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PREFACE 

TO 

‘TEE SECOND EDITION. 


Thebe was, perhaps, some temerity in attempting a Life of 
Goethe at a time when no German author had undertaken the 
task ; but the reception which my work has met with, even 
after the appearance of <the biographies by Viehoff and Schafer, 
is a justification of the temerity. The sale of thirteen thou- 
sand copies in England and Germany, and the sympathy 
generously expressed, not unmingled, it is true, with adverse 
and even angry criticism, are assurances that my labours 
were not wholly misdirected, however far they may have 
Men short of their aim. For the expressions of sympathy, 
public and private, I cannot but be grateful ; and I have 
done my be^ito^profit by criticism even when*at was most 
hostile. ■** 

I wish to make special mention of the assistance ten- 
dered me by the late Mr. Franz Demmler. Although a 
stranger to me, this accomplished student of Goethe kindly 
volunteered, amid many and pressing avocations, to re-read 
my book with the express purpose of annotating it; and he 
sent me several sheets of notes and objections, all displaying 
the vigour of his mind and % variety of his leading. Some 
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;pf 4hese I was glad to use ; and even those which I could not 
$gree with or adopt, were always carefully considered. On. 
.cer hu n pfn»ts our opinions ware diametrically opposed ; but it 
•#as always an advantage to me to read criticisms so frank 
and acute. 

The present edition is altered in form and in substance. 
It has been rewritten in parts, with a view not only of intro- 
ducing all the new material which several important publica- 
tions have furnished, but also of correcting and reconstructing 
it so as to make it more worthy of public favour. «A.s there is 
little probability of any subsequent publication bringing to* 
Kght fresh material of importance, I hope that 'this recon- 
struction of my book will be final. > , 

With respect to the use I have made of the materials at 
hand, especially of Goethe’s Autobiography, I can but repeat 
what was said in the Preface to the First Edition; the 
Dichtmg und Wahrheit not only wants the egotistic gar- 
rulity and detail which give such concessions their value, 
but presents great difficulties to a biographer. The main 
reason of this is the abiding inaccuracy of tone, which, far 
more' misleading than the many inaccuracies of fact, gives 
to the whole youthfhl period, as narrated by him, an aspect 
so directly contrary to what is given by contemporary evi- 
dence, especially his own letters, that an attempt to, recon- 
cile the contradiction is futile. If any onq dpubts this and 
persists in his doubts after reading thd early chapters of this 
w<pk, let him take up Goethe’s Letters to the Countess 
von Stolberg, or the recently published letters to Kestner and 
Charlotte, and compare their tone with the tone of the 
Autobiography, wherein the old man depicts the youth as 
tfce old man saw him, not as the youth felt and lived. - The 
picture of youthful follies and youthful passions comes 

softened through the distant jyenue of years. The turbu- 

’ ’’ ' * 
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lence of a youth of genius is not indeed quite forgotten, *b«fc 
it is hinted with stately reserve! Jupiter serenely throned 
upon Olympus forgets that he was once a rebel with the 
•Titans. ' ; 

When we come to know the real foots, we see that the 
Autobiography does not so much misstate as understate; we, 
who can “ read between the lines,” perceive that it errs more 
from want of sharpness of relief and precision of detail than 
from positive misrepresentation. Controlled by contemporary 
, evidence”, Tt furnishes one great source for the story of the early 
* years; and I greatly regret there is not more contemporary 
evidence to furnish more details. 

Fopthe later period, besides the mass of printed testimony 
in shape of Letters, Memoirs, Reminiscences, etc., I have en- 
deavoured to get at the truth by consulting those who Ifrgpd 
under the same roof with , him, those who lived in friendly 
tercourse with him, and those who have made his l|fe and, 
works a special study. I have sought to acquire and to repro- 
duce a definite image of the living man, and not simply of flus" 
man as he appeared in all the reticences of print. For' this 
purpose I have controlled and completed the testimonies of 
print by means of papers which have never seen the light, and 
papers which in all probability never will see the light — by 
means of personal corroboration, and the many slight details 
which are fathered from f^r and wide when one is alive to 
every scrap of authentic -information and can see its signifi- 
cance ; and thus comparing testimony with testimony, com- 
pleting what was learned yesterday by something learned 
to-day, not unfrequentiy helped to^^a passage by de tails 
furnished* from half a dozen have formed the 

conclusions which appear in this wo^B^ this difficult and 
sometimes delicate task, I hope it will be apparent that I have 
been guided) by tire desire to get at the truth, having no cause? 
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to ser ve, no partisanship to mislead me, no personal connection 
. tp trammel my judgment. It will be seen that I neither deny 
.mar attempt to slur over points which may tell against my 
hero. The man is too great and too good to forfeit our love, 
because on some points he may incur blame. 

Considerable space has been allotted to analyses and criti- 
of Goethe’s worlts ; just as in the life of a great Captain 
much space is necessarily occupied by his campaigns. By these 
analyses I have tried to be of service to the student of Ger- 
man literature, as well as to those who do not read* German ; 
'and throughout it will be seen that pains have not been spared " 
to make the reader feel at home in this foreign land. . 

The scientific writings have been treated with what pro- 
portionately may seem great length ; and this, partly because 
Science filled a large portion of Goethe’s life ; partly, because, 
even in Germany, there was nothing like a full exposition of - 
his aims and achievements in this direction. 

- • 

Tins Priory, North Bank, Regent's Park : 

November 1803 . 
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BOOK TIE FIBST. 

1749 to 1765. 


Vom Vater haV ich die Stator, 
Des Lebens ernstes Fuhren r 
Ypn Mutterchen die Frohnatur, 
Die Lust zu fabuliren. 


Hatte Gott mich anders gewollt, 
So hatt’ er mich anders gebaut 


CHAPTER I. 


PABENTAGE. 

Quintus Curtius telle us that in certain seasons Bactria was darkened 
by whirlwinds of dust, which completely covered and coruS&led the 
roads. Left thus without their usual landmarks, the wanderers 
awaited the rising of the stars, — 

“ To light them on their diiti and perilous ■way.’* 

May we not say th# same of Literature ? From time to time it 0 
pathways are so obscured beneath the? rubbish of the age, that many 
a footsore pilgrim seeks in vain the hidden route. In such tuna% 
it may be well to imitate the Bactrians : ceasing to look upon the 
confusions of the.day, and turning our gaze upon the great Immortals 
■who have gone before, we may seek guidance from their light. 4n 
'ail ages the biographies of great men have been froitfal in lessons 
in alLagefcihey have been powerful stimulants to a tptde ambition } 
in *flRf|e« they have been regarded as armouries whe**$o are gathered 
the weapons with which great battles have been |fcn. 

Sphere Amy be some among my reader! who «$J1 dispute Goet be$t 
d^n'to greatness. They will admit that he w|t a gW poet,^ut 
desiy that he was a great man. In denying it,' they sml set forth 
tb> Which constitute their ideal of grTjfttness, and. finding 

b'ha some of these qualities, will dispgjfte Ms claim; 1 flat 
r-t%n that title, I do not' Mean; to ij£u 






$&*■' 

•w'ip.aw.'t, — r — - v - 

r » exemplar. HfctoaaMy 4a 

One mm is the exponent of one Mnd of u^enoe, 
w of another. Achilles wins the victoiy, ^ H«S|!^#amor- 
w&m iti we bestow the laurel crown on both. I»wfetW# h^smus 
S» modem times have only seen equalled once «*r*fcooe, Goethe 
?W® the epithet of great. Nor is it in virtue *JW+" 
he Ww the title. Merck said of him that what he ^ved 
4 m mote beautiful than what he wrote ; and his Life, amid all ita 
weaknesses and all its errors, presents a picture of a certain grandeur 
•»f souL which cannot be contemplated unmoved. I shall make no 
mamiptto conceal Ms feults. Let them be dealt wk£ as harshly As 
Severest justice may dictate, they will not eclipse the cmtral light 
^shieh shines throughout his life. And without wishing to excuse, 
or to conceal faults which he assuredly had, we must always bear in 
the faults of a celebrated man are apt to carry an undue 
4(gifaMl. They are thrown into stronger relief by the very splendour 
|nf his %ne. Had Goethe never written Faust no one would have 
iheard tfcat he was an inconstant jover, or a tepid politician His 
i glory immortalises his shame* . ^ 

Let us begin as near the beginning as may be 
fencing ^ft his ancestry. That he had inherited his e*gifPs*tion 
jgdd-tendenfiea from his forefathers, and could call nothing in himself 
^^{pn&Ll^S;fa|tc told us in these verses : 

“ Vom Yftter hab’ ich die Statur, , 

* Des Lebeng emstes Fij^rsnf 
Von Mutterehen die Ejpofcnatur, 

Die Lust zu faljwJIren. 

Urahiiherr war m Schonsten hold, 

Das spufct so hin und wieder ; - +< 

Urahnfrau liebte Schmuck and Gold, 

Das zuckt wohl durch die Glieder. 

Sind nun die Elemente nicht, 

Aus dem Complex zu trennen, 

Wm ist dean an dem ganzen Wicht 
Original xu nennen ? ” * 


dear 

lies* 


*‘ J ?jjan my fhtfaer I inherit my frame, and the steady guidance of lifted ftArdi 
l{ ttle mothlt my happy disposition, and love of story-telling. My ancestor was a . Ihdim 
«Qd that habit hatfnts me ooarjfrdthen; my aneeatrese loved flnery&nd Show, 
which also cun* in the blood. If^jtfceo, the elements are not to be separated i W 
whqlVwbftt <& pne call original in the descendant ? ” ■' 

{equate translation ; but believing that to leas^German tn 
lated is unfab^to those won want of leisure or inclination has their *o 

til* language, Y shall throughout translate' every word cited. — ~'* t ~ 

unfair to the poet, and to the writer quoting the poet, to be 
rWkkh are after .all frit mt to represent the force and spirit of tfcoOti 
to give qtfhxmative tcamdstiens,' which the leede* will 41 ^ 


mm- w uivc wwnwin wwmmhvu*, 

i Mah, nmftm he left i* tfcfcgark 



be little town of Ajtem numbered^ 
ferri*, by name Haas Christian %etfae. ^ |B* ; 
eon, '3 probably. of a more zfi^itative^tndi, aele&^'i: 
more employment than that of $6eing horses : he became 

a ; 2af lor. filing -passed an apprenticeship ^wt .precisely’ Jhat . a? 
WWkdm Mtiuter), he commenced his WandfcMngs* -$f 

which be reached Frankf ort. Here he soon fottod employment and 
being, as we learn, “ a ladies’ man,” he soon also found a wife* .4She 
master tailor, Sebastian Lutz, gave him his daqghfer^ jote luBtdm iaaio# 
to the citizenship of Frankfort and to the guildT oftal ferg. "l^ was 
in 1687 ." *&ejraral children were born, and vanished; in 1700*his 
wife, too, vanished, to be replaced, five years afterwards, by 
Cornelia Sohellho m, the daughter of another tailor. Georg Walt ggi 
she was then a widow, blooming with six-and-thirty 
possessing the solid attractions of a good property, 

Jqtm iPeidenhofi where her new husband laid down 


* doinhed the landlord’s apron. H gi had two sons bv he r, and d^gjl^ 
1730, aged seventy-three. 

Of these two sons, the younger, Jbhaim Caspar, was the 
of our p oet. Thus we see that Goetfe, like Schiller, 
the people. He makes no mention of the lucky tail(^rii^^,jiwe 
Thuringian farrier, in his Autobiography). This 
variously interpreted. At first, I imagined it was aristocratic 
on the part of von Goethe, minister and noblemaa! 5 ; but it is^npver 
' well to put -ungenerous constructions, when others, equally plausible 
|aj|d more honorable, are ready; WH*us rather follow the of 

Arthur Helps, to “ employ our imagination in the service of charity? 
We can easily imagine that Goethe was silent about the tailor* 
because, in* truth, having never known him, there was none of that 
affectionate remembrance which encircles the objects of early life, to 
make this grandfather figure in the Autobiography beside the grand-; 
lather Tjgxtor, who was known and loved. Probably, also, the tidier, 
waspi&dbm talked of in the parental circle. There it a peculiar iMi- 
todeUbla ridicule attached to the idei^of a taikfe in Germany, 
prevents people of much hummer profusions 
flip whispering their connexion with such a-trade*-\vGcmlfei?|k^S-'' 

in tlK.jfaand Book of life AatebiogaplBr, 
augNte ms teased ls^ftbe taunts ofjboys resjiecting ||r 
tennts 'eyas' wot so^nr as £fes$| 
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.. posabi&isy of wato latent aristocracy in hi* .descent, 
examine with some cariosity the portraits of noblemen, 1 
;rw — detect & likeness. , 

Johann Gasper Goethe became an imperial councillor in Frankfort, 
Std married, in 1748, Katharine Elizabeth, daughter of Johann, 
Wolfgang Tertor, the chief magistrate (Schultheiae).* * 

* Mw genealogical tables of kings and conquerors are thought of 
Mereftt, and why should not the genealogy of our poet be equally 
interesting to us ? In the belief that it will be so, I here subjoin it. 

family of Textor end Weber (Textor being simply the Latinised form of 
Yvbhr 6 * 18 ^ under both names, in the Hohenlohe territory, Karl 

#uw\w Weber, the humorous author of “Democritus” and of the “Briefe ernes inDeutech- 
tend reisenden Deutechen ” was a member of it, In the description of tha Jubihsum of 
peNhrnbeig University of Altorf, in 1723, mention is made of one Joannes Guol&antfus 
Wte* as a bygone ornament of the faculty of law ; and Mr. Dfcmmler, to whomlam 
JMebted foie these particulars, suggests the probability of this being the same John 
Wolfgang, who died as Oberhhrgermeister in Frankfort, 1701. * 
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Goethe’s fefcher, who had ffltffiXkfflin Leipaic adt practised & 
for awhile ia Wetzlar, and bad iteivelled in Italy, Hoiked, and 
France* bo that in those days he appeared an exceptionally cultivated 
burgher, was a Cold, stern, formal, somewhat pedantic, but fcrut^ 
loving uprightrminded man. He hungered for knowledge; andj 
although in gaaeral of a laconic turn, freely imparted all he leafoecL 
In his domestic circle his word was law. Not only imperious, but 
in some respects capricious, he was nevertheless greatly respected, if 
little loved, by wife, children, and friends. He is characterised by 
Krause as em geradliniger Frankfurter Rdchsburger — “a formal 
Frankfort citizen,” whose habits were as measured as his gait.* 
From him the poet inherited the well-built frame, the erect carriage, 
and theVdfeasured movement, which in old age became stiffness, and 
was construed as diplomacy or haughtiness; from him also came 
that orderliness and stoicism which have so much distressed those 
who cannot conceive genius otherwise than as vagabond in its habits, 
The craving for knowledge, the delight in communicating it, the 
almost pedantic attention to details, which are noticeable in 
poet, are all traceable in the father. 

The mother was more like what we conceives the proper pLimt 
for a poet. She is one of the pleasantest figures in German literature, 
and one standing out with greater vividness than almost any other. 
Her simple, hearty, joyous, and affectionate nature endeared her to 
all. She was the delight of children, the favourite of poets and 
princes. To the last retaining her enthusiasm and simplicity, mingled* 
with great shrewdness and knowledge of character, Frau Aja 9 as 
they christened her, was at once grave and hearty, dignified and 
simple. She had read most of the best German and Italian authors, 
had picked up considerable desultory information, and had that 
“mother wit” which so often in women and poets seems to render 
culture superfluous, their rapid intuitions anticipating the tardy 
conclusions of experience. Her letters are full of spirit : not always 
strictly grammatical ; not irreproachable in orthography ; but vigorous 
and vivacious. After a lengthened interview with her, an enthusiast 
exclaimed, “Now do I understand how Goethe has become the man 
he is ! ”f Wieland, Merck, Burger, Madame de Stael, Karl August, ' 
and other great people sought her acquaintance. The Duchess*' 

* Perhaps geradliniger might be translated as " an old ^ta^i-toes,” having reference 
to the antiquated out of the old roan's clothes. The fathers of the present generation* 
dubbed the stiff coat of their grandfathers, with its lju*re ifcrte ancLeollaw, by the natoe 
of moffuter m&themos, the name by which the Pythagorean -proposition is known Hn 
Germany, , % 

t S&kmerMgn d$r Literater, quoted ia Sicvlovw Uber Woetfa 



9o*ta& $***, 

iHip kV«flM«B|)00ded ao intimate Mend ; and her 

>ttes? were welcomed eagerly# the Weimar 'Court,* She ms 
maxrlnftj’t seventeen, to a man for whom she had no ldhra, $nd was 
d |Miai|lfc^n when the poet was born.f This, instead, of making 
fi&pMnaturely old, seems to have peipetuated her girlhood. “ I 
pd i&j^Wolfgang,” she said, “ have always held fast to each other, 
because *c were both young together.” To him she transmitted her 
Jpve of story-telling, her animal spirits, her love of everything which 
bore the stamp of distinctive individuality, and her love of seeing 
h&ppy faces around her. “ Order and quiet,” she says in one of her 
^banning letters to Freiherr von Stein, “ are my principal character- 
istics. Hence I despatch at once whatever I have to do, the most 
disagreeable always first, and I gulp down the devil without looking 
1$ him* When all has returned to its proper state, then I defy my c 
one to surpass me in good humour.” Her heartiness and tolera&ce 
lie the Causes, she thinks, why every one likes her. u I am fond 
peopfo> and that every one feels directly— young and old. e I pass 
witbopt pretension through the world, and that gratifies people. I 
nevei bemoralize any one — always seek out the good that is in them , 
and leave what is bad to him who made mankind , and knows how 
#0 round off the angles . In this way I make myself happy and 
,comfo3AaBTeI yr Who does not lecognise the son in those accents ? 
Bbe kindliest of men inherited his loving nature from the heartiest 
isS women. 

Ha also inherited from her his dislike of unnecessary agitation 
apd emotion : that deliberate avoidance of all tMngs capable of 
disturbing his peace of mind, which has been construed as coldness. 
Her sunny nature shrank fiom storms. She stipulated with her 
servants that they were not to trouble her with afflic ting news, eas> 
cept upon some positive necessity for the communication. In 
when her son was dangerously ill at Weimar, no one ventured to 
speak to her on the subject. Not until he had completely recovered 
did she voluntarily enter on it. * I knew it all,” she remarked, 


Sul ?! this co rre6po n den ce has recently been published (BritfwecKsel 
XX **<&&) h Goethe, 1871) and amply proves what, irom private' sources, I 
M been able to state m the text The letters, both of the Duchess Amalia and the Fwu 
Bath, are very amusing, very unrestrained, and extremely unlike any other correspon- 
deBC^brtw^n the Oonrt andjhe Indeed M8 not ^ requtnt ly 

ftS n MdrZ ^ t J°, llTel yFO“r« writing to each other? There ii a 

idealizes when he says that “the wash of the Mam is 

'tsZ'KTS* S"* d0WD °/ sentence.” It is iXSrtj 
^ t0 her " mother” and sends herallthl 

,Wfe*L 4,4 Na r 5>lwn ’» m°A« w«i only 



« tot tod nothing* Now we Mm without my feetog* 

astab every fame hie name & meia^pdl^ ^ f f 

In ^taitary insulation fr^^S^&trom intelligence# ^here is' 
, something so antagonistic^ to the Notorious craving for es4tmen| 
fdfc by the Teutonic races, something ao unlike the morbid tffere <f 
intellectual drams — the fierce alcohol 6f emotion with which tony 
intoxicate themselves, — that it is no wonder if Goethe has to this 
account been accused of insensibility. Yet, in truth, a very super- 
ficial knowledge of his nature suffices to show that it was not from 
coldness he avoided indulgence in the “ luxury of woe.” It was 
excess of sensibility, not want of sympathy. His delicate nature 
shrank from the wear and tear of needless excitement ; for that which 
to coarser 'natures would have been a stimulus, was to him a disturb* 
•ance. It is doubtless the instinct of an emotional nature to 10®% 
such stimulants ; but his reason was strong enough to keep *ttli 
instinct under control. Falk relates that when Goethe toato^helto 
looked upon Wieland in death, “ and thereby procured 
miserable evening, and worse night, he vehemently reproved 
it. Why, said he, should I suffer the delightful impression at the 
features of my friend to be obliterated by the sight of a disfigured 
mask ? I carefully avoided seeing Schiller, Herder, or the Dnchesa 
Amalia, in the coffin. I, for my part, desire to retain in my memory 
a picture of my departed friends more full of soul than the mere 
made can furnish me.” 

This subjection of the instinct of curiosity to the dictate! |>f 
reason is not coldness. There is danger indeed of carrying it too fkr* 
and of noddling the mind ; but into this extreme neither Goethe nor 
h§C mother can be said to have fallen. At any rate, let the reader 
pXOiCnnce what judgment he thinks fit, it is right that he should at 
the cutset distinctly understand it to he a characteristic of the man. 
The self-mastery it implies forms the keystone of his character. In 
Mm emotion was not suppressed, but subjected to the intellect. He 
was “ king over himself.” He, as he tells us, found men “ eager 
enough to lord it over others, while indifferent whether they could 
rule themselves ” — 

“ Das wolten alie Herren eeyn, 

Und keiner 1st Herr von sich !* 


He made it his study to subdue into harmonic 
impulses which incessantly threatened the 
$$4re» on the threshold of his career, let to 
cardinal characteristic : his Ibotstsps were y 
tremulous in ewery gust; liable to fall to the 


Sjpty the rebellious 
emacy of reason^ 
failed to tyftb 
to by a light 
tiie hnny- 


v 
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^P^gitaton of vulgar instincts, but a torch grasped byaa iron 
. will, rn& lifted high above the,currents of those lower gusts, shed- 
ding % continuous steady gleam across the troubled path* <*I do not 
ne never 3tumbled. At times the clamorous agitation of rebel- 
, tious passions misled him as it misleads others ; for he was very 
h uman, often erring ; but viewing his life as it disposes itself into 
^the broad masses necessary for a characteristic appreciation, I say 
that in him, more than in almost any other man of his time, naked 
^ vigour of resolution, moving in alliance with steady clearness of intel- 
lect, produced a self-mastery of the very highest kind.* 

This he owed partly to his father and partly to his mother. It 
was from the latter he derived those characteristics which determined 
the movement and orbit of his artistic nature : her joyous, healthy 
temperament, humour, fancy, and susceptibility, were, in him* jsrea^ 
t tive, owing to the marvellous insight which gathered up the iwiil&ered 
and vanishing elements of experience into new and living combin- 
ations. 0 

xJH ** u All I have had to do I have done in kingly fashion,” he said : “ I let tongues wag 
R&b they pleased. What I saw to be the right thing that I did.” 
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CHAPTER H. 


THE PRECOCIOUS CHILD. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe was born on the 28th August 1749^ as 
the clock pounded the hour of noon, in the busy town of Frankfort* 
on-the-Main. The busy town, as may be supposed, was quite heed* 
%m of what was then passing in the corner of that low, heavy-beamed 
room in the Ohvsse Hirsch-Oraben , where an infant, black, and almost 
lifeless, was watched with agonising anxiety — an anxiety dissolving 
into tear! of joy, as the aged grandmother exclaimed to the pale 1 
mother : “ Rathin , er lebt ! — he lives ! M But if the town was spot- 
less, not so were the stars, if astrologers are to be trusted ; ih#fyi cp 
knew who was gasping for life beside his trembling mother, and in 
solemn convocation they prefigured his future greatness. Goe|to% 
with a grave smile, notes this conjunction of the Btars. \ A 

Whatever the stars may have betokened, this August 1749 was 4 
momentous month to Germany, if only because it gave birth to the 
man whose influence on his nation has been greater than that of 
man since Luther, not even excepting Lessing. A momentous month 
in very momentous times. It was the middle of the eighteenth 
century : a period when the movement which had cu lm inated in 
Luther was passing from religion to politics, and freedom of thoughts 
was translating itself into liberty of action. From theology the 
movement had communicated itself to philosophy, morals, and poli- v 
tics. The agitation was still mainly in the higher classes, but it 
was gradually descending to the lower. A period of deep unrest : 
big with events which would expand the Conceptions of all men, and 
bewilder some of the wisest, * 

It is not the biographer’s province to write a history of an epoch 
’while tolling fhe story ofa flfeT^ut some historical indication is 
necessary, in order that the time and place should be vividly before^* 
the reader’s mind $ and perhaps the readiest way to calkup such & 
picture in a paragraph will be to mention some Of t&e |%fcables w of 
that period, and at what points in their career ||ey had arrived. In 
that vei^ tno^ of Adjust Madame du Chatete% the learned fcrana* 



% l&% Mu wonts o* &6srim 

JtM s of llWi*®, the bmfig but hot-tempered Ur&$if of Voltaire, 
died in childbed, leaving him without a <K>mpMdan,‘ and without a 
cqrnnseUor to prevent his going t® the court of Frederick the Great, _ 
5 n -that yeax Rouss e au was seen in the brilliant circle of Madame 
d’Epinay, disputing with the Encyclopedists, declaiming eloquent^ 
021 the sacrednesa of maternity, and going home to bast his newborn 
.infant into the basket of the Foundling Hospital. In that year 
Satamel Johnso n was toiling manfully over his English dictionary ; 
j Qibbon %as at Westminster, trying with unsuccessful diligence to 
jfeaster the Greek and Latin rudiments ; (goldsmit h was delighting 
She Tony Lumpkins of his district, and the “ wandering bear-leaders of 
genieeler sort,” with his talents, while enjoying that “ careless idleness 
in fireside and easy chair,” and that “ tavern excitement of the game 
of cards, to which he looked back so wistfully from his first hard 
London struggles.” In that yearjgqfion* whose scientific greatness 
Goethe was one of the first to perceive, produced the first volume of 
his Histowe Naturelle . Haller was at Gottingen perfomfing those 
experiments omsensibility and irritability which were to immortalise 
himf' John Htfnter, who had recently left Scotland, joined Cheselden 
at the Chelsea Hospital. Mirabeau and Alfieri were tyrants in their 
nurseries ; and Marat was an innocent boy of five years old, toddling 
about in the Val de Travers, unmolested as yet by the wickedness Of 
44 les w 4 «to<tats.” 

If these names have helped to call up the period, we must seek in 
Goethe b <rwm pag es for a picture of the place. 'He has painted the 
S&ty of tSSkfo^ as one who loved it. No city in Germany was 
better fitted for the birthplace of this cosmopolitan poet. It was 
4 inch in speaking memorials of the past, remnants old German life, 
lingering echoes of the voices which sounded through the middle 
#(Sa » such as a town within a town, the fortress wit hin a fortress, 
tho walled cloisters, the various symbolical ceremonies still preserved 
from feudal times, and the Jews’ quarter, so picturesque, so filthy, 
mi to strikingly significant. But if Frankfort was thus representa- 
t 0( past, it was ei^fty representative of the present. The 
trayelkji b^ght there by®* Rhine-stream, and by the great north- 
ern roadf, made it a representative of Europe* and in empcslnm of 
Commerce. It was thus a centre for that 

^ustrialism— which began, and must complete, the destruction of 
'ptaadalisim This two-fold character Frajdtfort rotates to ^present 
|^Nrt«53): theetorks, perched upon m^Ubk down 

the varied bustl*of Fairs held by modem Commerce In 4m 
u ancient streets* M T" t * , 
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. "The feeling for antiquity* and especially for: old German life, 
which his natiM city , would thus picturesquely cultivate, was rivalled 
by a feeling for Italy and its splendours, which was cultivated under 
the paternal roof. His father had retained an inextinguishable de^ 
;ht in all that reminded him of Italy, His walls were hung with 
(^itectural drawings and views of Home,; so that the poet was 
tfeiiB familiar from infancy with the Piazza del Popolo, St. Peter’s* 
the Coliseum, and other centres of grand associations. Typical of 
Bis own nature and strivings is this conjunction of the Cldlsic and 
the German — the one lying nearest to him, in homely intimacy* tfesp 
other lying outside, as a mere scene he was to contemplate. Goethe 
by nature was more Greek than German, but he never freed himself 
from German* influence. < | 

9 Thus much on time and place, the two cardinal conditions of lifei 
Before quitting such generalities for the details of biography, it may 
be well to call attention to one hitherto -unnoticed, viz., the moderate 
elevation *of his social status. Placed midway between the two 
perilous extremes of affluence and want, his whole career received & 


modifying influence from this position. He never knew adves^tjr* 
This alone must necessarily have deprived him of one powerful ciford 
which vibrates through literature. Adversity, the sternest of teachqr^ 
had little to teach him. He never knew the gaunt con^amonsKp 
of Want, whispering terrible suggestions. He never knew the ne- 
cessi ty to conquer for him self breathing-room in the world. Thus 
all the feelings of bitterness, oppositib^ and defiance, which accom* 
pany and perplex the struggle of life, were to him almost unknown^ 
and he was taught nothing of the aggressive and practical energies 
Mich these feelings develope in impetuous natures. How much of 
his serenity, how much of his disMke to political agitation, may be 
traced to this origin ? * ,*■. 

That he was the ^loveliest baby ever seen, exciting admiration 
wherever nurse or mother carried Em, and exhibiting, in swaddling 
clothes, the most woncterfulintelligence, we need no biographer to 
tell us. Is it not said of every baby ? that he was in truth a 
wonderful child we have uadeniable evidence, and of a kind less 
questionable than the stai^nent of motherland relatives. At three 
years coj$d aeWooSf ;be. brought to play with little cMldren^ 

and oidyjvn’ of their being pretty. One day, 

neighbour]? house, tie^oddwly begaatocry and exclaim, “ That 
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i tif the child. 


And he howled till he Was' 
whole cansa ef 
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ilAHpiMftioMWy little girl grew up by the boy’s side,. 

also came, but soon vanished. Cornelia was- the only 
pfly.v™ w ho survived, and for her his affection dated from her cradle* 
'4wb*oughthis toys to her, wanted to feed her and attend on her, 
and:- was very jealous of all who approached her. “When she «*» s 
taken from the cradle, over which he watched, his anger was scarcely' 
to bp quieted. He was altogether much more easily moved to anger 
than to tears.” To the last his love for Cornelia was steadfast. 

In old German towns, Frankfort among them, the ground-flow 
' residences consists of a great hall where the vehicles are housed, 
floor opens in folding trap-doors, for the passage^ of wine-casks 
» the cellars below. In one comer of the hall there is a sort of 
B> opening by an iron or wooden grating upon the*street. This 
*ig- the Oerdms. Here the crockery in daily use was keptj 

here the servants peeled their potatoes, and cut thepsearrots and 
turnips, preparatory to cooking ; here also the housewife would sit 
%ith her sewing, or her knitting, giving an eye to what, passed in 
the, “street (when anything did pass there) and an ear to a little 
neighbourly gossip. Such a place was of course a favourite with the 

children. 

One fine afternoon, when' the house was quiet, Master Wolfgang, 
with his cup in his hand and nothing to do, finds himself in this 
Qmim8, looking out into the silent street ; and telegraphing to the 
young Ochsensteins, who dwelt opposite. By way of doing something 
be begins to fling the crockery into the street* delighted at the 
Smashing music which it makes, and stimulated by the approbation 
■of the brothers Ochsenstein, who chuckle at him from over the way. 
The plates and disheB are flying' in this way, when his mother re- 
turns : she sees the mischief with a housewifely horror, melting into 
girlish sympathy, as she hears how heartily the little fellow laughs 
ait his escapade, and how the neighbours laugh at him. 

This genial, indulgent mother employed her faculty 'lor story- 
tellingtO his and her own delight. « Air, fire, e arth, and water I 
represented under the forms of princesses : and to nJ] w„rol 
mena I jgave a meaning, in which I almost believe^ more fervently 
than my little hearers. As we thought of paths wfeh ledfodm star 
to star, and that we should one day inhabit the -at ^cs, nyg| *b m rrht of 
the great spirits we should meet there, I was as e-ujer®' thedioum 
^story-telling as the children themselves { I was quite curious about 
tjfee future course of my own improvisation, and sj^ frivitaticm which 
interrupted these evenings wa* disagreeable. There I sat, and 
Wolfgang held me with his large black eyes ; and v$en the fete 
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one favorites wag not according to his fancy, I saw fc3a© angry 
veins swell on his temples, I saw him repress his tears* He often 
bi&st in with 4 Bat, mother, the princess won’t marry the nasty tailor, 
even if he does kill the giant*’ And when I made a pause for 
night, promising to continue it'bn the morrow, I was certain that he 
would in the meanwhile think it out for himself, andso he often 
stimulated my imagination* When I turned the story according to 
his plan, and told him that he had found out the denouement, then 
was he all fire and flame, and one could see his little heart beating 1 
underneath his dress ! His grandmother, who made a great pet of him, 
was^the confidant of all his ideas as to how the story would turn ou|jf 
and 4s she repeated these to me, and I turned the story according to 
these, hints, 4here was a little diplomatic secrecy between us, which 
ge never disclosed. I had the pleasure of continuing my story to the 
delight and astonishment of my hearers, and Wolfgang saw with l 
glowing eyes the f ulfilment of his own conceptions , and listened 
With enthusiastic applause.” What a cha rming glimpse of mothe r 
and so n I 

The- grandmother here spoken of lived in the same housdf fimd f 
when lessons were finished, away the children hurried to her root!, 
to play. T6e dear old lady, proud as a grandmother, 44 spoiled**' 
them of course, and gave them many an eatable, which they wottEfl 
get only in her room. But of all her gifts nothing was comparable 
to the puppetshow with which she surprised them on the Christmas 
eve of 1753, and which Goethe says 44 created a new world in the 
house*” The reader of Wilhelm Meister will remember with what 
solemn importance the significance of such a puppetshow is treated, 
and may guess how it would exercise the boy’s imagination. 

There was also the grandfather Textor, whose house the children 
gladly visited, and whose grave personality produced an impression 
on the boy, all the deeper because a certain mysterious awe sur- 
rounded the monosyllabic dream-interpreting old gentleman; His 
portrait presents him in a perruque a huit Mages, with the heavy 
golden chain round his neck, suspending a medal given him by the 
Empress Maria Theresa ; but Goethe remembered him more vividly 
in his dressingrgown and dippers, moving amid the flowed of his 
garden, weeding, training, watering ; or seated at the dinner table 
wheCe om'fimlay s he received his guests. " ,, 3 ' 

, The mother’s admirable method of cultivating the inventive 
vityief the boy, finds its pendant in the father’s method of cultivating 
-b&fi receptive faculties. He speaks with less approbation than it de* 
served of his f&her’s idea of education ; probably because late in life. 






, j hi$ dMBciess^ele^ in systematic tminiag. ’INd 
r upon which the father proceeded was an excellent one, w ’ 

, of exercisingthe intellect rather than the memory * An 
was Stated, generally something from every-day life, or per- 
i a trait from the life of Frederick the Great; on this the hoy 
dialogues and moral reflections in Latin and German, Some 
§f these havii|>een preserved and published ; a glance at them shears 
what a mastery over Latin was achieved in his eighth year. We 
can never be quite certain that the hand of the master is not mingled 
*dth that of the child ; but the \erj method of independence which 
the master throughout pursued is contrary to a supposition of his 
improving the exercises, although the style is certainly above what 
even advanced pupils usually achieve. Dr. W isemann iof*Frankfort, 
to ipom we are indebted for these exercises and compositions^ 
written during Goethe’s sixth, seventh, and eighth year% thinks there 
can $e no doubt of their being the unassisted productions of the bojud 
In ope of the dialogues there is a pun which proves that the diakpP* 
was written in Latin first and then translated into German, it is 
this : the child is making wax figures, his father asks him why he 
does not relinquish such trivialities. The word used is rmees , which* 
meaning trivialities in a metaphorical sense, is by the boy wilfully 
interpreted in its ordinary sense, as nuts — “ cera nunc ludo non 
nucibua w — I play with wax, not with nuts. The German word Nusae 
means nuts simply, and has no metaphorical meaning. 

Here is one of his moral reflections. “ Horatius and Cicero were 
indeed Heathens, yet more sensible than many Christians ; for the 
one says silver is baser than gold, gold than virtue ; and the other 
says nothing is so beautiful as virtue. Moreover, many Heathens 
have surpassed Christians in virtue. Who was truer in friendship 
than Damon ? more generous than Alexander? more just than Aris- 
tides ? more abstinent than Diogenes ? more patient than Socrates ? 
more humane than Vespasian ? more industrious than Apelki and 
Demosthenes?” Platitudes these, doubtless; but they are platitudes 
which serve many as the ripe maxims of maturity. They give us 
a notion of the boy being somewhat « old-fashioned,” and they show 
great progress in culture. His progress in Greek was remarkable, 
as may be seen from his published exercises, Italian he learned 
by listening to his father teaching Cornelia. He pretlndM to be 
j^mpied with his own lesson, and caught up all that j|L said. 
|P^eh, too, he learned, as the exercises testify V aid thus >2*^* iJ 
bfcuwe find Mffijriting German, French, Itoian, 
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'XEe was, in feet, a precocious child. This will probably startler 
loaders, especially if they have adopted the current notion that 
precocity is a sign of disease, and that marvellous children are ne- 
cessarily evanescent fruits wh^ca never ripen, early blossoms wt$ch 
wither early. Obeervatum few est ederius oeddere fedmatam ma~ 
turitatem, says Quintilian, in the mournful passage which records the 
loss of his darling son ; and many a proud parent has his hopes 
frustrated by early death, or by matured mediocrity following the 
brilliant promise. It may help to do away with some confusion on 
this subject, if we bear in mind, that men distinguish themselves by 
receptive capacity and by productive capacity ; they learn, and they 
invent. In men of the highest class these two qualities are united. 
Shakespeare #and Goethe are not less remarkable for the variety of 
ffieir kn nwHg^ than for the activity of their invention- ilut We 
Call the chil^ clever who learns his lessons rapidly, and the e|dld 
clever who shows wit, sagacity, and invention, this ambiguity of 
phrase led to surprise when the child who was Cfi so clever ” at 
School, turns out a mediocre man ; or, conversely, when the child 
who was a dunce at school, turns out a man of genius. 

Goethe’s precocity was nothing abnormal. It was the activity of 
a native disposition at once greatly receptive and readily productive* 
Through life he manifested the same eager desire for knowledge, and 
was not in the least alarmed by that bugbear of iC knowledge stifling 
originality,” which alarms some men of questionable genius and un- 
questionable ignorance. He knew that if abundant fuel stifles miser- 
able fires, it makes the great fire blaze. 

** Ein Quidam sagt : * Ich bin von keiner Schule ; 

Kein Meister lebt mit dem ich bnhle ; 

Auch bin ich weit davon entfernt V 

Dass ich von Todten was gelernt.’ 

Das heisst, wenn ich ihn recht vsrstand: 

* Ich bin ein Narr auf eigne Hand ! ”’ * 

* In the summer of 1754 the old house was entirely rebuilt* Wolf- 
gang officiating at the ceremony of laying the foundation, dressed as 
a little bricklayer. The quick, observant boy found much in this 
rebuilding of the paternal house to interest him ; he chatted with 
the workmen, learning, their domestic circumstances, and learning 

f An epigram, which may be rendered thus : — 

An author boasting said : “ I follow none ; 

J, owe my wisdom to myself alone ; 

% neither ancient nor to modem sage 
I indebted for a single page.” — 

To place this boasting in its proper light : 

This author is— a fool in his own £ig|t ! 
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hJyo. This event, moreover, Ted to his being sent to a friend during 
the restoration of the upper part of the house— for the family m* 
frAjfe d the house during its reconSfruction, which was mdSde story 
rhy story from the ground upwards— and the event also led to his 
being sent to school. 

ViehofF thinks that Germany would have had quite another Goethe 
had the child been kept at a public school till he went to the uni- 
versity; and quotes Gervinus to the effect that Goethe’s home edu- 
cation prevented his ever thoroughly appreciating history, and the 
struggles of the masses. Not accepting the doctrine that Character 
is formed by Circumstances, I cannot accept the notion of school life 
affixing the poet to this extent. We have only to refl%ct#how many 
meh are educated at public schools without their developing a love^ 
of history or much sympathy with the masses, to see that Goethe’s 
pe oqjfer ities must have had some other source than home education 
ThaA source lay in his character. Moreover, it is extremelyjquestS^L-^ 
able whether Goethe could have learned to sympathise with the 
masses in a school of one of the German imperial towns, where there 
could he no u masses,” but only close corporations, ruled and ruling 
according to narrow and somewhat sordid ideas. From intercourse 
with the sons of Frankfort citizens, no patriotism, certainly no re- 
publicanism, was to he learned. Nor was the public teaching, es- 
pecially the historical teaching, likely to counteract this influence, 
or to inspire the youth with great national sympathies. Those ideas 
had not penetrated schools and universities. History, as taught by 
>: Schiller and Heeren, was undreamed of. “When I entered at 
Tubingen in 1826,” writes Mr. Demmler to me, “the university of 
Paulus, Schelling, Hegel; and, in days of yore, of Melanchthon, 
jfteuchliu, and Kepler, traditions were still surviving of the lectures 
of Rosier, professor of history. In one of them, as I was told by a 
fellow ojf the college who had heard it, the old cynical sceptic said, 

4 As regards the Maid of Orleans, I* conclude she was a cow girl, 
and was, moreover, on a very friendly footing with the young offices.* 
Another time he said, ‘ Homer was a blind schoolmaster and wander- 
ing minstrel, and I cannot comprehend the fuss that is made about 
his poems.’ ” If this was the man who instructed Schelling and 
Hegel (1790-94), we may form some estimate of what Goethe would 
have heard forty years earlier. 

One thing, however, he did learn at school, and that was Jflsgust 
at schools. He, carefully trained at home, morally as well, as phy- 
sically, had to mingle with schoolboys who were wt^t most school- 
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boys arei-Hdirty, rebellious, cruel, 46i§ !n their tastes and habits* 

The contrast was very painful to him, and he was glad when the 
completion of his father’s house^nee more enabled him tp receive 
instruction at heme. p 

One school anecdote he relates which well illustrates his power of 
self-command. Fighting during school-time was severely punished. 
One day the teacher did not arrive at the appointed time. The boys 
played together till the hour was nearly over, and then three of them, 
left alone with Wolfgang, resolved to drive him away. They cut up 
a broom, and reappeared with the switches. “ I saw their design, 
but I at once resolved not to resist them till the clock struck. They 
began pitilessly lashing my legs. I did not stir, although the pain 
made the mihutes terribly long. My wrath deepened with my^Cn- 
' durance, and on the first stroke of the hour I grasped one of iny 
assailants by«the hair and hurled him to the ground, pressin||my 
knee on his back ; I drew the head of the second, who attackable 
behind, under my arm and nearly throttled him ; with a dexterous 
twist I threw the third flat on the ground. They bit, scratched, and 
. kicked. But my soul was swelling with one feeling of revenge, and 
t knocked their heads together without mercy. A shout of murder 
brought the household round us. But the scattered switches and my 
bleeding legs bore witness to my story.” - , 
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CHAPTER III. 

EARLY EXPERIENCES. 

is profoundly false to say that “ Character is formed by Circum- 
unless the phrase, with unphilosophic equivocation, include 
the ' whole complexity of circumstances, from Creation downward# 
Character is to outward Circumstance what the Organism is to the 
outward world : living in it, hut not specially determined it, . A 
wondrous variety of vegetable and animal organisms livf aftd flourish 
under circumstances which furnish the means of living, but do not 
determine the specific forms of each organism. In the same way 
various characters live under- identical circumstances, nourished by 
them, not formed by them. Each character assimilates, from sur- 
rounding circumstance, that which is by it assimilable, rejecting the 
rest ; just as from the earth and air the plant draws those elements 
which will serve it as food, rejecting the rest. Every biologist knows 
- that circumstance has a modifying influence ; but he also knows that 
modifications are only possible within certain limits. Abundance 
of food and peculiar treatment will modify the ferocity of a wild 
beast ; but it will not make the lion a lamb. I have known a cat, 
/living at a mill, from abundance of fish food take spontaneously to 
the water ; but the cat was distinctively a cat, and not an otter, 
although she had lost her dread of water. Goethe truly says that if 
Raphael were to paint peasants at an inn- he could not help making 
them look like Apostles, whereas Teniers would make his Apostles 
look like Butch boors ; each artist working according to his own in- 
born genius, , ' 

Instead, therefore, of saying that man is the creature of circum- 
stance, it would be nearer the mark to say that man is the architect 
of circumstance. It is character which builds ah existence out of 
circumstance. Our strength is measured by our plastic power. 
I rom the same materials one man builds palaces, another hovels, 
/• one warehouses, another villas j bricks and mortar are mortar anu 
/.bricks, until the architect can make them somethi% else. Thus it 
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is that in the same family, in the same tureumstances, one map re arg 
a stately e#fioe, while his brother, vacillating and incompetent, lives 
for ever ^mid ruins : the block of granite which was an obstacle on 
the pathway of the weak, becomes a stepping-stone, on the pathway 
of the strong . 411 

If the reader agrees with this conception of the influence of cir- 
cumstances, he will see that I was justified in laying some stress on 
G-oethe’s social position, though I controverted Viehoff and Gervinus 
on the point of school education. The continued absence of Want is 
one of those permanent gnd powerful conditions which , necessarily 
modify a character. The well-fed mastiff loses his ferocity. But the 
temporary and incidental effect of school education, and other 
circumstancel of minor importance, can never be said to modify a 
tharaeter ; they only more or less accelerate its development. 

Goethe furnishes us with a striking illustration of the degree in 
which outward circumstances affect character. He became early the 
favourite \>f several eminent painters, was constantly in their ateliers, 
playing with them, and making them explain their works to him. 
He was, moreover, a frequent visitor at picture sales and galleries, 
till at last his mind became so familiarised with the subjects treated 
by artists, that he could at once tell what historical Or biblical sub- 
ject was represented in every painting he saw. Indeed, his imagi- 
nation was so stimulated by familiarity with these works, that in his 
tenth or eleventh year he wrote a description of twelve possible pic- 
tures on the history of Joseph, and some of his conceptions were 
thought worthy of being executed by artists of renown. It may be 
further added, in anticipation, that during the whole of his life h© 
was thrown much with painters and pictures, and was for many years 
tormented with the desire of becoming an artist. If, therefore, Cir- 
cumstance had the power of forming talent, we ought to find him a 
painter. What is the fact ? The fact is that he had not the t^ent 
which makes a painter ; he had no faculty, properly speaking, for 
plastic art ; and years of labour, aided by the instruction and counsel 
of the best masters, were powerless to give him even a respectable n 
facility. All therefore that Circumstance did in this case was to 
give his other faculties the opportunity o-f exercising themselves in 

v 

* (t The greatness or the smallness of a man is determined for him at his birth) as 
strictly asitlfl determined for a fruit, whether it is to be a currant or an apricot. Edu- 
cation, favourable circumstances, resolution, industry, may do much, in a certain sense 
they do tmvthing; that -is to say, they determine whether the poor apricot shall fall in 
the form d a green bead, blighted by the east wind, and U trodden under toot ; or f 
whether it shall expand into tender pride and sweet brightness of golden velvet. — liusxut, 
Modern Painters, iiifp. 44, 
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a# $ A did not create the special talent required. Circumstance cin 
create no talent $ it is food, not nutrition : stimulus, not organ. 

Other hoys, besides Goethe, heard the Lisbon earthquake eagerly 
discussed ; but they had not their religious doubts awakened by it, 
as his were awakened in his sixth year. This catastrophe, which, in 
1755, spread consternation over Europe, he has described as having 
greatly perturbed him. The narratives he heard of a magnificent 
capital suddenly smitten — churches, houses, towers, felling with a 
crash — the bursting land vomiting flames and smoke — and sixty 
thousand souls perishing in an instant — shook his faith in the bene- 
ficence of Providence. u God, the creator and preserver of heaven 
and earth,” he says, “ whom the first article of our creed declared to 
be so wise and benignant, had not displayed paternal 0 care in thus 
consigning both the just and the unjust to the same destruction. Id 
vain my young mind strove to resist these impressions.® It was im- 
possible ; the more so as the* wise and religious themselves cpuld not 
agree upon the view to be taken of the event.” 0 

At this very time Voltaire was agitating the same doubts. 

“ Direz-vous, en voyaut oet amas de victimes : 

Dieu s’est veng6, leur mort eat le pnx de leur crimes ? 

Quel crime, quelle faute out commis ces enfans 
Sur le sein maternel 6cras6s et tauglans ? 

Lisbonne qui n’est plus, eftt-elle plus de vices 
Quo Loudros, quo Paris, ploughs dans les delices? 

Lisbonne est abim6e ; et Ton danse a Pans.” 


We are not, however, to suppose that the child rushed hastily to such 
a conclusion. He debated it in his own mind as he heard it debated 
around him. Bettina records that on bis coming one day from church, 
where he had listened to a sermon on the subject, in which God’s 
goodness was justified, his father asked him what impression the ser- 
mon had made. “ Why,” said he, “ it may after all be a much sim- 
pier matter than the clergyman thinks ; God knows very well that 
an immortal soul can receive no injury from a mortal accident,” 
Doubts once raised would of course recur, and the child began to 
settle into a serious disbelief iu the benignity of Providence, learning 
to considgr God as the wrathful Deity depicted by the Hebrews 
•(This was strengthened by the foolish conduct of those around him, 
who, on the occasion of a terrible thunderstorm which shattered the 
windows, dragged him and his sister into a dark passage, “where 
the whole household, distracted with fear, tried to conciliate the 
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The doubts which*troubled Wolfgang gradually subsided* J&h|# 
family circle he was the silent reflective listener to constant theolo- 
gical debates. The various sects separating from the established 
church all seemed to be animated by the one desire of approaching 
the Deity, especially through Christ, more nearly than seemed pos- 
able through the ancient forms. It occurred to him that he, also, 
might make such an approach, and in a more direct way. Unable 
to ascribe a form to the Deity, he i6 resolved to seek him in His 
works, and in the good old Bible fashion, to build an altar to Him.” 
For this purpose he selected some types, such as ores and other na- 
tural productions, and ^arranged them in symbolical order on the 
ranges of & music stand ;* bn the apex was to be a flame typical of 
the soul’s aspiration, and for this a pastille did duty. Sunrise Was 
awaited with impatience. The glittering of the house tops gave 
signal ; he applied a burning-glass to the pastille, and thus was the 
worship consummated by a priest of seven years old, alone in his 
bedroom ! * 

Lest the trait just cited should make us forget that we are tracing 
/ the career of a child, it may be well |o recall the anecdote related by 
Bettina, who had it from his mother ; it will serve to set us rights 
as to the childishness. One day his mother, seeing him from bet 
window cross the street with his comrades, was amused with the 
gravity of his carriage, and asked laughingly, if he meant thereby to 
distinguish himself from his companions. The little fellow replied, 
“ I begin with this. Later on in life I shall distinguish myself in far 
other ways.” 

On another occasion, he plagued her with questions as to whether 
the stars would perform all they had promised at his birth. “ Why,” 
said she, “ must you have the assistance of the stars, when other 
people get on very well without ? ” “ I am not to be satisfied with 

what does for other people 1 ” said the juvenile Jupiter. 

He had just attained his seventh year when the Seven Years’ War 
broke out. His grandfather espoused the cause of Austria, his father 
that -.of Frederick. This difference of opinion brought with it con- 
tentions, and finally separation between the families. The exploits 
of the Prussian army were enthusiastically cited on the ope side and 
depreciated on the other. It was an all-absorbing topic, awakening 
passionate partisanship. Men looked with strange feelings on $he 
struggle which the greatest captain of his fge was maintaining 

* A similar anecdote is related of himself by that strangsitomaiicist, once the idol e# 
his day, and now f^most entirely forgotten, Bestif de la Breti&e. — See 
6hfeaA3ia ns N erval. ‘ ' 
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Austria, and France. The ruler p| riot than 
five milHoas of men was fighting unaided against thornier* ofmore 
a hundred millions; an# in spite of his alleged violation of ' 
himonr* it was difficult to hear without enthusiasm of his brilliant 
exploits. Courage and genius in desperate circumstances always 
awaken sympathy; and men paused not to ask what justification 
there was for the seizure of Silesia, nor why the Saxon standards 
drooped in the churches of Berlin. The roar of victorious cannon 
\ stunned the judgment ; the intrepid general was blindly worshipped. 
*The Seven Years’ War soon became a German epos. Archenholtz 
wrote its history (1791); and this work— noisy with guard-room 
bragging and folly, the rant of a miles (floriosus turned philosophe 
— was nevertheless received with enthusiasm, was translated into 
Latin, and read in schools in company with Tacitus and Caesar. r 
This Seven Years’ War was a circumstance from v&icb, as it is 
thought, Goethe ought to have received some epic inspiration. He 
received from it precisely that which was food to his character. He 
caught the grand enthusiasm, but, as he says, it was the personality 
of the hero, rather than the greatness of his cause, which made him 
* rejoice in every victory, copy the songs of triumph, and the lampoons 
directed against Austria. He learnt now the effects of party spirit. 
At the table of his grandfather he had to hear galling sarcasms, and 
Vehement declamations showered on his hero. He heard Frederick 
“ shamefully slandered.” u And as in my sixth year, after the Lisbon 
earthquake, I doubted the beneficence of Providence, so now, on 
account of Frederick, I began to doubt the justice of the world.” 

Over the doorway of the house in which he was bom was a lyre 
and a star, announcing, as every interpreter will certify, that a poet 
wks to make that house illustrious. The poetic faculty early mani- 
fested itself. We have seen him inventing conclusions for his 
^mother’s stories ; and as he grew older he began to invent stories for 
the amusement of his playfellows, after he had filled his mind with, 
images — 

“ Lone sitting on the shores of old Romance” 

Be had read the Orbis Pictus, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Homer’s Iliad 
in prose, T$rg%l in theoriginal, Tdemachus, Robinson Crusoe, Anson's 
^Voyages, with such books as Fortunatus, The Wandering Jew, The 
of Aymon, &c. He also read and learned by heart most 
*bf the poets of that day : Gellert, Haller, who had really some gleams 
poetry; and Canitz, Hagedom, Drollinger,— writers then much 
»ved, now slumbering upon dusty shelves, unvisited, except by an 
i'n^fcasional historian, and by spiders of an inquiring 
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Not only did he tell stories, he wrote them also, as we gather 
from a touching little anecdote preserved by Bettina/* The small- 
pox had carried off his little brothel Jacob. To the surprise of his 
mother* Wolfgang shed no tears, believing 'Jacob to be with God ini 
heaven. “Did you pot love your little brother, then,” asked his 
mother, “ that yon do not grieve for his loss ? ” He ran to his room, 
and from under the bed drew a quantity of papers on which he had 
written stories and lessons. “ I had written all these that I might 
teach them to him,” said the child. He was then nine years old. 

>^^EortTy beIbre the death of his brother he was startled by the 
sound of the warder’s trumpet from the chief tower, announcing the 
approach gf troops. This was in January 1759. On came the troops 
in continuous masses, and the rolling tumult of their drums called 
till the women to the windows, and all the boys in admiring crowds 
into the streets. The troops were French. They seized the guard- 
house ; and in a little while the city was a camp. To make matters 
worse, ttfese troops were at war with Frederick, whom Wolfgang 
and his father worshipped. They were soon billeted through the 
town ; and things relapsed into their usual routine, varied by a 
military occupation. In the Goethe-house an important person was 
quartered, — Count de Thorane, the king’s lieutenant, a man of taste ; 
and munificence, who assembled round him artists and celebrities, 
and won the affectionate admiration of Wolfgang, though he failed 
to overcome the hatred of the old councillor. 

This occupation of Frankfort brought with it many advantages to 
Goethe. It relaxed the severity of paternal book education, and 
began another kind of tuition — that of life and manners. The per-, 
petual marching through the streets, the brilliant parades, the music, 
the “ pomp, pride, and circumstance ” were not without their in- 
fluence. Moreover, he now gained conversational familiarity with 
French,* and acquaintance with the theatre. The French natiqn 
always carries its 66 civilization ” with it, — namely, a cafe and 
theatre. In Frankfort both were immediately opened ; and Goethe 
was presented with a “ free admission ” to the theatre, a privilege he 
used daily, not always understanding, but always enjoying what he 
saw. In tragedy the measured rhythrr^ alow utterance, and abstract 
language enabled him to understand the play, better than he undei^ 
stood comedy, wherein the language, besides iteming amid the details 
of private life, was also more rapidly spoken. .But at the theatre, 
boys are not critical, and do not need to understand a play in order 

* He says that he had never learned French before ; but^thw is erroneous, a« 
exercises prove, : 
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.. A Racine, found upon his fathers shelves, was eagerly 

studied, and the speeches were declaimed with more or less apprecia- 
tion of their meaning. . • 

. v; ; r The theatre, and acquaintance with a chattering little braggart, 
Derones, gave him such familiarity with, the language, that in 
& month he surprised his parents with his facility. This Derones 

E is acquainted with the actors, and introduced him behind the 
sues.” At ten years of age to go “ behind the scenes ” means a 
eat deal. We shall see hereafter how early he was introduced 
behind the scenes of life. For the present let it be noted that he , 
was a frequenter of the green-room, and admitted into the dressing- 
room, where the actors and actresses dressed and undressed with 
philosophic disregard to appearances ; and this, from repeated visits, 

' he also learned to regard as quite natural. 

A grotesque scene took place between these two b5ys. Derones 
excelled, as he affirmed, in t4 affairs of honour.” had been e ng aged 
in several, and had always managed to disarm his antagonist, and 
then nobly forgive him. One day he pretended that Wolfgang had 
insulted him : satisfaction was peremptorily demanded, and a duel 
was the result. Imagine Wolfgang, aged twelve, arrayed in shoes 
and silver buckles, fine woollen stockings, dark serge breeches, green 
coat with gold facings, a waistcoat of gold cloth, cut out of his 
father’s wedding waistcoat, his hair curled and powdered, his hat 
under his arm, and little sword, with silk sword-knot. This little 
mannikin stands opposite his antagonist with theatrical formality; 
swords clash, thrusts come quick upon each other, the combat grows 
hot, when the point of Derones’ rapier lodges in the bow of Wolfgang’s 

217 ,Ke " pon the Fn »“* l»y, with great magnjrmty, 

deeto, that he » »t„fied t The two embrace, art retire to a Js 
to refresh themselves with a glass of almond milk.f 

L 5itA Cal r, biti0n! Whi ° h stirs 118 aU > s °on prompted Wolfgang. 

, ™ ltated Terence 5 ^ was now to make a mofe 
elaborate effort m the style of Piron. When the play was completed 

theatas, although certainly ”o° three consecutive ''phrase^' ’“m I ? e at the French 

Nav, ao great wa/this understood by 

»v«pening theatres on Sunday, with the profoundeet 8^8^ t th j Fr9 ?^ custom, of 

Warn, irresistible : and one Sunday night, at Nantes T? ckedn «*> attraction 

'■? J^^.ytth pricking conscisnees. To this day I ««« tr , 0th8r f stole into the 
; gandienee ray bin bit.' redemanding a cjjj Tin^whwf” hear 

c ,Brh)fih encore/); and to this day I rememWliJ ™ which we joined with a stout 
^ Ittideratood only in passing glimpses, Goethe’s ionoiJL ^ aug ! le t at what we certainly 
*2? obstacle to his enjoyment, Stance of the language was, t m, 

J>Whs flghT^Z^^ls sw«d?-nrt &« d tkC read6r th, 4 to d«y G«mau 
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sinbmitted £t to Derones, who, pointing out several grammaticajl 
blunders, promised to examine it more critically, and talked of giving 
it Ms support with the manager. Wolfgang saw, in his mind’s eye, 
the name of his play already placarded at the comers of the street I 
Unhappily Derones in his critical capacity was merciless. He picked 
the play to pieces, and stunned the poor author with the critical 
jargon of that day ; proclaimed the absolute integrity of the Three 
Unities, abused the English, laughed at the Germans, and maintained 
the sovereignty of French taste in so confident a style, that his 
listener was without a reply. If silenced, however, he was not con- 
vinced. It set him thinking on those critical canons. He studied the 
treatise op the Unities by Corneille, and the prefaces of Racine. 
The resiilt of these studies was profound contempt for that system ; 
Ind it is, perhaps, to Derones that we owe something of the daring 
defiance of fcil “rule,” which startled Germany in Ootz von 
Berlichingen. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

VARIOUS STUDIES. 

At length, June 1761, the French quitted Frankfort; and studies 
were seriously resumed. Mathematics, music, and drawing were 
commenced under paternal superintendence. For mathematics 
Wolfgang had no aptitude ; for music little ; he learned to play on 
the harpsichord, and subsequently on the violoncello, but he never 
attained any proficiency. Drawing continued through life a 
pleasant exercise* 

Left now to the calm of uninterrupted studies, he made gigantic 
strides. Even the hours of recreation were filled with some" useful 
occupation. He added English to his polyglot store ; and to keep 
up his several languages, he invented % Romance, wherein six or 
seven brothers and sisters scattered over the world corresponded 
with each other. The eldest describes in good German all the 
incidents of his travels ; his sister answers in womanly style with 
short sharp sentences, and nothing but full stops, much as Siegivart 
was afterwards written. Another brother studies theology, and 
therefore writes in Latin, with postscripts in Greek. A third and 
a fourth, clerks at Hamburg and Marseilles, take English and 
French ; Italian is given to a musician ; while the youngest, who 
remains at home, writes in Jew-German. This romance led him to 
i more accurate study of geography. Having placed his characters 
in various parts of the globe, he was not satisfied till he had a 
distinct idea of these localities, so that the objects and events should 
be consonant with probability. While trying to master the strange 
dialect — Jew-German — he was led to the study of Hebrew. As the' 
Original language of the Old Testament this seemed to him an in- 
dispensable acquisition* His father consented to give him a Hebrew 
j,SHfbt6T; and although he attained no scholarship in that difficult 
language, yet the reading, translating, and committing to memory 
ofvariouymrts of the Bible, brought out the meaning more vividly 
; ^fore hiiflJus everyone will understand who compares the lasting 
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fipect produced by the laborious school reading of Sallust and Livy, 
with the fhcile reading of Robertson and Hume. The Bible made 
a profound impression upon him. To a boy of *his constitutional v 
reflectiveness, the severe Study of this book could not fail to exercise 
a deep and permeating influence ; nor, at the same time, in one so 
accustomed to think for himself, could it fail to awaken certain 
doubts. ^ The contradiction,” he says, “between the actual or 
possible, and tradition, forcibly arrested me. I often posed my tutors 
with the sun standing still on Gideon, and the moon in the valley of 
Ajalon ; not to mention other incongruities and impossibilities. All 
my doubts were now awakened, as in order to master the Hebrew I 
studied the literal version by Schmidt, printed under the text.” 

One result of these Hebrew studies was a biblical poem on Joseph 
And his Brethren ; which he dictated to a poor half idiot who lived 
in his father’s* house, and who had a mania for copying or wrjting 
under dictation. Goethe soon found the process of dictation of 
, great Service ; and through life it continued to be his favourite mode 
of composition. All his best thoughts and expressions, he says, came 
* to him while walking ; he could do nothing seated. 

To these multifarious studies in Literature must be added multi- v 
ferious studies of Life. The old Frankfort city with its busy crowds, 
its fairs, its mixed population, and its many sources of excitement, 
offered great temptations, and great pasture to so desultory a genius. 
This is perhaps a case wherein Circumstance may be seen influencing 
the direction of Character. A boy of less impressionable nature, of 
less many-sided curiosity, would have lived in such a city undis- 
turbed ; some eyes would see little of the variety, some minds would 
be unsolicited by the exciting objects. But Goethe’s desultory, 
because impulsive, nature found continual excitement in fresh 
objects ; and he was thus led to study many things, to grasp at 
many forms of life, instead of concentrating himself upon a few. 
A large continuity of thought and effort was perhaps radically un- 
congenial to such a temperament ; yet one cannot help speculating 
whether under ether circumstances he might not have achieved it. 
Had he been reared in a quiet little old German town, where tie 
. would have daily seen the same faces in the silent streets, and come 
in contact with the same characters his culture might have been leas 
various, but it might perhaps have heen deeper. Had he been rented 
in the country, with only the changing seasons and the sweet serenities 
of Nature to occupy his attention when released from study, he would 
certainly hate been a different poet. The long’ "™^r»fterndona 
spent in lonel/nambles, the deepening twihghtjf filled ||pi shadowy 
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imwt% the slow uniformity of his external life necessarily throwing 
MSh’ ! ftfe*e more upon the subtle diversities of -inward experience 
would inevitably have influenced his genius in quite different direor ■’ 
:, t^oa&, would have animated his works with a very different spirit. . 
who shall say that to him this would have been all g&l| ? Who 
say that it would not have been a loss ? For such an organisa^ 
tion ae his the life he led was perhaps the very best. 

an< ^ the varieties of objects which solicited his attention, 

> isdiilPlhey helped to encourage that tendency, also helped to nourish; 
^ his inind with images such as afterwards became the richest material 
fin? his art. , f 

At any rate it is idle to speculate on what would have i>6en; we 
<• must concern ourselves with what was. The boy saw Inuch of life, 
in the lower as in the upper classes. He passed from the society of* 
the Count de Thorane, and of the artists whom the Count assembled 


round him (from whom the boy learned something of the technical 
details of painting), to the society of the Jews in the strange, old, * 
filthy, but deeply-interesting Judengasse ; or to that of various 


artizans, in whose shops his curiosity found perpetual food. The 
j. Jews were doubly interesting to him : as social pariahs, over whom 
there hovered a mingled mystery of terror and contempt, and as 
descendants of the Chosen People, whp preserved the language, the 
opinions, and many of the customs of the old biblical race. He was 


impressed by their adherence to old customs ; by their steadfastness 
and courageous activity ; by their strange features and accents, by 
their bright cleverness and good nature. The pretty Jewish maidens," 

, smiled agreeably upon him. He began to mingle with them ; 
managed to get permission to attend some of their ceremonies ; and 
attended their schools. As to artizan% he was all his life curious 
about their handicrafts, and fond of being admitted into their family 
circles. Scott himself was not fonder of talking to one ; ubr did 
Scott make better use of such manifold experience. Frederika’s 
/ sister told a visitor that Goethe knew several handicrafts,^^ had 
^vea learned basket-making from a lame man in Sesenheim. r |fere 
^Frankfort the boy was welcome in many a shop. The Jailer, 
Lautensack, gladly admitted him to witness the mysteries of ^is art, 
while hq made the bouquet of jewels for the Kaiser, o*a diamond 
imaff-bo^^ch Bath ftoethe had ordered as a preseat for his m&f 
boy eagerly questioning him respecting precious stones, and the 
, #gmviags which the Jeweller possessed. Nothnagel, thepainter, ,■ 
Jiad established an oil-cloth manufactory; and the boy not only " 
learned aJpthe processes, but lent a helping hand, a 



Besides these forW of life, there were others whose 
"llust hot be overlooked ; one of these brings before lis the Fraulyin 54 
£on yettenbe rg, of whom we first get a glimpse in connection with V 
.. IBErCSfeSation, which tqok place at this period, 1763, The readers 
of WUhek$ , Meister are familiar with this gentle and exquisite cha- ‘ 
racter, Wtfere she is represented in the “ Confessions of a Beautify 
SouL*** la the 66 Confessions ” we see that the “ piety” and retire-, 
meiit are represented less as the consequences of evangelical i|toai- ' 
nation, than of moral serenity and purity shrinking from contai^with 
a worj^ of which it has been her fate to see the coarsest features. 
Tike real Fraulein von Klettenberg it is perhaps now impossible to 
separate Ifeom the ideal so beautifully painted by Goethe. On him 
her influence jjras avowedly very great, both at this period and sub- 
sequently. It was not so much the effect of religious discussion, as 
tfie experience it gave him of a deeply religious nature. She was 
neither bigot nor prude. Her faith was an inner light which shed 
mild radiance around her. f Moved by her influence, he wrote a 
series of Religious Odes , after the fashion of that day, and greatly 
pleased his father by presenting them copied neatly in a quarto, 
volume. His father begged that every year he would present him , 
with such a volume. 

A very diffpi^nt^Qrt ,ia£iamalfi inflnftnnft has now to be touched on. 
His heart began to flutter with the emotions of love. He was not 
quite fifteen, when J^etcherq^he sister of one of his disreputably 
companions, first set his youthful pulses throbbing to the movements 
of the divine passion. The story is told in a rambling way in the 
Autobiography, and may here be very briefly dismig&ed. He had 
often turned his poetical talents to practical purposes, namely, writing 
wedding and funeral verBes, the money produce of which went in joyous 
feastings. In these he was almost daily thrown with Gxetchen ; but 
she, though kind, treated him as a child, and never permitted the 
Slightest familiarity. A merry life they led, in picnics and pleasure 
, bouts j; and the coronation of the Kaiser Joseph II. was the occasion 
of increased festivities. One night, after the fatigues of a sight* * 
seeing dayf the hours rolled^, unheeded over these thoughtless metqjjfe-* 
headl and the stroke of midnight startled them. To his dismay, 
Wolfgang found he had forgotten the door-key with which hitherto 

. * v ' . / ■ 

^ # Or as we in England, following Carlyle, have been misled into calling it, the 
M Conf esskshs of a Eair Saint.” The schone Seele—une belle dme , was one of the favourite 
epithets oTthe last century. Goethe applies it to Klopstock, who was neither 11 saint nos , 

t In VaBNnAOBN von Eksb’s Vermischte Schrtftm (voL iii. p,; 83), the rem^r will and 
a few significant defers respecting this remarkable person, and itime 
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he|*a been able to -evade paternal knowledge of Ms late hoars, 
ftilsfibjSfen proposed that they should all remain together, and' pa 
the night in conversation. This was agreed on. But, as in all such 
cases* vibe effort was vain. Fatigue weighed down their eyelids 
conversation became feebler and feebler; two strangers already slum* 
in comers of the room ; one friend sat in a corner with, his 
frothed, her head reposing on his shoulder; another crossing his 
m0m>ori the table, rested his head upon them — and snored. The 
npisy -loom had become silent. Gretchen and her lover sat by the 
window talking in undertones. Fatigue at length conquered her 
also, and drooping her head upon his shoulder she too slept. With 
tender pride he supported that delicious burden, till like the rest he 
gave way, and slept. * # ^ w 1 * 

It was broad day when he awoke. Gretchen was standing befoi# 
a mirror arranging her cap. She smiled on him more^ amiably than 
ever she had smiled before ; and pressed his hand tenderly as he 
departed. But now, while he seemed drawing nearer to h^r, the de- 
nouement was at hand. Some qf the joyous companions had been 
guilty of nefarious practices, such as forgeries of documents. His 
friend and Gretchen were involved in the accusation, though falsely. 
Wolfgang had to undergo a severe investigation, which, as he was 
perfectly innocent, did not much afflict him ; but an affliction came 
out of the investigation, for Gretchen i^, her deposition concerning 
him, said, “ I will not deny that I hate often seen him, and seen him 
with pleasure, but I treated him as a child, and my affection for him 
was merely that of a sister.” Ijis exasperation may be imagined* 
A boy aspiring to the dignity of manhood knows few things more 
galling than to be treated as a boy by the girl whom he has honoured 
with his homage. He suffered greatly, |f this destruction of his ro- ? 
mance : nightly was his pillow wet with tears ; food became repug- 
nant to him ; life, he thought, had no longer an object. 

But pride came to his aid ; pride and that volatility of youth, 
Which compensates for extra-sensitiveness by extra-facility in for* 
getting. He threw himself into study, especially of philosophy, 
4a der guidance of a tutor, a sort of Wmgner to the young FmM. 
This tutor, who preferred dusty quartos to all the landscapes in the 
world, used to banter him upon being a true German, such as Tacitus 
.describes* avid of the emotions excited by solitude and scenery 
Laughter weaned him not from the enjoyment. He was enjoying 
his first sorrow : the luxury of melancholy, the romance of a forjom 
existence, drove him into solitude. Like Bellerophon he &d 
his own heart, away from the haunts of men. He made frequent 
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fflMog irnmitm. Those mountains which from earliest childhood 
Md Aood so distant, u haunting him like a passion,” were now his 
fevodnte resorts. He visited Homburg, Kroaburg, Konigstein, 
Wiesbaden, Schwalbach, Biberich, These filled his mipd with lovely 
images. 

Severer studies were not neglected. To please his father he wqp 
diligent in application to jurisprudence ; to please himself he was still 
more diligent in literature : Morhofs Polyhistor , Gessner's Imgoge, 
and Baylds Dictionary , filled him with the ambition to become an 
University Professor. Herein, as, indeed, throughout his career, we 
see the strange impressibility of his nature, which, like the fabled 
chameleon, takes its colour from every tree it lies under. 

Th^ melancholy fit did not last long. And he again felt a flut- 
tering of the heart in the society of Charity Meixner, one of his 
sister’s friend^ of whom we shall catch another glimpse during his 
stay at Leipsic. A circle of lively friends, among them Horn, of 
whom we shall hear n^ore anon, drew him inirt) gaiety again. Their 
opinion of his talents appears to have been enormous ; their love for 
him, and interest in all he did, was g£ the kind which followed him 
through life. No matter what his mood — in the wildest student- 
period, in the startling genius-period, and in the diplomatic-period — 
whatever offence his manner created, was soon forgotten in the irre- 
sistible fascination of his nature. The secret of that fascination was 
his own overflowing lovingness, and his genuine interest in every 
individuality, however opposite to his own. 

With these imperfect glances $t his early career we close this 
book, on his departure from home for the University of Leipsic. 
Before finally quitting this period, we may take a survey of the 
^characteristics it exhibits, assume guide in our future inquiries. 








CHAPTER V. 

THE CHILD IS FATHER TO THE MAN. 

As in the soft round lineaments of childhood we trace the features 
which after ydfars will develope into more decided forme, so in the 
moral lineaments of the Child may be traced the characteristics 
the Man. /But an apparent solution of continuity takes place in 
the transition period, a^d the Youth is in many respects unlike 
what he has been in cMldhood, and what he will be in maturity. In 
youth, when the passions begin to stir, the character is made to 
swerve from the orbit previously traced. Passion rules the hour. 
^Thus we often see the prudent child turn out an extravagant youth ; 
but he crystallizes once more into prudence, as he hardens with age. 

This was certainly the case with Goethe, who, if he had died 
young,* like Shelley or Keats, would have left a name among the most 
genial , not to say extravagant, of poets ; but who, living to the age 
of eighty-two, had fifty years of crystallization to acquire a definite 
figure which perplexes critics. . In his childhood, scanty as the de- 
tails are which enable us to reconstruct it, we see the main features 
of the man. 

And first of his manysidedness . Seldom has a boy exhibited# 
such variety of tendencies. The multiplied activity of his life is pre- 
figured in the varied tendencies of his childhood. We see him as an 
orderly, somewhat formal, inquisitive, reasoning, deliberative child, 
a precocious learner, an omnivorous reader, and a vigorous logician 
who thinks for himself so independent, that at six years of age he 
doubts the beneficence of the Creator, and at seven, doubts the Compe- 
tence and justice of the world’s judgment. He is inventive, poetical, 
proud, loving, volatile, with a mind open to all influences, swayed 
by every gust, and yet, while thus swayed as to the direction of bp 
activity, master over that activity. The most diverse characters, the 
most antagonistic opinions interest him. He is very studious : flo 
, bookworm more so ; alternately busy with languages, t^holOgy^f : 
antiquities, law, philosophy, poetry, and religion ; jet he joins in all 
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jfa^fe.eoen^ gets familiar with life, in various forms, and stays' out* i 
l&teo’ nights* He is also troubled by melancholy, dreamy moods* 
fi^rctng him ever and anon into solitude. 

Among the dominant characteristics, however, are seriousness, 
formality, rationality. He is by no means a naughty boy. He gives 
his parents no tremulous anxiety as to cc what will become of him^ 
He seems very much master of himself. It is this which in later 
years perplexed his critics, who could not reconcile this appearance 
of self-mastery, this absence of expressed enthusiasm, with their con- 
ceptions of a poet. Assuredly he had enthusiasm, if ever man had 
it : at least, if enthusiasm (being u full of the God ”) means being 
filled with a sublime idea, and by its light working steadily. He 
had little of the other kind of enthusiasm — that insurrection of the 
feelings carrying away upon their triumphant shoulders the Reason 
which has no longer power to guide them. And hence it is that 
whereas the quality which first strikes us in , piost poets is Emotion, 
with its caprices, infirmities, and generous Errors ; the first quality 
which strikes us in Goethe — the Child and Man, but not the Youth 
— is Intellect, with its clearness and’ calmness. He has also a pro- 
voking immunity from error. I say provoking , for we all gladly 
overlook the errors of enthusiasm : some, because these errors appeal 
to compassion ; and some, because these errors establish a community 
of impulse between the sinner and ourselves, forming, as it were, 
broken edges which show us where to look for support — scars which 
tell of wounds we have escaped. But we are pitiless to the cold* 
prudence which shames our weakness and asks no alms from our 
charity. Why do we all preach Prudence, and secretly dislike it ? 
Perhaps, because we dimly feel that life without its generous errors 
might want its lasting enjoyments; and thus the very mistakes 
which arise from an imprudent, unreflecting career, are absolved by 
that instinct which suggests other aims for existence beyond pru- 
dential aims. This is one reason why the erring lives of Genius 
command such deathless sympathy. 

Having indicated so much, I may now ask those who are distressed 
by the calm, self-sustaining superiority of Goethe in old age, whether, 
on deeper reflection, they cannot reconcile it with their conceptions 
of the poet’s nature? We admire Rationality, but we sympathise 
With Sensibility. Our dislike of the one arises from its supposed 
incompatibility with the other. But if a man unites the mastery of 
Will and Intellect to the ptofoundest sensibility# Emotion, shall we ' 
not say of him that he has in living synthesis vindicated Jjpth what 
we preach and What w£ lovg ? That Goethe united theso will be 
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own in this Biography* In the chapters about to follow 
him wild, restless, aimless, erring, and extravagant 
efaough to satisfy the most ardent admirer of the vagabond^nature of 
pq&yto i the Child and the Jdan will at times be scarcely traceable 
in the Youth. 

* v One trait must not be passed over, namely, his want of patience, 
which, while it prevented his ever thoroughly mastering the technique 
of any one subject, lay at the bottom of his multiplied activity in 
directions so opposed to each other. He was excessively impressible, 
caught the impulse from every surrounding influence, and was thus 
never constant to one thing, because his susceptibility was connected 
with an impatience which soon made him weary. There are men 
who learn many languages, and never thoroughly master the gHln- 
mar of one. Of these was Goethe. Easily excited to throw hfe 
energy in a new direction, he had not the patience which begins at 
the beginning, and rises gradually, slowly into assured mastery. Like 
an eagle he swooped down upon his prey ; he could not watch for it, 
with cat-like patience. It is to this impatience we must attribute 
the fact of so many works being left fragments, so many composed 
by snatches during long intervals. Prometheus, Mahomet , Pie Na- 
tilrliche Tochter , Elpenor , Achilleis , Nausikaa , remain fragments. 
Faust, Egmont , Tasso, Iphigenia, Meister, were many years in hand. 
Whatever could be done in a few days — while the impulse lasted — 
was done ; longer works were spread over a series of years. 
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1765 to 1,771. 

44 In grossen Stadten lernen friih 
Dio jiingsten Knaben was ; 

Denn manche Bucher lesen sie 
Und horen diess und dass ; 

Vom Lieben und vom Kussen 
Sie brauchen’s nicht zu wissen ; 

Und mancher ist im zwolften Jahr 
Fast kliiger als sein Vater war 
Da er die Mutter ^hra.” 

1 (Eser taught me that the Ideal of Beauty is Simplicity and Repose, and thence it 
follows that no youth can be a Master." 


CHAPTER I 

THE LEIPSIC STUDENT. 

In the month of October 1765, Goethe, aged sixteen, arrived in Leip- * 
sic, to commence his collegiate life, and to lay, as he hoped, the solid 
foundation of a future professorship. He took lodgings in the Feuer- 
kugel, between the Old and New Markets, and was by the rector of 
the University inscribed on the 19th as s tudent “ in, the Ba varian 
nation.” At that period, and until quite recently, the University was , 
classed according to four “ Nations,” viz., the Meisnian, the Saxon, 
the Bavarian , and the. Polish. When the inscription was official, the 
“ nations ” were what in Oxford and Paris are called “ tongues j ? 
when not official, they were students’ clubs, such as they exist to 
this day. Goethe, as a Frankforter, was placed in the Bavarian.* 

If the reader has any vivid recollection of the Leipsie chapters in ' 
the Autobiography, let me beg him to dismiss them with ell haste 
from his mind ; that very work records the inability of recalling the 
enchanting days of youth “with the dimmed powers of an aged 

* Otto Jahn, ia the Bricfe an Leiprigtr Freundt, p. 9. A tranrtadoa of there 
interesting letten luA been published by Mr. Bobhbt 8unuti *|uner. i , 





T vrittA *} 1 * and it is Evident that the calm narrative of his Excellency 
X W. von Goethe very inaccurately represents the actual condition 
of the raw, wild student, just escaped from the paternal joqf, with 
m oney which seems unlimited, with the world before him which his 
genius is to conquer. His own letters, and the letters of his friend^, 
ena blerus 44 to read between the lines ” of the Aut o bi ography , and to 
read there a very different account. 

He first presented himself toHofrath Bohme, a genuine German 
professor, shut within the narrow circle of his speciality. To him. 
Literature and the Fine Arts were trivialities ; so that when the con- 
fiding youth confessed his secret ambition of studying belles lettres , 
in lieu of the jurisprudence commanded by his father, he met with 
every discouragement. Yet it was not difficult to persuade this im- 
pressible student that to rival Otto and Heineccius was the tru« 
ambition of a vigorous mind. He set to work in earnest, at first, as 
students usually do on arriving at seats of learning. * His attendance 
at the lectures on philosophy, history of law, and jurisprudence, was 
assiduous enough to have pleased even his father. But this flush of 
eagerness quickly subsided. Logic was invincibly repugnant to him. 
He hungered for realities, and could not be satisfied with definitions. 
To see operations of his mind which, from childhood upwards, had 
been conducted with perfect ease and unconsciousness, suddenly 
pulled to pieces, in order that lie might gain the superfluous know- 
ledge of what they were, and what they were called, was to him 
tiresome and frivolous. “I fancied I knew as much about God and 
the world as the professor himself, and logic seemed in many places 
to come to a dead standstill.” We are here on the threshold of that 
experience which has been immortalised in the scene between Me- 
phistopheles and the Student. Jurisprudence soon became almost 
equally tiresome. He already knew as much law as the professor 
thought proper to communicate ; and what with the tedium of the 
lectures, and the counter-attraction of delicious fritters, which used 
to come w hot from the pan precisely at the hour of lecture/’ no 
wonder that volatile Sixteen soon abated attendance. 

Volatile he was, wild, and somewhat rough, both in appearance 
in speech. He had brought with him a wild, uneasy spirit 
struggling towards the light. He had also brought with him the 
trough manners of Frankfort, the strong Frankfort dialect and collo- 
|quialisms, rendered still more unfit for the Leipsic salon by a mixture 

proverbs and biblical allusions. Nay, even his^costume w as in 
unpleasant contrast with that of the society in whichhe moved. |Ie 
lid an ample wardrobe, but unhappily it was doubfy out of fesbion:, 
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it had been manufactured at home by one of hia fhther’s servants, and 
thus itffts not only in the Frankfort style, but grotesquely madein 
that styles To complete his discomfiture, he saw a favourite low 
comedian throw an audience into fits of laughter by appearing on 
thd stage dressed precisely in that costume, which he had hitherto 
worn as the latest novelty ! All who can remember the early humi- 
liations of being far behind their companions in matters of costume, 
will sympathise with this youth. ;F£om one of his letters written 
shortly after his arrival, we may catch a glimpse of him. u To-day J 
have heard two lectures : Bohme on law, and Emesti on Cicero's 
Orator, That’ll do, eh? Next week we have collegium philoeo- 
phicum et mathematicum. I haven’t seen Grottsched yet. He is 
married again*. She is nineteen and he sixty-five. She is four feet 
Mgh, and he seven feet. She is as thin as a herring, and he as broad 
as a feathersaok. I make a great figure Here ! But as yet I am no 
dandy. I never shall become one. I need some skill to be indus- 
trious. In society, concerts, theatre, feastings, promenades, the time 
flies. Ha! it goes gloriously. But also expensively. The devil 
knows how my purse feels it. Hold ! rescue ! stop ! There go two" 
louis d’or. Help ! there goes another. Heavens ! another couple 
are gone. Pence are here as farthings are with you. Nevertheless 
one can live cheaply here. So I hope to get off with two hundred 
thalers — what do I say? with three hundred. N.B. Not including 
what has already gone to the devil.” 

Dissatisfied with College, he sought instruction elsewhere. At 
the table where he dined daily, kept by Hofrath Ludwig the rector, 
he met several medical students. He heard little talked of but medi- 
cine and botany, and the names of Haller, Linnaeus, and Buffon, were 
incessantly cited with respect. His ready quickness to interest him- 
self in all that interested those around him, threw him at once into 
these studies, which hereafter he was to pursue with passionate ardour, 
but which at present he only lightly touched. Anothe^^j^rce of 
mstrnatioKL>. awaited him , one which through life he ever gratefully 
acknowledged, namely, the society^of women, 

1 “ WiUst du genau erfahren was sich ziemt, 

So frage nur bei edlen Frauen an ! ” * 

So he speaks m ^Tasso ; and here, in Leipsic, he was glad to learn 
from Frau BohtSFSSFonly some of the requisites for society, but also 
some principles of poetic criticism. This delicate, accomplished woman 
was able to draw him into society, to teach him Ifombre and picqu^t, 

' * ** Wouldst clearly learn what the Becoming is, inquire of ^oble-minded women I % 
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nm, some of bis awkwardnesses* and last% t<fllaake Mtp ow& : 

.he poets he admired were a deplorable set* and that fas #ws, 

imitations of them deserved no better fate than the flames. 0 He had 
of Ms absurd wardrobe at one fell swoop* without a murmur 
at the expense. He now had also to cast away the poetic wardrobe 
$0ught from home With pride. He saw that it was poetic; jjHppery 
—saw that his own poems were lifeless; accordingly* a holociuBt was 
made of all his writings, prose ^and verse, and the kitchen fire wafted 
' tjaera into space. 

* But society became vapid to him at last. He was not at his ease. 
Cards nev er amused him and poetical discussion became painful. 
u I have not written a long while,” he writes to his friend Riese* 
u Forgive me. Ask not after the cause ! It was not bccupation* at 
all events. You live contented in Marburg ; I live so here. Solitary, 
solitary, quite solitary. Dear Riese, this solitude has awakened a. 

•, certain sadness in my soul : — * 


It is my only pleasure, 
Away from all the world, 
To lie beside the streamlet, 
And think of those I love. 


But contented as I am, I still feel the want of old companion#. I 
sigh for my friends and my maiden, and when I feel that my s|ghs 
are vain, — 

Then fills my heart with sorrow, — 

My eye is dim ; 

The stream which softly passed me, 

Hoars now in storm. 

No bird sings in the bushes, 

The zephyr which refreshed me 
Now storms from the north, 

And whirls off the blossoms. N 

With tremor I fly from the spot, — 

I fly, and seek in deserted streets 
Sad solitude. 

Yet bow happy I am, quite happy ! Horn has drawn me from low 
spirits by his arrival. He wonders why I am so changed. 

He seeks to find the explanation, 

Smiling thinks o’er it, looks me in the face ; 

But how can he find out my cause of grief ? 

I know it not myself. 


But I must tell you something of myself : 



Quite other wishes rise within me now, 

Hear friend, from those you have been wont to hear. 
You know how seriously X yooed the Muse ; 

With what a hate I scorned those whom the!## 
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lllfd ttcft the Moses beckoned. And yon know 
' How fondly I (alas ! most falsely) hoped 

The Mnses loved me,— gave me gift of song 1 
• My Lyre sounded many a lofty song, 

But not the Muses, not Apollo sent them. 

True, it is my pride made me believe 
The Gods descended to me, and no Master 
Produced more perfect works than mine ! 

No sooner came I here, than from my eyes 
Pell off the scales, as I first learned to prize 
Fame, and the mighty efforts fame required. 

Then seemed to me my own ambitious flight 
Bat as the agitation of a worm, 

Who in the dust beholds the eagle soar, 

And strives to reach him ; strains every nerve, 

* • Yet only agitates the dust he lies in. 

Sudden the wind doth rise, and whirls the dust 
In clouds, the worm is also raised with it : 

• Then the poor worm believes he has the wings 
Of eagles, raising him too in the air ! 

# But in another moment lulls the wind, 

The cloud of dust drops gently on the ground, 

And with the dust the worm, who crawls once more ! 
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Don’t be angry with my galimathias. Good-bye. Horn will finish 
this letter.” v 

Not only is this letter curious in its revelations of his state of 
mind, hut the verses into which it spontaneously flows, and which I 
have translated with more jealous fidelity to the meaning than to 
poetical reproduction, show how among his friends he was even then 
regarded as a future poet. The confession uttered in his final verses, 
clearly owes its origin to Frau Bohme’s criticisms ; but it is not every 
young poet who can he so easily discouraged. Even his discourage- 
ment could not last long. Schlosser, afterwards his brother-in-law, 
came to Leipsic, and by his preaching and example once more roused 
the productive activity which showed itself in German, French, 
English, and Italian verses. 

Schlosser, who was ten years his senior, not only awakened emu- 
lation by his own superior knowledge and facility, hut further aided 
him by introdu cing him to a se t of literary friends , with whom poetic 
discussiess^formed the staple of conversation. This circle met at the 
house of one Schonkopf, a WemMndler and Bauswirih, living in 
the Briibl, No. 79.* To translate these words into English equiva- 
lents would only mislead the reader. Schonkopf kept neither an 
hotel* nor a public house, but what in Germany is a substitute for 
both. He sold wine, and kept a table d’hote ; occasionally also let 


* The bodeft&l stands there, but has been almost entirely remodelled. 
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bedrooms to travellers. His wife, a lively, cultivated wom^Q, be* 
to a good family in Frankfort, drew Frankfort viatorii io ?iW 
- Louse ; and with her Goethe soon became on. terms of r jUitmiacy, 

. w$f deb Would seem surprising to the English reader wfeo onlj h^ard Of 
i her as an innkeeper’s wife. He became one of the family,andfell in 
hove with the daughter. I must further beg the reader to understand 
'that in ^Germany, to this day, there is a wide difference between the 
dining customs and our own. The English student, clerk, or bachelor, 
who dines at an eating-house, chop-house, or hotel, goes there simply 
to get his dinner, and perhaps look at the Times . Of the other 
diners, he knows nothing, cares little. It is rare that a word is inter- 
changed between him and his neighbour. Quite otherwise in 
i Germany. There the same society is generally to be v found at the 
I same table. The table d’hote is composed of a circle of hctbitufo, varied 
| by occasional visitors, who in time become, perhaps, members of the 
1 circle. Even with strangers conversation isixe^lyintenjhanged ; and 
in a little while friendships are formed over these dinner tables, 
according as natural taste and likings assimilate, which, extending 
beyond the mere hour of dinner, are carried into the current of life, 
r Germans do not rise so hastily from the table as we ; for time 
| with them is not so precious ; life is not so crowded ; time can beiound 
ifor quiet after-dinner talk. The cigars and coffee, which appear 
before the cloth is removed, keep the company together ; and in that 
state of suffused comfort which quiet digestion creates, they hear 
without anger the opinions of antagonists. In such a society must 
we imagine Goethe in the Schonkopf establishment, among students 
and men of letters, all eager in advancing their own opinions, and 
combating the false taste which was not their own. 

To complete this picture, and to separate it still more from our 
.English customs, you must imagine host and hostess dining at the 
Itable, while their charming daughter, who had cooked or helped to 
icook the dinner, brought them the wine. This daughter was the 
Anna Katharina, by intimates called Kathchen, and by Goethe, in 
the Autobiography, designated as Annchen. and_ Anngjtte. Her&por- 
trait, still extant, is very pleasing. She was then nineteen, lively, 
and loving ; how could she he insensible to the love of this glorious 
youth, in all the fervour of genius, and with all the attractions of 
beauty ? Insensible she was not, but being three years ol^er and of 
a lively satirical turn, she rather played with and plagued him, than 
suffered her affections to be ensnared. They saw each other daily, 
^ at diaaer hut in the evenings, when he accompanied the 
i pfeno of her brother by a feeble performance on the tfute. They also 
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'-pk -.-vp. private tbeatrte&ls, in which Goethe and Kathchen played the 
^ Minna von Bamhelm, then y a novelty, was among the pieces 
performed. That these performances were of a strictly amateur 
order may be gathered from the fact that in one of them the part of 
a ni^httiagale, which is important, was represented by a handkerchief, 
rolled up; into such ornithological resemblance as art could reach/ 

Two letters* quite recently discovered, have fallen into my hands ; 
they give us a curious glimpse of him at this time, such as one may 
look for in vain in his own account of himself, or in the accounts of 
any other writer. They are from his friend Horn, whose arrival he' 
mentioned in the letter previously quoted, and who was one of his 
daily companions in Frankfort. The first is dated 12th of August, 
1766, and is addressed to one Moors, a Frankfort companion. 

• ct To speak of our Goethe ! He is still the same proud, fantastic 
personage as when I came hither. If you only saw him, you would 
either be mad with anger or you would burst with laughter. I cannot 
at all understand how a man can so quickly transform himself. His 
manners and his whole bearing, at present, are as different as possible 
from his former behaviour. Over and above his pride, he is a dandy $0 
and all his clothes, handsome as they are, are in so odd a taste that 
they make him conspicuous among all the students. But this is 
indifferent to him ; one may remonstrate with him for his folly as 
much as one likes — 

Man mag Amphion seyn und Feld und Wald bezwingen, 

Nur keinen Goethe nicht kann man zur Klugheit bringen.f 

* * ,jjji * 

All his thought and effort is only to please himself and his lady-love. 
In every circle he makes himself more ridiculous than agreeable. 
Merely because the lady admires it, he has put on tricks and gestures 
that one cannot possibly refrain from laughing at. He has adopted 
a walk which is quite insufferable. If you only saw it ! 

‘II marche k pas compt^s, 

Comme un Recteur suivi des quatre Faculty.' 

His society is every day more intolerable to me, and he, too, tries 
to avoid me whenever he can. I am too plain a man for him to 
walk across the street .with me. What would the 4 king of Holland * 
fay if he saw him in this guise ? Do write again to him soon and ; 
tell him your opinion ; elso he and his lady-love will remain as silly 
as ever. Heaven only preserve me, as long as J am here, from any ! 

# Since printed in the work c£fced, on page 37. < 

t “ One may be Amphion and coerce the trees and rocks, byt not bring Goethe to his ; 
senses." * . * . ’-'a.. 
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sweetheart, for the women here are the very devil* Goethe, is not 
: : ^Wfewt who has made a fool of himself to please his Duloi&ea. I 
only wish you could see her just for once : she is the meet absurd 
icn^atme in the world. Her mine coquette avec u/n air hautain is 
all with which she has bewitched Goethe. Dear friend 1 how glad 
should I be if Goethe were still what he was iu Frankfort I Good 
friends as we were formerly, we can now scarcely endure each other 
’ for a quarter of an hour. Yet with time I still hope to convert him, 
though it is a hard matter to make a coxcomb wise. .But I will 
venture everything for the sake of it. 

* r • 

Ach ! friichtete dies mein Bemiihn ! 

Acb ! konnt* ich meinen Zweck erreichen! 

Ich wollt' nicht Luther, nicht Calvin, • * 

Noch einem der Bekehrer weichen * 

«' 

1 cannot write to him again what I have here told yop. I shall be 
delighted if you will do so. I care neither for his anger nor for that 
of his lady-love. For, after all, he is not easily offendecUwith me ; 
even when we have quarrelled he sends for me next day. So much 
of him ; more another time. 

“ Live and forget not thy Horn.” 

Moors followed Horn’s advice, and expressed to Goethe, apparently 
in very plain terms,, his astonishment and dissatisfaction at the dis- 
advantageous change. In October of the same year, he received 
, from Horn the following explanation : 

** But, dear Moors ! how glad you will be to learn that we have 
lost no friend in our Goethe, as we falsely supposed. He had so 
travestied himself as to deceive not only me but a great many others, 
and we should never have discovered the real truth of the matter, if 
your letter had not threatened him with the loss of a friend. I must 
tell you the whole story as he himself told it to me, for he has com- 
missioned me to do so in order to save him the trouble. He is iu 
loy$, it is true— he has confessed it to me, and will confess it to 
you ; but his love, though his circumstances are sad, is not culpable, 
as I formerly supposed. He loves. But not that young lady whom 
I suspected him of loving. He loves a girl beneath him in rank, but 
a girl whom— I think I do not say too much— you would yourself 
love if you saw her. I am no lover, so I shall write entirely without 
passion. Imagine to yourself a woman, well grown, thoi^knot very 
tall; a round, agreeable, though not extraordinarily beauti&d free; 

i- # “Ah, if my attempt (succeed, I should not envy Luther, Calvin, nor ant other 
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«pe«, gentle, engaging manners; a very pretty understanding, with-, 
eirt. having had any great education. He loves her very tenderly, 
with the. perfect, honest intentions of a virtuous man, though he 
knowsthat she can never be his. Whether she loves him in return 
I know not. You know, dear Moors, that is a point about which 
one cannot well ask ; but this much I can say to you, that they seem 
to be bom for each other. Now observe hiB cunning 1 That no 
one may suspect him of such an attachment, he undertakes to per- 
suade the world of precisely the opposite, and hitherto he has been 
extraordinarily successful. He makes a great parade, and seems to 
he paying court to a certain young lady of whom I have told you 
before. He can see his beloved and converse with her at certain 
times without* giving occasion for the slightest suspicion, and I often 
gbcompany him to her. If Goethe were not my friend. I should fall 
in love with her myself. Meanwhile he is supposed to be in love 
with the, Fraulein — — (but what do you care about her name ?) 
and people are fond of teasing him about her. Perhaps she herself 
believes that he loves her, but the good lady deceives herself. Since 
that time he has admitted me to closer confidence, has made me 
acquainted with his affairs, and shown me that his expenditure, is not 
so great as might be supposed. He is more of a philosopher and 
moralist than ever ; and innocent as his love is, he nevertheless dis- 
approves it. We often dispute about this, but let bim take what 
side he will, he is sure to win ; for you know what weight he can 
give to only apparent reasons. I pity him and his good heart, which 
really must be in a very melancholy condition, since he loves the 
most virtuous and perfect of girls without hope. But if we suppose, 
that she loves him in return, how miserable must he be on that very 
account 1 I need not explain that to you, who so well know the 
human heart. He has told me that he will write you one or two 
things about it himself. There is no necessity for me to recommend 
silence to you on this subject ; for you yourself see how necessary 
it is. . . . .” 

In his little poem, Dev Wahre Genuss, he says, “she is perfect, 
andber bnly fault is — that she loves me ” : • 


Sie ist Yollkommen, und sie fehlet 
Darin ailein class sis mich liebt. 

And he wishes us to believe that he teased her with trifles and idfc 
suspicions ; was jealous without cause, convinced without reason; 
plagued her with fantastic quarrels, till at last her endurance ini 
exhausted, and Beat love was washed away in teags. No sooner was 
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of this, than he repented, and tried to reepver the jewel 
which like a prodigal he had east away. In vain. He was in despair, 
and Med in dissipation to forget his grief. •> 

is his version of the affair given in the Autobiography , but 
by the evidence of his letters it is clear that it was not h© who. 
Mded with her affections, but she who played with him. It was 
not he who was inclined to escape when he found her love secured ; 
he never did secure it. 

Erringen will der Mensch ; er will nicht sicker seyn 
(Man loves to conquer, not to feel secure). 

As he truly says, in the little piece wherein he dramatizes this episode ; 
but the truth is often as applicable to woman as to man* At any rate, 
we know from the poet’s own letters that it was Kathchen who teased 
and laughed at him, and it was in reality his own torments that he 
dramatized. 

If we reverse the positions, we may read in some of his lyrics the 
burden of this experience One entire play, or pastoral, is devoted 
to a poetical representation of these lovers’ quarrels : this i© Die 
Laune dee Verliebten , which is very curious as the earliest extant 
Work of the great poet, and as the earliest specimen of his tendency 
to turn experience into song. In the opera of Erwin und Elmir e 
Ke subsequently treated a similar subject, in a very different manner. 
The first effort is the more curious of the two. The style of com- 
position is an imitation of those pastoral dramas, which, originated 
by Tasso and Gruarini in the soft and almost luscious Aminta and 
Pastor Fido , had by the French been made popular all over Europe. 

Two happy and two unhappy lovers ate somewhat artificially con- 
trasted ; the two latter representing Kathchen andjthe poet. Action 
there is none ; the piece is made up of talk about love, some felicitous 
verses of the true stamp and ring, and an occasional glimpse of insight 
into the complexities of passion. Eridon, the jealous lover,* torments 
his mistress in a style at once capricious and natural ; with a dmir able 
truth she deplores his jealousy and excuses it : C 

Zwar oft betriibt er mich, doch riihrt ihn auch mein Schmerz. 7 

Wirft er mir etrwas vor, fangt er mich an zu plagen, X \ ; ' 

So darf ich nur ein Wort, ein gates Wort nur sagen, 

CUeieh ist er utagekehrt, die wilde Zanksucht flieht, 

Er weint sogar mit jgir, weon er mich wetnen sieht* 

* ’Tie true he vexes me, and ^et my sorrow pains him. K 
Yet let him but reproach — begin to tease me. 

Then need I but a word, a single kind word utter. 

Away flies all his anger in a moment, 

And he will weep with me, because he eees me weep. 
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It i* admirably said that the very absence of any cause for grief 
prompts him to create a grief : 

# i Da er kein Elend hat, mil er rich Elend machen . 

Ainine is also touched with a delicate pencil. Her lovingness, for- 
giiftngness, and endurance are true to life. Here is a couplet 
breathing the very tenderness of love : 

Der Liebe leicbtes Band machst du zum echweren Joeh. 

Du -qualst mich als Tyrann ; und ich ? ich lieh dick nock! * 

One more line and I have done : Egle is persuading Eridon that 
Amine’s love of dancing is no trespass on her love for him ; since, 
after having enjoyed her dance, her first thought is to seek him : 

(7nd durch das Suchen selbst wirst du ihr Uimer lieber.f 

In such touches as these lurks the future poet; still more so in 
the very choice of the subject. Here, as ever, he does not cheat 
himself with pouring feigned sorrows into feigning verse : he em- ^ 
balms his own experience. He does not trouble himself with draw- 
ing characters and events from the shelves of the library : his soul 
is the fountain of his inspiration. His own life was uniformly the v 
text from which he preached. He sang what he had felt, and be- 
cause he had felt it ; not because others had sung before him. He 
was the echo of no man’s joys and sorrows, he was the lyrist of his 
.own. This is the reason why his poems have an endless charm : they 
are as indestructible as passion itself. They reach our hearts because 
they issue from his. Every bullet hits the mark, according to the 
huntsman’s superstition, if it have first been dipped in the marks- 
i^an’s blood. 

He has told us, emphatically, that all his works are but fragments \ 
of the qrqyitf Of him we may say w-hat Horace 

so well, says of Lucilius, that he trusted his secrets to books as to > 
.faithful friends : $ 

“ Hie velut fidis arcana sodalibus dim 
' < Oredebat libris ; neque, si male cesserat, unquam 

‘ !' ' Deeurrens alio, neque ai bene : quo Jit, ut omnia 

Votiva pateat veluti deseripta tabdla 
v \ Vita senie” X 

How clearly he saw the nullity of evexy other procedure is shown v 
in various passages of his letters and conversations. Biemer has 

# “ The fairy link of Lore thou raak’st a galling yoke. ; 

Thou treat’st me as a slave ; and I ? I love thee still l * 

,,c : t ** And in the very search her heart grows fonder of thee.” 

; ' ^ $ Hon^pE : ' lib. a. 1. 
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one worth selecting : “ There will soon be & 

real wmfyn*j where the subject matter is & wtwi 
' the making : a manufactured poetry.” * He dates from Leipsic the 
of bis own practice, which he says was a tendency he never 
( could deviate from all his life : “ namely, the tendency to transform 
into an image, a poem, everything which delighted or troubled me, 

- or otherwise occupied me, and to come to some distinct understand* 

: fog with myself upon it, to set my inward being at rest.” The reafofo- 
he gives for this tendency is very questionable. He attributes it to 
the isolation in which he lived with respect to matters of taste 
forcing him to look within for poetical subjects. : But had not the 
tendency of his genius lain in that direction, no such circumstances 
could have directed it«§* * * 

, Young, curious, and excitable as he was, nothing is more natural 
Ian that he should somewhat shock the respectabilities by his 
pranks and extravagances. His constant companion was Behn sgh, 
ope of the most interesting figures among these Leip^o friends. 
With strongly-marked features and a certain dry causticity Of manner, 
always well dressed, and always preserving a most staid demeanour, 
^Behrisch, then about thirty years of age, had an ineradicable love 
\of fun and mystification. He could treat trifles with an air of im- 
ijaense importance. He would invent narratives about the perversity 
and absurdity of others, in order to convulse his hearers with' the 
unction of his philippics against such absurdity. He was fond of 
dissipation, into which he carried an air of supreme gravity. He 
r father affected the French style of politesse , and spoke the language 
well ; and, above all, he had some shrewd good sense, as a buttress for 
all his follies, Behrisch introduced him to some damsels who w were 

E tter than their reputation,” and took him into scenes more useful 
the future poet than advantageous to the repute of the young 
ident. He also laughed him out of all respect for gods, goddesses, 
and other mythological inanities which still pressed their heavy 
dulness on Ms verse $ would not let him commit the im pr uience of 
rushing into print, but calmed the author’s longing^ by beautifully 
copying Ms verses into a volume, adorning them with vignettes. 

I Behrisch was, so to speak, the precursor of Merck ;* Ms influence not 
Iso great, but somewhat of the same kind. The friends were dfo- 
pleased to see young Groethj falling thus away from good Society info 

K J* Brief evonttnd an Goethe. Sewusgeg. von Kibmee. 1846. Wfaat 
fc SJfo^teteable, from the play oa words: “Die Dichterheissen dann bo, wie w&m 
spasste, a spkeando, densando, vom Dichtraachea, weilsie Allas zusammend “ 
s vand kominen mir tot wie eine Art Warstmacher, die ia den Darm F 
Wort- and Bylbeafulle atopfen." 



p^^ilfifireputable course; but just as Leasing before ^fflPSSTn^ 
f>gt£p^ the elegant Leipsic-world for actors and authors of more wit 
; ' : ''th3sk money, and preferred Mylius, with his shoes down *&£ heel, to 
all that the best dressed society could offer; so did young Goethe 

V ... hogiect salon and lecture-hall for the many-coloured scene of life in 

Y legs elegant circles. Enlightened by the result, we foresee that the 
poet will receive little injury from these sources : he is gaining ex- 

*, perience ; and experience even of the worst sides of human nature 
* will be sublimated into noble uses, as carrion by the wise farmer is 
^turned into excellent manure. In this great dram% of life ever! 
theatre has its green-room ; and unless the poet kntjw how it is bet 
hind the scenes he will never understand how actors speak and movel 
Groethfr* had often been “behind the scenes,” 
skeleton which stands in jalmost every house. His adventure with 
(xretchen, and its consequences, early opened his eyes to the strange 
gulfs which lie* under the crust of society. “Keligion, morals, law, 
tank, habits,” he says, “ rule over the surface of social life. Streets 
of magnificent houses are kept clean ; every one outwardly conducts 
himself with propriety ; but the disorder within is often only the 
more desolate ; and a polished exterior covers many a wall which 
totters, and falls with a crash during the night, all the more terrible 
because it falls during a calm. How many families had I not more 
or less distinctly known in which bankruptcy, divorce, seduction, 
murder, and robbery had wrought destruction! Young as I was, 
I bad often, in such cases, lent my succour ; for as my frankness 
awakened confidence, and my discretion was known, and as my 
activity did not shun any sacrifice — indeed, rather preferred the 
most perilous occasions — I had frequently to meditate, console, and! 
try to avert the storm ; in the course of which I could not helpi* 
learning many sad and humiliating facts.” 

It was natural that such sad experience should at first lead him 
to view the whole social fabric with contempt. To relieve himself 
he— being then greatly captivated with Moli^re’s works — sketched 
the plans of several dramas; but their plots were so uniformly un- 
pleasant, and the catastrophes so tragic, that he did not work put , 
these plans. “ The Fellow Sinners” V Die Mitschuldigen) iwtrf 
fifeetched, though not completed till the next year during “Bte conva- 
' lescence at home. The piece now printed among his works is no 
doubt greatly altered from the original; and since what we have is 
the piece rearranged for the Weimar stage in 1776 , and no copy of 
■ thenjiginal is extant, we are entirely at a loss in forming a judgment 
ef imount of gramatic maturity and literary facility it m|y have 
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exhibited as the production of a youth of eighties. It can only be 
ion as indicating the direction of his mind. The choice of the 
feet and the characters we must assign to this period, however 
of the original treatment may remain. Few, in England at least, 
1 read it; yet such as we have it now, it is worth a rapid glance) 
is lively, and strong with effective situations and two happily sketched 
characters, — Soller, the scampish husband, arid his father-in-law, the 
inquisitive landlord. The plot is briefly this : Soller’s wife — before 
She became his wife — loved a certain Alcest ; and her husband’s 
conduct is not such as to make her forget her former lover, who, at 
the opening of the play, is residing in her father’s hotel. Alcest 
p^vails upon her to grant him an interview in his own room, while 
her husband, Soller, is at the masquerade. Unluckily* Soller has 
determined to rob Afcest that very night. He enters, the room by 
stealth — opens the escritoire — takes the money — is alarmed by* a 
noise— hides himself in an alcove, and then sees his fifther-in-law, the 
landlord, enter the room I The old man, unable to resist a burning 
Curiosity to know the contents of a letter which Alcest tins received 
that day, has come to read it in secret. But he in turn is alarmed by 
the appearance of hiB daughter, and, letting the candle fall, he escapes. 
Soller is now the exasperated witness of an interview between Alcest 
and his wife : a situation which, like the whole of the play, iq a 
mixture of the ludicrous and the painful — very dramatic and very 


On the following day the robbery is discovered. Sophie thinks 
ihe robber is her father; he returns her the compliment — nay, more, 
stimulated by hie eager curiosity, he consents to inform Alcest of 
his suspicion in return for the permission to read the contents of the 
mysterious letter. A father sacrificing his daughter to gratify a 
paltry curiosity is too gross ; it is the only trait of juvenility the 
piece — a .piece otherwise prematurely old. Enraged at auoh an ac- 
cusation, Sophie retorts the charge upon her father, and some qn- 
fcmiable altercations result. The piece winds up by the self-betrayal 
of Soller, who, intimating to Alcest that he was present Anvfay a 
certain nocturnal interview, shields himself from punishme^' 
moral Ur~f Forget and forgive among fellow-sinners." , ; 
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CHAPTER II. 


MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Tfe® two dramatic works noticed towards the close of the last £to$er, 
may be said to begin the real poetic career of their author, beCspase 
ip them he drew from his actual experience. They will furnish us 
with a text for som£ remarks on his peculiar characteristics, the ; 
distinct recognition of which will facilitate the comprehension of his 
life and waitings. We make a digression, but the reader will find 
that in thiis swerving from the direct path, we are only tacking to fill 
our sails with wind* 

Frederick Schlegel (and after him Coleridge) aptly said that 
every man was born either a Platonist or an Aristotelian. This 
distinction is often expressed in the terms subjective and objective 
intellects. Perhaps we shall best define these by calling the objective 
Intellect one which is eminently impersonal , and the subjective 
^Intellect one which is eminently personal ; the former disengaging '\ 
itself as much as possible from its own prepossessions, striving to^see 
and represent objects as they exist ; the other viewing all objects in 
the light of its own feelings and preconceptions. It is, needless to 
add that no mind can be exclusively objective, nor exclusively sub- 
jective ; but every mind has a more or less dominant tendency in 
dne of thele directions. We see the contrast in Philosophy, as in 
Ait. The realist argues from Nature upwards, starting from reality^, ^ 
and never long losing sight of it, but even in the adventurous flights df 
hypothesis and speculation striving to make his hypothesis correspond 
with realities. The idealist starts from some conception, and seeks 
j ft realities only visible illustrations of a deeper existence. The 
^achievements of modem Science, and the masterpieces of Art, prove 
feat the grandest generalizations and the most elevated types can; 
only be reached by the former method ; and that what is called the 
“ideal school,” so far from having the superiority which it claims, it . 
only* more lofty in its pretensions; the realist, with more modesty 
pretensions, achieves loftier results. The Objective and Subjective, 
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they are also improperly called, the Beal and Ideal, are thus 
^eaHMnted as the termini of two opposite lines of thought, In Philo-* 

' in Morals, and in Art, we see a constant antagonist between 

iS^Mstwo tendencies. Thus in Morals the PlatonistB are thoife who 
seek the highest morality out of human nature, instead of in w® 
healthy development of all human tendencies, and their duft fO- 
ordination; th^y hope, in the suppression of integral faculties* to 
attain some superhuman standard. They superpose ah extra , instead 
of trying to develope ah intra. They draw from their own minds, 
or from the, dogmas banded to them by tradition, the notion of a 
, mould, into which they attempt to fuse the activity of Nature. ^ 
iyvjtf-ihia school had not in its favour the imperious instinct of 
Ingress, and aspirations after a better, it would not hbld°its ground. 
Kit it satisfies that craving, and thus deludes many minds into 
acquiescence. The poetical and enthusiastic disposition most readily 
acquiesces : preferring to overlook what man is, in its delight of con- 
templating what the poet makes him. To such a mind all conceptions 
of man must have a halo round them, — half mist, half sunshine ; the 
hero must be a Demigod, in whom no valet de chambre can find a 
failing : the villain must be a Demon, for whom no charity can find 
an excuse. 

Not to extend this to a dissertation, let me at once say that 
IGoethe belonged to the objective class. c< Everywhere in Groethe,” 
2 said Franz Horn, “ you are on firm land or island; nowhere the in* 
finite sea.” A better characterisation was never written in one 
- sentence. In every page of his works may be read a strong feeling 
for the real, the concrete, the living ; and a repugnance as strong for 
the vague, the abstract, or the supersensuous. His constant striving 
was to study Nature, so as to see her dtorectly^ and not. through the 
ttrififcsof fancy, or through the distortions of prejudice,— to look at 
men, and into them,— to apprehend things as they were. In his 
conception of the universe he could not separate God from it, placing 
*God above it, beyond it, as the philosophers did who represented God 
whirl ing;*he universe round his finger, “ seeing it go.” Snch ^con- 
ception revolted him. He animated the universe with God; he 
animated feet with divine life ; he saw in Reality the incarnation of 
the Ideal; he saw in Morality the high and harmonious action of aU 
human tendencies; he saw in Art the highest representation of lifeT 
Nature, Nature, Nature, is everywhere the burden of his striving. " 
It' was to him an inexhaustible mystery and delight ; its commonest 
|Wails were of divine significance. 'To overlook and undervalueibe 
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feet® of Nature, and to fix attention on fleeting personal imprest 
orpurely individual fancier was a sign of decadence at every 
period of history, « No one merits the name of a poet, nor of *a 
pMofepher, unless he can assimilate Nature, and paint it or explain 
ipF He boasted that, unlike so many of his contemporaries, he had 
* Ufcver'thought about thinking $ ” and had carefully avoided mingling 
his personality with the great impersonality of Nature. His vision 
was all directed outwards. If we look through his works with criti- 
cal attention, we shall observe the objective tendency determining—# 
first, his choice of subjects; secondly, his handling of character; 
and, thirdly, his style. Intimately connected with this concreteness 
is another ^characteristic of his genius. His imagination was not, 
like that of mltny poets, incessantly at work in the combination and 
recombination of images which could be accepted for their own sake. 

! It demanded the confrontation with fact ; it moved with ease only 
on + the secure ground of Reality. In science there are men whose 
active imaginations carry them into hypothesis and speculation, ait 
the more easily because they do not bring hypothesis to the stem 
test of fact. The mere delight in combining ideas suffices them : 
provided the deductions are logical , they seem almost' indifferent to 
their truth . There are poets of this order ; indeed most poets are of 
this order. Goethe was of a quite opposite tendency. In him an 

( imperious desire for reality controlled the errant facility of imagina- 
tion* u The first and last thing demanded of Genius,” he says, M is 


love of truth.” 

Hence we see why he was led to portray men and women instead 
of demigods and angels : no Posas and Theklas, but Egmonts and 
Clarchens. Hence also his^portraitures carry their moral with them, 
m them, but have no morll superposed — no accompanying verdict 
as from some outside judge. His drama is without a chorus, 
further, — and this is a point to be insisted on,— his style, both in 
poetry and prose, is subject to the same law. It is vivid with picture^ 
but 4t has scarcely any extraneous" imagery. Most poets describe 
objects bf metaphors or comparisons ; Goethe seldom tells you what 
:fU object is like, he tells you what it is* Shakspeare is very unlike^ 
Goethe in this respect. The prodigal luxuriance of his imagery oftettj ■; 
entangles, in its overgrowth, the movement of his verse. It is true, , 
be also is eminently concrete ; he sees the real object vividly, and he. 
makes us see it vividly; but he scarcely ever paints it save in. the 
colours of metaphor and simile. Shakspeare’s imagery bub^ee % 
like a perpetual spring : to say that it repeateefy overflows, is only 
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to^ ^ty that hie mind was lured by its own sirens away from the direct 
patAu He did not master his Pegasus at all times, but let the wild 
creature take its winged way. Goethe, on the** contrary, 
re masters his : perhaps because his steed had less of restive life 
, in its veins. Not only does he master it, and ride with calm assured 
. grace, he seems so bent on reaching the goal, that he scarcely thinks 
1 of anything else. To quit metaphor, he may be said to use with iie 
utmost sparingness all the extraneous aids of imagery ; he tries to 
create images of the objects, rather than other images of what the 
objects are like. 

Shakspeare, like Goethe, was a decided realist. He, too, was 
■■ content to let his pictures of life carry their own moral with them. 
Me uttered no moral verdict ; he was no Chorus prekching on the 
text of what was pictured. Hence we cannot gather from his works 
what were his opinions. But there is this ' difference between him 
and Goethe, that his intense sympathy with the energetic passions 
and fierce volitions of our race made him delight in heroic cha- 
racters, in men of robust frames and impassioned lives, Goethe, 
with an infusion of the best blood of Schiller, would have been a 
Shakspeare ; but, such as Nature made him he was — Goethe, not 
Shakspeare. 


Turning from these abstract considerations to the two earliest 
works which form our text, we observe how this youth is determined 
in the choice of his subject by the realistic tendency. Instead of 
) ranging through the enchanted gardens of Armida — instead of 
throwing himself back into the distant Past, thus escaping from the 
trammels of a modem subject, which the confrontation of reality 
always makes more difficult, — this boy fashions into verse his own 
experience, his own observation. He looks into his own heart , — be 
peers into the byways of civilisation, walking with curious observa- 
tion through squalid streets and dark fearful alleys. Singular, more- 
over, is the absence of any fierce indignation, any cry of pain at the 
Slight of so much corruption underlying the surface of society. ? tn 
youfHTEeloss of illusions is generally followed Try a cynical misan- 
thropy, or a vehement protest. But Goethe is neither cynical nor. 
indignant. He seems tq^ accept the fact as a thing to be a dmi tted, 
and quietly striven against, with a view to its amelioration, fife 
seems to think with the younger Pliny, that indulgence is a part of 
justice, and would cite with approval the favourite mairfm 0 f the 
austere yet humane Thraseas, qui vitia odit homines edify — he who 
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hates vices hates mankind.* For in the Mitschulddgen he presents ' 
us with a set of people whose consolation is to exclaim ‘f Rogues i 
alii and in after years he wrote of this piece, that it was dictated, 
though unconsciously, by “ far-sighted tolerance in the appreciation 
of moral actions, as expressed in the eminently Christian sentence, y 
him who ie without sin among you cast the first stone' ” 

f *■ Punt, Epist., lib. mi. 22. After I had written this sentence, Scholl published 
Goethe’s Note-book kept at Strasburg, wherein I found this very aphorism transcribed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AET STUDIES. 

Pbait Bohme died. In her he lost a monitress and friend* who had 
kept some check on his waywardness, and drawn him into society. 
The Professor had long since cooled towards him, after ^giving up all 
hopes of making him another Heineccius. A youth with such re* 
markable dispositions, who would not be assiduous in* attendance at 
lecture, and whose amusement during lecture was to sketch carica- 
tures of various law dignitaries in his note-book : another ornament 
to jurisprudence irrecoverably lost { Indeed, the collegiate aspect 
of this Leipsic residence is not one promising to professors ; but we — 
instructed by the result — know how much better he was employed, 
than if he had filled a hundred volumes of note-books by diligent 
attendance at lecture. He studied much, in a desultory manner ; 
he studied Molidre and Corneille ; he began to translate Le Menteur. 
The theatre was a perpetual attraction ; and even the uneasy, un- 
satisfied condition of his affections, was instructing him in directions 
whither no professor could lead him. But greater than all this was 
the influence of Shakspeare, whom he first learned a little of through 
Dodd’s Beauties of Shakspeare, a work not much prized in England, 
where the plays form part of our traditional education, but which 
must have been a revelation to the Germans, something analogous^ 

' what Charles Lamb’s Specimens of the Old English Drama was td 
ns. The strength and beauty of language, the bold and natural 
imagery of these Beauties , startled the young poets of that *day, 
like the discovery of huge fossil remains of some antedilwrian 
fauna ; “ and to gratify the curiosity thus awakened,” he says, w there 
came Wieland’s prose translation of several plays, which we studied, 
with enthusiasm.” * 

There are no materials to fill up the gaps of his narrative here,^ 
that I am foxeed to leave much indistinct. For instance, he has told 
us that Kathchen and he were no longer lovers; but we $nd him 

jk * It is possible that Wi eland’s translation only then fell into Gtoethe’a hand s, but the 
pnblication was commenced before bis arrival in Leipsic, namely, in 1761. 
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^ting to her in a lover-like tone from Frankfort, and we know 
that friendly t intercourse still subsisted between them. Of tins, 
however, *ot a word occurs in the Autobiography. Nor are we 
accurately informed how he made the acquaintance of the Breitkopf 
family. Breitkopf was a b ookseller in Leipsic, in whose house 
literature and Music were highly prized. Bernhard, the eldest son, 
was an excellent performer, and composed music to Goethe’s songs, 
which were published in 1769, under this title : Neue Lieder m Me* 
gesetzt von Bernhard Theodor Breitkopf . The poet is not 
named. This Liederbuch contains twenty songs, the majority of 
which were subsequently reprinted in the poet’s works. They are 
love songs^and contain a love-philosophy more like what is to be 
found in Catullus, Horace, and Wieland, than what one would expect 
, f?om a boy, did we not remember how the braggadocio of youth 
delights in expressing roue sentiments, as if to give itself airs of pro- 
found experience. This youth sings with gusto of inconstancy : 


Da fiihl ich die Freuden der wechselden Lust. 


He gaily declares that if one mistress leaves you, another will love 
you, and the second is sweeter to kiss than the first : 

Es kiiset eich so sirsse der Busen der Zweiten, 

Als kaura sich der Busen der Ersten gokiisst. 

Through Breitkopf he learned to know Hiller ; and among Hiller’s 
pupils was the Corona Schroter, whom we shall meet hereafter in the 
Weimar circle. She was a year older than Goethe, and surrounded 
with, admirers, both of her beauty and her talents. He is said, I 
know not on what evidence, to have lent his poetical talent to some 
qjf these admirers. 

Another acquaintance, and one more directly influential, was that 
pjf Oeser, the director of the Drawing Academy. He had been the 
friend and teacher of Winckelmann, and his name stood high among f 
connoisseurs. Goethe, who at home had learned a little drawing, 
joined Oeser’s class, where, among other fellow-students, was the 
HaMenberg who afterwards made such a noise in the Prussian political 
world. He joined the class, and did his best to acquire by labour 
$$ae skill which only talent can acquire. That he made little pro* 
grees in drawing, we learn from his subsequent confession, no less than 
his failure ; but tuition had this effect at least-^it taught him 
m us© his eyes. In a future chapter* I shall have occasion to enter > 
more fully on this subject. Enough if for the present a sentence or 
"twofrom his letters tellustbe enthusiasm Oeser inspired. ** Wiat'.‘, 

* See Book V., ch, v. ' , ‘‘1 
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do it not owe to you,” he writes to him, “for having pointed out to 
'rfptSSe way of the True and the Beautiful ! ” and concludes by saying, 
dersigned is your work ! ” Writing to a friend of €)eser*s, ho 
gays that Oeser stands beside Shak spear e and Wieland in the influence 
exercised over him. <6 His instruction will influence my whole life. 
He it was who taught me that the Ideal of Beauty is Simplicity and 
Repose, and thence it follows that no youth can be a master.” 

: Instruction nn the theory of Art he gained from Oeser, from 
Winckelmann, and from Laokoon , the incomparable little book 
Lessing at this period carelessly flung upon the world. Its elUct 
upon Goethe can only be appreciated by those who early in life have 
met with this work, and risen from it with minds widened, strength- 
ened, and inspired.* It opened a pathway amid confusion, throwing ‘ 
light upon many of the obscurest problems which torment the artisf. 
It awakened in Goethe an intense yearning to see* the works of 
ancient masters ; and these beckoned from Dresden. To Dresden he 
went. iW here, in spite of Oeser, Winckelmann, and Lessing, in 
spite of grand phrases about Art, the invincible tendency of his 
nature asserted itself, and instead of falling into raptures with, the 
great Italian pictures, he confesses that he took their merits upon 
trust, and was really charmed by none but the landscape and Dutch 
painters, whose subjects appealed directly to his experience. He 
did not feel the greatness of Italian Art ; and what he did not feel 
he would not feign. 

It is worth noticing that this trip to Dresden was taken in abso- 
lute secresy. As, many years later, he stole away to Italy without 
letting his friends even suspect bis project, so now he left Leipsic 
for Dresden without a word of intimation. Probably the same mo* 
tive actuated him in both instances. He went to see, to enjoy, to 
learn, and did not want to be disturbed by personal influence — by 
other people’s opinions. 

On his return he was active enough with drawing. He made the 
acquaintance of an engraver named Stock, f and with his usual pro- 
' pensity to try his hand at whatever his friends were doing, he forth- 
with began to learn engraving. In the Morgenblatt for 1828 there 
is a detailed account of two of his engravings, both representing 
landscapes with small cascades Bhut in by rocks and grottoes ; at the 
r foot of each are these words : peint par A. Th&ile , grav& pa/r Goethe • 

* Lord Macaulay told me that the reading of this little book formed an epoch in his 
mental history; and that he learned more from it than he had ever learned elsewhere. 

| t This Stock had two amiable daughters, one of whom marriecL. (1785) Kobnbr, the 
p§jMafeepondent of Schiller, and father of the poet. 
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One plate is dedicated a Monsieur Goethe, ConseiUer actuel de &JHT, 
ImpSriale, par son fils tr&s-ob&issant. In the room which they show 
to strangeas in his house in Frankfort, there is also a specimen of 
Ms engraving — very amateurish ; but Madame von Goethe showed 
me one in her possession which really has merit. * 

Melancholy, wayward, and capricious, he allowed Lessing to 
pass through Leipsic without making any attempt to see the man 
he so much admired : a caprice he afterwards repentfed, for the 
opfiptunity never recurred. Something of his hypochondria was 
duerlo mental, but more to physical causes. Dissipation, bad diet 
(especially the beer and coffee), and absurd endeavours to cg^ry 
out Bousseau’s preaching about returning to a state of nature, 
hacT seriousIy affected his health. The crisis came at last. One 
stffifmer night ( 1768 ) he was seized with violent haemorrhage. 
He had only strength enough to call to his aid the fellow-student 
who slept in the next room. Medical assistance promptly came. 
He was satfed ; but his convalescence was embittered by the dis- 
covery of a tumour on his neck, which lasted some time. His reco- 
very was slow, but it seemed as if it relieved him from all the peccant 
humours which had made him hypochondriacal, leaving behind an 
inward lightness and joyousness to which he had long been a stranger. 
One thing greatly touched him — the sympathy expressed for Mm by 
several eminent men ; a sympathy he felt to be quite undeserved, 
for there was not one among them whom he had not vexed or 
affronted by his caprices, extravagances, morbid opposition, and 
stubborn persistence. 

One of these friends, Danger, not only made an exchange of books - 
with him, giving a set of Classic authors for a set of German, but 
also* in devout yet not dogmatic conversation, led his young friend 
to regard the Bible in another light than that of a merely human 
composition. “I loved the Bible and valued it, for it was almost 
the only book to wMch I owed my moral culture. Its events, 
dogmas, and symbols were deeply impressed on my mind.” He 
therefore felt little sympathy with the Deists who were at tMs time 
agitating Europe ; and although his tendency was strongly against 
the Mystics, he was afraid lest the poetical spirit should be swept * 
away along with the prophetical. In one word, he was in a state of 
religious doubt — “ destitute of faith, yet terrified at scepticism.” */ 

TMs unrest and this bodily weakness he carried with him, Sep- 
tember 1768, from Leipsic to Frankfort, wMtfcer we will follow 
him, ' / 
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H® returned home a boy in years, in experience a man. Broken in 
health, unhappy in mind, with no strong impulses in any one direc- 
tion, Uncertain of himself and of his aims, he felt, as he approached 
hifi native city, much like a repentant prodigal, who has no vision 
of t^e fatted calf awaiting him. His father, unable to perceive tHe s 
real progress he had made, was very much alive to the slender pro- 
spect ofjhis becoming a distinguished jurist. The fathers of poets 
are seldom gratified witli the progress in education visible to them ; 
and the reason is that they do not know their sons to be poets, n^r 
understand that the poet’s orbit is not the same as their own. They 
tread the common highway on which the milestones accurately mark 
distances ; and seeing that their sons have trudged but little way 
according to this measurement, are filled with misgivings. Of that 

I silent progress, which consists less in travelling on the broad high- 
way, than iu development of the limbs which will make a sturdy 

i traveller, parents seldom judge. 

Mother and sister, however, touched by the worn face, and, 
woman-like, more interested in the man than what he had achieved, 
received him with an affection which compensated for his father’s 
coldness. There is quite a pathetic glimpse given of this domestic 
interior in the Autobiography, where he alludes to his father’s impa- 
tience at his illness, and anxiety for his speedy recovery. And we 
gladly escape from this picture to the Letters written from Frank- 
fort to his old love, Kathchen Schonkopf.* It appears that he left 
Leipsic without saying adieu. He thus refers to it : 

. ^ “ Apropos, you will forgive me that I did not take leave of you. 

I I was in the neighbourhood, I was even below at the door; I saw 
I the lamp burning and %oent to the steps, but I had not the courage to 
l mount* For the last ti me — how should I have .come down again ? 

« ThiSTSaovT do what I ought to have done then * I thank you 
’/ k* all the love and friendship which you have constantly shown met 

y . * * Print** in Goethe'* Brief* an seine Letyziger Freund*. Hetaiisgegefeen von Casio 
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and which I shall timer forget, (l need not beg you to remember 
me,*— a thousand , occasions will arise which must remind you of a 
man who for two years and a half was part of your family, who 
indeed often gave you cause for displeasure, but still was always a 
good lad, and whom it is to be hoped you will often mks^ at least, I 
often miss you.*} 

The tumour on his neck became alarming : the more so as the 
surgeons, uncertain about its nature, were wavering in their treat- 
ment Frequent cauterization, and constant , confinement to his 
rbojSi, were the worst parts of the cure. He read, drew, and etched 
to wile away the time. It was also perhaps at this period that he 
completed the two plays which he had roughly sketched at Leipsic, 
and of which ^an account has already been given in the preceding 
chapter. By the end of the year this letter to Kathchen announces 
his recovery. # * 

“ My best, anxious friend, — 

" You will doubtless have heard from Horn, on the neW^ear, the 
news of my recovery ; and I hasten to confirm it. Yes, dear friend, 
i#is over, and in future you must take it quietly, even if you hear — 
he is laid up again ! You know that my constitution often makes a 
slip, and ip a week gets on its legs again ; this time it was bad, 
and seemecf yet worse than it was, and was attended with terrible 
pains. Misfortune is also a good. I have learnedjmuph in illness 
which I could have learned nowhere else^ in life. It is over, and I 
am quite brisk again, though for three whole weeks I have not left 
my room, and scarcely any one has visited me but my doctor, who, 
thank God ! is an amiable man ! An odd thing it is in us men : 
when I was in lively society I was out of spirits, now I am forsaken 
By all the world I am cheerful; for even throughout my illness my 
cheerfulness has comforted my family, who were not in a condi- 
tion to comfort themselves, to say nothing of me. The new year’s 


song which you have also received, I composed during an attack of ‘ 
great foolery, and had it printed for the sake of amusement? Besides 
this, I draw a great deal, write tales, and am contented with myself* 
God give me, this new year, what is good for me ; may He do the 
same for all of us, and if we pray for nothing more than this, We 
may certainly hope that He will give it us. , If I can only get along 
till April, I shall easily reconcile myself to my condition. Then T* 
hope things will be better ; in particular my health may make pro- 
gress daily, because it is now known precisely what is the mutter 
; #ith me. My lungs are as sound as possible, but there is something 
wrong at the stomach* And, in confidence, I hj|ve had hopes given 
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me of & pleasant, enjoyable mode of life, so t^at my mind is tpdtie 
and at rest. As soon as I am better again I shall go away 
into foreign countries, anil it will depend only on you and another 
,^SBten how soon I shall see Leipsic again ; in the meantfeae I think 
of going to France to see what french life is, and learn the French 
language. So you can imagine what a charming man I shall be when 
I return to you. It often occurs to me, that it would be a laughable 
affair, if, in spite of all my projects, I were to die before Easter. 
In that case I would order a gravestone for myself in Leipsic church- 
yard, that at least every year on St. John’s day you might visit the 
' Injure of St. John and my grave. What do you think ? ” 

^ To celebrate his recovery, Rath Moritz gave a great party, at 
Which all the Frankfort friends assembled. In a little? while, how- 
ever, another illness came to lay the poet low ; and, worse than 

f tftefe came the news from Leipsic that Kathchen was engaged to a 
Dr. Kanne, whom Groethe had introduced to her. This for ever de- 
cided hH restlessness about her. Here is a letter from lijm. ! 

** My dear, my beloved friend, — 3 

" A dream last night has reminded me that I owe you an answer. 
Not that I||ha4 entirely forgotten it, — nor that I never think of you : 
no, my dear, friend, every day says something to me of jrou and of 
my faults. But it is strange, and it is an experience which perhaps 
you also know, the remembrance of the absent, though not extin- 
guished by time, is veiled. The distractions of our life, acquaintance 
with new objects, in short, every change in our circumstances, do to 
our hearts what smoke and dirt do to a picture, — they make the 
delicate touches quite undiscemible, and in such a way that one does 
not know how it comes to pass. A thousand things remind me of 
you ; I see your image a thousand times, but as faintly, and often 
with as little emotion, as if I thought of some one quite strange to 
me ; it often occurs to me that I owe you an answer, without my 
feeling the slightest impulse to write to you. Now, when I read 
your kind letter, which is already some months old, and see your 
friendship and your solicitude for one so unworthy, I am shocked at 
myself, and for the first time feel what a change has taken place in 
my heart, that I can be without joy at that which formerly would 
have lifted me up to heaven. Forgive me this ! Can one blame 
an unfortunate man because he is unable to rejoice ? My wretched- 
ness has made me dead to the good which still remains to me. My 
body is restored, but my mind is still uncured. I am in dull, in- 
active repose ; that is not happiness. And in this quietude my 
^imagination is so stagnant) that I can no longer ®picture to myself 
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Srhat was once dearest to me. It is only in a dream that my heart 
omm appears to me as it i% — only a dreamt capable of recalling to 
me the sweet images, of so recalling the&r itSHo reanimate my feel- 
angs ; I have already told you that you are indebted to a dream for 
tbit letter. I saw you, I was with you ; how it was, is too strange 
for me to relate to you. In one word, you were married. Is that 
true ? I took up your kind letter, and it agrees with the time ; if 
it is true, 0 may that be the beginning of your happinesls 1 

When I think of this disinterestedly, |p,ow I do rejoice to 
know that you, my best friend, you, before every other who envied 
you and fancied herself better than you, are in the arms of a wor^Jiy * 
husband ; to know that you are happy, and freed from every annOy- 
ance to which a single state, and especially your single state, was 
exposed ! I thank my dream that it has vividly depicted your hap- 
piness to me, and the happiness of your husband, and his reward for 
having made you happy. Obtain me his friendship in virtue of your 
| being my friend, for you must have all things in common, even 
I including friends. If I may believe my dream, we shall see each 
other again, but I hope not so very quickly, and for my part I shall 
try to defer its fulfilment. If, indeed, a man can undertake anything 
in opposition to destiny. Formerly I wrote to you Somewhat enig- 
matically about what was to become of me. Now I may say more 
plainly that I am about to change my place of residence, and move 
farther from you. Nothing will any more remind me of Leipsic, 
except, perhaps, a restless dream ; no friend who comes from thence ; 
no letter. And yet I perceive that this will be no help to me. 
Patience, time, and distance will do that which nothing else can do ; 
they will annihilate every unpleasant impression, and give us back 
otar friendship, with contentment with life, so that after a series of 
years we may see each other again with altogether different eyes, but 
with the same heart. Within quarter of a year you shall have 
another letter from me, which will tell you of my destination and 
the time of my departure, and which can once more say to super- 
.fluity what I have already said a thousand times. I entreat you not 
to answer me any more ; if you have anything more to say to me, 
let me know it through a friend. That is a melancholy entreaty, my 
bestl you, the only one of all her sex, whom I cannot call friend, for 
that is an insignificant title compared with what I feel. (I wish nnt,, v 
to see your writing again, just as I wish not to- hear your voice; it 
U painful enough for me that my dreams are so busy. You shall 
have one more letter ; that promise I will sacredly keep, and so pay 
* part off my 4?bfei } the rest'you must forgive ^ 
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V off. : tfok story, the following extra|$ may be givM'fmtn 

fetter which has been preserved of those , he wrote to ifc 
Sj^^dat^d Prantfort^tanuary 1770. 

5 ■*** That I live peacefully is all that I can say to you ofjtnyself, and 
. vigorously, and healthily, and industriously, for I have no woman in 
my head. Horn and I are still good friends, but, so it happens irfthe 
World, he has his thoughts and ways, and I have my thoughts and 
ways, and so 9, week passes and we scarcely see each other once. But, 
everything considered, I am at last tired of Frankfort, and at the 
md of March I shall leave it. I must not yet go to you, I perceive; 

if I came at Easter you would not be married. And Kathchen 
Jfchdnkopf I will not see again, if I am not to see her under another 
name. At the end of March, therefore, I go to Strasbiprg • if you care 
to know that, as I believe you do. Will you write to me to Stras- 
iferg also ? You will play me no trick. For, Kathchen Schdnkopf, 
now I know perfectly that a letter from you is as dear to me as from 
any hand in the world. You were always a sweet girl Hit will be a 
sweet woman. And I, I shall remain Goethe. You know what that 
means/ If I name my name, I name my whole self, and you knpw 
that so long a$ I have known you I have lived only as part of you.” 

So fall awzfy the young blossoms of love which have not the force 
to ripen into fruit. 44 The most loveable heart,” he writes to Kathchen, 
with a certain bit of humour, 44 is that which loves the most readily ; 
but that which easily loves also easily forgets.” It was his case ; he 
could not be happy without some one to love ; but his mobile nature 
soon dried the tears wrung from him by her loss. 

Turning once more to his domestic condition, we find him in 
cold, unpleasant relations with his father, who had almost excited 


the hatred of his other child, Cornelia, by the stern, pedantic, peda- 
gogic way in which he treated her. The old man continued to busy 
himself with writing his travels in Italy, and with instructing his 
daughter. She, who was of a restless, excitable, almost morbid djt|V 
position, secretly rebelled against his tyranny, and made her brothlf 
the confidant of all her griefs. The poor mother had a terrible timfr 
of it, trying to pacify the children, and to stand between them and 


their father. 

Very noticeable is one detail recorded by him; ^He hid fallen fit 
again ; this time with a stomach disorder, which no therapeutic treat- ; 
ment in the power of Frankfort medicine seemed to mitigate. The: 
family physician was one of those dftped dupers who still clung te ' 
/•the great promises of Alchemy. It was whispered that he had in his 
^ possession a marvellous panacea, which was only 4# be employ^d in 
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i df greatest need, and of which, indeed, ad one dared openly 
apeak. Frau Aja, trembling for her son, besought him to employ 
this my$t$poussalt. He consented. The patient recovered, and 
tba&ef in the physician’s skill became more complete. Not only was 
thS|poet thus restored once more to health, he was also thereby led 
to the study of Alche my, and, as he narrates, employed himself 
in researches after the “ virgin earth.” In the little study of that 
house in the Hvrsch-graben , he collected his glasses anU retorts, and 
following the directions of authorities, sought, for a time, to pene- 
trate the mystery which then seemed so penetrable. It is charac- 
teristic of his ardent curiosity and volatility that he should have ndw N 
devoted th§ long hours of study to works such as Welling’s Opun 
Mago-cabbalwlicum et Theosophicum , and the unintelligible mystifi- 
cations and diatribes of Paracelsus. He also tried Van Helmont (an 
interesting though fantastic writer), Basil Valentine, and other Al- 
chemists. ^These, however, must quickly have been laid aside. They 
were replaced by the “ Compendium” and the “Aphorisms” of 
Boerhaave, who at that period filled Europe with the sound of his 
name. # Groethe’s studies of these writings were valuable as prepara- 
tions for Faust ; and were not without influence on his subsequent 
career in science. 

Renewed intercourse with Fraulein von Klettenberg, together with 
much theological and philosophical reading, brought Religion into 
prominence in his thoughts. He has given a sketch of the sort of 
Neoplatonic Christianity into which his thoughts moulded them- 
selves ; but as this sketch was written so very many years after the 
period to which it relates, one cannot well accept its authenticity. 
For biographic purposes it is enough to indicate that, besides these 
Alchemic studies, Religion rose also into serious importance. Poetry 
seemed quite to have deserted him, although he still occasionally 
touched up his two plays. In a letter he humorously exposes the 
worthlessness of the Bardenpoesie , then in fashion among versifiers, 
who tried to be patriotic and Tyrtaean by huddling together golden 
helmets, flashing swords, the tramp of horses, and when the verse 
went lame for want of a syllable, supplying an Oh ! or Ha ! “ Make 
me feel,” he say# “ what I have not yet felt, — make me think what 
I have not yet thought, then I will praise you# But shrieks and 
noise wilLnever supply the place of pathos.” 


* Bo little can contemporary verdicts settle an author’s position, that Bo&tt&a&m, 
whose “ Institutions ” were thought worthy of a Commentary in seven quartos by the 
Mat nod whose “ Aphorisms " were expanded into five quartos by the illustrious 

Viur 8www, is now eothing but a name. V 
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, Corsican Patriot, passed through Frankfort at this time* 

4»i%oethe saw him in the house of BetWaan, the rich merchant ; 
%^ -with this exception, Frankfort presented nothing ren^arkable to 
hSm, and he was impatient to escape from it. His health was suffi- 
ciently restored for his father to hope that now Jurisprudence could 
be studied with some success ; and Strasburg was the university 
•elected for that purpose. 







CHAPTER V 

STRASBURG. 

He reached Strasburg on the 2nd April, 1770. He was just turned 
twenty, alid.a more magnificent youth never, perhaps, entered the 
.Strasburg gates'. Long beFdre celebrity had fixed all eyes upon him 
he^pfaFlifegned to an Apoll o ; and once, when he entered a dining- 
room, people laid down their knives and forks to stare at the beauti- 
ful youth* Pictures and busts, even when most resembling, give bufc 
a feeble indication of that which was most striking in his appearance ; 
they give the form of features, but not the play of features ; nor are 
they very accurate as to the form. His features were large 4 and 
liberally cut, as in the fine sweeping lines of Greek art. The brow 
was lofty and massive, and from beneath it shone large lustrous brown, 
eyes of marvellous beauty, their pupils being of almost unexampled A 
size. The slightly aquili ne n ose was large, and well cut. The mouth 
was full, with a short, arched upper lip, very sensitive and expressive. A 
The chin and jaw boldly proportioned ; and the head rested on a ' 
handsome and muscular neck. 

In stature he was rather above the middle size; but although not 
really tall, he had the aspect of a tall man, and is usually so described, 
because his presence was very imposing.* His frame was strong, 
muscular, yet sensitive. Dante says this contrast is in the nature of 
things, for — 

“ Quanta la cosa b piA perfetta, 

Piii ecnta ’1 bene, e cosl la dogiienza.” 

Excelling in all active sports, he was almost a barometer in sensitive* 
ness to atmospheric influences. 

Such, externally, was the youth who descended at the hotel Ziim 
Gewt , in Strasburg, this 2nd April, and who, lidding himself of the 
dust and ennui of a long imprisonment in the Diligence, sallie<?forth 
to gaze at the famous Cathedral, which made a wonderful impression 
on him as he came up to it through the narrow streets. The Sfcras- 

* Bavce, the senior, who made the well-known statuette of Goethe, explained 
to me w owing to his large bust and erect carriage. 
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not inaptly serves as the symbol of his early German 
■jiffies; and its glorious tower is always connected, in my mind* 
brief but ardent endeavours of his Hellenic nature to throw 
itself into the ,old German world. German his spirit was not, but 
5we shall see it, under the shadow of this tower, for a moment in- 
spired with true German enthusiasm. 

C*" His lodgings secured — No. 80, on the south side of the Fisfc- 
market (now called le Quai de Batelier) — he delivered his letters of in- 
troduction, and arranged to dine at a table d'h&te kept by two maiden 
ladies, named Lauth, in the Kramergasse, No. 13. The guests here 
were about ten in number, mostly medical. Their president was Dr. 
Salrmann, a clean .old bachelor of eight-and-forty, scrupulous in his 
stockings, immaculate as to his shoes and buckles, with hat under %i? 
arm, and scarcely ever on his head— a neat, dapper, old gentleman,* 
well instructed, and greatly liked by the poet, to whom he gaveexcel- 
; lent advice, and for whom he found a valuable repetent.* In spite . 
of the services of this excellent repetent, jurisprudence wearied him 
considerably, according to his account ; at first, however, he seems to 
have taken to it with some pleasure, as we learn by a letter, in which 
he tells Friiulein von Klettenberg a different story: — “Jurisprudence 
begins to please me very much. Thus it is with all things as with 
Merseburg beer : the first time we shudder at it, and having drunk 
it for a week, , we cannot do without it.” The study of jurisprudence, 
at any rate, did not absorb him. Scholl has published a notebook 
kept during this period, which reveals an astonishing activity in 
desultory research.f When we remember that the society at his 
table tfhdte was principally of medical students, we are prepared to 
find him eagerly throwing himself into the study of anatomy and 
chemistry. He attended Lobstein’s lectures on Anatomy, Ehrmann’s 
clinical lectures, with those of his son on midwifery, and Spielmann’s 
on chemistry. Electricity occupied him, Franklin’s great discovery 
having brought that subject into prominence. No less than nine 
works on electricity are set down in the Note-book to be studied. We 
also see from this Note-book that chromatic subjects begin to attract 
him — the future antagonist of Newton was preluding in the science. 
Alchemy still fascinated him ; and he wrote to Fraujein yonKlett^n- 

>’,Y 

* The medical student -rill best understand -what a repetent is, if the wort be trans- 
. dated a grinder ; the umvereity student, if the word be translated a coach The repetent 
mpane student, by an examination, and also by repeating and in mdrate 

What the professor has taught in the lecture hall p ” 

" A *** ©crfAe. Herausgegeben yon About Scsot*. 3*«hfc’a» 

, £> his maer valuable work, Scholl le not cooteut mmply to reprint papers estehgted ta 
ihm, bat enriches them by his own careful, accurate < 
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ferg^ aeguring her that these mystical studies were his secret mi*J 
tresses. ; With such a direction of his thoughts, and the influence 
this purig, pious woman still operating upon him, we can imagine the 
disgust which followed his study of the Systems de la Nature , then 
making so great , a noise in the world. This dead and dull expo- 
sition of an atheism as superficial as it was dull, must have been, 
every way revolting to him : irritating to his piety, and unsatisfying * 
to his reason. Voltaire’s Wit and Rousseau’s sarcasms he could copy 
into his notebook, especially when they pointed in the direction of 
tolerance; but he who could read Bayle, Voltaire, and Rousseau with 
delight, turned from the Systfone de la Nature with scorn ; especially 
at a time when we find him taking the sacrament, and trying to keep 
up an acquaintance with the pious families to which Fraulein von 
.Klettenberg had introduced him. I say trying , because even his 
goodwill coujd not long withstand their dulness and narrowness; 
he was forced to give them up and confessed so much to his friend. 

Shortly after his arrival in Strasburg, namely in May 1770, an event ' 
occurred which agitated the town, and gave him an opportunity of 
seeing, for the first time, Raphael’s cartoons. Marie Antoinette, about 
to become the dauphiness of France, was to pass through on her way- to 
Paris. On a small island on the Rhine a building was erected for 
her reception ; and this was adorned with tapestries worked after the 
cartoons. These tapestries roused his enthusiasm ; but he was shocked 
to find that they were placed in the side chambers, while the chief 
salon was hung with tapestries worked after pictures by modern 
French artists. That Raphael should thus be thrown into a subor- 
dinate position was less exasperating to him than the subjects chosen 
from the modern artists. “ These pictures were the history of Jason, 
Medea, and Creusa — consequently, a story of a most wretched mar- 
riage. To the left of the throne was seen the bride struggling 
against a horrible death, surrounded by persons full of sympathetic 
grief; to the right stood the father, horror-struck at the murdered 
babes at his feet ; whilst the fury, in her dragon car, drove through 
the air.” 

All the ideas which he had learned from Oeser were outraged by 
this selection. He did not quarrel so much with the arrangement 
which placed Christ and the Apostles in side chambers, since he bad 
thereby been enabled to enjoy the sight of them. “ But a blunder 
like that of the grand saloon put me altogether out of my self-pos- 
session, and with loud and vehement cries I called to my comrades 
to witness the insult against feeling and taste** 6 What I* I exclaimed, 
regardless of bystanders* 4 can they so thoughtlessly place betee the 
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gye& tof a young queen, on her first setting foot in her dominions, tike 
r^reaeniation of the most horrible marriage perhaps that ever was 
t 0mmwmnted 1 Is there among the architects and decorators no one 
roan who understands that pictures represent something — that they 
work upon the mind and feelings — that they produce impressions and 
excite forebodings? It is as if they had sent a ghastly spectre to meet 
this lovely, and as we hear most joyous, lady at the very frontiers I ” 
.To him, indeed, pictures meant something ; they were realities to 
him, because he had the true artistic nature. But to the French 
architects, as to the Strasburg officials, pictures were pictures — orna- 
ments betokening more or less luxury and taste, flattering the eye, 
but never touching the soul. 

Goethe was right ; and omen-lovers afterwards read in*that picture 
the dark foreshadowing of her destiny. But no one then could have - 
foreseen that her future career would be less triumphant than her 
journey from Vienna to Paris. That smiling, happy, lovely princess 
of fifteen, whose grace and beauty extort expressions of admiration 
from every beholder, as she wends her way along roads lined with 
the jubilant peasantry leaving their fields to gaze upon her, through 
streets strewn with nosegays, through triumphal arches, and rows of 
maidens garlanded, awaiting her arrival to offer her spring-flowers 
as symbols — can her joy be for a moment dashed by a pictured sorrow ? 
Can omens have a dark significance to her ? 

u I still vividly remember,” says Goethe, 66 the beauteous and lofty 
mien, as charming as it was dignified, of the young princess. Plainly 
visible in her carriage, she seemed to be jesting with her female at- 
tendants respecting the throng which poured forth to meet her train.” 
Scarcely had the news of her happy arrival in the capital reached 
them, than it was followed by the intelligence of the accident which 
had disturbed tbe festivities of her marriage. Goethe’s thoughts 
naturally recurred to the ominous pictures : a nature less super- 
stitious would not have been entirely unmoved by such a coincidence* 

46 The excitement over, the Strasburgers fell into* their accustomed 
tranquillity. The mighty stream of courtly magnificence had now 
flowed by, , and left me no other longing than that for the tapestries 
of Raphael, which I could have contemplated and worshipped every 
hour. Luckily my earnest desires succeeded in interesting several 
persons* of consequence,* so that the tapestries were not taken down 

the very last moment” 

? The re-established quiet left him time for studies again. In a 
iietter of this date, he intimates that he is “ so improved In ]0pw« 
Ifedgo of Greek as almost to read Homer without a translation, v# am 
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a week older ; you know says a great deal with me, not because 
I do much, but many things.” Among these many things, we must 
note his ardent search through mystical metaphysical writings for the 
material on which his insatiable appetite could feed. Strange reve- 
lations in this direction are afforded by his Note-book. On one page 
there is a passage from Thomas k Kempis, followed by a list of mys- 
tical works to be read ; on another page, sarcastic sentences from 
Rousseau and Voltaire ; on a third, a reference to Tauler. The book 
contains an analysis of the Phcedon of Moses Mendelssohn, contrasted 
with that of Plato ; and a defence of Giordano Bruno against the 
criticism of Bayle. 

Apropos of Bruno, one may remark the early tendency of Goethe’s 
mind towards Nature-worship. Tacitus, indeed, noticed the tendency 
as national. * The scene in Frankfort, where the boy-priest erected 
his Pantheistic^altar, will help to explain the interest he must have 
felt in the glimpse Bayle gave him of the great Pantheist of the 
sixteenth century — the brilliant and luckless Bruno, who after teach- 
ing the heresy of Copernicus at Rome and Oxford, after combating 
Aristotle and gaining the friendship of Sir Philip Sidney, was 
publicly burnt on the 17th February, 1600, in the presence of the 
Roman crowd : expiating thus the crime of teaching that the earth 
moved, the Church having declared it to be stable. A twofold 
interest attached itself to the name of Bruno. He was a martyr 
of Philosophy, and his works were rare ; everyone abused him, few 
had read him. He was almost as much hated as Spinoza, and 
scarcely anyone knew the writings they reviled. The rarity of 
Bruno’s works made them objects of bibliopolic luxury ; some were 
among the black swans of literature. The Spaccio had been sold for 
thirty pounds in England, and three hundred florins in Holland. 
H&mann, whom Herder and Goethe ardently admired, searched Italy 
and Germany for the De la Causa and Del hifinito in vain. For- 
bidden fruit is tempting ; but when the fruit is rare, as well as for- 
bidden, the attraction is irresistible, f Pantheism, which captivates 
poetical minds, has a poetical grandeur in the form given to it by 
Bruno which would have allured Goethe had his tendencies not ; 
already lain in that direction. To preach that doctrine Bruno 


* What Tacitus there represent* as a more exalted creed than anthropomoiphw% 
was really a lower form of religions conception — the Fetichism, which in primitive races 

precedes Polyt he i s m. , i ' 

t Since then the works have been made accessible through the cheap ana aceeueftt 
edition collected by A- Wagxeb : Opm di Giordano Bruno fiolano. 2 vais. Lemsie ; 
18&0. I do not observe that, now they are accessible, s#M»y persons interest 
selves etxosgh in Bnuflo to read them. ■ * * ; / 
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became alionieleas wanderer, and bis wanderings ended in snteiyr-’ 

; Noting could shake bis faith; as he loftily says, a ccmqv^m 
Taaima mi s’aggrandisce e mi si magnifica I’intelletto.* ; 
‘\ 1 0oetbe , « notes on Bayle’s criticism may be given' here, $s illufi* 
tra&ing his metaphysical opinions and his mastery of French compo- 
sition. We dan be certain of the authenticity of the French : in, 
spite of inaccuracies and inelegancies, it is fluent and expressive, and 
gives one the idea of greater conversational command of the language 
than he reports of himself. 

44 ne suis pas du sentiment de M. Bayle a l’egard de Jor* 
Bruntis, et je ne trouve ni tL’impiete ni d’absurdite dans les passages 
qu’il cite, quoique d’ailleurs je ne pretende paS d’excuser cet hoipme 
paradoxe. 4 L’uno, l’infinito, lo ente e quello ch’ 4 in tutto, e per 
tutto anzi 4 Yistezzo ubique. E che cosse la infinita dimenzione per 
non essere magnitudine coincide coll’ individuo, co^ne la infinita 
moltitudine per non esser numero coincide coll’ unita.’ Oiord . Brun . 


Epist. Bed. del Tratt. de la Causa Prvncipio et Uno * • 

44 Ce passage m4riteroit une explication et une recherche plus 
philosophiques que le disc, de M. Bayle. II est plus facile de pto~ 
noncer un passage obscur et contraire a nos notions que de le 
d&shiffrer, et que de suivre les idees d’un grand homme. II est de 
m4me du passage ou il plaisante sur une idee de Bruntis, que je 
n’applaudis pas enticement, si peu que les precedentes, mais que je 
crois du moins profondes et peut-etre fecondes pour un observateur 
judicieux. Notez, je vous prie, de B. une absurdit4: il dit que 
ce n’est point l’etre qui fait qu’il y a beaucoup de choses, mais que 
cette multitude consiste dans ce qui paroit sur la superfice de la 
substance.” 


In the same Note-book there is a remarkable comment on a 
Chapter in Fabricius ( Bibliog . Antiq.) which Goethe has written in 
Latin, and which may be thus rendered : 44 To discuss God apart from 
Nature is both difficult and perilous; it is as if we separated the 
„< soul from the body. M e know the soul only through the Treniinm 
of the body, and God only through Nature. Hence the absurdity? as 
it appears to me, of accusing those of absurdity who philosophically 
have united God with the world. For everything which exists, ne- 
cessarily pertains to the essence of God, because God is "the one 
Being whose existence includes all things. Nor does the Holy 


* "the One, the Infinite, the Being, and that which is in all il everywhere 
m waft. Thus infinite extension not being magnitude coincides withtbe individual, as 
, IpttUe multitude because it is not number coincide*} with unity.” The words in italics 
^2 ed. W* n GootllM ^ CW6tosBl y for Tide sto and coai See Bftufta, Open, J, 







Scripture contradict this, although we differently interpret its 
dogmas each according to his views. All antiquity thought in the 
;'^WP»'Way j^an unanimity which to me has great significance. To 
me tfae judgment of so many men speaks highly for the rationality of 
the doctrine of emanation ; though I am of no sect, and grieve much 
that Spinoza should have coupled this pure doctrine with his detest- 
able errors,” # This reference to Spinoza, whom he subsequently 
reverenced as one of his best teachers, is easily explicable when we 
reflect that he then knew no more of Spinoza than could be gathered 
from Bayle. 

' Time was not all consumed by these studies, multifarious as they 
were* Lively Strasbourg had its amusements, and Goethe joined his 
friend Salzmann in many a pleasant party. The various pleasure 
grounds and public gardens were always crowded with pfromenaders, 
and there the paixture of the old national costume with modem 
fashions gave charming variety to the scene, and made the pretty 
women stilJU more attractive. 

He found himself in the presence of two sharply-defined nation- 
alities. Alsatia, and especially Strasburg, although belonging to 
France, still preserved its old German character. Eight hundred 
years of national life were not to he set aside at once, when it pleased 
the powers, at the peace of Westphalia, to say that Alsatia should be 
French. Until the middle of the eighteenth century the old German 
speech, costume, and manners were so dominant, that a Frankforter, 
or a Mainzer, found himself at once at home there. But just before 
the outbreak of the French Revolution the gradual influx of officials 
brought about a sort of fashion in French costume. Milliners, 
friseurs, and dancing masters had done their best, or their worst, to 
u polish” society# But the surface was rough, and did not take 
kindly to this polishing. Side by side with the French employ & 9 
there was the old German professor, who obstinately declined to ac- 
quire more of the foreigners’ language than sufficed for daily needs 
and household matters ; for the rest he kept sturdily Teutonic. Even 

* I subjoin the original, as the reader may not be displeased to see a specimen of 
Goethe’s Latin composition : Separatim de Deo, et natura rerum disserere difficile at 
pericolosum eat, eodem modo quam si de corpora et anima sejunctim cogitamus. An imam 
nonnisi mediante corpora, Deum nonmsi perspecta natura cognoscimus ; hinc absurdum 
mihi videtur, eos absurd itatis accusare, qui ratiocinatione maxime philosophies Deum cum rj| 
xnun&o conjunxere. Qu» enim sunt omnia ad essentiam Dei pertinere necesse est, cum 
Deus «it unicum existent et oinnia comprehends*. Nec Sacer Codex nosfcr® sente ntii e 
yefragatur, ciyus fcaroen dicta ah unoquoque in sententiam sttam torqueri patienter fori* 
sous. Omnia antiquitatis ejuedem fuit sentential, cui consensui quam multum trxbuo. 
Teathnouio enim mihi bet rirorum tantorum seutentia rect# ration! quam convenient- 
imrimnni fame systema emanativum, licet nulli subscribers valim sects, raldeque doieam /< 
Spia qaiemuin , teterrimis erronbusex eodem Jonte manantibai, doctrinm hvie | mtMxam ; 
iaiquissimum frafcrem natum esse. 'X • r ^ V '■ 
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in costume the imitation was mainly confined id the upper 
deMhe describes the maidens of the bourgeoisie atill wearing their' 
hairj# one long plait, falling behind, andwith petMeoatsqf picturesque 
tnSfc perilous brevity. ' ? y 

Salzmann introduced him to several families, and thud more than 
by all his advice helped to soften down the exuberant expression of 
animal spirits which very often sinned against, quiet conventionalities 5 
■/'for by inducing him to frequent society, it forced him to learn that 
demeanour which society imperatively demands. In Wilhelm Mmfcw 
great stress is laid upon the culture necessary to fit a man of genius 
for society ; and one of the great motives advanced for the pursuance 
of a theatrical career is the facility it affords a man of gaining 
address. 

An excitable impetuous youth, ambitious of shining in society, yet 
painfully conscious of the unsuitableness of his previous training for 
the attainment of that quietness deemed so necessary, would require 
to attend to every trifle which might affect his deportment. Thus, 
although he had magnificent hair, he allowed the hairdresser to tie it 
up in a bag, and affix a false queue. This obliged him to remain 
propped up powdered, from an early hour of the morning, and also 
to keep from overheating himself and from violent gestures, lest he 
should betray the false ornament. 44 This restraint contributed much 
towards making me for a time more gentle and polite in my bearing ; 
and I got accustomed to shoes and stockings, and to carrying my hat 
under my arm ; I did not, however, neglect wearing fine under- 
stockings as a protection against the Rhine gnats.” To these 
qualifications as a cavalier, he added those of an excellent swordsman 
and rider. With his fellow-students he had abundant exercise in the 
Use of the rapier ; and prompted, I presume, by his restless desire to » 
do all that his friends did, he began to learn the violoncello I 

His circle of friends widened ; and even that of his fellow-boarders 
in the Kramergasse increased. Among the latter, two deserve: special 
mention— Jung Stilling and Franz Lerse. Stilling has preserved an 
aceotipt of their first meeting. f About twenty were assembled- at 
dinner, when a young man entered the room in high spirits, whose 
large clear eyes, splendid brow, and beautifully proportioned figure, 

£ irresistibly drew the attention of Troost and Stilling. The former 
remarked, w That must be an extraordinary man 1 ” Stilling assented ; 
but feared lest they might be somewhat annoyed by him, he looked 
mch a wild rollicking fellow. Meanwhile they learned that this 

f ' . 4 ' * Stosbrr : Der Aktuar Sal&mann : 1865, p. 7. 

v?, >. > • t SmUNO’s Wanderschaft^ p. 168. * 
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student, whose unconstrained freedom and aplomb made them draw 
under their sheik* was named Herr Goethe. Dinner proceeded. 
Goethe* whosat opposite Stilling* had completely the lead in con- 
versation, without once seeking it At length one of the company 
began quizzing the wig of poor Stilling, and the fun was relished by 
all except Troost, Salzmann, and one who, indignantly reproving 
them for making game of so inoffensive a person, silenced the ridicule 
immediately ; this was none other than the large-eyed student whose 
appearance had excited Stilling’s uneasiness. The friendship thus 
• begun, was continued by the sympathy and tender affectionateness 
Goethe always displayed towards the simple, earnest, and unfriended 
thinker# whose deep religious convictions, and trusting child-like 
nature, singularly-interested him. Goethe was never tired of listening 
to the story of his life. Instinctively he sought on all sides to pene- 
trate the mysteries of humanity, and, by probing every man’s ex- 
perience, to make it his own. Here was a poor charcoal-burner, who 
from tailoring; had passed to keeping a school; that failing, he had 
resumed his needle ; and having joined a religious sect, had, in silent 
communion with his own soul, gained for himself a sort of culture 
which raised him above the ordinary height of men : — what was 
there in his life or opinions to captivate the riotous, sceptical, pros- 
perous student? There was earnestness — there was genuineness . 
Goethe was eminently qualified to become the friend of one who held 
opposite convictions to his own, for his tolerance was large and 
: genuine, and he respected every real conviction. Sympathising 
with Stilling, listening to him, and dexterously avoiding any inter- 
ference with his religious faith, he was not only enabled to be his 
friend, but also to learn quietly and surely the inner nature of 
such men. 

" Franz Lerse attracted him by different qualities : upright man- 
liness, scrupulous orderliness, dry humour, and a talent for reconciling 
antagonists. As a memorial of their friendship his name is given to 
the gallant fellow in Qdtz von Berlichingen , who knows how to sub- 
ordinate himself with dignity. 

Salzmann had some years before founded a sort of club, or, as 
Stilling calls it, Oeeellschaft der schonen Wissemchaften , the object 
of which was to join a book society with a debating club. In 1763-4 
this club had among its members no less a person than 0. F Muller, 
the renowned helminthologist; and now in 1770-1 it numbered# 
among others, Goethe, Lerse, Jung Stilling, Lens# Weyland, and, as 
a guest, was honoured by the presence of Herdjer, who was then 
writing his work ocsthe Origin of Language* %i 
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. « Generally speaking, Goethe is so liberal in information about , his. 
fiA and contemporaries, and so sparing of precise indications of 
condition; that we are left in the dark respecting much that 
^rould be welcome knowledge. There is one thing mentioned by him 
wMik is very significant : although his health was sufficiently 
established for ordinary purposes, he still suffered from great Irrita-? 
bility. Loud sounds were disagreeable to him; diseased objects 
groused loathing and horror. And he was especially trouHeST with 
giddiness* which came over him whenever he looked down from a 
height* All these i nfirmities he res olved toconquer, and that som$r 
what violently. In the evening when they beat the tattoo, he want 
close to the drums, though the powerful rolling and beating of so 
many seemed enough to make his heart burst in his bosom* Alone 
he ascended the highest pinnacle of the cathedral, and sat in what 
is called the neck, under the crown, for^a quarter of an hour before 
venturing to step out again into the open air. Standing on a plat- 
form, scarcely an ell square, he saw before him a boundless prospect, 
the church and the supports of his standing place being concealed 
by the ornaments. He felt exactly as if carried up in a balloon. 
These painful sensations he repeated until they became quite in- 
different ; he subsequently derived great advantage from this con- 
quest, in mountain excursions and geological studies. Anatomy 
was also of double value, as it taught him to tolerate the most re- 
pulsive sights while satisfying his thirst for knowledge. He succeeded 
/"so well, that no hideous sight could disturb his self-possession. He 
/"also sought to steel himself against the terrors of imagination. The 
awful and shuddering impressions of darkness in churchyards, solitary 
places, churches and chapels by night, he contrived to render in- 
, different — so much so, that when a desire came over him to recall 
% such scenes the pleasing shudder of youth, he could scarcely succeed 
even by the strangest and most terrific images. 

Two love poems, written during this year — Stirbt d<er Fuchs so 
gilt (for Balg, and Blinds Kuh — put us on the scent of flirtations. 
He is silent respecting Dorilis and Theresa in his Autobiography ; 
and in ordinary cases a biographer would accept that silence, with* 
out drawing any conclusion from the poems. No one hereafter will 
think of identifjring the Claribels, Isabels, and Madelines, with young 
ladies whom our poets met in society, and who led captive their 
inconstant hearts. With Goethe it is otherwise. All his poems 

( grow out of occasions: they are flowers of which circ umstance is 
the earth. Utterances of real feelings to real beings they ;*$?' 
^alike all coqu^Sngt with imaginary beautim : ; H^ 
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! evidences.* Unhappily, the bare fact in this instance is all we can 
discover. 

One flirtation, however, was not so easily effaced. His strange 
didactic father had instructed him and his sister in dancing, a 
task which seems rather ludicrous as we picture to ourselves the 
cold, formal, rigorous old Frankforter. He was perfectly uncon* 
scions of any incongruity. With the utmost gravity he drilled 
them into a minuet, playing to them on the flageolet, Goethe’s 
dancing had been for some time neglected, and when he stood up to 
a^ninuet once at Leipsic, he got through it so awkwardly as to 
draw upon himself the suspicion of having done so to prevent being 
invited agaim 

A handsome youth unable to dance* was an anomaly in Strasburg. 
Not a Sunday evening passed without the pleasure gardens being 
Crowded with gay, dancers ; galas frequently enlivened the week ; and 
the merry Alsatians seldom met but they commenced spinning round 
in the waltz: Into these gardens, amidst these waltzers, Goethe 
constantly went — yet could not waltz. He resolved at length to 
learn. A friend recommended him to a dancing-master of repute, 
who soon pronounced himself gratified with the progress made. 

This master, a chy, precise, but amiable Frenchman, had two 
daughters, who assisted him at his lessons, acting both as partners 
and correctors. Two pretty girls, both under twenty, charming with 
French vivacity and coquetry, could not, fail to interest the young 
poet ; nor could the graceful, handsome youth fail to create an im- 
pression on two girls whose lives werte somewhat lonesome. Symptoms 
of this interest very soon showed themselves. The misfortune was 
that the state of their feelings made what dramatists call u a situa- 
tion.™ Goethe’s heart inclined towards Emilia, who loved another \ 
while that jqf Lucinda, the eldest sister, was bestowed upon him. 
Emilia was afraid to trust herself too much with him ; bufTXucinda 
was always at hand, ready to waltz with him, to protract his lesson, 
or to shoV him little attentions. There were not many pupils ; so 
that he often remained after his lesson to chat away the time, or to 
read aloud to them a romance : dangerous mo ments ! 

He saw how things stood, yet puzzled himself about the reserve 
\krf the younger sister. The cause of it came outat last. One evening, 
after the dance was over, Lucinda detained him in the dancing-room, 
telling him that her sister was in the sitting-room with a fortune* 

* I find Vihhofp insisting on a similar due : he supposei Dorilis and Thenesa tpW** 
one attd the same person) to be real persons, and thafc tijoethe knew them' through 
‘Awan. Mr. IuniwNEB argues with some force that can be none other than 

Frederika—of irhom mm anon. 
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feller, Wio was disclosing the condition of a louver to whom the gill’s 
${£$&rt was given. 44 Mine,” said Lucinda , 44 is free, and I must get 
toits being slighted.” / . 

; fie Med to |>srry this thrust by divers little compliments } and, 

indiscreetly enough, advised her to try her own fate with the fortune- 
teller, offering to do the same himself. Lucinda did not like that 
tampering with fate; declaring that the disclosures of the oracle 
were too true to be made a matter of sport. Probably this piqued 
him into a little more earnestness than he had shown, for ultimately 
he persuaded her to go into the sitting-room with him. They found 
Emilia much pleased with the information that she had received 
from the pythoness, who was highly flattered at the n$w devotee to 
her shrine. A handsome reward was promised her if she should 
disclose the truth. With the customary ceremonial she began to 
tell the fortune of the elder sister. She hesitated. 44 Oh, I see,” 
said Emilia , 44 that you have something unpleasant to tell.” Lucinda 
turned pale; but said, 44 Speak out ; it will not cost me my life.” 
The fortune-teller heaved a deep sigh, and proceeded with her dis- 
closures. Lucinda, she said, was in love, but her love was not re- 
| turned; another person standing in the way. And she went on 
with more in the same style. It is not difficult to imagine that the 
sibyl should readily enough interpret this little drama which was 
then acting by tbe youth and two girls before her eyes. Lucinda 
showed evidence of distress; and the old woman endeavoured to 
give a better turn to the affair by throwing out hopes of letters and 
money. 46 Letters,” said Lucinda, 44 I do not expect ; and money I 
do not want. If I love aB you say, I have a right to be loved in 
return.” The fortune-teller shuffled the cards again ; but that only 
made matters worse ; the girl now appeared in the oracular vision 
in greater trouble, her lover at a greater distance. A third shuffle 
of the cards was still worse ; Lucinda burst into a passionate flood of 

f tears, and rushed from the room. 44 Follow her,” said Emilia , 44 and 
comfort her.” But he hesitated, not seeing what comfort he could 
well give, as he could not assure her of some return for her affection* 
44 L$t us go together,” he replied. Emilia doubted whether her 
presence would do good; but she consented. Lucinda had locked^ 
herself in ; and paying the old woman for her work, Goethe left the 
house. 

He had scarcely courage to revisit the sisters ; but on the third 
day Emilia sent for him, and he received his lessen as usual. 
\ Lucinda, however* was absent ; and when he asked for her, Emilia 
jfold ,him that, she life in bed, declaring that sh^^bould die* * 
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bad thrown out great reproaches against him for his ungmteM be* 
haviour . 5 * And yet I do not know,” said he, “ that l am guilty of j 
having expressed any sort of affection for her, I know somebody 1 
who can bear me witness of that.” 'Emilia smiled. “ I comprehend,” 
she^said ; u but if we are not careful we shall all find ourselves in a 
disastrous position. Forgive me if I say that you must not go on 
with your lessons. My father says that he is ashamed to take your 
money any longer, unless you mean to pursue the art of dahcing ; 
since you know already what is needed by a young man in the world.” 
66 Do you tell me to avoid the house, Emilia ? ” he asked. “ Yes,” 
she said ; u but not on my own account. When you had gone the other 
day, if had the cards cut for you ; and the same answer was given 
thrioe. You were surrounded by friends, and all sorts of good for- 
tune; but the ladies kept aloof from you; my poor sister stood 
farthest of all. One other constantly came near to you ; but never 
close ; for a third person, a man, always came between. I will con- 
fess that I thought I was myself this second lady ; and now you will 
understand my advice. I have promised myself to another, and 
until now I loved him more than anyone. Yet your presence might 
become more dangerous to me than it has been ; and then what a 
position would be yours between two sisters, one of whom you would 
have made miserable by your affection, and the other by your cold- 
ness.” She held out her hand and bade him farewell ; she then led 
him to the door ; and in token that it was to be their last meetingj| 
she threw herself upon his bosom and kissed him tenderly. Just as 
he had put his arms round her, a side door flew open, and her sister, 
in a light but decorous dressing gown, rushed in, crying, ^You 1 
shall not be the only one to take leave of him I ” Emilia released 
him. Lucinda took him in her arms, pressed her black locks against 
his cheeks ; remained thus for some time, and then drawing back 
looked him earnestly in the face. He took her hand, and tried to 
muster some kind expressions to soothe her ; but she turned away, 
walked passionately up and down the room, and then threw herself 
' in great agitation into a corner of the sofa. Emilia went up to her, 
but was violently repulsed ; and a scene ensued, which had in it, 
says the principal performer, nothing really theatrical, although it 
could only be represented on the stage by an actor of sensibility. 
Lucinda poured forth reproaches against her sister. “ This,” said 
she, u is cot the first heart beating for me that you have wheedled 
away. Was' it not so with the one now betrothed to you, while I 
looked on and bore it ? I, only, know the tears it cost me ; and 
you vrould mb me of this one. How m$$jr would you manage 
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t&tetsp at once ? lam frank and easy-tempered, and aU thiafcfetfp 
me at once, and may slight me* You axe secret and 
1 and make people wonder at what may he concealed behind i, 
there Is nothing there but a cold, selfish heart, sacrificing everything 
io itself.” Emilia seated herself by her sister, and remained si$sat, 
while Lucinda, growing more excited, began to betray matters nqt 
quite proper for him to hear. Emilia made a sign to him to with- 
draw. But Lucinda caught the sound, sprang towards him, and 
then remained lost in thought. “ I know that I have lost you,” she 
^ Said : u I claim you no more ; —but neither shall you have him.” 
So saying, she grasped him wildly by the head, with her hands 
thrust among his hair, pressed her face to his, and kissed him re- 
peatedly on the mouth. u Now fear my curse ! Woe upon woe, for 
ever and ever, to her who for the first time jafteiL mejdssea-these 
lips ! Pare to sport with hint now ! Heaven hears ray curse ! And 
you, begone, begone while you may ! ” 

He hurried from the house never to return. Is not this narrative 
like a scene in a novel ? The excited little Frenchwoman — the be- 
wildered poet — the old fortune-teller, and the dry old dancing-master, , 
faintly sketched, in the background, are the sort of figures a novelist 
would delight in. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HERDER AND FRED ERIKA. 


0 m thing very noticeable in this Strasburg period is the thoroughly 
German culture it gave him. In those days culture was mostly clas- 
sical and French. Classical studies had never exercised much influ- 
ence aver him ; and, indeed, throughout his career, he approached 
antiquity more through Art than through the Greek and Koman 
writers. To the French, on the other hand, he owed a great deal, 
both of direction and material. A revival of the old German nation- 
ality was, however, actively agitated at this epoch'. Klopstock, 
Lessing, Herder, Shakspeare, and Ossian were the rivals opposed to 
France. A feeling of national pride gave its momentum to this 
change in taste. Gothic art began to be considered the true art of 
modern times. 

At the table d’hote our friends, all German, not only banished the 
French language, but made a point of being in every way unlike the 
French. French literature was ridiculed as affected, insincere, un- 
natural. The truth, homely strength, and simplicity of the German 
character w£re set against this literature of courtiers. Goethe had 
been dabbling in mediaeval studies, had been awe-struck by the 
cathedral, had been inspired by Shakspeare, and had seen Lessing’s 
iconoclastic wit scattering the pretensions of French poetry/ More- 
Over he had rerid the biography of Gotz von Berlichingert , ; and the 
picture of that Titan in an age of anarchy which he had eonjuredthp 
from the meagre materials had so impressed itself upon him, that 
*4t slowly grew into a dramatic conception. The legend of Faust 
especially attracted him, now that he was in the condition into which 
youths so readily fall after a brief and unsatisfactory attempt to pene- 
trate the mysteries of science. “ Like him, too, I had swept the 
circle of science, and had early learned its vanity ; like him I had 
trodden various paths, always returning unsatisfied.” The studied 
of alchemy, medicine, jurisprudence, philosophy, and theology, 
had no long engaged him, musifhave made hiip feel quite a personal 
"interest in the old Faust legend. 

In such a mood the acquaintance with H erder was of great im- 
portance. Herder waf five yeara his senior, and, had already created a 
4 /^;. - v; • a . . ■ 
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name for himself. He came to Strasburg with at efe-di8ease, whieh . 
n *feligad' him to remain there the whole winter? during the cure. 

^ $)pethe, charmed with his vigorous intellect, attended on him 
Airing the operation, and sat with him morning and evening ^uring 
his convalescence, listening to the wisdom which fell from those lips, 
aS a pupil listens to a much-loved master. Great was the contrast 
between the two men, yet the difference did not separate them. 
Herder was decided, clear, pedagogic ; knowing his own aims, and 
fond of communicating his ideas. Goethe was sceptical and inquiring. 
Herder rude, sarcastic, and bitter; Goethe amiable and infinitely 
^tolerant. The bitterness which repelled so many friends from Herder, 
could not repel Goethe : it was a peculiarity of his to be at all times 
' able to learn from antagonistic natures ; meeting them on the com- 
$aon ground of sympathy, he avoided those subjects on which they 
would inevitably clash. It is somewhat curious % that although 
, ;i Herder took a great liking to his young friend, and was grateful for 
his kind attentions, he seems to have had little suspicion of his genius. 
The only fragment we have of that period, which gives us a hint of 
his opinion, is in a letter to his bride, dated February 1772 : Goethe 
is really a good fellow, only somewhat light and sparrow-like,* for 
which I incessantly reproach him. He was almost the only one who 
visited me during my illness in Strasburg whom I saw with pleasure ; 
and I believe I influenced him in more ways than one to his advan- 
tage.” His own vanity may have stood between Goethe and himself ; 
or he may have been too conscious of Iris young friend’s defects to 
think much of his genius. “ Herder, Herder,” Goethe writes to him 
from Strasburg, “ be to me what you are. If I am destined to fee 
^ your planet, so will I be, and willingly and truly, a friendly moon to 
; yeugr earth. But you must feel that I would rather $e Mercury, the 
smallest of the seven, to revolve with you about the sun, 
than the first of the five which turn round Saturn.” f In one of the 
many inaccuracies of his Autobiography, he says that he withheld 
from Herder his intention of writing Gotz ; but there is a passage*", 
in Herder’s work on German Art, addressed to Goethe, which verjr^ 
plainly alludes to this intention4 Such oversights are inevitable % 
retracing the minor details of the past. 

* Kur etwas leicht rnd spatzenmassig : I translate the phrase, leaving the reader 4o 
interpret it ; for twenty Germans have given twenty different meanings to the word 
“sparrow-like* some referring to the chattering of sparrows, others to the boldness of 
‘ sparrows, others to the curiosity of sparrows, and others to the libertine character of 
sparrows. Whether Herder meant gay, volatile, forward, Careless, or amorous, I cannot 
decide. . 

W f Aus Berdo^s Nachlats, 1, p. 28. y 

X Hwbr ; Vm deutechm 4rt md Kunst, p. 112. • 
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There was indeed contrast enough between the two, in age, cha- 
racter, intellect, and knowledge, to have prevented 2ny very close 
sympathy# Herder loved the abstract and ideal in men and things, 
andiwas for ever criticising and complaining of individuals, because ■ 
did not realise his ideal standard. What Gervinus says of Herder’s 
relation to Lessing, namely, that he loved him when he considered 
'him as a, whole, but could never cease plaguing him about details, 
holds good also of his relation to Goethe through life. Goethe had 
little of that love of mankind in the abstract, which to Herder, and . 
so many others, seems the substitute for individual love, — which 
animates philanthropists who are sincere in their philanthropy, even v 
when they are bad husbands, bad fathers, bad brothers, and bad 
friends. He had, instead of this, the most overflowing love for indi- 
vidual men. His concrete and affectionate nature was more attracted 
to men than to abstractions. It is because many do not recognise 
this that they declaim against him for his a indifference ” to political^ 
matters, td history, and to many of the great questions which affect 
Humanity. 

Herder’s influence on Goethe was manifold, but mainly in the 
direction of poetry. He taught him to look at the Bible as a magni- 
ficent illustration of the truth that Poetry is the product of a national \ 
spirit, not the privilege of a cultivated few. From the poetry of the 
Hebrew People he led him to other illustrations of national song; 
and here Homer and Ossian were placed highest. It was at this 
time that Ossian made the tour of Europe, and everywhere met be- 
lievers. Goethe was so delighted with the wild northern singer, 

* that he translated the song of “ Selma,” and afterwards incorporated 
>; it in Wertlier^ Besides Shakspeare and Ossian, he also learned, 
through Herder, to appreciate the Vicar of Wakefield ; and tfie^x- 
quisite picture there painted, he was now to see living in the paS&n- 
age of Frederika’s father. 

a Upon the broad and lofty gallery of the Strasburg Cathedral be 
' and his companions often met to salute the setting sun with brimming : 
goblets of Rhine wine. The calm wide landscape stretched itself for 
miles before them, and they pointed out the several spots which 
memory endeared to each. One spot, above all others, has interest 
for m — Sesenheim, the home of Frederika. Of all the women,who^ 
enjoyetfthe distinctioh of Goethe ^ 3 love, none see m to m e so fasc i* 
Batingas Fr ed erika. Her idyllic jwesence is familiar to every lover 
of literature, .through the Charming episode of the Autobio^J 

' : graphy, over .winch the poet lingered with peculiar delight. Th® 
" iecretaiy is now (1854) living to whom t>i*;;episode was diets^f 

, O 2 * * 
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i vividly how much affected G-oefche seeded to be 
> someS revisited memory ; walking up and down the room, 

\ hands behind him, he often stopped in his walk, and paused 
; Salhe dictation ; then "after a long silence, followed by k deep sigh, 
&e continued the narrative in a lower tone. 

Weyland, a fellow-boarder, had often spoken of a clergy man who, 
with his wife and two amiable daughters, lived near D rusenhei cEU a 
village about sixteen miles from Strasburg. Early in October 1770, 
Weyland proposed to his friend to accompany him on a visit to the 
/.'worthy pastor. It was agreed between them that Weyland should 
introduce him uad^Lth^.guise of a shabby. .theolQ^caljt^dent. His 
love of incognito often prompted him to such disguises. In the 
present instance he borrowed some old clothes, and combed his hair 
in such a way that when Weyland saw him he burst out into a fit 
of laughter. They set forth in high glee. At Drusenheim they 
| 9 toj)ped, Weyland to make himself spruce, Goethe to rehearse his 
^art. Biding across the meadows to Sesenheim, they*left their, 
horses' at the inn, and walked leisurely towards the parsonage, t— an 
old and somewhat dilapidated farmhouse, but very picturesque, and 
very still. They found pastor Brion at home, and were welcomed 
by him in a friendly manner. The rest of the family were in the 
fields. Weyland went after them, leaving Goethe to discuss parish 
interests with the pastor, who soon grew confidential. Presently 
the wife appeared ; and she was followed by the eldest daughter 
bouncing into the room, inquiring after Frederika, and hurrying 


^>:away again to seek her. 

Refreshments were brought, and old acquaintances were talked 
; over with Weyland, — Goethe listening. Then the, daughter re-* 
tnrikod) uneasy at not having found Frederika. This little domestic 
fusl ^bout Frederika prepared the poet for her appearance. At 
length sbe came in. Both girls wore the national costume, with its 
;lffhort, white* full skirt and furbelow, not concealing the neatest of 
f:, ankle#* a, tight boddice and black taffeta apron. Frederika’s straw 
Vhat hung on her arm ; and the beautiful braids of her fair hair 
drooped on a delicate white neck. Merry blue eyes, and a piquant 
iitilo net retroussS, completed her attractions. In gazing on this 
bright young creature, then only sixteen, Goethe felt ashamed of hid 
, disguise. It hurt his amour-propre to appear thus before her like a 
if bookish Student, phora of all personal advantages. Meanwhile con* 
versation rattled on between Weyland and his femily. Endless was 
fe#the list of uncles, aunts, ^nieces, cousins, gossips, and |poest» t^ey 
' had something to say atitut, leaving him completely excluded from 
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; tie convention. Frederika seeing this, seated herself by him, and 
. with charming frankness began tp talk to him. Music was lying on 
the harpsichord ; she asked him if he played, and on his modestly* 
qualified affirmative begged him “ to favour them” Her father, 
however, suggested that sh e oug ht to begin, bvjau.aong» She sat , 
down to the harpsichord, which was somewhat out of tune, and, in a 
provincial style, performed several pieces, such as then were thought 
enchanting. After this she began to sing. The song was tender 
and melancholy, but she was apparently not in the mood, for ac- 
knowledging her failure she rose and said, “ If I sing badly it is not 
the fault of my harpsichord nor of my teacher : let us go into the 
open a ir, and then you shall hear my Alsatian and Swiss songs.” 
I nto the air they we nt., and soon her merry voice carolled forth : 

11 1 come from a forest as dark as the night, 

And believe me, I love thee, my only delight. / * ; 

Ei ja, ei ja, ei, ei, ei, ei,’ ja, ja, ja ! ” * 

He was already a capti ve. f 

His tendency to see pictures and poetry in the actual scenes of 
life, here made him see realised the Wakefield family. If pastor 
Brion did not accurately represent Mr. Primrose, yet he might stand ’ 

, for him ; the elder daughter for Olivia, the younger for Sophia ; and'* 
when at supper a youth came into the room, Goethe involuntarily 
exclaimed, “ What, Moses too ! ” A very merry supper they had ; So 
merry that Weyland, fearing lest wine and Frederika should make his 
.friend betray himself, proposed a walk in the moonlight. Weyland 
offered his arm to Salome, the elder daughterXulway s named Olivia 
in the Autobiography), Frederika took Goethe’s arm. 
moonlight — need one say more ? Already he began to scrutinise her ; 
tone in speaking of cousins and neighbours, jeajous lest it should be*,.; 
tray an affection. But her blithe spirit was as yet untroubled^ and 
he listened in delicious silence to her unembarrassed loquacity. > 
On retiring for the night the friends had much to talk AvC^l 
Weyland assured him the incognito had not been betrayed* on 
contrary, the family had enquired after the youngjjroethe, of whose 
joviality and eccentricities they had often heard. And now came the* - 
tremulous question; was Frederika engaged? No. That was a , 
relief I Had she ever been in love ? No. Still better ! Thus 
chatting, they sat till deep in the night as friends chat on such oc- 
casions, With hearts tod full and, brains too heated for repeat At ; 
-dlpm'liioethe was Awake, impatient to see FSrederika with the dew of 

* The entire song is to be fowl in the SetmhHm^r IAederbuoh and In Vuraonr : 

. Goethe ErUfatert, fbi. p 110. : v 
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; cm her cheek. While dressing he looked at his costume 
t, and tried in vain to remedy it. His hair could be jna- 
,^ w 1$ "but when his arms were thrust into his threadbare coat, the 
‘ik^Sres of which were 4 ludicrously short, he looked pitiable; Wey- 
land, peeping at him from under the coverlet, giggled. In his despair 
he resolved to ride back to Strasburg, and return in his own costume* 
Oil the way another plan suggested itself. He exchanged clothes 
With the son of the landlord at the Drusenheim Inn, a youth of his 
\mx size ; corked his eyebrows, imitated the son’s gait and speech, 
and returned to the parsonage the bearer of a cake. This second 
disguise also succeeded, so long as he kept at a distance ; but Fre- 
derika running up to him and saying, “ George, what do you here?” 
he was forced to reveal himself. “ Not George, but one who asks 
forgiveness.” ^ You shocking creature ! ” she exclaimed, u how 
you frightened me ! ” The jest was soon explained and forgiven, 
not only by Frederika, but by the family, who laughed heartily at 

* 

Gaily passed the day ; the two hourly falling deeper and deeper 
in love. Passion does not chronicle by time : moments are hours, 
hours years, when two hearts are rushing into one. It matters little, 
therefore, that the Autobiography speaks only of two days passed 
in th^p happy circle, whereas a letter of his says distinctly he was 
there “ some days — einige Tage ” {Less than three cannot be under- 
stood by emige). He was there long enough to fall in love, and to 
captivate the whole family by his gaiety, obligingness, and poetic 
gifts. He had given them a taste of his quality as 4 romancist, by 
telling the story of The New Melusina (subsequently published in 
the Wanderjahre). He had also interested himself in the pastor’s 
plans for the rebuilding of the parsonage, and proposed to take away 
the Sketches with him to Strasburg. 

; '^The pain of separation was lightened by the promise of speedy 
; V He returned to Strasburg with new life in his heart. He 
before written to a friend that for the first time he 
^ffenew what^Was to be happy without his heart being engaged* 
{ Pleasant people &hd manifold studies left him no time fox^ggUng. 
“Enough, my present life is like a sledge journey, splendid and 
sounding, but with just as little for the heart as it has much for 
eyes and •ears. 9 ' Another tone runs through his letters now, to judge 
from the only one which has been recovered/ It is addressed to 
Frederika, dated the 15th October. 

t* * Sotoix, Briqft und p. SI. The letters in Pfbiffhb’s book ire mfnifest 
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* Dea$ new friend, — K/7 

M I dare to mil you so ; for if I can trust the language of eyes, 
then did mjne in the first glance read the hope of this new friend- 
ship in yours— and for our hearts I will answer. You, good and' 
gentle as I know you, will you not show some favour to one who 
loves you so ? 

44 Dear, dear friend, — 

44 That I have something to say to you there can be no question ; 

' but it is quite another matter whether I exactly know “wherefore I 
now write, and what I may write. Thus much I am conscious of by 
a certain inward unrest : that I would gladly be by your side, and a 
scrap of paper is as true a consolation and as winged a steed for me 
here in noisy Strasburg, as it can be to you in your quiet, if you 
truly feel the separation from your friend. 

44 The circumstances of our journey home you can easily imagine, 
if you marked my pain at parting, and how I longed to remain be- 
hind. Welland’s thoughts went forwards, mine backwards; so you | 
can understand how our conversation was neither interesting nor 
copious. 

44 At the end of the Wanzenau we thought to shorten our route,, 
and found ourselves in the midst of a morass. Night came on ; and 
we only needed the storm whifeh threatened to overtake us, to have 
had every reason for being fully convinced of the love and constancy 
of our princesses.* 

44 Meanwhile, the scroll which I held constantly in my hand — 
fearful of losing It — was a talisman which charmed away all the 
perils of the journey. And now ? — oh I dare not utter it — either 
you can guess it, or you will not believe it ! 

44 At last we arrived, and our first thought, which had been our 
joy on the road, was the project soon to see you again. £ 

44 How delicious a seiisation is the hope of seeing again those we 
love 1 And we, when our coddled heart is a little sorrowful) at onbe 
bring it medicine and say : Dear little heart, be quiet, you will Uot 
long be away from her you love ; be quiet, dear little*hfcart ! Mean* 
while we give it a chimera to play with ; and then is it good and still 
as a child to whom the mother gives a doll instead of the apple 
which it must not eat. 

44 Enough, we are not here, and so you see you were wrong* You 
would not believe that the noisy gaiety of Strasburg would be dis- 
agreeable to me after the sweet country pleasures enjoyed with you. 

^ An allusion doutyless intelligible to the person addreiked* but I can make nothing 




btamsell, dad Strasburg seem so empty to me es itew* t 
Indeed, it will be better when the re»aembra|p of, tose 
% boom as a Utile dimmed— when I no longer feej so vividly 
goods how cfrnidble my friend is. Yet ought I to forget that, 
*lw to wish it? N£; I will rather retain a little sorrow and write to 
fm frequently. 

46 And now many, many thanks and many sincere remembrances 
to ydur dear parents. To your dear sister many hundred . . . . wh 
I would so willingly give you again I ” 

A few days after his return, Herder underwent the operation pre- 
viously alluded to. Goethe was constantly with him ; but as he 
carefully concealed all his mystical studies, fearing to have them 
ridiculed, so one may suppose he concealed also the new passion 
which deliciously tormented him. In silence he occupied himself 
with Frederika, and carefully sketched plans for the pew parsonage. 
He sent her books, and received from her a letter, which of course 
seemed priceless. 

In November he was again at Sesenheim. Night had already set 
in when he arrived ; his impatience would not suffer him to wait till 
morning, the more so as the landlord assured him the young ladies 
had only just gone home, where 44 they expected some one.” He 
felt jealous of this expected friend ; and he hastened to the parson- 
age. Great was his surprise to find them not surprised ; greater 
still to hear Frederika whisper 44 Did I not say so Here he is ! ” 

I Her loving heart had prophesied his coming, and had named the 
very day. 

The next day was Sunday, and many guests were expected. 
Early in the morning Frederika proposed a walk with him, leaving 
her mother and sister to look after domestic preparations. Who 
iib^ll describe that walk, wherein the youthful pair abandoned 
themselves without concealment to all thd delightful nothings of 
dawning love ? They talked over the expected pleasures of the 
day, jmd^ranjked how to be always together. She taught him 
several game^fhe taught her others; and underneath these inno- 
cent arrangements Love serenely smiled. The church bell called 
them from their walk. To church they went, and listened— not very 
attentively — to the worthy pastor. Another kind of devotion made 
their hearts devout. He meditated on her charming qualities, and 
'as his glance rested on her ruddy lips, he recalled the last time 
woman’s lips had been pressed to his own ; recalled the curse which 
the excited French girl had uttered, a curse which hitherto had 
acted like a spell. ~ 1 
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• BUfwstition not a little troubled him in games of forfeits^ 
wb«fb Maaa& always form a large proportion ; and bis presence of 
mind was often tried in the attempts to evade them ; the more so m 
many of the guests, suspecting the tender relation between him and 
Frederika, sportively took every occasion to make them kiss. She, 
with natural instinct, aided him in his evasion!. The time came, how- 
ever, when, carried away by the excitement of the dance and games, 
felt the burning pressure of her lips crush the superstition in a 

* 

“ Kiss, a long, long kiss 
Of youth and beauty gathered into one.” 


He returned to Strasburg, if not a formally betrothed,yetan ac- 
cepted lover. As such the family and friends seem to have regarded 
him. Probably no betrothal took place, on account of his youth, 
and the necessity of obtaining his father’s consent. His muse, lately 
silent, now found voice again, and severalof the poems Frederika * 
inspired are to be read in his published works.* 

He had been sent to Strasburg to gain a doctor’s degree. His 
Dissertation had been commenced just before this Sesenheim episode. 
But Shakspeare, Ossian, Faust , Gotz , and, above all, Frederika, scat* 
tere(TYfs plans f and he followed the advice of friends to chodse, in- 
stead of a Dissertation, a number of Theses, upon which to hold a 
disputation. His father would not hear of such a thing, but de- 
manded a regular Dissertation. He chose, therefore, this theme, 
u That it is the duty of every law-maker to establish a certain religious | 
worship binding upon clergy and laity” A theme he supported by 
historical and philosophical arguments. The DissertatiOP was written 
in^Latin, and sent to his father, who received it with pleasure. But 
the dean of the faculty would jppt receive it — either because its con- ' 
tents were paradoxical, or because it was not sufficiently erudite. In 
lieu thereof he was permitted to choose TJ$8££.1 qX_ 

The Disputation was held on the 6th of August, 1771, his opponent] 
bdng Franz Lerse, who pressed him hard. A j oviv^Schmaus, a real 
students’ banquet, crowned this promotion of Dr. Goethe.f 

He could find no time for visits to Sesenheim during this active 
preparation for his doctorate ; but he was not entirely separated from 
Frederika : her mother had come with both daughters to Strasburg, 
on a visit to a rich relative. He had been for some time acquainted 

* The whole have been reprinted in the Sesmheimer Lkderbuch ; and in Vimomr'* 

ontte&mtert. — , . v 

t These is some obscurity on this point From a letter to Salkxsxk, jt jfcSwteh s 
only got a licentiate degree at this time. The doctorate he certainly had; but hi$ 
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■ '4^Vihis feraily, and had many opportunities of me eting his beWed. 
The girls, who came in their Alsatian costume, found their cousins ^ 
friends dressed? like Frenchwomen; a contract which greatly 
vteied Olivia, who felt 44 like a maidservant” among these fashionable 
friends. Her restless manners evidently made Goethe somewhat 
ashamed of her. Frederika, on the other hand, though equally out 
of her element in this society, was more self-possessed, and perfectly 
contented so long as he was by her side. There is in the Autobio*^ 
graphy a significant phrase : this visit of the family is called a 44 pecu- 
liar test of his love.” And test it was, as every one must see who 
considers the relations in which the lovers stood. He was the son 
of an important Frankfort citizen, and held almost the position of a 
nobleman in relation to the poor pastor’s daught er. Indeed; the 
so great, that many explain his not marrying 
ground of such a match being impossible, — 44 his 
father,” it is said, 66 would not have listened to such a thing for a 
moment.” Love in nowise troubles itself about station, meyer asks 
“ what will the world say ? ” but there is quite a different solicitude 
felt by Love when approaching Marriage. In the first eagerness of 
passion, a prince may blindly pursue a peasant ; but when his love is 
gratified by return, when reflection reasserts its duties, then the 
prince will consider what in other minds will be the estimation of 
his mistress. Men are very sensitive to the opinions of others on 
their mistresses and wives ; and Goethe’s love must indeed have been 
put to the test, at seeing Frederika and her sister thus in glaring 
contrast with the society in which he moved. In the groves of 
Sesenheim she was a wood-nymph ; but in Strasburg salons the wood- 
nymph seemed a peasant. Who is there that has not experienced a 
’ similar destruction of illusion, in seeing an admired person lose 
* almost all charm in the change of environment ? 

Frederika laid her sweet commands on hftn one evening, and bade 
him entertain the company by reading Hamlet aloud. He did so, to 
the great enjoyment of all, especially Frederika, 44 who from time to 
time Sighed deeply, and a passing colour tinged her cheeks.” '• Was 
she thinking of poor Ophelia — placing herself in that forlorn posi- 
tion ? 

“ For Hamlet and the trifling of his favour, 

Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood ! ” 

She may have had some presentiment of her fate. The applause, 
however, which her lover gained was proudly accepted by her, 44 and 
ha her graceful manner she did not deny herself the little pride of 
having shone through him.” • 
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It is quite certain that his mind was disturbed by vague uneasiness* 
“Sow h&ppy is he,” he writes, u whose heart is light and free ! 
Courage urg§s us to confront difficulties and dangers, and only by 
great labour are great joys obtained. That, perhaps, is the worst I 
have to allege against Love. They say it gives courage never! . The 
he^ that lpye§ ( is .weak* When it beats wildly in the bosom, and 
tears fill our eyes, and we sit in an inconceivable rapture as they 
flow— then, oh ! then, we are so weak, that flower-chains bind us, | 
nbi because they have the strength of any magic, but because we : 
tremble lest we break them.” 

The mention of Hamlet leads us naturally into the society where 
he sought oblivion, when Frederika quitted Strasburg. Her depar- 
ture, he confesses, was a relief to him. She herself felt, on leaving, 
that the end of their romance was approaching. He plunged into 
gaiety to drown tormenting thoughts. “ If you could but see me,” 
he wrote to Salzmann, after describing a dance which had made him 
forget his fever : “ my $vhole being was sunk in dancing. And yet 
could I but say : I am happy ; that would be better than all. 4 Who 
is’t can say I am at the worst ?’ says Edgar (in Lear). That is some 
comfort, dear friend. My heart is like a weathercock when a storm f 
is rising, and the gusts are changeable.” Some days later he wrote : 

“ All is not clear in my soul. I am too curiously awake not to feel 
that I grasp at shadows. And yet .... To-morrow at seven my 
horse is saddled, and then adieu ! ” 

Besides striving to drown in gaiety these tormenting thoughts, 
he also strove to divert them into channels of nobler activity; 
stimulated thereto by the Shakspearian fanaticism of his new friend \ 
Lenz. 

Beinhold Lenz, irrevocably forgotten as a poet, whom a vain 
effort on the part of Gruppe has tried to bring once more into 
public favour,* is not without interest to the etudent of German 
literature during the Sturm und Drang (Storm and Stress) period. 
He came to Strasburg in 1770, accompanying two young noblemen as 
their tutor, and mingling with them in the best society of the place ; 
and by means of Salzmann, was introduced to the club. Although he ■ 
had begun by translating Pope’s Essay on Criticism , he was, in the 
strictest sense of the word, one of the Shakspeare bigots, who held f 
to the severest orthodoxy in Shakspeare as a first article of their 
creed, and who not only maintained the Shakspeare clowns to be in- * 
comparable, but strove to imitate them in their language# It is 
not easy for us to imagine the effect which the revelation of such 

# Gvutpb: Beinhold Zone, Leben und Werke % 18 Sb 
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a mind as Shakspeare’s must have produced m the young 
JStotonsr His strength, profundity of thought, originality and 
of language, hie beauty, pathos, sublimity, wit," and 
Jtrild overflowing humour, and his accuracy of observation as 
.-well as depth* of insight into the mysteries of passion' tod 
character, were qualities which no false criticism, and, above 
all, no national taste prevented Germans from appreciating. It 
was very different in France. There an established form of art, 

, with which national pride was identified, and an established set of 
critical rules, upon which Taste securely rested, necessarily made 
Shakspeare appear like a Cyclops of Genius — a monster, though of 
superhuman proportions. Frenchmen could not help being shocked 
at many things in Shakspeare ; yet even those who were most out- 
raged, were also most amazed at the pearls to be found upon the 
dung-hill. In Germany the pearls alone were sqpn. French taste 
had been pitilessly ridiculed by Lessing. The French Tragedy 
had been contrasted with Shakspeare, and pronounced unworthy of 

I comparison. To the Germans, therefore, Shakspeare was a standard 
borne by all who combated against France, and his greatness was 
proclaimed with something of wilful preference. The state of Ger- 
man literature also rendered his influence the more powerful. Had 
Shakspeare been first revealed to us when Mr. Hayley was the great 
laureate of the age, we should have felt something of the eagerness 
with which the young and ardent minds of Germany received this 
greatest poet of all ages. 

■ I am fortunately enabled, thanks to Otto Jahn, to give here a very 
interesting illustration of the enthusiasm with which these young 
men studied Shakspeare ; and among the new materials this Bio- 
graphy contains, perhaps nothing will be so welcome in England. It 
■ is an oration prepared by Goethe for one of the meetings of the 
Shakspeare-circle before mentioned. To hear the youth of one-aad- 
fcwebty thus eloquent on his great idol, lets us intimately into the 
secret of his mental condition. 


ORATION ON SHAKSPEARE. 


* In my opinion, the noblest of our sentiments is the hope of con- 
tinuing to live, even when destiny seems to have carried ub back 
into the common lot of non-existence. This life, gentlemen, is much 
too short for our souls ; the proof is, that every man, the lowest as 
well as the highest, the most incapable as well as the most noto- 
rious, will be tired of anything sooner than of life, and thaiue^O 
reaches the go&l towards which he sets out ; foi * mto 
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wy be | msp&ms m his career, still at last, and often when in sight 
object, he falls into a grave, which G*od knows who 
him„and is reckoned as nothing. Reckoned as nothing ? 
If who am everything to myself, since I know things only through 
myself! So cries every one who is truly conscious of himself; and 
makes great strides through this life — a preparation for the unending 
course above. Each, it is true, according to his measure. If one 
sets out with the sturdiest walking pace, the other wears seven* 
leagued boots and outstrips him ? two steps of the latter are equal 
to a day’s journey of the former. Be it as it may with him of the 
seven-leagued boots, this diligent traveller remains our friend and 
our companion, while we are amazed at the gigantic steps of the 
other and admire them, follow his footsteps and measure them with 
our own. 

44 Let us up and be going, gentlemen ! To watch a solitary march 
like this enlarges and animates our souls more than to stare at the 
thousand footsteps of a royal procession. To-day we honour the 
memory of the greatest traveller on this journey of life, and thereby 
we are doing an honour to ourselves. When we know how to appre- ^ 
ciate a merit, we have the germ of it within ourselves. Do not expect 
that I should say much or methodically ; mental calmness is no gar- 
ment for a festival ; and as yet I have thought little upon Shak- 
speare ; to have glimpses, and, in exalted passages, to feel, is the 
utmost I have been able to obtain. The first page of his that I read 
made me his for life ; and when I had finished a single play, I stood 
like one born blind, on whom a miraculous hand bestows sight in a 
moment. I saw, I felt, in the most vivid manner, that my existence 
was infinitely expanded, everything was now unknown to me, and the 
unwonted light pained my eyes. By little and little I learned to 
see, and, thanks to my receptive genius, I continue vividly to feel 
what I have won. I did not hesitate for a moment about renouncing 
the classical drama. The unity of place seemed to me irksome as a 
prison, the unities of action and of time burthensome fetters to our 
imagination ; I sprang into the open air, and felt for the first time 
that I had hands and feet. And now that I see how much injury the 
men of rule did mp in jtheir dungeon, and how many free souls still 
crouch there, my heart would burst if I did not declare war against 
them, and did not seek daily to batter down their towers. ^ 

44 The Greek drama, whi<$i the French took as their model, was 
both in its inward and outward character such, that it would be 
'Aesier" for' a marquis to imitate Alcibiades than for Corneille to follow 
At firdt an of divine wo#iip# t|en a mode of 
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of their fathers with the pure simplicity of perfection; it 
spired thorough and great emotions in souls because it was itself 
^^“^ugh and great." And in what souls? Greek souls 1 I capuot 


. to myself what that expresses, but I feel it, and appeal for 
the sake of brevity t#|Iomer and Sophocles, and Theocritus ; they 
have tkugh| me to feefii. 

44 Now hereupon I immediately ask : Frenchman, what wilt thou 
, do with the Greek armour ? it is too strong and too heavy for thee. . 

44 Hence, also, French tragedies are parodies of themselves. How 
regularly everything goes forward, and how they are as like each 
other as shoes, and tiresome withal, especially in the fourth act,* — 
all this, gentlemen, you know from experience, and I say nothing - 
about it. 

44 Who it was that first thought of bringing gre^t political actions 
on the stage, I know not this is a subject which affords an oppor- 
tunity to the amateur for a critical treatise. I doubt* whether the 
honour of the invention belongs to Shakspeare ; it is enough that he 
brought this species of drama to the pitch which Will remains the 
highest, for few eyes can reach it, and thus it is scarcely to be hoped 
that any one will see beyond it or ascend above it. Shakspeare, my 
friend ! if thou wert yet amongst us, I could live nowhere but with 
thee ; bow gladly would I play the subordinate character of a Pylades, 
if thou wert Orestes ; yes, rather than /be a venerated high-priest in 
the temple of Delphos. 

44 I will break off, gentlemen, and write more to-morrow, for I am 
in a strain which, perhaps, is not so edifying to you as it is heartfelt 
; *by me. 

44 Shakspeare’s dramas are a beautiful casket of rarities, in which 
the history of the world passes before our dyes on the invisible thread 
of time. His plots, to speak according to the ordinary style, are no 
plots, for his plays all turn upon the hidden point (which no phi* 
losopher has yet seen and defined), in which the peculiarity of our 

the pretended freedom of our will, clashes with the necessary 
course of the whole . But our corrupt taste so beclouds our eyes, 
that we almost need a new creation to extricate us from this dart* 
ness. • . v; 

44 All French writers, and Germans infected with French taste, 
even Wieland, have in this matter, as i| several others, done them- 
selves little credit* Voltaire, who frofci the first made a profession 
. vilifying everything majestic, has here shown himself a genuine 
ferrites* If! were Ulysses, his help should* writhe under fby 
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eoept!re. Most of these critics object especially to Sbakspea^V cha- 
racters. And I cry, nature, nature ! nothing so natural as Shak- \ 
gpeare’s men. 

u There I have them all by the neck. Give me air that I may 
spaak I He rivalled Prometheus, and formed his men feature by 
feature, only of colossal size ; therein lies the reason that we do not 
recognise our brethren ; and then he animated them, with the breath 
of his mind ; he speaks in all of them, and we perceive their .rela- 
tionship. 

“ And how shall our age form a judgment as to what is natural? 
Whence can we be supposed to know nature, we who, from youth 
upwards, feel everything within us, and see everything in others, 
laced up and decorated ? I am often ashamed before Shakspeare, 
for it often happens that at the first glance I think to myself I Bhould 
have done that differently ; but soon I perceive that I am a poor 
sinner, that nature prophesies through Shakspeare, and that my men 1 
are soap-bubbles blown from romantic fancies. 

44 And now to conclude, — though I have not yet begun. What 
noble philosophers have said of the world, applies also to Shakspeare; 
— namely, that what we call evil is only the other side, and belongs 
, as necessarily to its existence and to the Whole, as the torrid zone 1 
| must burn and Lapland freeze, in order that there may be a tern- 
1 perate region. He leads us through the whole world, but we, ener- 
vated, inexperienced men, cry at every strange grasshopper that meets 
us : He will devour us. 


44 Up, gentlemen ! sound the alarm to all noble souls who ate in 
the elysium of so-called good taste, where drowsy in tedious twilight 
they are half alive, half not alive, with passions in their hearts and 
no marrow in their bones ; and because they are not tired enough to 
sleep, and yet are too idle to be active, loiter and yawp away their 
shadowy life between myrtle and laurel bushes.” 

In these accents we hear £be voice of the youth who wrote Gotz 
with the Iron HancL If the reader turn to the Autobiography and 
see there what is said of Shakspeare, he will be able to appreciate 
what I meant in saying that the tone of the Autobiography is unlike 
the reality. The tone of this speech is that of the famous Stunk un4 
Drang (Stonmand Stress) period, which in after life became so very 
objectionable to him. How differently Schiller was affecteid by 
Shakspeare. may be read in the following confession: — 44 When at an 
earjy age I first grew acquan^pd with this poet, I was indignant 
his coldness — indignant v(£|& She insensibility ifrhich allowed him to^ 
and sport amidst tU& jHptprt pathos. Led by my knowledge of 





rnm seek the poet in his works ; to 

p^i^ewith his heart; to reflect with him overbid ofa|jp£; it was 
-^mflSferable to me that this poet gave me nothing of himself. Ifany 
jeaaa had he my feverence— certainly my earnest study, betee, I * 
could comprehend his individuality. I was not yet fit to comprehend 
nature at first hand .” 

Theenthusiasm fo^lShakspeare naturally incited Goethe to dra- 
matic composition, and, beside Ootz and Faust before mentioned* 
we find in his Note-book the commencement of a drama on Julius 
Gtesar. 

Three forms rise up from out the many influences of Straaburg 
into distinct and memorable importance : Frederika ; Herder ; £he 
Cathedral. An exquisite woman, a noble thinker, and a splendid 
r monument, led him into the regions of Passion, Poetry, and Art. The 
, influence of the Cathedral was great enough to make him write the 
little/tractate on German architecture, D. M . Erwlni a Steinbach, 
with an enthusiasm so incomprehensible to him in # after years, 
that he was with difficulty persuaded to reprint the tractate among 
his Works. Do we not see here — as in so many oiler traits — how 
different the youth is from the child or man ? 

How thoroughly he had entered into the spirit of Gothic archi- 
tecture is indicated by the following anecdote. In company with 
some friends he was admiring the Strasburg Cathedral, when one 
remarked, “ What a pity it was not finished, and that there should 
be only one steeple ! ” Upon this he answered, 66 It is a matter of 
; ; equal regret to me to see this solitary steeple unfinished ; the four 
• spiral staircases leave off too abruptly at the top ; they ought to have 

t sn surmounted by four light pinnacles, with a higher one rising 
the centre instead of the clumsy mass.” Some one, turning round 
to him, asked him who told him that ? “The tower itself,” he an- 
Jswered ; “ I have studied it so long, so attentively, and with so much 
flove, that it has at last confessed to me its open secret.” Whereupon 
?his questioner informed him that the tower had spoken truly, and 
•: offered to show Jaim the original sketches, which still exisfced among 
I the archives. * ’ 

Inasmuch as in England many professed admirers of architecture 
appear imperfectly acquainted with the history of the* revival of 
.taste for Gothic art, it may not he superfluous to call attention to 
facfc that Goethe was among the very first to recognise the peculiar 
beauty of that style, at*a period when Classical, or pseudo*claasica^ 


1;, taste was everywhere dominant. 

! correspondence «with Sulpiz Boisser^ 



that he was in 
artj$t who made 
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'©f the Cologne Cathedral ; from Whom ho doubfclesa 
learned much* And we see by the WoJifaerwanddsokaftm that 
. tee had a portfolio of designs illustrative of the principle of the 
pointed stfle. This was in 1809, when scarcely any one thought of t 
the Gothic ; long before Victor Hugo had written his Notre Dame t 
d$ Paris; long before Pugin and Ruskmhad thrown their im- 
passioned energy into this revival ; at a ^he when the Church in i 
' Langham Place was thought beautiful, and the Temple Church an 


And now he was to leave Strasburg, — to leave Frederika. Much * 
as her presence had troubled him of late, in her absence he only 
thought of her fascinations. He Tmd not ceased to Ipve her, though 
he already felt she never would be his. He went to gay adieu. 
u Those were painful days, oFwEIcE 1 remember nothing. When I j 
held out my hand to her from my horse, the tears were in her eyesJ 
and I felt sad at* heart. As I rode along the footpath to Drusenheini 
a strange phantasy took hold of me. I saw in my mind’s eye my 
own figure riding towards me, attired in a dress I had never worn — 
pike grey with gold lace. I shook off this phantasy, but eight years 
afterwards I found myself on the very road, going to visit Frederika, 
and that too in the very dress which I had seen myself in, in this 
phantasm, although my wearing it was quite accidental.” The 
reader will probably" be somewhat sceptical respecting the dress, and 
will suppose that this prophetic detail was afterwards transferred to 
the vision by the imagination of later years.* 

And so farewell Frederika, bright and exquisite vision of a poet’s 
youth ! We love you, pity you, and think how differently we should 
have treated you ! We make pilgrimages to Sesenheim as to Vau- 
ciuse, and write legibly our names in the Visitors’ Album, to testify 
so much. And we read, not without emotion, narratives such as 
that of the worthy philologist Nake, who in 1822 made the first pil- 
grimage, f thinking, as he went, of this enchanting Frederika (and 
somewhat also of a private Frederika of his own), examined every 
rood of the ground, dined meditatively at the inn (with a passing 
reflection that the bill was larger than he anticipated), took coffee 
with the pastor’s successor ; and, with a sentiment touching in a 
philologist, bo*e away a sprig of the jessamine which in days gone 
tended by the white hands of Frederika, and placed hfc 
:1a his pocket-book as an imperishable souvenir* * : 5 

* The correspondence with the Fmv von Stun content a letter written by Mm 
dspMir.tWo after this visit, but, singularly enough, no mention of this coincidence* ; 

• -Jr i he Wdlfakrt nook JSesmjyim. 
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BOOK THE THIBD. 

'< 

’ r 1771 to 1775. 

i 

u Ee bildet ein Talent, sich in der Stille, 

Sich ein Charaktor in dem Strom der “Welt.” 

11 Trunken miissen wir all© eeyn : 

Jugend ist Trunkenheit ohne Wein.” 

“ They say best men are moulded out of faults, 

And, for the most, become much .more the better* 
For being a little bad.” — Skakspeare. 


CHAPTER I. 

4 

dr. goethe’s return. . 

Os the 25th or 28th of August, 1771, he quitted Strasburg. His 
■way led through Mannheim ; and there he was first thrilled by the 
beauty of ancient masterpieces, some of which he saw in plaster 
cast. Whatever might be his predilection for Gothic art, he could 
not view these casts without feeling himself in presence of an Art in 
its way also divine ; and his previous study of Lessing lent a pecu- ■ 
liar interest to the Laocoon group, now before his eyes. 

Passing on to Mainz, he fell in with a young wandering harpist, 
and invited the ragged minstrel to Frankfort, promising him a public 
in the Fair, and a lodging in his father’s house. It was lucky that he 
thought of acquainting his mother with this invitation. Alarmed at 
its imprudence, she secured a lodging in the town, and so the boy 
wanted neither shelter nor patronage. , 

Hath Goethe was not a little, proud of t he young Doctor. He im 
also not a little disturbed by the young Doctor’s manners ; and often 
shook his ancient respectable head at the opinions which exploded 
like bombshells in the midst of society. Doctoral gravity was but 
; slightly attended to by this young hero of the Sturm wad Drang. 
The revolutionary movement known by the^ title ^>f the Storm on4 
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Stress was then about to astonish Germany, and to startle all con- 
mentions, by works 'such as Gerstenberg’s Ugolino, Goethe’s Qotz von 
B&dichingen, and Klinger ’s Sturm undDrang (from^wSence^the 
name). 1$ e wisdom and^^xlravagance of tkat age united in one 
stream : the masterly criticisms of Lessing, — the enthusiasm for 
Shakspeare, — the mania for Ossian and the northern mythology, — 
the revival of ballad literature, — and imitations of Rousseau, all 
forked in one rebellious current against established Authority. There 
was one universal shout* for Nature. With the young, Nature seemed 
to be a compound of volcanoes and moonlight; her force, explo- 
sion, her beauty, sentiment. To be insurgent and sentimental, 
explosive, and lachrymose, were the true signs of genius. Everything 
established was humdrum. Genius, abhorrent of humdrum, would 
neither spell correctly, nor write correctly, nor demean itself cor- 
rectly. It would be German — lawless, rude, and natural. Lawless 
it was, and, rude it~was, but not natural, according to Nature of 
any reputable type. 

It is not easy, in the pages of the Autobiography, to detect in 
Goethe an early leader of the Sturm und Drang ; but it is easy 
enough to detect this in other sources. Here is a glimpse, in a letter 
from Mayer of Lindau (one of the Strasburg set) to Salzmann, worth 
chapters of the Autobiography on such a point. 44 0 Corydon , Cory - 
don quae te dementia cepit ! According to the chain in which our 
ideas are linked together, Corydon and dementia put me in mind of 
the extravagant Goethe. He is still at Frankfort, is he not ? ” 

That such a youth, whose wildness made friends nickname him 
the 44 hear ” and the 4 4 wolf, ” could have been wholly pleasing to his 
steady, formal father, is not to be expected. Yet the worthy sire was 
not' a little proud of his son’s attainments. The verses, essays, notes, 
and drawings which had accumulated during the residence in Stras- 
burg were very gratifying to him. He began to arrange them with 
scrupulous neatness, hoping to see them shortly published. But the 
poet had a virtue, perhaps of all virtues the rarest in youthful 
writers,— a L reluctance to appear in print. Seeing, as we daily see, 
the fevenSTlacrity^ith w^cFlnen accede to that extremely imagi- 
nary request, “request of friends,” and dauntlessly rush into print,— 
fleeing the obstinacy with which they cling to all they have written, 
% insist on what they have written being printed,— Goethe’s reluct, 
tahee demands an explanation. And if I may interpret according 
to tny own experience, the explanation is that his delight in com- 
position was rather the pure delight of intellectual activity, than a 
*^ightin the result : delight, not in the workJmA in the w or k top. 
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no Burner had he finished a poem than his interes^^|;it began 

^sNfcidef and he passed on to another. Hence fi?1ras t 
3|§Eiy' works fragments, his interest having been ecihausted 
each’Whole was completed. .y'*' 

He had a small circle of literary friends to whom he commnnies&eu. * 
his productions, and this was publication enough for him. We shall 
see him hereafter, in Weimar, writing solely for a circle of "Mends 
and troubling himself scarcely at all about a public. It*was.^$es% 
sary for him to occupy himself with some Work which ^should absorb , 
him as Gotz did at this time, for only ihwOrk could he forget tbe 
(pain, almost remorse, which followed his renunciation of Fre de- 
Eka. If at Strasburg he had felt that an end was approaching to 
ffiis sweet romance, at Frankfort, among family connexions, and 
With new prospects widening before him, he felt it still more. He 
wrote to her. Unhappily that letter is not preserved. It would 
have made clear much that is now conjectural. u Frederika’s 
answer,” he says, “ to the letter in which I had bidden her adieu, 
tore my heart, I now, for the first time, became aware of her be* 
reavement, and saw no possibility of alleviating it. She was ever in 
my thoughts ; I felt that she was wanting to me ; and, worst of all, 

I could not forgive myself ! Gretchen had been taken from me ; 
fAnnchen had left me ; but now, for the first time^TO ; I 

Ihad wounded, to its very depths, one of the most beautiful and ten* 
Ider of hearts. And that period of gloomy repentance, bereft of the 
love which had so invigorated me, was agonising, insupportable. 
But man will live ; and hence I took a sincere interest in others, 
seekingto disentangle their embarrassments, and to unite those about 
to part, that they might not feel what I felt. Hence I got the name 
of the * Confidant,' and also, on account of my wanderings, I was 
named the 4 Wanderer.’ Under tlfe broad open sky, on the heights 
or in the valleys, in the fields and through the woods, my mind re- 
gained some of its calmness. I almost lived on the road, wandering 
between the mountains and the plains. Often I went, alone or in 


company, right through my native city, as though I were a stranger 
in dining at one of the great inns in the High Street, and after 
dinner pursuing my way. I turned more than ever to the open 
v world and to Nature ; there alone I found comfort. During my walks 
I sang to myself strange hymns and dithyrambs. One of these, thp 
Wamderer's Sturmtied, still remains. I remember'singing it Uloud in 
< on impassioned style amid a terrific storm, Hie burden of this 
rhapsody is that a man of genius must walk resolutely through the 
storms Of life, relying solely on himself;” a bfirdsn which seems to* 
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giw ^ 5 »ftfeion to what ho then felt respecting his relation to Frede* 

'*■ * ■ 

-/ Although we have no exact knowledge of the circumstances from 
. the. height of which to judge his conduct, the question must be put, 
Why did he n ot many Frederika ? It is a question often raised, and 
See often sopEiitiCT'y^swered. By one party he is angrily con- 
den^cd ; disingenuously absolved by another^But he (himself acknow- 
leqgedhiT fault. He hiys^ f never put forth any excuse. He does 
^otTunF^ c^mtion, he does not say there were objec- 

tions from his parents*. He makes no excuse, but confesses the 
wrongs and blames himself without sophistication. ) Yet the excuses 
he would not suggest, partisans have been eager to suggest for him. 
Some have sought far and wide in the gutters of scandal for mate- 
rials of defence. One gets up a story about Frederika being seduced 
by a Catholic priest ; whence it is argued that Goethe could not be 
expected to marry one so frail ; whence also it follows, by way of 
counterblast, that it was his desertion which caused her fall/ The 
basis of fact on which this lie is reared (there is usually some basis, 
even for the wildest lies), is that Frederika brought up the orphan 
child of her sister Salome. 

Let me endeavour, without sophistication, to state the rdal case, 
at least as far as the imperfect evidence admits of a judgment. It 
seems always to have been forgotten by the many writers who hav# 
discussed this topic, that our judgment is misled by the artistic charm 
which Goethe has thrown over the narrative : we fail to separate the 
Fact from the Fiction : we read the poem he has made out of his 
early experience, and read it as if the poem were an unvarnished 
record of that experience. He has painted Frederika so charmingly * 9 
he has told the stbry of their simple youthful love with so much 
grace, and quiet emotion ; he has captivated us so entirely by the 
Idyl, that our feelings are rudely disturbed when we find the Idyl is 
not to end in a marriage. 

But if we consider the case calmly, divesting it as much as 
possible of illusive suggestions, we may, perhaps, come to the con- 
clusion, that it was af ter all only a u love-affair ” between a boy 
and a girl f a temporary fascination, such as often stirs £Ee affections 
of youth without deepening into serious thought of marriage* 
Doubtless the reader can from his or her own history rapidly recall 
such an experience ; certainly the experience of their friends will 
supply such cases. If we read the story in this light all is clear. 

* * St ra n g ely enough, alftough Ocjbthb Tead the MS. in w|ach Nakx repeats this stoiy, 

he takes no notice ofu. ^ 
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and girl are fascinated by each other ; they iook : into e^eh 
ptlierts eyefi, and are happy ; they walk together, talk togetW, 4^, 
f^&useparated, think of each other. But they never thftk 
rlage ; or think of it vaguely as a remote contingency. Young 
love’s dream is enough for them. They are pained at parting ; per- 
haps all the more so, because they dimly feel that the awakening is 
at hand. But there is a sort of tacit understanding that marriage is 
not the issue to be looked for. Had any .one hinted to either Goethe 
or Frederika that their passion was but a “ youthful stirring of the 
blood,” and not an eternal union of souls, they would assuredly have 
resented it with emphatic denial. Yet so it was. Goethe soonconj 
jsoled himself; and there is positive evidence that Frederika, shortly 
afterwards, allowed herself to be consoled by Lenz. 

Such, after mature deliberation, I believe to have been the real 
story. When Goethe, reviewing in old age the ple&sant dreams of 
yodtft, and weaving them into an artistic narrative, avowedly half 
fiction, came to that episode with Frederika, he though? of it as we 
all think of our early loves, with a mingled tenderness and pain ; his 
imagination was kindled, and he turned hi^s.experie^ 

But the fact thus idealised was a very ordinary fact ; the story thus 
poetised was a very common story, and could be told by ninety out 
of every hundred students, who do not marry the idol of the last uni- 
| versity. term. That Goethe, with his afiectfonafe Sensitive nature, 

I waSTKT aTtrme in love with Frederika, is certain. It is also certain 
that, whatever the agitation of his feelings; they were not deeply 
moved : she had laid no firm hold of his soul ; there were none of 
those ties between them which grow stronger with advancing time. 

No sooner had he made this decisively clear to himself, than he 
/wrote to Frederika to tell her so. No woman carPbe given up with- 
out feeling pain, and probably Frederika’s affections were far more 
deeply engaged than his were ; nevertheless, in spite of the pain she 
doubtless felt, and pathetically expressed in her letter to him, we find 
her presently engaged in another « love-affair,” with the poet Lenz, 
which, though it ended in a breach, certainly went so far as the ex- 
change of vpws ; and, according to Lenz, the growth of, the passion 
wasmpid. “ It w&s with us both,” he writes to his friend, “as wi|j^u 
Caesar: veni , vidi, vici . Through unconscious causes grew our coni ; 
fidence — and now it is sworn, and indissoluble.” When,, in after" 
years, fetoethe visited Frederika, she — having long given up Lenz,— ‘ 
Whose madness must have made her rejoice in her escape — told him 
of Lenz having pretended to be in love with her, lf*t omitted to say 
anything about her^own reciprocity ; and she omitted this from mp- 
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irves wh&Jievery woman will appreciate. But however obscure the 
may it seems certain that at least for a short time she 
hefieved ijpand to some extent returned Lenz’s passion.* 

; > ‘After this exposition of what I conceive to be the real case, it* will 
bf^easy to answer the outcry of the sentimentalists against Goethe’s 
' u faithlessness ” and his “ cruel treatment of Frederika,” without re* 
curring to the excuses sometimes put forth, that to have been faith* 
ful to her he must have been faithless to his genius, or that it was 
better one woman’s heart should be broken (which it was not) than 
that the poet’s experience should be narrowed within the small circle 
of domestic life. It is a mistake to speak, of faithlessness at j§Jl. 
We may regret that he did not feel the serious affection which would 
have claimed her as a wife ; we njay upbraid him for the thoughtless* 
ness with which he encouraged the sentimental relation ; but he wan 
perfectly right ito draw back from an engagement which he felt his 
love was not strong enough properly to fulfil. It seems to me Ifeat he ^ 
T acted a mofe moral part in relinquishing her, than if he had swamped, 
j this lesser in a greater wrong, and escaped one breach of faith by 
l a still greater breach of faith — a reluctant, because unloving, mar* 
riage. The thoughtlessness of youth, and the headlong impetus of 
passion, frequently throw people into rash engagements*; and in these 
cases the formal morality of the world, more careful of externals 
declares it tol>e nobler for such rash engagement&i 
tb be^kejpt, even when the rashness is felt by the engaged, than tEat a 
man’s honour should be stained by a withdrawal. The letter thus 
takes precedence of the spirit. To satisfy this prejudice ;J| .lifejto- 
sacrificed. A miserable marriage rescues the honour ; and no one 
throws the burden of that misery upon the prejudice. I am not for- 
, getting the neces&ity of being stringent against the co mm on thought-^ 
lessnesfl of you^in forming such relations; but I say that tEis 
ffiou^btlessness once having occurred, reprobate it as we may, the 
pain which a separaf ion may bring had better be endured, than 
evaded by an unholy marriage^ which cannot come to good. 

‘ Frederika herself must have felt so too, fqrjae^ of 

hlftmA pfcftpgL h*r ; and we shall see how affectionately she welcomed; 
when they met after the lapse of years. "This, however does 
absolve him from the blame of having thoughtlessly inmrred 
■- the responsibility of her affection. That blame he must bear. The 
reader will apportion it according as he estimates the excuses of 
temperament, and the common thoughtlessness of men in augsk 
. matters. . . 

* * * 1 V 

* Fo* full detail* see Gbtpfs : Reinhold Lme t Leben M*d Werke, l&ftl, jp. 11, *g. 
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; think Goethe’g conduct in this matter perfectly ujf- 
i from a far more serious point of view than that 
J faithful to his genius, I am not at all ^disposed* t^acqtueSoef 
[ the assumption that marriage with Frederika would have crippled 
his genius by narrowing his sympathies* The cause of his ret&quish- 


1 iag her was the want of a sufficiently powerful love; and thaf alflo ia.^ 
his justification. Had he loved her enough to share a life with her, 
s his experience of woman might haye been l ess extens ive, but it 
would assuredly have gained an element it wanted. It would, have 
l" been deep ened. He had experienced, and he could paint (no one 
bctterythe exquisite devotion of woman to man ; but he had scarcely 
!s ever felt the peculiar tenderness of man for woman, when that 
tenderness takes the form of vigilant protecting fondness. He knew 
. Kttle, and that not until late in life, of the subtle interweaving of 
; ^ 1 ha bit with a ffection, which makes life saturated with love, and love 
; J itselFbecome dignified through the serious aims of life. He knew 
little of the exquisite companionship of two souls striving p in emulous 

( spirit of loving rivalry to become better, to become wiser, teaching, 
each other to soar. He knew little of this ; and the kiss he feared to 
;.j ; - press upon the loving lips of Frederika— -the life of sympathy he 
.k refused to share with her — are wanting to the fulness of his .art. 


G(\ In such a mood as that which followed the rupture with Frederika, 
it is not wonderful if Frankfort and the practice of law were_ jdious 
. to him. Nothing but hard work could do him good ; and he worked 
■ hard. From the Herder Correspondence it appears that he read 
Greek writers with some eagerness, his letters being studded with 
citations from Plato, Homer, and Pindar. Die Oriechm smd mein 
ewziges Studium (I study nothing but the Greeks),%e says. We find 
; /him also working at Qbtz von Berlioidngen . Gotlyp Art, a kindred 
v subject, occupies Km, and from thence, by an easy "transition, he 
, passes to the Bible, to study it anew. The results of this study are 
seen in two little tractates published in 1773, one called Brief des 
\ Pastors zu *** an den neuen Pastor zu*** ; the other, Zwei 
wichtige Usher unerhortete biblische Fragm , zum ersten Mol gr&nd* 
lich beantwortet von einem Landgeistlichm in Schwabm* <Thc 
' influence of Fraulein von Klettenberg is traceable in the religious 
. tone of these works ; while his own affectionate nature*speaks inthC * 
tolerance preached. Of the two biblical questions, one goes to prove 
• . ^hat it was not the ten commandments which stood on the tables dif 
' : «f Mbses, but ten laws of the Israelitish-Jehovah covenant. The second ! : 
la an answer, by no means dear, to the question What is i^;to v 
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speak lrith tongue8? w which he explains as a “speech of the Spirit, 
megs than pantomime, and yet inarticulate,” 

$ limong/tihe friends^to whom he communicated his plans and ideas, 

' two must be named : Schlosser, whom we have seen at Leipsic, and 
Merck* fthose influence was very beneficial. The portrait sketched 
^of this Remarkable man in the Autobiography gives a very incorrect 
idea to those who cannot control what is there said by other direct 
evidence ; especially calculated to mislead is the nickname “ Mephis- 
topheles Merck : ” for whatever tendency to sarcasm Merck may have 
indulged in, it is quite clear that his admiration was generous and 
warm, his influence over Goethe being uniformly one of friendly 
incitement, or of friendly warning. 

Johann Heinrich Merck was bom in Darmstadt, 1741. The son* 
of an apothecary, he raised himself to the companionship of princes. ' 
He was at this time Kriegsrath in Darmstadt, and in correspondence 
with most of the notabilities of the day; among them Herder, who 
had the highest opinion of his abilities, and the most jealous anxiety 
to retain his friendship, fearing lest the new friendship with Goethe 
should step between them ; as, indeed, eventually it did. Merck, 
whose' significance in the history of German literature is considerable, 
and whose correspondence shows him. to have critically influenced 
men greatly his superiors in production, was one of the most zealous 
propagators of English literature. He began by translating Hutche- 
son On Beauty , Addison’s Cato, and Shaw’s Travels m the Levant. 
The Shakspeare neophytes found him prepared to share their enthu- 
siasm ; and when, in 1772, he persuaded Schlosser to undertake the 
editing of the Frankfurter Gelehrten Anzeigen , and to make it the 
Monjfepr^qf the Slurm und JQra ^ party, his own contributions were 
numerous and valuable.* His official duties do not seem to have 
pressed very heav^y upon him, for he made frequent excursions, and 
seems to have stayed some time at Frankfort. The friendship be- 
. tween him and Goethe was warm. He saw more deeply than Herder j 
into this singular genius, and on many critical occasions we find him 
always manifesting a clear insight and a real regard. 

The Frankfurter Gelehrten Anzeigen was a point of reunion, 
bringing Goethe into relation with many persons of ability. It also 
afforded him an opportunity of exercising . himself in criticism* 
Thirty-five of the articles he wrote for this journal have been ool* 
lecte# into his works, where the curious student will seek them* 
m these studies the time flew swiftly. He had recommenced horse 

* 8m far farther .infbrmBtion the work of Stabb : Jmmn Hrinrieh Merck: J8 in 
Decimal. ■ 
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„ ahdsword exercise, and Klopstock having made skating illustrious, 
it saon became an amusement of which he, was never* tired ; all day 
i&pffi g and deep into the night he was to be seen wheelmg'blohg; .and 
!r -ha 'the 'full moon rose above the clouds over the wide nocturnal fields 
of ice, and the night wind rushed at his face, and the echo of his 
movements came with ghostly sound upon his ear, he seemed to be 
in Ossian’s world. Indoors there were studies and music. “Will 
you ask my violoncello master,” he writes to Salzmann, “ if he still 
has the sonatas for two basses, which I played with him, and if so, 
send them to me as quickly as convenient ? I practise this art some- 
what more earnestly than before. As to my other occupations, you 
will have gathered from my drama (Gdtz), that the purposes of bay 
soul are becoming more earnest.” 

It has before been hinted that Sturm und Drang, as it manifested 
itself in the mind and bearing of the young doctor, was but very 
moderately agreeable to the old Rath Goethe ; and whatever sym- 
pathy we may feel with the poet, yet, as we are all parents, or hope 
to be, let qs not permit our sympathy to become injustice ; let us 
admit that the old Rath had considerable cause for parental uneasi- 
ness, and let us follow the son to Wetzlar without flinging any hard 
words at his father. 
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' CHAPTEE II. 

GOTZ VON BERLICHINGEN. 

Although jj£fc^wa& not, .published until the summer, of ;J7X«5, it was 
written in the winter of 177J, or, to speak more accurately, the first 
of the three versions into which the work was shaped was written 
at this time. We must bear in mind that there are three versions ; 
the first is entitled the Oeschichte Gottfriedens von Berlichingen mil 
der eieemen Hand , dramatisirt ,* which was not published until very 
many years afterwards. The second is entitled Gotz von BerlichingenU 
Schauspiel , f and is the form in which the work was originally pub-f 
lished. The third is an adaptation of this second piece, with a view to 
stage representation, which adaptation was made with Schiller during 
the first efforts to create a national stage at Weimar.J 

The first form is the one I most admire, and the one which, bio- 
graphically, has most interest. While he is on his way to Wetzlar 
we will open his portfolio, and take out this manuscript for closer 
scrutiny, instead of waiting till he publishes the second version. 
From a letter to Salzmann we learn that it was written in November 
1771. “ My whole genius is given to an undertaking which makes 
me forget Shakspeare, Homer, everything ; I am dramatising the 
history of the noblest of Germans, to rescue the memory of a brave 
man ; and the labour it costs me kills time here, which is at present 
so necessary for me.” He gives the following account of its com- 
position, in the Autobiography : “ An unceasing interest in Shak- 
* speare’s works had so expanded my mind, that the narrow compass 
of the stage, and the short time allotted to a representation, seemed 
to me insufficient for the development of an important idea. The 
life of Gotz von Berlichingen , written by himself, suggested the his- * 
toric mode of treatment ; and my imagination took so wide a sweep) 1 
that my dramatic construction also went beyond all theatrical limits 
in seeking more and more to approach life. 1 had, as I proceeded, 
talked the matter over with my sister, who was interested heart end 

# Werke 1 rot xxrif., of the edition of 1840. 

t tyerke, rot lx. X 1 prfo, rol, xsxr. 
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in such subjects; and I so- often xenmfi this conversation! 
without taking any steps towards beginning m& work, that at last 
^l^iinpatiently and urgently entreated me noKf o be alw\ps talking, 
^ %ut| once for all, to set down upon paper that which must be so 
distinct before my mind. Moved by this impulse, I began one 
. morning to write without having made any previous sketch or plan. 
, I wrote the first scenes, and in the evening they were read aloud to 
' Cornelia. She greatly applauded them, but doubted whether I 
: i should go on so ; nay, she even expressed a decided unbelief in my 
perseverance. This only incited me the more; I wrote on the 
next day, and also on the third. Hope increased with the daily 
communications, and step by step everything gained more life as I 
mastered the conception. Thus I kept on, without interruption, 
looking neither backwards nor forwards, neither to the right nor to 
the left ; and in about six weeks I had the pleasure of seeing the 
manuscript stitched.” 


Gottfried von Berliehingen, surnamed of the Iron Hand, was a 
distinguished predatory Burgrave of the sixteenth century ; * one of 
the last remains of a turbulent, lawless race of feudaLJaarons, whose 
personal prowess often lent the lustre of romance to acts of brigan- 
dage. Gottfried with the Iron Hand was a worthy type of the class. 
His loyalty was as unshakeable as his courage. Whatever his re- 
■ vered emperor thought fit to do, he thought right to be done. Be- 
low the emperor he acknowledged no lord. With his fellow-barons 
f he waged continual war. Against the Bishop of Bamberg, especially, 
he was frequently in arms ; no sooner was a peace arranged with him, 
than the Bishop of Mainz was attacked. War was Jus element. 
With something of Kobin Hood chivalry, he was found on the side 
, of the weak and persecuted ; unless when the Kaiser called for his 
arm, or unless when tempted by a little private pillage on his own 
account. To his strong arm the persecuted looked for protection. 
A tailor earns two hundred florins by shooting at a mark ; the sum 
is withheld ; he goes to Gotz with a piteous tale ; instantly the Iron 
Hand clutches the recalcitrant debtors travelling that way, and makes 
them pay the two hundred florins. 

f It was a tempting subject for a poet of the eighteenth century, 
this bold chivalrous robber, struggling single-handed against thead- 
i vanning power of civilization, this lawless chieftain making a hope- 
Alem stand against the Law, and striving to perpetuate the feudal 
Ispirit. Peculiarly interesting to the poet was the consecration of 

i! M" ' , . '» 

’ ■ * * Scott by ah overnight makes him flourish in the fifteenth qptuiy. He was born 
in H82, and thus reached man’s estate with the opening of the sixteenth century. 
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individual greatness in Gotz. Glere was a man great not by pri- ? 
vilege, but by Nature ; hie superiority given hi pi by no tradition, by 
no court favour, but by favour only of his own strong arm and in- w * 
deniable spirit. And was not the struggle of the whole eighteenth 
century a struggle for the Recognition of ind ividual worths of R ights] |f 
against Privileges ? of Liberty against Trad ition ? Such also was the v 
struggle of the sixteenth century. The Reformation was to Religion, 
what the Revolution was to Politics : a stand against the tyranny of v 
Tradition-r-a battle for the rights of individual liberty of thought 
and action, against the absolute prescriptions of privileged classes, 
s In the Chronicle of Ootz von Berlichingen his deeds are recorded 
by himself with unaffected dignity. There Goethe found materials, 
Such as Shakspeare found in Holinshed and Saxo-Grammaticus ; 
and used them in the same free spirit. He has dramatised the 
chronicle — made it live and move before us : but he has dramatised 
a chronicle, not* written a drama. The distinction is drawn for a 
reason whiclj will presently appear. 

Viehoff has pointed out the use which has been made of the 
chronicle, and the various elements which have been added from the 
poet’s own invention. The English reader cannot be expected to 
feel the same interest in such details as the German reader does ; it 
is enough therefore to refer the curious to the passage,* and only 
cite the characters invented by Goethe ; these are Adelheid, the vo- 
luptuous, fascinating demon ; Elizabeth, the noble wife, in whom 
Goethe’s mother saw herself ; Maria, a reminiscence of Frederika ; / 
Georg, Franz Lerse, Weislingen, and the Gipsies. The death of 
Gotz is also new. The tower mentioned by Goethe is still extant ati 
Heilbronn, under the name of Gotzen’s Thurm. The rest, including' 
the garden, the creation of the poet. Gotz was confined for only 
one night in that tower. His death, which according to file play 
must have happened in 1525, did not occur till 1562, when the burlw 
old knight, upwards of eighty, died at his castle of Horberg, at peace! 
with all men and in perfect freedom. His tomb may be seen at the ^ 
monastery of Schonthal.f 

Gotz was a dramatic chronicle, not a dnyM*. It should never * 
have "Seen calleff a dfama, Tut Teft in its original shape with its 
original title. This would have prevented much confusion ; espe* 
cially with reference to Shakspeare, and his form of dramatic com- 
position. While no one can mistake the influence of Shakspeari* i& 

vd. pp. 77, 19. . * 

t Count Joseph Berlichingen, the present represen&tivf of the family, hat recently * 
. published a lAfi of Gtfa but it has not reached me. 
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; ■ fMi§ work, there is great laxity of language in calling iiShakspenrian. 
^ntica are judges who mostly rely on precedents witlf the rigour of 
on the bench. They pronounce according to precedent. That 
mdCedis their office. No sooner has an original work made its ap- 
^pearance, than one of the&e two courses is invariably pursued ; it is 
rejected by the critics because it does not range itself under any 
^acknowledged class, and thus is branded because it is not an imi- 
■ tation ; or it is quietly classified under some acknowledged head. The 
tetter was the case with Gotz von Berlichingen. Because it set the 
unities at defiance, and placed the people beside the nobles on the 
scene ; because, instead of declaiming, the persons spoke dramatically 
to the purpose; because, in short, it did not range under the 
acknowledged type of French tragedy, it was supposed to range 
under the Shakspearian type — the only accepted antagonist to the 
French. , ; 

Is it like Othello ? Is it like Macbeth ? Is it like Heifry IV., 
King John, Julius Caesar, or any one unquestioned pl^y by Shak- 
speare? Unless the words “Shakspearian style” are meaningless, 
people must mean that Gotz resembles Shakspeare’s plays in the 
structure and organisation of plot, in the delineation of character, 
and in the tone of dialogue ; yet a cursory review of the play will 
convince any one that in all these respects it is singularly unlike 
, Shakspeare’s plays. 

In construction it differs from Shakspeare, first, as intended to 
represent an epoch rather than a story ; secondly, as taking the licenses 
’ of narrative art, instead of keeping the stage always in view, and 
submitting to the stern necessities of theatrical representation; 
thirdly, as wanting in that central unity round which all the persons 
and events are grouped, so as to form a work of art. It is a succes- 
sion of Scenes : a story of episodes. 

In the presentation of character the work is no less un-Shak* 
spearian. Our national bigotry, indeed, assumes that every masterly 
portraiture of character is Shakspearian ; an assumption which canfeot 
consistently maintain itself in the presence of Sophocles, Racine, and 
Goethe. Each poet has a manner of his own ; and Shakspeare’s 
manner is , assuredly not visible in Gotz von Berlichmgen, wherein 
the characters move before us with singular distinctness in their ex- 
ternal characteristics, but do not as in Shakspeare involuntarily 
betray the inmost secret of their being. We know them by thfeir 
language and their acts ; we do not know their thoughts, tMr 1 Self* 
! ( ,I sophistications, their involved and perplexed motives partially ob- 
i soured even to themselves, and seen by us in the cfoss lights which 
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bres&athwatt their passionate utterances. IPo take a decisive «k* 
ample: WeisUngen is at once ambitious and irresolute, well-meaning 
and weak.* . The voice of friendship awakens remorse in him, and 
forceshim to accept the goffered hand of Gotz. He swears never 
4gain to venter the bishop’s palace. ButJ easily seduced by high 
thoughts, he is afterwards seduced as easily by vanity : tempted hej 
Calls ; turns once more against his noble friend ; and dies betrayed 
and poisoned* by the wife to whom he has sacrificed all — dies unpitied 
by others, despicable to himself. This vacillation is truthful, but 
, not truthfully presented. We who only see the conduct cannot v 
explain it. We stand before an enigma, as in real life ; not before 
a Character such as Art enables us to see, and see through. It is not 
the business of Art to present enigmas ; and Shakspeare, in his * 
strongest, happiest moods, contrives to let us see into the wavering/ 
depths of the souls , while we follow the actions of his characters.' 
Contract Weislingen with such vacillating characters as Eichard II., 
King John, or Hamlet. The difference is not of degree, but of 
kind. 

Nor is the language Shakspearian. It is powerful, picturesque, 
clear, dramatic ; but, it is not pregnant with thought, obscured in 
utterance, and heavy with that superfoetation of ideas, which is a 
characteristic and often a fault in Shakspeare. It has not his redun- 
dancy, and prodigal imagery. Indeed, the absence of all rhetorical 
amplification, and of all delight in imagery for its own sake, is very 
singular, and in the production of a boy especiallyjo. 

It was the first-born of the Romantic School, or rather of the te%*^ 
dency from which that school issued; and its influence has been ✓ 
wide -spre ad. It gave the impulse and direction to Scott’s historical ✓ 
genius, which has altered our conceptions of the "past, and given "new 
life to History. It made the Feudal Ages, a subject of eager and # 
almost universal Interest. It decided the fate of French tragedy in 
German literature. But its influence on dramatic art has been, I 
think, more injurious than beneficial, and mainly because the dis- 
‘ tinction Between a (frainatl2€d" '<5hronicle and a drama has been lost ^ 
sight of. ' 

This injurious influence is traceable m the excessive importance 
i tjias given to local colour, and the intermingling of the historic ,§ 
with the dramatic element. Any one at all acquainted with the pro- 
ductions of the Romantic School in Germany or France will under** , 
stand this. Goethe’s object not being to write a drama but to; ,v 


# In his vacillation, Goethe meant to sfcij 
Frederika, as ha tells us in the Wahrhcit md 1 


natise his own weakness witlf regard to '!& 
khtmg. 
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picture of the times, local colour was >ifepoi* '.'• 

tnd .because be made it so attractive, others W^ imitated Mm 
%^8fepajtoeiits where it is needless. Nay, critics are so persuaded^' 
^t|%iportaiice, that they strain every ph^se to show us* that Shah- ’ 
g^ipate wa^'also a great painter of times : forgetting lhat local 
colouring is an appeal to a critical and learned audience, not an 
appeal to the heart and imagination, It is history not drama: 
Macbeth in a hag-wig, with a small sword atTns~side^^ 
tremble at the appalling ruin of a mind entangled in crime* The cor- 
^ recfced costume would not make that tragedy more appalling, had 
We not now grown so critical that we demand historical “ accuracy,” 
where, in the true dramatic age, they only demand passion JChe 
merest glance at our dramatic literature will suffice to show the 
preponderating (and misplaced) influence^ of History, in the’%€a,t- 
ment, no less than in the subjects chosen, . , y * 

Gotz, as a picture of $he times, is an animated and successful 
Work ; but the eighteenth century is on more than one occasion 
rudely thrust into the sixteenth ; and on this ground Hegel denies 
its claim to the highest originality, “ An original work appears as 
the creation of orie mind, which, admitting of no external influence, 
fuses the whole work in one mould, as the events therein exhibited 
Were fused. If it contains scenes and motives which do not naturally 


evolve themselves from the original materials, but are brought toge- 
ther from far and wide, then the internal unity becomes necessarily 
destroyed, and these scenes betray the author’s subjectivity. For 
sample, Goethe’s 'Gotz has been greatly lauded for originality, nor 
can we deny that he has therein boldly trampled under foot all the 
rules and theories which were then accepted : but the execution is 
notwithstanding not thoroughly original. One may detect in it the 
poverty of youth. Several traits, and even scenes, instead of being 
evolved from the real subject, are taken from the current topics of 
tie day. The scene, for example, between Gotz and brother Martin, 


which is an allusion to Luther, contains notions gathered from^fche 
controversies of Goethe’s own day, when — especially in Germany— 
people were pitying the monks because they drank no wine, and be- 
cause they had passed the vows of chastity and obedience. Martin, 
on the other hand, is enthusiastic in his admission of G5tz, and his 
knightly career: * When you return back laden with spoils, and s*y n 
such a one I struck from his horse ere he could discharge his piece ; 
such another I overthrew, horse and man ; and then, returning to 4 
your castle, you find your wife.’ . . . Here Martin wipes hie eye and 
; pledges the wife of Gotz. Not so — not with sqch thoughts did 
^lipfher begin, but with quite another religious conviction ! n 
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* "In a 'e^flitr style," Hegel continues, ** Basedow’s pedagogy is * 
introduced. Children, it was said, learn much that is foolish and|\ 
imintelligible to them ; and the reafmethod was to make them learn] 
objects, not names. Kail thus speaks to his father just as he would” 
have sflbken in Goethe’s time from parrot-memory : 4 Jaxt-hausen 
is & Village and castle upon the Jaxt, which has been the property 
and heritage for two hundred yeajrs of the Lords of Berlichingen.’ 

* Do you blow the Lord of Berlichingen ? ’ asks Gotz; the child 
stares at him, and, from pure erudition, knows not his own father. 
Cfcotz declares that he knew every pass, pathway, and ford about the 
place, before he knew the name of village, castle, or river.”* 

<fk Considered with reference to the age in which it was produced, 
Got# yon Berlichingen is a marvellous work : a work of daring power, t 
of vigdur, of originality ; a work to form an epoch in the annals of I 
letters. Those who now read it as the work of the great Goethe 
may be somewhat d isappoin ted \ but at the time of its appearance 
no such 44 n\sgnilcent monster ” had startled the pedantries and pro- 
prieties of the schools ; — “ a piece,” said the critic in the Teutsche 
Mercwr of the day , 46 wherein the three unities are shamefully out- 
raged, and which is neither a tragedy nor a comedy, and is, notwith- 
standing, the most beautiful, the most captivating monstrosity.” 

The breathless rapidity of movement renders a first reading too 
hurried for proper enjoyment ; but on recurring to the briefly indi- 
cated scenes, we are amazed -at their fulness of life. How marvellous, 
for example, is that opening scene of the fifth act (removed from th% 
-second version), where Adelheid is in the gipsies’ tent ! Amid the 
falling snow shines the lurid gleam of the gipsy fire, around which 
move dusky figures ; and this magnificent creature stands shudder- 
ing as she finds herself in the company of an old crone who tells her 
fortune, while a wild-eyed boy gazes ardently on her and alarms her 
with his terrible admiration ; the whole scene lives, yet the touches 
which call it into life are briefer than in any other work I can 
“ remember. 



* Bmmk Vorlmmgen uber die Methetxk, i. p. 382. 
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& the spring of 1772 he arrived at Wetzlar with Ootz in his port- 
folio, and in his head many wild, unruly thoughts. A passage in the 
Autobiography amusingly illustrates his conception of the task he 
. had undertaken in choosing to inform the world of his early history. 

Kemember that at Wetzlar he fell in love with Charlotte, and lived 
Jjthrough the experience which was fused into WertKer^ and you will 
smile as you hear him say : “ What occurred to me at Vetzlar is of 
no great importance, but it may receive a higher interest if the reader 
will allow me to give a cursory glance at the history of the Imperial 
Chamber, in order to present to his mind the unfavourable moment 
at which I arrived.” This it is to write autobiography when one has 
outlived almost the memories of youth, and lost sympathy with 
^ many of its agitations. At the time h£ was in Wetzlar he would have 
looked strangely on any one who ventured to tell him that the his- 
tory of the Imperial Chamber was worth a smile from Charlotte; 
| out at the time of writing his meagre account of Wetzlar, he had, 
perhaps, some difficulty in remembering what Charlotte’s smiles were 
like. The biographer has a difficult task to make any coherent story 
out of this episode.* 

Wetzlar is a pidturesqtie town, the effect of which is striking as 
one approaches it through the avenue of lime-trees on the bank# of 
the Fulda ; its ancient church, of a reddish hue, rearing over the grey 
roofs of the houses, has a fine effect, especially when a declining sun 
lights up the ruined castle on the summit of the bold hill, the Kals* 
munt, which fronts the town. One finds oneself in the old German 
world on entering its quiet, humpbacked streets, through which the 

* * Fortunately, during the very months in which I was writing this work, there 

\ appeared an invaluable record in the shape of the correspondence between Gobtob and 
\ Kbstwrb, bo ofwh alluded to by literary historians, but so imperfectly known. (Goethe und 
' Wertker, Sriefe Ghetto'*, moistens aus seiner Jugendzett. Herausgegeben von A. 
Kbstnvr : 1864). This book, which is very much in need of an editor, is one of the 
richest sources to which access has been had for a right understanding of Gokthb’s. 

, youth ; and it completes the series of corroborative evidence by which to control the 
Autobiography. * 
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liver meanders; and naturally one’s first visit is to the now dila* ' 
ated, hut deeply interesting, teutyche Haus, at the extremity of the i 
atj lured there by the image of Wertherlg Lotte even more than by * 
any historical curiosity, though/ this also has its attraction* 

, ‘ " Doe teuteche Haus was one of the remnants of the ancient insti- 
^ tution of "the Teuteche Ritter, or Teutonic Order of Knighthood,, 
celebrated in German mediaeval history. The student is fainiliar 
with the black armour and white mantles of these warrioy-pridbts, 
who fought with the zeal of missionaries and the terrible valour of 
knights, conquering for themselves a large territory, and still greater 
influence. But it fared with them as with the knights of other 
Orders. Their strength lay in their zeal ; their zeal abated with * 
success. Years brought them increasing wealth, but the spiritual 
wealth and glory of their cause departed. They became what all 
corporations inevitably become ; and at the time now written of they 
were reduced to a level with the knights of Malta. The Order still ■' 
possessed property in various parts of Germany, and in certain towns \ 
there was a sort of steward’s house, where rents were collected and \ 

' the business of the Order transacted ; this was uniformly styled das 
teutsche Haus. » 

On Goethe’s arrival at Wetzlar, das teutsche Haus had for its >. 
Amtmann, or superintends® t*one Herr Buff, whose <|aught$r Obadotte 
was to inspire a passibn which has immortalized the family.* On \ 
her account, and not on account of the old Ritterthum, the house is / 
still preserved ; and pilgrims visit it to see her room, and its relics of i 
her, the drawing-book of patterns for embroidery, the old clock and 
three glasses (one minus its stem), and her harpsichord, with its black ’ 
keys. Very memorable to me is one summer afternoon wheq George, 
EUot sat at that harpsichord, and lightly touched its plaintive jingling! 
keys, which sounded like the quavering of an old woman’s voice ;| 
nearer did the duet from Gretry’s Richard Cceuv-de-Lion seem more 
touching I + t r< 

besides this remnant of the ancient Ritterthum, Goethe, on his 
arrival, found a burlesque parody, in the shape of a Round Table anditB 
Knights, bearing such names as St. Amand the Opinion ative, Eustace 1 
the Prudent, Lubormirsky the Combative, and so forth. It was 
founded by August Friedrich von Goue, Secretary to the Brunswick 
Embassy, of whom we shall hear more : a wild and whimsical fellow, 
not without a streak of genius, who drank himself to death, fife 
bore the title of Ritter Coucy, and christened* Goethe “ Quiz von 
Berlichingen der Redliche — Gotz the Honest.” In an imitation of 

* ‘Pw ) f € gf M ) r Btjff, is ft descendant of the Amtmann, 

VS T 
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r $^fier which Groue wrote,* ascene introduces this Round Table it 
banquets at the Tavern ; a knight sings a French sohjg^; 
wrnetafcpon Got* exclaims, u Thou, a German Ritter, and singe&t 
^foreign songs!” Another knight asks Gotz, 46 How far hate you 
"advanced with the monument which you are to erect to your an- 


cestor ? ” Gotz replies, 44 It goes quietly forward, Methinks it mil 
be aalap in the face to pedants and the public.” t 


« Of this Round Table and its buffooneries, Goethe has' merely told 
us that he entered heartily into the fun at first, but soon wearying of 
i it, relapsed into his melancholy fits. 44 1 have made many acquaint- 
ances,” 'says Werther, “but have found no society. I know not 
v what therl is about me so attractive that people seek my company 
with so much ardour. They hang about me, though I cannot walk 
two steps in their path.” A description of him, written by j fesjfa agr 

( at this period, is very interesting, as it gives us faithfully the im- 
pression he produced on his acquaintances before celebrity had 
thrown its halo round his head, and dazzled the perceptions of his 
admirers: ^ 

44 In the spring there came here a certain Goethe-} by trade .} a^, 
/ Doctor Juris , twenty-three years old, only son of a very rich father; 
in order — this was his father’s intention — that he might get some 
experience in praxis but according to his own intention, that he 
might study Homer, Pindar, etc., and whatever else his genius, his 
manner of thinking, and his heart might suggest to him. 


tC At the very first the beaux esprits here announced him to* the 
^ public as a colleague, and as a collaborator in the new Frankfort 
\ ^dehrte Zeitung , parenthetically also as a philosopher, and gave 
themselves trouble to become intimate with him. As I do not 
belong to this class of people, or rather am not so much in general 
y society, I did not know Goethe until later, and quite by accident. 

I One of tho most distinguished of our beaux esprits, the Secretary 
* of Lotion, Gotter, persuaded me one day to go with him to the 
village of Garbenlieim— a common walk. There I found him on the . 


grass, under a tree, lying on his back, while he talked to some per- 
sons standing around him— an epicurean philosopher (von Gou6, a 
great genius), a stoic philosopher (von Kielmansegge), and a hybrid 
between the two (Dr. Konig) — and thoroughly enjoyed himself. 
He was afterwards glad that I had made his acquaintance under such 


* Masuren: oder der jnvge Werther. Ein Trauerspid ms dem Iltgmscken. 1775, 
t “ Ein Stuck das Master und Gaselien auf s Maul schlagt ” Cited by 
Werther und seine Zeit, p. S8. * . 

t Seiner Handtherung naek . The word is old German, andonow fallen out of use, : 
although the verb Jkandthieren is still occasionally used. ’ ' 
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circumstances, Many things were talked of — some of them very 
teresting. This time, however* I formed no other judgment con* 
earning him than that he was no ordinary man. Yon know that I 
do not judge hastily. I found at once that, he had genius and a 
lively imagination ; but this was not enough to make me estimate 
him highly. 

? w Before I proceed further, I must attempt a description of him, 
as I have since learned to know him better. , He has a great deal of' 
talent, is a true genius and a man of character; possesses an extra** 
Ordinarily vivid imagination, and hence generally expresses himself j 
in images and similes. He often says, himself, that he always speaks 
figuratively, and can never express himself literally ;• but that when 
be is older he hopes to think and say the thought itself as it really 
is. He is ardent in all his affections, and yet has often great powers 
over inmself. # His manner of thinking is noble: he is so free from 
prejudices that he acts as it seems good to him, without troubling 
himself whether it will please others, whether it is the fashion, ,'; 
whether conventionalism allows it. All constraint is odious to him. v 
>* He is fqnd of children, and can occupy himself with them very 
much. He is bizarre, and there are several things in his manner 
and outward bearing which might make him disagreeable. But 
with children, women, and many others, he is nevertheless a* favourite. 1 
He has a great respect for the female sex. In prindpm he is not! 
♦yet fixed, and is still striving after a sure system. To say something 
of this, he has a high opi nion of Bouss eau. but is not a blind wor- 
shipper of him. He is not what is called orthodox. Still this iff not 
out of pride or caprice, or for the sake of making himself a rdU* 
On certain important subjects he opens himself to few, and dbes not 
willingly disturb the contentment of others in their own ideas. It ,, 
is true he hates scepticism, strives after truth and after conviction * 
on certain main points, and even believes that he is already convinced 


as to the weightiest ; but as far as I have observed, he is not: jet so. 
He does not go to church or to the sacrament, and prays seldom* ^ 
For, says he, I am not hypocrite enough for that. Sometimes he 
seems in repose with regard to certain subjects, sometimes just the , 
contrary. Htf venerates the Christian religion, but not in the forchy 
in which it is presented by our theologians. He believes in a fhiurer ; 
life, in a better state pf existence. He strives after truth, yet vabies v 
thefeeling of truth more than the demonstration. He has already 
done much, and has many acquirements, much reading ; but he has 
thought and reasoned still more. He has occupied himself chiefiy 
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bttiae lettr 68 and the fine arts, or rather with all sorts of 
Tkijowledge, except that which wins bread.” - 

the margin of this rough draught, Kestner adds : 4 tl wished 
to describe him, but it would be too long a business, for there is 
inuch to be said about him. In one word, he is a very remwrkahle 
man*” ' - t 4 

Further on: 64 1 should never have done, if I attempted to de- 
scribe him fully.” 

The Gotter referred to at the opening of this letter was a young 
man of considerable culture, with whom Goethe became intimate 
lover renewed discussions on art, and criticism. 44 The opinions of the 
ancients,” he says, 44 on these important topics I had studied by fits 
and starts for some years. Aristotle, Cicero, Quinctilian, Longinus 
— none were neglected, but they did not help me, for they pre-sup- 
posed an experience which I needed. They introduce^ me to a world 
infinitely rich in works of art ; they unfolded the merits of great 
poets and orators, and convinced me that a vast abundance of objects 
must lie before us ere we can think upon them — that we must 
accomplish ’something, nay fail in something, before we can learn our 
own capacities and those of others. My knowledge of much that was 
good in ancient literature was merely that of a schoolboy, and by no 
means vivid. The most splendid orators, it was apparent, had formed 
^themselves in life , and we could never speak of them as artists with- 
out at the same time mentioning their personal peculiarities. With 
the poets this was perhaps less the case : but everywhere hature and 
art came in contact only through life. And thus the result of all my 
4 investigations was my old resolution to study Nature, and to allow 
her to guide me in loving imitation.” 

; Properly to appreciate this passage we must recall the almost 
u universal tendency of the Germans to construct poems in conformity 
i/ with definite rules,. making the poet but a development of the critic. 
Lessing nobly avowed that he owed all his success to his critical sa- 
gacity ; Schiller, it is notorious, hampered his genius by fixing on 
his Pegasus the leaden wings of Kant’s philosophy ; and Klopstock 
himself erred in too much criticism. Goethe was the last man to 
disdain the rich experience of centuries, the last man to imagine 
.that ignorance was an advantageous basis for a poet to stand upon, 
but he was too thoroughly an artist not to perceive the insufficiency 
of abstract theories in the production of a work of art which should 
be the expression of real experience. 

V, Incongunction with Gotter he translated Goldsmith’s 44 Deserted 
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he speaks slightingly of his share in it Through 
(Jotter’s representations he was also persuaded to publish some little 
poems in«Boie’s Annual* “ I thus * came into contact with those,* 
he says, u who, united by youth and talent, afterwards effected so 
much in various ways. Burger, Voss, Holty, the two Counts Stol- 
berg, and several others grouped round Klopstock; and in this 
* poetical circle, which extended itself more and more, there was de- 
veloped a tendency which I know not exactly how to name. One 
might call it that need of independence which always arises in times v 
of peace — that is to say, precisely when, properly ^speaking, one is 
not dependent. In war we bear restraints of force as well as we 
can ; we are physically, but not morally wounded ; the restraint dis- 
graces no one ; it is no shame to serve the time ; we grow accus- 
tomed to suffering both from foes and friends ; we have wishes rather 
than definite views. On the contrary, in times of peace our love of 
freedom becomes more and m6re prominent, and the greater oua* 
freedom, the more we wish for it ; we will tolerate nothing above us ; 
we will not be restrained ; no one shall be restrained ! This tender, 
sometimes morbid feeling, assumes in noble souls the form of justice * 
such a spirit then manifested itself everywhere; and because but 
few were oppressed, it was wished to free these from occasional op* 
pression. And thus arose a certain moral contest between indi- 
viduals and the government, which, however laudable its origin, led to » 
unhappy results. Voltaire, reverenced for his conduct in the affair 
of Calais, had excited great attention: and in Germany Lavater’s 
proceedings against the Landvogt (sheriff of the province), had 
perhaps been even more striking. The time was approaching when 
dramatists and novelists sought their villains among ministers and 
official persons ; hence arose a world, half real, half imaginary, of ,, 
action and reaction, in which the most violent accusations and insti- t 
. gations were made by writers of periodical journals, under the garb 
of justice, who produced the more powerful effect because they made 
the public imagine that it was itself the tribunal — a foolish notion^ as 
no public has an executive power 5 and in Germany, dismembered as 
it was, public opinion neither benefited nor injured any one/* 

It was a period of deep unrest in Europe : the travail of the French 
revolution. In Germany the spirit of the revolution issued from th#l 
study and the lecture-hall ; it was a literary and philosophic insur- j 
rection, with Lessing, Klopstock, Kant, Herder, and Goethe for l 

* IHthtzer in his Studien has thrown doubts on this connexion with the Gottingen 
school having originated in Wetzlar. But the point is of no importance* and OoetheV 
own version is left undisturbed in the text. 
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| Authority was everywhere attacked, because eveiytyhe&t it 

itself feeble or tyrannous. The majestic peruke of 
lifted by an audacious hand, which thus rewealed the 
' baldness so long concealed. No one now believed in that Grand 
VMonarque ; least of all Goethe, who had Ootz von Berlichmgenm bis 
f 'portfolio, and t& whom Homer and Shakspeare were idols. “ Send 
ft, no more books,” writes Werther, “ I will no longer be led, in- - 
cited, spurred by them. There is storm enough in this breast. I 


want a cradle-melody, and that I have in all its fulness in Homer. 
t:,jHow often do I lull with it my raging blood to rest!” The 
jECestner correspondence proves, what before was known, t hat Wer ther 
is fa ll of autobiography, and that Goethe was then troubled 
With, fits of depression following upon days ofSe^mnEsr' animal 
Joints. He was fond of solitude ; and the lonely hours passed in 
reading, or making sketches of the landscape in his rough imperfect 
style. 


“A marvellous serenity has descended on my spirit,” writes 
Werther, “to be compared only to the sweet mornings of spring 
which so charm my heart. I am alone, and here life seems de- 


licious in this spot formed for natures like mine. I am so happy, 
so filled with the calm feeling of existence, that my art suffers. 
I cannot sketch, yet never was I a greater painter than at this 
moment 1 When the dear valley clothes itself in vapour, and the 
sun shines on the top of my impenetrable forest and only a few 
gleams steal into its sanctuary, while I lie stretched in the tall grass 
by the cascade, curiously examine the many grasses and weeds, and 
contemplate the little world of insects with their innumerable forms 


and colours, and feel within me the presence of the Almighty who 
formed us after his own image, the breath of the All-loving who sus- 
tains us in endless bliss,— my friend, when my eyes are fixed on all 
these objects, and the world images itself in my soul like the form 
of a beloved, then I yearn and say : Ah ! couldst thou but express 
that which lives within thee, that it should be the mirror of thy soul, 
as thy soul is the mirror of the Infinite God !” 


The image of Frederika pursued him. It could only be banished 
by the presence of another. “ When I was a boy,” Ke prettily says 
in a letter to Salzmann, “I planted a cherry-tree, and watched its 
growth with delight. Spring frost killed the blossoms, and I had to 
wait another year before the cherries were ripe — then the birds ate 
, them; another year the caterpillars — then a greedy neighbour— then 
Jfche blight. Nevertheless, when I have a garden again, I shall again 
plant a cherry-tree 1 " He did so : *i 
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f ^ “And from Beataty jkesed to Beauty, - 

' ’ J ‘k? ’Oonetant to a constant change ” * 1 J >v' ; 

The image whieh was to supplant that of Frederika was none othei ^ 
th# that of the C Wlotte Buff before mentioned. Two years before 
his arrival, her mother had died. The care of the house and children 
devolved upon her; w as yet gqod je^ 

> wifel y aptit ude, and patient courage, carried her successfullyjhrougb 
tluTtask. She had fo £fwo years b e en betrothed to Kestney T Secre- 
tary to the Hanoverian Legation, then aged f<n^>and^twenty : a quiet, 
orderly, formal, rational, cultivated man, possessing great magnani- 
mity, as the correspondence proves, and a dignity which' is in nowise 
represented in the' Albert of Weather, from whom we must be careful 
to distinguish him, in spite of the obvious identity of position. How 
Goethe came to know Kestner has already been seen ; ho^ he came 
to know Lotte map now be told.f The reader with Wertker in hand 
may compare the narrative there given with this extract from Rest* 
ner’s letter tq a friend. “ It happened that Goethe was at a ball in r 
the country where my maiden and I also were. I could only come 1 
late, and was forced to ride after them. My maiden, therefore, drove 
there in other society. In the carriage was Dr. Goethe, who here 
first sjfcw Lottchen. He has great knowledge, and has made Nature 
in her physical and moral aspects his principal study, and has sought 
the true beauty of both. No woman here had pleased him. Lott- 1 
chen at once fixed his attention. She is young, and although not 1 
regularly beautiful, has a very attractive face. Her glance is as * 
bright as a spring morning, and especially it was so that day, for 
she loves dancing. She was gay, and in quite a simple dress. He 
noticed her feeling for the beauty of Nature, and her unforced wit, 
— rather humour than wit. He did not know she was betrothedA 
I came a few hours later ; an<T it is not our custom in public tow 
testify anything beyond friendship to each other. He was exces- 
sively gay (this he often is, though at other times melancholy); 
Lottchen quite fascinated him, the more so because she took not 
trouble about it, but gave herself wholly to the pleasure of the mo- ' 
ment. The next day, of course, Goethe called to inquire after her. 
He bad seen her as a lively girl, fond of dancing and pleasure ; he 
now saw her under another and a better aspect, — in her domestic! 
quality.” 

To judge from her portraits, both in youth and old age, Lotte 

* Loan Houghton. . * ' * 

t Lotte and Lottchgn, it is perhaps not altogether enperfluone to add, a** ' 
favotuite diminntaree of Charlotte. ./ 
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mmt, in her way, have been a charming 1 creature : not intellectually 
cultivated, not poetical, — above all, not the sentimental girl described 
ny W either ; but a serene, calm, joyous, openhearted Genman maiden, 
an excellent housewife, and a priceless manager.' Goethe at once fell 
tin love with her. An extract from Kestner’s account will tell us 
more. After describing his engagement to Lotte, he adds , — “ She is 
not strictly a brilliant beauty, according to the common opinion ; to 
me she is one : she is, notwithstanding, the fascinating maiden who 
might have hosts of admirers, old and young, grave and gay, clever 
and stupid, etc. But she knows how to convince them quickly that 
their only safety must be sought in flight or in friendship. One of 
these, as the most remarkable, I will mention, because he retains an 
f influence over us. A youth in years (twenty-three), but in knowledge, 
and in the development of his mental powers and character, already 

* a man, an extraordinary genius, and a man of character, was here, 
— as his family believed, for the sake of studying the law, but in fact 
to track the footsteps of Nature and Truth, and to study Homer and 
Pindar. He had no need to study for the sake of a maintenance 
Quite by chance, after he had been here some time, he became ac- 
quainted with Lottchen, and saw in her his ideal : he saw her in her 
joyous aspect, but was soon aware that this was not her best side ; he 
learned to know her also in her domestic position, aiJi, in a word, 
became her adorer. It could not long remain unknown to him that 

j she could give him nothing but friendship ; and her conduct towards 

* him was admirable. Our coincidence of taste, and a closer acquaint- 
ance with each other, formed between him and me the closest bond 
.of friendship. Meanwhile, although he was forced to renounce all 
hope in relation to Lottchen, and did renounce it, yet he could not, 

f with all his philosophy and natural pride, so far master himself as 
completely to repress his inclination. And he has qualities which 
might make him dangerous to a woman, especially to one^ of suscep- 
tibility and taste. But Lottchen knew how to treat him so as not to 
encourage vain hope, and yet make him admire her manner towards 

! him. His peace of mind suffered : there were many remarkable 
scenes, in which Lottchen’s behaviour heightened my regard for her ; 
\ and he also became more precious to me as a friend ; but I was often 
inwardly astonished that love can make such strange creatures even 
of the strongest and otherwise the most self-sustained men. Ijntied 
him, and had many Inward struggles ; for, on the one hand, I thought 
that I might not be in a position to make Lottchen so happy as he 
be ~ould make her ; but, on the other hand, I could not endure the 
laut a^cht of losing her. The latter feeling conqtfered, and in Lott*, 
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chen l have never once been able to perceive a shadow of the same "\ 
conflict.” 

Another extract will place this conflict in its true light : — u I am 
under no further engagement to Lottchen than that under which an 
honourable man stands when he gives a young woman the preference 
above all others, makes known that he desires the like feeling from 
her, and when she gives it, receives from her not only this but a 
complete acquiescence. This I consider quite enough to bind an 
honourable man, especially when such a relation lasts several yearB. 
But in my case there is this in addition, that Lottchen and I have\ 
expressly declared ourselves, and still do so with pleasure, without\ 
any oaths and asseverations.” This absence of any legal tie between | 
them must have made Kestner’s position far more trying. It gives 
a higher idea both of his generous forbearance and of the fascination 
exercised by Groe^ie: for what a position! and how much nobility 
on alj .sides was necessary to prevent petty jealousies ending in a 
violent rupture ! Certain it is that the greatest intimacy and the 
most affectionate feelings were kept up without disturbance. { Confi-f 
dent in the honour of his friend and the truth of his mistress, Kestnerft 
never spoiled the relation by a bint of jealousy, Goetlie was con-* 
stantly in Lotte’s house, where his arrival was a jubilee to the children, 
wfio seized field of him, as children always take loving possession of 
those who are indulgent to them, and forced him to tell them stories. 
It is a pleasant sight to see Goethe with children ; he always shows , 
such heatty fondness for them; and these brothers and sisters of 
Lotte were doubly endeared to him because they belonged to henj 

One other figure in this Wetzlar set arrests our attention : it is 
that of a handsome blonde youth, with soft blue eyes and a settled 
melancholy expression. His name is Jerusalem, and he is the son 
of the venerable Abbot of TKddagsfiaiisen.* He is here attached asf 
Secretary to the Brunswick Legation, a colleague, therefore, of von I 
Goue. He is deeply read in English literature, and has had the 
honour of Lessing’s friendship ; a friendship subsequently expressed 
in the following terms, when Lessing, acting as his editor, wrote the 
preface to his Philosophical Essays : u When he came to Wolfen- 
btfttel he gave me" his friendship. I did not enjoy it lofcg, but I 
cannot easily name one who in so short a space of time excited in 
me moire affection. It is true I only learned to know one side of lm' 
nature, but it was the side which explains all tfite rest. It was the : 
Aeeire for clear knowledge ; the talent to follow truth to its last oon- 

* No Catholic, as this title might seem to imply, buta Proteetaat; his Abb 
secularized two centurie# before, yielded him only a title and revenues. 
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sequences ; the spirit of cold observation ; butan ar dentspiritnot 
intimidated by truth. . . . How sensitive, hoypwarm, how active 
this young inquirer Was, how true a man among mpn, is better 
known to more jntiinate friends.” The Essays which these words 
, introduce are five in number ; the titles are given below. # 

' ; ,\ The, melancholy of his disposition led him to think much of suicide, 
which he defended on speculative grounds. And this melancholy, 
and these meditations, were deepened by an unhappy passion for 
the wife of one of his friends. The issue of that passion we Shall 
have to narrate in a future chapter. For the present it is enough to 
indicate the presence of this youth among the circle of Goethe’s ac- 
quaintances. They saw but little of each other, owing to the retiring 
sensitiveness of Jerusalem ; probably the same cause had kept them 
asunder years before in Leipsic, where they were fellow-students ; 
but their acquaintance furnished Goethe with materials which he 
Was afterwards to use in his novel. 

Jerusalem’s unhappy passion and Goethe’s unhappy passion, one 
would think, must have been a bond of union between them ; but in 
truth Goethe’s passion can scarcely have been called 66 unhappy” — 
it was rather a delicious uneasiness. Love in the profound, ab- 
sorbing sense it was not. It was an imaginative passion , in which 
the poet was more implicated than the man. Lotte exited his ima- 
gination ; her beauty, her serene gaiety, her affectionate manners, 
charmed him ; the romance of his position heightened the charm, by 
giving an unconscious security to his feelings. I am persuaded that 
4f Lotte had been free, he would have fled from her as he fled from 
Frederika. In saying this, however, I do not mean that the impos- 
sibility of obtaining her gave him any comfort. He was restless, 
impatient, and, in a certain sense, unhappy. He believed himself to 
be desperately in love with her, when in truth he was only in love with 
the indulgence of the emotions he excited ; a paradox which will 
be no mystery to those acquainted with the poetic temperament. 

Thus passed the summer. In August he made a little excursion 
to Giessen, to see Professor Hopfner, one of the active writers in 
the Frankfurter Qelehrten Anzeigen . Characteristically he calls on 
the professor incognito, presenting himself as a shy awkward stu- 
dent ; which, as Hopfner only knows him through correspondence, 
is facile enough. The comic scene ends by his jumping into the 
# , - 

* i. Dawdie Sprache dem ersten Menschen durch Wundemichtmitgetheiltsem faum. 

Ueber die Natur xmd dan Ursprung der allgemeinen und abetrakten Begrj#* 

U eber die Freiheit. tv. Ueber die Mendelssohn’sche Theorie vom ainnliaW VfWr- 
SiOt v. Ueber die vermischten Empfindungen. € 
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professorVanOs, exclaiming, u I am Goethe !” In Giessen he found 
•Sterok/' He persuaded him to return tb Wetzlar, to be introduced 
to Lotte. Merck came; but so far from undervaluing her, as the 
very inaccurate account in the Autobiography would have us under- 
stand, Merck wrote to a friend : u J’ai trouve aussi 1’amie de Goethe, 
cette fiile dont il parle avec tant d’enthousiasme dans toutes aes 
lettres. Elle m^rite r^ellement tout ce qu’il pourra dire du bien sur 
son cornpte.”* He exasperated Goethe by preferring the " Juno 
form ” of one of her friends, and pointing her out as the more worthy 
of attention, because she was disengaged. That Goethe should have 
been offended, was in the order of things ; but in the retrospective 
glance which he gave to this period in his old age, he ought to have 
detected the really friendly spirit animating Merck ; he ought not to 
have likened him to Mephistopheles ; the more so as Merck’s re- 
presentations werp really effectual, and hastened the denouement. 
Every day made Goethe’s position less tenable. At last he consented! 
to tear himself away, and accompany Merck in a trip down the! 
Bhine. It was time. Whatever factitious element there may have 
been in his romance, the situation was full of danger ; indulgence in j 
such emotions would have created at last a real and desperate pas- ‘ 
sion; there was safety but in flight. 

Merck ldft Wetzlar, having arranged that Goethe should join him 
at Coblentz. *®The following extracts from Kestner’s Diary will re- 
mind the reader of Goethe’s departure from Leipsic without saying 
adieu to Kathchen. His dislike of “ scenes ” made him shrink from! ( 
those emotions of leave-taking usually so eagerly sought by lovers. I 
“Sept. 10 thj 1772. To-day Dr. Goethe dined with me in the 
garden ; Ldid not know that it was the last time. In the evening 
Dr. Goethe came to the teutsche Haus. He, Lottchen, and I, had a 
remarkable conversation about the future state ; about going away 
and returning, etc., which was not begun by him, but by Lottchen. 
We agreed that the one who died first should, if he could, give in- 
formation to the living, about the conditions of the other life. 
Goethe was quite cast down, for he knew that the next morning he 
was to go* ■ / 

* ** Sept IliJi, 1772. This morning at seven o’clock Goethe setoff [ 
without taking leave. He sent me a note with some books. He had \ 
long said that about this time he would make a journey to Coblent% 
where the paymaster of the forces, Merck, awaited him, and that he 
would say no good-byes, but set off suddenly. So I bad expected it. 
But that I was, notwithstanding, unprepared for it, I have felt— felt 
* Britfe am%m Freundeskrme von Goethe, Herder, Merck, p. 50, 
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■ to MJ soul* la the morning I came home* 4 Heir Dr; Goethe 
«ent*this at ten o’clock.’ I saw the books and the note, and thought 
this said to me — 4 He is gone ! —and was qi^te dejected, 
'after, Habs* came to ask me if he were really gone ? The 
Geh&ime Rathin Langen had sent to say by a maid-servant : 4 It was 
very ill-mannered of Dr. Goethe to set off in this way, without taking 
leave*’ Lottchen sent word in reply : 4 Why had she not taught her 
nephew better ? ’ Lottchen, in order to be certain, sent a . box which 
she had of Goethe’s to his house. He was no longer there. In the 
middle of the day the Geheime Rathin Langen sent word again: 4 She 
' would, however, let Dr. Goethe’s mother know how he had conducted 
himself.’ Every one of the children in the teutsche Haus was saying: 
4 Doctor Goethe is gone P In the middle of the day I talked with Herr 
von Born, who had accompanied him, on horseback, as far as Brunn- 
fells. Goethe had told him of our evening’s conversation. Goethe 
had set out in very low spirits. In tfye afternoon I took Goethe’s 
! note to Lottchen. She was sorry about his departure ; the tears 
came into her eyes while reading. Yet it was a satisfaction to her 
that he was gone, since she could not give him the ^-flection he de- 
sired. We spoke only of him; indeed, I could think of nothing 
else, and defended the manner of his leaving, which was blamed by a 
silly person; I did it with much warmth. Afterwards I wrote him 
word what had happened since his departure.” 

IJow graphically do these simple touches set the whole situation 
before us : the sorrow of the two lovers at the departure of their 
friend, and the consternation of the children on hearing that Dr. 
Goethe is gone 1 One needs such a picture to reassure us that the 
episode, with all its strange romance, and with all its danger, was not 
really a fit of morbid sentimentalism. Indeed, had Goethe been the 
jWntimental Wert her he has represented, he would never have had 

/ ithe strength of will to tear himself from such a position. He would 
|have blown his brains out, as Werther did. On the other hand, note 
|what a worthy figure is this of Kestner, compared with the cold 
lAlbeyt of the novel. A less generous nature would have rejoiced to 
the absence of a rival, and forgotteu, in its joy, the loss of a friend. 
But Kestner; who knew that his friend was his rival,— and such 
a rival, that doubts crossed him whether this magnificent youth were 
not really more capable of rendering Lotte happy than he himself 
was, — grieved for the absence of his friend 1 

Here is Goethe’s letter, referred to in the passage just quoted from 
Jfche Diary : r 


* One of Lotte's brothers. 
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is gone, Kentner ; when you get this note, he is gone! 
Give Lottchen the enclosed. I am quite composed, but your con- 
versation has tom me to pieces. At this moment I can say nothftg 
to yo.u but farewell. If I had remained a moment longer with you I 
could not have restrained myself. Now I am alone, and to-morrow 
I go. 0 my poor head ! ” 

This was the enclosure, addressed to Lotte : 
u I certainly hope to come again, but God knows when ! Lotte, 
what did my heart feel while you were talking, knowing, as I did, 
that it was the last time I should see you ? Not the last time, and 
yet to-morrow I go away. He is gone ! What spirit led you to that 
conversation ? When I was expected to say all I felt, alas ! what I ' 
cared about was hare below, was your hand, which I kissed for the 
last time. The room which I shall not enter again, and the dear 
father who saw me to the door for the: last time. I am now alone, 
and may weep; Tleave you happy, and shall remain in your heart. 
And shall see you again ; but not to-morrow is never ! Tell my boys, 
He is gone. I can say no more.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PREPARATIONS FOR WERTHER. 

Having sent his luggage to the house of Frau von La Roche, where 
he was to meet Merck, he made the journey dowf^the Labn, on foot. 
A delicious sadness subdued his thoughts as he wandered dreamily 
along the river banks; and the lovely scenes Whith met his eye 
solicited his pencil, awakening once more the ineffectual desire (wh$$h 
from feme to time haunted him)* of becoming a painter. He had 
really no faculty in this direction, yet the desire, often suppressed, how 
rose up in such a serious shape, that he resolved to f settle for ever 
whether he should devote himself to the art or not. The test was 
curious. The river glided beneath, now flashing in the sunlight, now 
partially concealed by willows. Taking a knife from his pocket he 
flung it with his left hand into the river, having previously resolved 
that ^f he saw it fall he was to become an artist ; but if the sinking 
knife were concealed by the willows, he was to abandon the idea. No 
ancient oracle was ever more ambiguous than the answer now given 
him. The willows concealed the sinking knife, but the water splashed 
up like a fountain, and was distinctly visible. So indefinite an answer 
left him in doubt..* 

He wandered pleasantly on the banks till he reached Ems, and 
then journeyed down the river in a boat. The old Rhine opened upon 
him ; and he mentions with peculiar delight the magnificent situa- 
tion of Oberlabnstein, and, above all, the majesty of the castle of 
Ehrenbreitstein. On arriving at the house of Geheimrath rgg La 
Roche, where he had been announced by Merck, he was most kindly 
received by this excellent family. His literary tendencies bound him 

* This mode of interrogating fate recalls that strange passage in Botjsseav’s thn- 
fmiom (Litre where he throws a stone at a tree : if he hits, it is a sign of salvation; 
if he misses, of damnation ! Fortunately he hits : “ Ce qui, v&itablement, n’&ait piss 
difficile, car j’avais eu le soin de le choisir fort gros at fort pr&s ; depths lors je n*ai plus 
doufc4 demon saint” Had Goethe read this passage? The Oonfmkm appeared is 
1768, that is, four years before this journey down the Lahn. , Yet, from a passage in ane 
tof his letters to the Feat? von Stein, it seems as if he then, 178$, first read* the 
1 Camion** • 
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to ; his joyousness and strong sense, to thefefcher ; hfe 

youth and poetry, to the daughters. The Frau yon La Roche, Wi*. 
land's earliest love, Tim! \mtten a novel in the Richardson style. Die 
Geechickte dee JPrmUem von Stemheim ; and Schafer remarks that 
s]be probably gathered Merck, Goethe, and others into her house with 
a view to favourable criticisms of this novel. If this were her de- 
sign* she succeeded with Goethe, who reviewed her book in the 
Frankfurter Oelehrten Anzeigen* Whether this compliance was ex- 
torted by herself, or by the charms of her daughter Maxi milian e. his- 
tory saith not : certain it is that tbe dark eyes of the daughter made 
an impression on the heart of the young reviewer. She is the Mile, j 
Riataflduoe(| jn Werther ; but she is eyen atill more inter estingiiO. us J 
a s the future mother of Jjettina. They seemed to have looked into 
each other’s eyes, flirted and sentimentalised, as if no Lotte had been 
left in Wetzlas. Nor will this surprise those who have considered the 
mobile nature of’our poet. He is miserable at moments, but the ful- 
ness of abounding life, the strength of victorious wiff, and the sen- 
sibility to new impressions, keep his ever-active mtureihm Jbe 
despoadem^ Werther. He is not always dmopmg^ be-j 

canae^CharJbtteis another’s. He is open to every new impression, 
senous or gay. Thus, among other indications, we find him throw- 
ing off in Pater Brey and Satyr os, sarcasm and humour which are 
curious as products of the Werther period, although of no absolute 
worth; and we follow him up tbe Rhine, in company with Merck, and 
his family, leisurely enjoying Rheinfels, St. Goar, Bacharach, Bingen, 
Elfeld, and Biberich, — * 


** The Wending of all beauties ; streams and dells, 

Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine, 

And chiefiess castles, breathing stern farewells 

From gray but leafy walls where Kuin greenly dwells ” — 

sketching as if life were a leisure summer day. 

He returned to Frankfort, and busied himself with law, literature, 
and painting. Wandering Italians, then rare, brought casts of an- 
tique statues to Frankfort ; and with delighted eagerness he pur- 
chased a complete set, thus to revive as much as possible tbe grand 
impression he received at Mannheim. Among his art-studies must ;, 
be noted the attention bestowed on the Dutch painters. He began 1 
to eopy some still-life pictures ; one of these he mentions with pride ; 
and what, think you, this one was ? — a copy of a tortoiseshell knife- 
handle inlaid with silver f H© has Ootz von Berli^mgen in his port* 
foIio,and delights in copying the copy of a knife-handle I 
^ law he devoted himself with greater assiduity than ever. Big 

‘I- * s J ‘. * f ■■ . .■ 
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fisher* delighted at filing through the paper! Kith him, was peeu- 
JljUrly gratified at this honourable diligence, and- in his delight was 

SiJfiflilMJH mf maU 4* Vi a aAVav A/tminalinna nf a u srinonilnr f*r AftfiTT* ” 


S ^in g to overlook the other occupations of this 44 singular creature,” 
to he rightly named him. Goethe’s literary plans were numerous, 
tod the Pra/nkfort Journal gave him constant opportunities for oat-, 
pressing himself on poetry, theology, and even politics. Very sig- 
nificant is the following passage from one of these Articles, in reply 
to tire complaint that the Germans had no Fatherland, no Patriotism. 
« When we have a place in the world where we can repose with our 
property, a field to nourish us, and a house to cover us, have we not 
there our Fatherland? and have not thousands upon thousands 
in every city got this ? and do they not live happy in their limited 
sphere? Wherefore, then, this vain striving for a sentiment we 
neither have nor can have, a sentiment which only in certain nations, 
and in certain periods, is the result of many concurrent circumstances? 
Roman patriotism ! God defend us from it, as from a giant ! we 
could not find the stool upon which to Bit, nor the bed* on which to 
1 lie in such patriotism ! ” He was also re-writing Gotz von B&rlich- 
ingen . He found on re-reading the manuscript, that, beside the 
unities of time and place, he had sinned against the higher unity of 
composition. He says, — 

“ In abandoning myself to my imagination, I had not deviated 
much in the beginning, and the first acts were pretty much as had 
been intended. In the following acts, however, and especially towards 
the end, I was unconsciously led away by a singular passion. In 
making Adelheid so loveable, I had fallen in love with her myself, 
— my pen was unconsciously devoted to her alone, — the interest in 
her fate gained the preponderance ; and as, moreover, Gotz, towards 
the end, has little to do, and afterwards only returns to an unhappy 
participation in the Peasant War, nothing was more natural than that 
a charming woman should supplant him in the mind of the author, 
who, casting off the fetters of art, thought to open a new field. I 
was soon sensible of this defect, or rather this culpable superfluity, 


since my poetical nature alwayfc impelled tee to unity. Instead of 
the biography of Gotz and German antiquities, I now confined my 
f attention to my own work, to give it more and more historical and 
national substance, and to cancel that which was fabulous or pas- 
sionate. In this I indeed sacrificed much, as thO Ilnlination of the 
man had to yield to the conviction of the artist. Thus, f<$r instance, 
I had placed Adelheid in a terrific nocturnal gipsy seene, where die 
produced a great effect by her beautiful presence. A nearer exami- 
nation banished her; and the love affair between Frans and his 
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gracious lady, which was very circumstantially carried m in the 
fourth and fifth acts, was much condensed, and only the chief points 
indicated* , > . 

' 44 Without altering the manuscript, which I still possess in its 

original shape, I determined to re-write the whole, and did this with 
such activity, that in a few weeks I produced an entirely new ver- 
sion. It had * never been my intention to have the second poem 
printed, as I looked upon this likewise as no more than a preparatory 
exorcise, the foundation of a new work, to be accomplished with 
greater industry and deliberation. 

44 When I suggested my plans to Merck, he laughed at me, and 
asked what was the meaning of this perpetual writing and re-writing ? 
The work, he said, by this means, only becomes different, and seldom 
better; you must see what effect one thing produces, and then try 
something new* 4 Be in time at the hedge, if you would dry your 
linen,’ he exclaimed, in the words of the proverb: hesitation and delay V 
only make uncertain men. On the other hand, I pointed out how t| 
Unpleasant it would be to offer a bookseller a work on which I had ] 
bestowed so qrach affection, and perhaps have it refused ; for how * 
would they judge of so young, nameless, and audacious an author ? 
As my dread of the press gradually vanished, I wished to see printed 
my comedy Die Mitschuldigen , upon which I set some value, but I \ 
found no publisher inclined to undertake it. 

44 Here the mercantile taste of my friend was at once excited* 
He proposed that we should publish at our own expense this singular 
and striking work, from which we should derive large profit* Like 
many others, he used often to reckon up the bookseller’s profit, which 
with many works was certainly great, especially if what was lost by 
other writings and commercial affairs was left out of the calculation. 
We settled that I should procure the paper, and that he should } 
answer for the printing. To work we went, and I was pleased to seeT 
my wild dramatic sketch in clean proof sheets ; it looked! really 
better than I myself expected. We completed the work, and it was 
sent off in several parcels. It was not long before the attention it 
excited became universal. But as, with our limited means, the 
espies could not be forwarded, a pirated edition 1 suddenly madp, i 
appearance* 4s, moreover, there could be no immediate tefe 
especially in irlady money, for tbe copies sent out, and as my treasury 
was not very flourishing at the time when much ^attention and ap- 
plause was fcestowed upon me, I was extremely perplexed how to pay 
for the paper by means of which I had made the world acquainted 
with my talent* On the other band, Merck, whoknewbetter how to 
. ■* . *2 
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lufiphigweTf, was certain that ail would soon come right again ; but 
$jmiiter perceived that to be the case.” 

> 'V'i, 

. There *is some inaccuracy in the foregoing, which a comparison of 
the first and second versions of the work will rectify. The changes 
ho effected were very slight, and mainly consist in the striking cut 
of the two scenes in which Adelheid plays so conspicuous a part. 

A greater inaccuracy, amounting to injustice, is contained in the 
passage about Herder, as we now learn from the Posthumous Papers 
of the latter, from which it is clear that he did greatly admire OotM, 
and wrote warmly of it to his betrothed, saying, 44 you will^hve 
some heavenly hours of delight when you read it, for there la in it 
Uncommon German strength, depth, and truth, although here and 
there it is rather schemed than artistically wrought (nur gedacM).” 
Probably in writing to Goethe he was more critical, and as usual 
with him, somewhat pedagogic ; but it is also probable that he was 
loud in praise, since the poet replies, 44 Your letter was a«consolation. 

I already rank the work much lower than you do. Your sentence 
that Shakspeare has quite spoiled me, I admit to the full. The work 
must be fused anew, freed from its dross, and with newer better metal 
cast again. Then it shall appear before you.” He seems to have 
been nettled (not unnaturally) at the sentence, “all is rather Schemed 
than artistically wrought,” which, he says, is true of Emilia Oalotti, 
and prevents liis altogether liking it, although a master-piece. Judg- 
ing from a tolerably extensive acquaintance with authors in relation 
to criticism, I should t hink it highly probable that the longer Goethe 
pondered on Herder’s letter the fainter became his pleasure in the 
praise, and the stronger his irritation at the blame. I have known 
a feeling of positive gratitude for a criticism, slowly change into an 
uneasy and almost indignant impression of injustice having been 
done. That Goethe did not, on reflection, so entirely concur with the 
objections he was at first ready to admit, appears from the fact that 
he did not recast his work. 

W hen JZsjtsL ap p eare d the effect on the public was instantaneous, 
staxJ^gT Its bold expression of the spirit of Freedom, its defiance 
:$>f flench criticism, and the originality no less than the power of the 
writing, carried it triumphant over Germany, ft was pronounced a 
masterpiece in all the salons and in all the beerdmxfees of that un- 
easy time. Imitations followed with amazing rapidity ; the stage 
was noisy with the clang of chivalry, and the bwA^sliJ^es^ creaked 
beneath the weight of resuscitated Feudal Times. 

An amusing example of * the TmdP iTmen^ Goethe. 
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X bookeeUer paid him a visit, and with the air of a man welt satisfied 1 
with his proposal, offered to give an order for a dozen plays in the 1 
style of Gifts, for which a handsome honorarium should be paid, ( 
XXis offer was the more generous, because such was the* state of liter*- 
ature at this period, that, in spite of the success Gate achieved, it 
brought no money to its author — pirated editions circulating every- 
where, and robbing him of his reward. Moreover, what the book- 
seller proposed was what the public expected. When once a writer 
has achieved success in any direction, lie must continue in that 
direction, or peril his reputation. An opinion has been formed of 
him 5 he has been classed ; and the public will not have its classifica- 
tion disturbed. Nevertheless if he repeat himself, thi& unreasoning 
public declaims against his “ poverty.” No man ever repeated him- 
self less than Goethe. He did not model a statue, and then amuse 
himself with taking casts of it in different materials. He lived, 
thought, and suffered ; and because he had lived, thought, and suffer-^ 
ed, he wrote- When he had once expressed his experience in a work, v 
he never recurred to it. The true artist, like the snake, casts lii^ 
skin, but never resumes it. He works according to the impulse from 
within, not according to the demand from without. And Goethe V 
was a genuine artist, never exhausting a lucky discovery, never 
working an impoverished vein. Every poem came fresh from life, 
coined from the mint of his experience. 

Gotz is the greatest product of the Sturm und Drang movement. 
As we before hinted, this period is not simply one of v ague w ild 
hopes and retrospections of old German life, it is also one of un- 
healthy sentimentalism. Goethe, the great representative poet of > 
his day — -the secre t ary of his age — gives us masterpieces which cha- 
racterise both these tendenc ies.. Beside the i nsurgent Go tz stands 
the Werther. And yet, accurately as these two works re- 

present two active tendencies of the time, they are both far removed 
above the perishing extravagances of that time ; they are both ideal 
exjrc<^^ free from the dise^. which corruped 

itgjas Goethe himself was free from the weakness of his contempo- 
raries. Wilkei^iised to say that he, Jwh JievmxJbfifiiL 
Goethe WR R lift vfiLt a ^firther. To appreciate the distance which 00r 
parated him and his works from his sentimental contemporaries and 
their works, We must study the characters, of such men as Jacobi, 
Klinger, Wpner, and Lena, or we must read inch works as W<A- 
demar. Xtwljl then he plain why Goethe turned with aversion froth 
such works, his own included, when a few yearaifcad cleared his in- 
sight, and settled his aims* Then also will be leen the difference 
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genius which idealises the spirit of the age, and talent which . 
to it.* v :<?■ 

was, indeed, a strange epoch; the unTest was the 'unrest of 
disease, and its extravagances were morbid symptoms. In the letter* 
memoirs, and novels, which still remain to testify to the follies Of 
the age, may be read a self-questioning and sentimental introspection, 
enough to create in healthy minds a distaste both for sentiment and 
s^lf-questioning. A factitious air is carried even Jbyihe .most respect- 
^a^ sentjjnents ; ?md many not respectable array themselves in rose- 
p&nk. Nature is seldom spoken of but in hysterical enthusiasm; 
Teats and caresses are prodigally scattered, and upon the slightest 
provocations. ' In Coburg an Order of Mercy and Expiation is &sti~ 
tilted by sensitive noodles. Leuchsenring, whom Goethe satirised in 
Pater Brey as a professional sentimentalist, gets up a secret society 
and calls it the Order of Sentiment , to which tender «eouls think it a 
privilege to belong. Friendship is fantastically deified ; brotherly 
love draws trembling souls together, not on the solid 'grounds of 
affection and mutual service, but on entirely imaginary grounds of 
“ spiritual communion ; ” whence arose, as Jean Paul? wittily says, 
“ an universal love for all men and beasts — except reviewers.” It 
was a sceptical epoch, in which everything established came into 
question. Marriage, of course, came badly off among a set of men 

I who made the first commandment of genius to consist in loving your 
neighbour and your neighbour’s wife. 

These were symptoms of disease ; the. social organisation was out 
of order ; a crisis, evidently imminent, was heralded by; extravagances 
yin literature, as elsewhere. The cause of the disease was .want_ of 
1 faith. In religion, in philosophy, in politics, in morals, this eigh- 
? teenth century was ostentatious of its disquiet .aud disbelief. The old 
faith, which for so long had made European life an organic unity, 
and which in its tottering weakness had v received a moijb&JL blow from 
Luther, was no longer universal, living, active, dominant ; its place 
of universal directing power was vacant ; a new faith had no t arise n. 
The French Beyolution was another crisis of that organic^diafcurb- 
anoe which had previously shown itself in another order of ideas, — 
in the Reformation. Beside this awful crisis, otdfer minor crises axe 
noticeable. Everywhere the * same Protestant spirit breaks through 
traditions In morals, in literature, and in education* Whatever is 
established, whatever rests on tradition, is questioned. v |Fhe classics 
are no longer believed in; men begin to maintain the doctrine of 

. - , l * ’ * \ * 1 . 
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pvogmtb and proclaim the superiority of the modems* Art is pr$* 
nopnoed to be in its nature progressive. Education is no longer per- ; 
nutted to pursue its broad traditional path; the methods which were 
5 ^ for the past, no longer suffice for the present ; everywhere 
' new methods rise up to ameliorate the old. The divine right of 
• institutions ceases to gain credence. The individual claims and pro- 
claims his freedom : freedom of thought and freedom of act. Freedom 
is the watchword of the eighteenth century. 

Enough has been said to indicate the temper of those times, and 
to show why Werther was a part expression of that temper. Turning 
to the novel itself, we find it so bound up with the life of its authors , 
that the history of his life at this epoch is the record of the materialsn 
from which it was created ; we must, therefore, retrace our steps* 1 
again to the point where Goetlie left Wetzlar, and, by the aid of hii J 
letters to Kestner, follow the development of this strange romance. 

Gotz was published in the summer of 1 7 7 3. It was in the autumn 
of 1772 that* Goethe left Wetzlar, and returned home. His letters 
to Kestner and Charlotte are full of passionate avowals and tender 
reminiscences.# The capricious orthography and grammar to be no- 
ticed in them belong to a period when it was thought unwortbyl 
of a genius to conform to details so fastidious as correct spelling! 
and good grammar ; but the affectionate nature which warms these 
letters, the abundant love the writer felt and inspired, these belong 
to him, and not to his age. If a proof were wanted of Goethe’s 
loving disposition, we might refer to these letters, especially those 
addressed, to the young brother of Charlotte. The reader of this 
Biography, however, will need no such proof, and we may therefore 
confine ourselves to the relation of Goethe to the Kestners. “ God 



bless you, dear Kestner,” runs one of the early letters, “ and tell j 
Lotte that 1 often believe I can forget her ; but then I have a relapse, j 
and it is worse with me than ever.” He longs once more to be 
sitting at her feet, letting the children clamber over him. He writes 
in*a strain of melancholy, which is as much poetry as sorrow : when 
a thought of suicide arises, it is only one among the many thoughts 


which hurry through his mind. There is a very significant passage 
in the Autobiography, which aptly describes his real state of mind; 
u I had a laa^ge ^olloction of weapons, and among them a very 
some dagger. This I placed by my bedside every night, and before^ 
extinguishmg my candle I made various attempts to pierce the sharpi 
point a coupte of inches into my breast; but not icing able to do it,I 
I laughed myself out of the notion, threw aside all hypcKbondriacalj 
fancies, and reserved to Eve.” He played with^i smddet ^ 1 
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N pi rtuft lie was restless, and suicide was a fashionable speeulatittt of 
but whoever supposes these thoughts of suicide mj&0* 
hie greatly misunderstood him. He h#d them not, even, a$ 
Ibis period; and when he wrote Wevther he had long thrown 
eten the faint temptation of poetic longings for death. In October 
1772 the report reaches him that his Wetzlar friend Goud has shot 
himself : 44 Write to me at once about Gou6,” he says to Kestner ; 

64 I honour such an act , and pity mankind , and let all the Philisters 
make their tobacco-smoke comments on it and say : There, you see ! 
Nevertheless, I hope never to make my friends unhappy by such an 
act, myself.” He was too full of life to do more than coquet with 
the idea of death. Here is a confession : 44 1 went to Hombufg, and 
there gained new love of life, seeing bow much pleasure the appear- 
ance of a miserable thing like me can give such excellent people.” 
On the 7th of November he suddenly appeared in Wetzlar with 
Schlosser, and stayed there till the 10th, in a feverish, but delicious, 
enthusiasm. He writes to Kestner on reaching home : u It was as- 
suredly high time for me to go. Yesterday evening I had thoroughly 

1 criminal thoughts as on the sofa. . . . And when I think how above 
all my hopes your greeting of me was, I am very calm. I confess I 
came with some anxiety, I came with a pure, warm, full heart, dear 
Kestner, and it is a hell-pain when one is not received in the same 
spirit as one brings. But so — God give you a whole life such as those 
two days were to me ! ” 

The report of Goue’s suicide, before alluded to, turned out to be 
false; but the suicide of Jerusalem was a melancholy fact. Goethe 
immediately writes to Kestner : 

“Unhappy Jerusalem! The news was shocking, and unex- 
pected ; it was horrible to have this news as an accompaniment 
to the pleasantest gift of love. The unfortunate man ! But the 
devil, that is, the infamous men who enjoy nothing hut the chaff 
of vanity, and have the lust of idolatry in their hearts, and preach 
idolatry, and cramp healthy nature, and overstrain and ruin the fa- 
culties, are guilty of this misery, of our misery. If the cursed par- 
son is not guilty, God forgive me that I wish he may break his neck 
like IJli. The poor young man ! When I came back from a walk, 
and h& met me in the moonlight, I said to myself, be is in love. 
Lotte must still remember that I laughed about it. Go4 knows, 
loneliness undermined his heart, and for seven years* bis form has' 
been familiar to me. I have talked little with him. When t came 

* This “ seven yea » " refers to the first sight of Jerusalem at Leifwic, 
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.mqj&Z brought with mea hook of his ; I will keep that and the ‘ 
r^Q|^^rance of him as long as I live.” 

, jV 3^hoog the many i ^curacies of the Autobiography, there is one 
consequence on the subject of Wertker^ namely, the assertion; 
titet it was the news of Jerusalem’s suicide which suddenly set him 
to work. The news reached him in October 1772, and in November 
Keetner sent him the narrative of Jerusalem’s last days. (Not until 
the middle and end of 1773 did he write Werther.) In fact, the state 
of his mind at this period is by no means such as the Autobiography 
describes. Bead this letter written in December : “ That is wonder- 
ful ! I was about to ask if Lenchen* had arrived, and you write to 
tell me she is. If I were only there I would nullify your discourse, 
and astonish all the tailors ; I think I should be fonder of her than ( 
of Lotte. From the portrait she must be an amiable girl, much' 
better than Lotte, if not precisely the . . . And I am free and thirst- 
ing for love . I must try and come ; yet that would not help me. 
Here am I tmce more in Frankfort, and carry plans and fancies 
about with me, which I should not do if I had hut a maiden.” In 
January he saems to have found a maiden, for he writes: “ Tell 1 
Lotte there is a certain maiden here whom I love heartily, and whom 
I would choose before all others if I had any thought of marriage, 
and she also was born on the 11th January, f It would be pretty : 
such a pair 1 Who knows what God’s will is ? ” I agree with Vi% 
hoff against Diintzer, that this alludes to Anna Antoinette G crock, 
a relation of Schlosser’s, who is known to have loved him passion- 
ately, and to have furnished some traits for Mignon. Clear it is that 
he is not very melancholy. " Yesterday I skated from sunrise to 
sunset. And I have other sources of joy which I can’t relate. Be 
comforted that I am almost as happy as people who love, like you two, 
that I am as full of hope, and that I have lately felt some poems. My 
sister greets you, my maiden also greets you, my gods greet you.” Thus 
we see that, although Lotte’s picture hangs by his bedside, although 
her image hovers constantly before him, and the Teutsche Haus is the 
centre of many yearning thoughts, he is not pining despondently for 
Charlotte. ^ He has rewritten Ootz , and allowed Merck to carry it to the 
printer’s, lie is living in a very merry circle, one figure in which 
is Antoinette Gerock, as we gather from a letter written in Fefcma*y 
1773, apouth after that in which he refers to his a maiden.” Here 
is the passage "At Easter I will send you a quite adventurous J 
novelty4 Mjp maiden greets Lotte. In character she has much of 
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ljjmdpea, and my sister says resembles her portrait. If we were bet 
m. much in love as you two— meanwhile I will pall her my 4 dearlfttle 
for recently sbefell to me in a lottery as my wife*” She 4 was 
then only fifteen ; their relation to each other will be described . 
^in Chap. vn ' , 

1’ And now the day approaches when Lotte is to be married and 
leave Wetzlar.* Goethe writes to her brother Hans, begging him, 
when Lotte departs, to write at least once a week, that the connexion 
with the Teutsche Hans may not be broken, although its jewel is 
carried away. He writes to Kestner to be allowed to get the wed- 
ding ring. “I am wholly yours, but from henceforth care not to 
see you nor Lotte. Her portrait too shall away from my bedroom 
the day of her marriage, and shall not be restored till I hew she is 
ft mother : and from that moment a new epoch begins, in which I 
shall not love her, but her children, a little indeed on her account, 
but that’s nothing to do with it ; and if you ask me to he godfather, 
my spirit shall rest upon the boy, and he shall make a u fool of him- 
self for a' maiden like his mother.” Enclosed was this note to Lotte: 

64 May my memory with this ring for ever remain with you in your 
happiness. Dear Lotte, some time hence we shall see each other 
again, you with this ring on your finger, and I as always thine. I 
know no name or bye-name to sign this with. You know me.” 
When the marriage takes place he writes to Kestner : 44 God bless 
you ; you have surprised me. I had meant to make a holy sepulchre ‘ 
on Good Friday, and bury Lotte’s portrait. But it hangs still by 
my bed and shall remain there till I die. Be hapfjy. Greet for me 
your angel, and Lenchen ; she shall be the second Lotte, and it shall be 
as well with her. I wander in the desert where no w ater is, my hair 
is myjbade, and my blood my spring,’’ The bridesmaid brings him 
the bridal bouquet, a flower of which he sticks in his hat, as he 
walks to Darmstadt, in a melancholy mood ; but to show that his 
passion for Charlotte was after all only a poetic passion, here is a 
passage in the letter he sent to Kestner immediately after the mar** 
riage : 44 0 Kestner, when have I envied you Lotte in the human 
sense ? for not to envy you her in the spiritual sense Ijnuet be an 
angel without lungs and liver. Nevertheless I must disclose s secret 
to you* That you may know and behold. When I attached myself 
to Lotte, and you know that I was attaohed to her ,jfeox# ; ,ipy heart, 
Bom talked to me about it, as people are wcmt to talk fff I rtere 
K. 1 should not like it. How can it end ? You quite cut him out ! ’ 
and the like* Then I said to him in these very words, in his morn, 
it was in the morning ; 4 The feet is, lam fool efioug^to^ the 
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girl something remarkable; if she deceived me, and tamed odt to 
be usually are, and used JL as capital in order to make the 

most of her oh arms, the first moment which discovered that to me, 
tie first moment which brought her nearer to me, would be the last 
of* our acquaintance,’ and this I protested and swore. And between 
ourselves, without boasting, I understand the girl somewhat, and 
you know bow I have felt for her and for everything she has seen 
and touched, and wherever she has been, and shall continue to feel 
to the end of the world. And now see how far I am envious, and 
must be so. For either I am a fool, which is difficult to believe, 
or she is the subtlest deceiver, or then — Lotte, the very Lotte of 
whom we are speaking.” A few days afterwards he writes : “ My 
poor existence is petrified to barren rock. This summer I lose all* 
Merck goes. My sister too. And I am alone.” 

The marriage *>f Cornelia, his much-loved sister, was to him a 
very serious matter, and her loss was not easily supplied. It came^ 
too, at a tim£ when other losses pained him. Lotte was married, 
Merck was away, and a dear friend had just died/ Nevertheless, he 
seems to have been active in plans. Among them was most pro- 
bably that of a drama on Mahomet , which he erroneously places at a 
later period, after the journeys with Lavater and Basedow, but which 
Schafer, very properly, restores to the year 1773, as Boie’s Annual 
for 1774 contains Mahomet's song . Goethe has narrated in full 
the conception of this piece, which is very grand. He tells us the 
idea arose within him of illustrating the sad fact, noticeable in the 
biographies of genius, that every man who attempts to realise a 
great idea comes in contact with the lower -world, and must place 
himself on its level in order to influence it, and thus compromise his 
higher aims, and finally forfeit them. He chose Mahomet as the 
illustration, never having regarded him as an impostor. He had 
carefully studied the Koran and Mahomet’s life, in preparation. 
“The piece/’ he says, “opened with a hymn sung by Mahomet 
^nf j^ sky. He first adores the innumerable stars as 

so many gods; but as the star god (Jupiter) rises7he offers to him, 
ar{Ee'kixi^| the stars, exclusive adoration. Soon after, the moon 
ascends the hbrizon, and claims the eye and heart of the worshipper, 
who, refreshed and strengthened by the dawning sun, is afterwards 
Btimulated to new praises. But these changes, however delightful, 
sxe still unsatisfactory, and the mind feels that it must rise still 
higher, and mounts therefore to God, the One Eternal, Infinite, to 
whom all these Splendid but finite creatures owe tiheir existence. 1 
with great delight; it is noif lost, kit might 
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be restored as a cantata, and is adapted for music by the 
of it* expression. It would, however, be necessary to imagine 
^ Btog according to the original plan, by the leader <of a Aravin 
with his family and tribe ; and thus the alternation of the voice# and 
the strength of the chorus would be secured. 

u Mahomet converted, imparts these feelings and sentiments to his 
friends; his wife and Ali become unconditional disciples. In the 
second act, he attempts to propagate this faith in the tribe ; Ali still 
more zealously. Assent and opposition display themselves according 
to the variety of character. The contest begins, the strife becomes 
violent, and Mahomet flies. In the third act, he defeats his enemies, 
makes his religion the public one, and purifies the Kaaba from idols ; 
but this being impracticable by force, he is obliged to resort to 
cunning. What in his character is earthly increases and developes 
itself ; the d/ivine retires and is obscured. In the fourth act, Mahomet 
pursues his conquests, his doctrine becomes a means rather than an 
end, all kinds of practices are employed, nor are horrors wanting, 
A woman, whose husband has been condemned by Mahomet, poisons 
him. In the fifth act he feels that he is poisoned. «His great calm- 
ness, the return to himself and to his better nature, make him worthy 
of admiration. He purifies his doctrine, establishes his kingdom, 
and dies. 

u This sketch long occupied my mind ; for, according to my 
custom, I was obliged to let the conception- perfect itself before I 
commenced the execution. Ail that genius, through character and 
intellect, can exercise over mankind, was therein to be represented, 
and what it gains and loses in the process. Several of the songs to 
be introduced in the drama were rapidly composed ; the only one 
remaining of them, however, is Mahomet's Oesang. This was to 
be sung by Ali, in honour of his master, at the apex of his success, 
just before the change resulting from the poison.” * 

Of all his unrealised schemes, this causes me the greatest regret. 
In grandeur, depth, and in the opportunities for subtle psychological 
unravelment of the mysteries of our nature, it was a scheme peculiarly 
suited to his genius. How many Clavigos and SfteUw would one 
not have given for such a poem ? 

MaximilianeJLaroche had recently married Brentano, a Frankfort 
merchant, a widower, many years her senior, with ii ve cMffienTOoethe 
became intimate at their house ; and, as Merck writes, a il joue avec 
les enfons e| acoompagne le clavecin de madame avec la basse. M. 
Brentano, quoique assez jaloux pour un Italian, Faime et veut abso- 
loinent qu’il fr4quente la m&ison.” The husb&hd wanted hi# pm- 
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sence, . often as an umpire in the disputes with his wife ; and the 
wife,also, chose him umpire in her disputes with her husband; nay, 
Merck hints^ 44 il a la petite Madame Brentano k consoler sur l’odeur 
Fbuile, du fromage, et des manures de son man.” So passed 
autumn and winter, in a tender relation, such as in those days was 
thought blameless enough, but such as modern writers cannot believe 
to have been so blameless. For my part, I cannot disbelieve his 
own word on this matter, when he says, “ My former relation to the 
young wife, which was, properly speaking, only that of a brother to 
a sister, was resumed after marriage. Being of her own age, 1 was 
the only one in whom she heard an echo of those voices to which 
she had been accustomed in her youth. We lived in childish con- 
fidence; and, although there was nothing passionate in our inter- 
course^ it was painful, because she was unable to reconcile herself to 
her new condition.” If not passionate, the relation was certainly 
sentimental and dangerous. Hear how he writes to Frau Jacobi : 
w It goes well *vith me, dear lady, and thanks for your double, triple 
letter. The last three weeks there has been nothing but excitement, 
and now we are # as contented and happy as possible. I say we+ for 
since the 15th of January not a branch of my existence has been 
solitary. And Fate, which I have so often vituperated, is now cour- 
teously entitled beautiful, wise Fate, for since my sister left me, 
this is the first gift that can be called an equivalent. The Max is 
still the same angel whose simple and darling qualities draw all 
hearts towards her, and the feeling I have for her — wherein her » 
1 husband would find cause for jealousy — now makes the joy of my j 
existence. Brentano is a worthy fellow, with a frank, strong cha- * 
racier, and not without sense. The children are lively and good.” 
An anecdote, related by his mother to Bettina, gives us an amusing 
picture of him parading before Max. The morning was bright and 
frosty. w Wolfgang burst into the room where his mother was seated 
with some friends : * Mother, you have never seen me skate, and the 
weather is so beautiful to-day.’ I put on my crimson fur cloak, 
which had a long train, and was closed in front by golden clasps, and 
we drove out. The^e skated my son, like an arrow among the groups* 
The wind had reddened his -cheeks, and blown the powder out of his 
brown hair. When he saw my crimson cloak he came towards our 
carriage and smiled coaxingly at me, 4 Well,’ said I, 4 what do you 
want * Come, mother, you can’t be cold in the carriage, give tm 

your cloak.’ 4 You won’t put it on, will you ? ’ 4 Certainly.’ I took 
it off, he put it on, threw the train over his arm, and away he went 
over the ice like wson of the gods. Ob, Bettina, i|; you eould have 
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open Uni Any thing so beautiful is not to be seen now J I clapped 
^jjha&ds foy joy* Never shall I forget him, as he darted out from 
$S®sd®r one arch of the bridge and in again under the other^the wind 
e^rjring the train behind him as he flew! Your mother, Bettina, 
was on i^ie ice, andall this was to please her.” 

No thought of suicide in that breast ! 

Quite in keeping with this anecdote is the spirit of the satirie&l 
farce Gotter , Helden und Wieland , which is alluded to in this passage 
of a letter to Keener, May 1774, and must therefore have been 
written some time before : 44 My rough joke against Wieland makes 
more noise than I thought. He behaves very well in the matter, as 
I hear, so that I am in the wrong.” The origin of this farce was a 
strong feeling in the circle of Goethe’s friends, that Wieland had 
•modernised, misrepresented, and traduced the Grecian gods and 
heroes. One Sunday afternoon 44 the rage for dramatising every- 
thing ” seized him, and with a bottle of Burgundy by his side he 
wrote off the piece just as it stands. The friends were in raptures 
with it. He sent it to Lenz, then at Strasburg, who insisted on its 
at once being printed. After some demurring, consent was given, 
and at Strasburg the work saw the light. In reading it, the public, 
unacquainted with the circumstances and the mood to which it owed 
its origin, unacquainted also with the fact of its never having been 
designed for publication, felt somewhat scandalised at its fierceness 
of sarcasm. But in truth there was no malice in it. Flushed with 
the insolence and pride of wit, he attacked a poet whom, on the 
whole, he greatly loved ; and Wieland took no offence at it, hut re- 
viewed it in the Teutsche Mercur , recommending it to all lovers of 
pasquinade, persiflage, and sarcastic wit. This reminds one of So- 
crates standing up in the theatre, when he waS lampooned by Aris- 
tophanes, that the spectators might behold the original of the sophist 
they were hooting on the stage. Gotter , Heldevti^ind Wielemd is 
really amusing, and under the mask of its buffoonery contains some 
sound and acute criticism.* The peculiarity of it, however, consists 
in its attacking Wieland for treating heroes unheroically, at a time 
when, from various parts of Germany, loud voices were raised against 
Wieland, as an immoral, an unchristian, nay, even an atheistical 
writer. Lavater called upon Christians to pray for this sinner; theo- 
logians forbade their followers to read his works ; pulpits were lend 
against him. In 1773 the whole Klopstock school rose against himf 
in moral indignation, and burned his works on Klopstock’s birthday. 

♦ It called forth a retort, ThUrt, Mmschen, und Goethe; which hem not fallen in my 
vUpyi Critics speak of it as personal, but worthless. » 

f Qs&vzxvs, iy.jx 286. * 
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different was Goethe’s ire* He saw that the godB and heroes 
were represented in perruques and satin breeches, that their cheeks 
jpere w&ugefij their thews and sinews shrunk ho those of a petit- 
xnaitoe ; and against such a conception of the old Pagan life he 
raised his voice. 

. u I cannot blame you,” he writes to Kestner, “ for living in the 
vWUrld and making acquaintances amongst men of rank and influence. 
Intercourse with the great is always advantageous to him who knows 
properly how to use it* I honour gunpowder if only for its power 
of bringing me a bird down out of the air . . . * So in God's name 
continue, and don’t trouble yourself about the opinions of others, 
shut your heart to antagonists as to flatterers . • . . 0 Kestner, I 
am in excellent spirits, and if I have not you by my side, yet all the 
dear ones are ever before me. The circle of noble natures is the 
highest happiness I have yet achieved. And now, my dear Gotz, 
I trust in his strong nature, he will endure. He is a human offspring 
with many sms, and nevertheless one of the best. Many will object 
to his clothing and rough angles ; yet I have so much applause that 
it astonishes nje. I don’t think I shall soon write anything which 
will again find its public. Meanwhile I work on, in the hope that 
something striking in the whirl of things may be laid hold of.” 

On Christmas Day 1773, in answer to Kestner’s wish that he 
should come to Hanover and play a part there, he writes this notice- 
able sentence : “ My father would not object to my entering foreign 
service, and no hope or desire of an office detains me here — but, 
dear Kestner, the talents and powers which I h/ive, I need too much ' 
/or my own aims ; I am accustomed to act according to my instinct , 
and therewith can no prince be served” In less than two years he 
was to accept service under a prince ; but we shall see that he did 
so with fhiI consciou8ness of what was required, and of what he could 
afforcTIo give. ^ 

The mentibh^bf that prince leads me to make an important correc- 
tion in the date of the first acquaintance with him, erroneously 
placed in the December of 1774 by Goethe. It is useless to inquire 
how Goethe’s memory could have so deceived him as to bring this 
important event in conjunction with his first acquaintance with Dili ; 
the dates of the Knebel correspondence are beyond question. On* 
the llth F ebru ary Kne bel paid him a visit, and informed him than 
the fwo prlpc efiTKarl Au gust jjfifljipfl 

him. He went, and was received with flattering kindness, especially 
by^Kaa d A ng ugt L who had just read Gbtz. He dined with his^yal 
hosts in a quiet my, and left them, having received and 







impression. They were going to Mainz, whither he 
i to follow them. His father, like a sturdy olS burgher who 
; aloof from princes,, shook his sceptical head at the idea of this 
visit. To Mainz, however, the poet went a day or two afterwards, 
and spent several days with the young princes, as their guest. This 
was his first contact with men of high rank. 

V , In the following May he hears with joy that Lotte is a , mother, 
and that her boy is to be called Wolfgang, after him ; and on the 
16th of June he writes to Lotte: u I will soon send you a friend 
who has much resemblance to me, and hope you will receive him 
well ; he is named Werther, and is and was — but that he must him- 
self explain.” 

Whoever has followed the history thus far, moving on the secure 
ground of contemporary document, will see how vague and inaccurate 
is the account of the composition of Werther given by its author, in 
his retrospective narrative. It was not originated by growing despair 
at the loss of Charlotte. It was not originated by tormenting 
thoughts of self-destruction. It was not to free himself from suicide 
ithat he wrote this story of suicide. All these several threads were 
woven into its woof; but the rigour of dates forces us to the convic- 
tion that Werther, although taken from his experience, was not 
written while that experience was being undergone/ Indeed, the 
true philosophy of art would, a priori, lead us to the conviction 
that, although he cleared his “ bosom of the perilous stuff” by mould- 
ing this perilous stuff into a work of art, he must have essentially 
outlived the storm before he painted it,— conquered his passion, and 
subdued the rebellious thoughts, before he made them plastic to his 
purpose. The poet cannot see to write when his eyes are full of 
tears ; cannot sing when his breast is swollen with sighs, and sobs 
choke utterance. He must rise superior to Ms gri$f b efore he can 
sublimate his grief in song. The artist is * 
widde his passion, he is not hurried along by it; hi possesses, and is 
n^t posaeased. ArtjBnshrines the great sadness of the Wo rld, but is 
itself not sad. The storm of passion weeps itself away, and the heavy 
6Toti3rr6ll~5ff in quiet masses, to make room for the sun, which, in 
shining through, touches them to beauty with its rays. While pain 
is ip its newness, it is pain, and nothing else ; it is not Art, but 
Feeling. Goethe could not write Werther before he had outlived 
Wertherism. It may have been, as he says, a * * general confessi on,* 
and a confession which brought him certain relief ; but we do not 
confess until we have repented, and we do not repent until we have 
SuUived the error. • > * ; : 
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Ifertfor *4* written rapidly. a I completely isolated myself/ 1 he 
says ; “ nay, prohibited the visits of my friends, and put aside every* 
thing that did not immediately belong to the subject*. Under such 
^^nimd^nbes, and under so many preparations in secret, I wrote it 
1$a four weeks, without any scheme of the whole, or treatment of any 
part, being previously put on paper.” It is of this seclusion Merck 
writes : w Le grand succ&s que son drame a eu lui tourae un pen la 
tete. H se detach e de tous ses amis, et n’existe que dans les com- 
positions qu’il prepare pour le public.” 

It is a matter of some interest to ascertain the exact truth 
respecting the date of the composition of Werther. As before stated, 
his own account is manifestly inaccurate ; and the, only thing which 
renders it difficult to assign the date with tolerable precision, is 
his statement that it was written in four weeks, without any scheme 
of the whole or treatment of any part having been previously put on 
paper. If we consent to believe that his memory in this case de- 
ceived him,^ the correspondence of the period furnishes hints from 
which we may conclude that in 1772, on the arrival of the news 
about Jerusalem’s suicide, he made a general sketch, either in his 
mind or on paper ; and that during the following year he worked 
at it from time to time. In June 1773 he writes to Kestner: 
“And thus I dream and ramble through life, writing plays and 
novels , and the like.” In July he writes, “ I am working my own 
situation into art for the consolation of gods and men. I know 
what Lotte will say when she sees it, and I know what I shall 
answer her.” The word in the original is Schauspiel — play, drama ; 
Vieboif suggestsTtKaOie does not mean drama, but a work which 
will bring his situation zur Schau— before the public ey$. In Sep- 
tember of £Ee same year, lie writes : “ Y ou are always by me when I 
write. At present, I am working at a novel, but it gets on slowly.” 
In November Frau Jacobi writes to him, acknowledging the receipt 
, of a novel, in manuscript no doubt, which delights her. In February 
1774 Merck writes of him: “Je pr^voie qu’un roman, qui paraitra 
de lui & paques, sera aussi bien re 9 u que son drame.” As we have 
nowhere a hint of any other novel, besides Werther, at this epoch, 
it is difficult to resist the evidence of these dates; and we must, 
therefore, conclude that the assertion in the Autobiography is wholly 
inexact. , 

In Se ptember 1 774 he wrote to Lott e, sen ding her a cogy of 
Werther : “ Lotte, how dear this little book is to me thou wilt feel/ 
In .reading it, and this copy is as dear to me as M it were the oiti yj 

in the world* Thou must have it, Lotte; t have kissed it sj 
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hundred times ; bare kept it locked up that no one might touch it. 
,0 1«tt6 1 And I beg thee let no one except Meyers see it yet] it 
published at the Leipsic fair. I wish each to read it alone ; 
thou alone,— Kestner alone, — and each to write me a little word 
about it. Lotte, adieu Lotte ! ” 

; Let us now take a glance at this work, whloLltetifidL JBarspe, 
and which for a long while was all that Europe kne w of Go ethe.* • 

* Scott, in prefacing his translation of Gotz, says : “ It was written by the elegant 
author of the Sorrows of Wertker ” 
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CHAPTEE V. 

WERTHER. 

Aujourdhui Vhomme dSsire immensement, rnais il vent faiblement : 
in these words Guizot has written an epigraph for Werther ; a book 
composed out of a double history, the history of its author’s experi- 
ence, and the history of one of his friends. » 

The story d£, Jerusalem, whom he met in the Wetzlar circle, fur- 
nished Goethe with the machinery by whicji to introduce his own 
experience. He took many of the details from Kestner’s long letter, 
sent shortly after the catastrophe : the letter may therefore be here 
abridged, as* an introduction to the novel. Jerusalem, melancholy 
by temperament, was unhappy during the whole of his Wetzlar re- 
sidence. ' He had been denied admittance into the high diplomatic 
society to which his position gave him claims ; he had been in un- 
pleasant relations with his ambassador, whose secretary he was ; andl 
he had fallen in love with the wife of his friend.) Thus oppressed,* 
he shunned company, was fond of long moonlight walks, and once 
lost himself in the wood, wandering about the whole night. But he 
was solitary, even in his grief, told none of his friends the causes of 
his melancholy, and solaced himself with novels — the wretched novels 
of that day. To these he added all the tragedies he could get hold 
of ; English writers, especially the gloomy writers ; and various phi'* 
losophical works. He wrote also essays, one on suicide, a subject 
which greatly occupied him. Mendelssohn’s Phcedon was his favourite 
work.* When the rumour reached Wetzlar of Gout’s suicide, he 
said that Goud was not a fit man for such a deed, but defended Hie’ 
act. A few days before his own unhappy end he was talking with 
Schleimitz about suicide, and said, " It would be a bad look out, 
however, if the shot were not to take effect 1 ” The rest of the nar- 
rative must be told in Kestner’s own words, the simple circumstan- 
tial style best fitting such a history. 

w Last Tuesday he comes with a discontented look to Kielman- 

* &OKTK*, it win he remembered, in Stmsbuig, made an atfllyna of this work, con* 
tasting it with. Plato's. 
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- ^gggg j^Wio was ill. The latter asks how he is? ‘ Better than 1 
"’'rS rft' ^ e *’ He also that day talked a good deal about love, which 
fmm never done before ; and then about the Frankfurter JZeitung, 
l which had for some time pleased him more than usual, Jn the , 
afternoon (Tuesday) he goes to Secretary H.’s. Until eight o’clock 
( in the evening they play tarock together. Annchen Brandt was also 
there ; Jerusalem accompanied her home. As they walk, Jerusalem 
often strikes his forehead, gloomily and repeatedly says: 4 If one 

* were but dead — if one were but in heaven ! ’ Annchen joked him 
about it; he bargains for a place by her side in heaven, and at 
parting he says : 6 It is agreed, then, that I shall have a place by 
yorf in heaven.’ 

44 On Wednesday, as there were great doings at the ‘Crown Prince,’ 
/and everybody invited everybody ; he went there to dinner, though 
J he generally , dined at home, and he brought Secretary H. with him. 
He did not behave there otherwise than usual ; if anything, he was 
more cheerful. After dinner, Secretary H. takes him hom^ with him 
to see his wife. They take coffee ; Jerusalem says to Mrs. H. : 

4 Dear Mrs. H., this is the last coffee I shall drink with* you.’ She 
thinks it a joke, and answers in that tone. The same afternoon 
(Wednesday) Jerusalem was alone at H.’s : what took place there is 
unknown ; perhaps herein lies the cause of what followed. In the 
evening, just as it was dark, Jerusalem comes to Grarbenheim, into 
the usual inn, asks whether any one is in the room above? On the 
answer, No, he goes up, soon comes down again, goes out into the 
yard, towards the left, comes back after a little while, goes into 
, the garden; it gets quite dark; he remains there a long time, 

* the hostess makes her reinarks upon this, he comes out of the gar- 
den, goes past her with hasty steps, all without saying a word, into 
the yard, hurrying straight away from it. 

44 In the meantime, or still later, something passed between H, 

> and his wife, concerning which H. confides to a female friend that 
they quarrelled a little about Jerusalem ; and his wife at last desired 
that he would forbid him the house, whereupon he did so the follow- 
ing day, in a note. , 

44 [It is said # that Secretary H. has given secret information that 
on the Wednesday before Jerusalem’s death, when he was with H. 
and his wife taiing coffee, th| husband was obliged to go to the 
ambassador. When be returns, he observes an extraordinaiy seri- 
ousness in his wife, and a silence in Jerusalem, which appear strange 

, * The passage in bracked occurs in a subsequent letter ; it is inserted here to 'give 
; the sfcoiy continuity. ^ ^ ‘ -V 
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to him, especially as he finds them so much changed alter his retail 
Jerusalem goes away. Secretary H. makes his observations on /the 
above-mentioned circumstances : he suspects that something in* 
s jurious to him may have happened in his absence ; for he is very 
suspicious and jealous. Nevertheless, he puts on a composed and 
cheerful , air, and determines to put his wife to the test. He \ 
says: Jerusalem has often invited him to dinner; what does shej 
think of their asking Jerusalem for once to dine with them ? . She* \ 
the wife, answers : No ; and she must entirely break off intercourse . 
with Jerusalem ; he begins to behave in such a way that she must . 
altogether avoid his society. And she held herself bound to tell 
him, her husband, what had passed in his absence. Jerusalem *hi& 
thrown himself at her feet, and had wanted to make a formal decla- 
ration oTTove to her. She was naturally indignant at this, and had 
uttered many reproaches to him, etc. She now desired that her j 
husband would forbid him, Jerusalem, the house, for she could and 4 
would neither see nor hear anything more of him. 

“ Hereupon, it is said, H. the next morning wrote the note to 
Jerusalem^etc.] 

“In the night of Wednesday-Thursday he got up at two o'clock* 
awakened the servant, said he could not sleep, he was not well, has 
a fire lighted, tea made, yet is afterwards, to all appearance, very 
well. 

“Thursday morning, Secretary H. sends Jerusalem a note. The 
maid will not wait for an answer, and goes away. Jerusalem has 
just been shaved. At eleven o’clock Jerusalem sends a note to Se- 
cretary H., who does not take it from the servant, but says he requires 
no answer: he cannot enter into any correspondence, and besides 
they see each other every day at the office. When the servant / 
brings back the note unopened, Jerusalem throws it on the table and 
says: Very good. (Perhaps to make the servant believe that it re- 
lated to some indifferent matter.) 

“In the middle of the day he dines at home, but takes little- 
some soup. At one o’clock he sends a note to me, and at the same , 
time one to his ambassador, in which he begs the latter to send him ; 
his money for this (or the following) month. The servant comes to 
me. I am not at home, nor is my servant. Jerusalem in the mem?- ’ 
time is gone out, comes home about a quarter-past three, the servant 
gives him the note again. Jerusalem asks him why he did not leave 
it at my house with some maid-servant ? He replies, because it was 
open and unsealed. Jerusalem: That wasi>f no consequence, every 
one might reoft it ; he must take it qgain. The servant thinks him* 
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Isereby "warranted to read it also, reads it, and then sends it by a 
ttoj* whp. waits in the house. I, in the meantime, had come home; 
'•it he half-past three when I received the following note s- 

J Might I beg of you to lend me your pistols for a journey which f ; 
am about to take ?— * As I knew nothing of all this that I have 
told you, or of his principles, having never had any particular inter*, 
coulee with him, I had not the least hesitation in sending him the , 
pi«fcOlS. -i- 

“ The servant had read in the note that his master intehil^fco 
make a journey, and indeed the latter had himself told Mm so, ajl&R; 
had ordered everything for his journey the next morning at six 
oNilbck, even the friseur , without his (the servant’s) knowing whither, 

' or with whom, or in what way. But as Jerusalem always kept his 
engagements secret from him, this did not arouse his suspicion. 

< ^Nevertheless he thought to himself : 4 Is master perhaps going se- 
cretly to Brunswick, leaving me here alone ? ’ etc. He had to take 
the pistols to a gunmaker’s to get them loaded. • 

‘‘The whole afternoon Jerusalem was busy alone; rummaged 
ammig his papers, wrote, walked, as the people below ip the house 
heard, rapidly up and down the room. He also went out several 
times, and paid his small debts ; he had taken a pair of ruffles, he 
said to the servant ; they did not satisfy him, he must return them 
to the tradesman ; if he did not like to take them again, there was 
the money for them, whichever in tact the tradesman preferred. 

44 About seven o’clock the Italian master came to him. He found 
him restless and out of humour. He complained that he had his 
hypochondria again strongly, and complained about various things ; 
said also, that the best he could do would be to take himself out of 
the world. The Italian urged upon him very seriously that such 
'passions must be repressed by philosophy, etc. Jerusalem : That is 
not so easily done ; he would rather be alone to-day, he might leave 
him, etc. The Italian : He must go into society, amuse himself, etc. 

; Jerusalem: Well, he was going out again. The Italian, seeing the 
pistols on the table, is anxious about the result, goes away at eight 
o’clock apd calls on Kielmansegge, to whom he talks of nothing bat 
Jerusalem, his restlessness and discontent, without however mentioning 
his anxiety, because he believed that he might be laughed at for it. 

44 The servant went to Jerusalem to take off his boots. But he 
said, he was going out again ; a/he really did, before the Silberthor 
on the Starke Weide and elsewhere in the streets, where, with his 

* %eh Ew. Woklgeb^whl finer vorhabmde* Reise um fare Pirtohn gtktr* 

#m*t emtokmf M Tto Gorman *pt*totary forms of civility are not 
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bffc pressed over his eyes, he roshctd by several persons, with rapM 
st^pa, without seeing any one. He was also seen about this time 
standing $>y the river, in a position as if he meant to throw him* 
fefr in (so they Isay). 

44 Before nine o’clock he comes home, says to the servant that there 
must be more fuel put in the stove, because he shall not go to bed 
yet, also tells Kim to get everything ready for .six o’clock in the 
morning, and ha^a pint of wine brought to him. The servant, that 
he may be ready X 7 ery early, because his master was always very 
punctual, goes to beck in his clothes. 

44 As soon as Jerusalem was alone, he seems to have prepared 
everything for the dreadful deed. He tore up his correspondence 
and threw it under the table, as I have myself seen. He wrote two 
letters, one to his relations, the other to H. ; it is thought also "that 
he wrote one t # o the ambassador Hoffler, which the latter perhaps 
suppresses. They lay on the writing table. The first, which the 
medical man saw the next morning, contained in substance only what 
follows, as Dr Held, who read it, related to me : 

44 4 Dear father, dear mother, dear sisters and brother-in-law, for- 
give your unhappy son and brother ; God, God bless you I’ 

44 In the second, he entreated H. for forgiveness that he had dis- 
turbed the peace and happiness of his married life, and created dis- 
sension between this dear couple, etc. At first his inclination for 
H.’s wife had been only virtuous, etc. . It is said to have been thre$ 
sheets long, and to have ended thus : — 4 One o’clock. In the other life 
we shall see each other again.’ (In all probability he shot himself 
immediately on finishing this letter.)” 

The sensation produced in Wetzlar by this suicide was immense. 
People who had scarcely seen Jerusalem were unable to quiet their 
agitation ; many could not sleep ; the women especially felt the 
deepest interest in the fate of this unhappy youth ; and WeHTim^Tmrxd 
a public ready for it. 

/ With these materials in hand, let us take up the novel to see how 
\xoethe employs them. Werther is a man who, not having yet learned 
self-mastery, imagines that bis immense desires are proofs of Immense 
superiority ; one of those of whom it has* been wittily said that they 
fancy themselves great painters because they paint with a big brush. 
He laughs at all rules, whether they be rules of Art, or rules which 
Convention builds like walls around bur daily life* He bates order— 
in speech, in writing, in costume, in office. In a word, he hates all 
control, (jtarvinus remarks tlfat he turns from men to children be- 
cause they do net pain him, and from them to jfature because she 
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® :*it not contradict him ; from |ruth to poetry, and fn i- 

tiMfe elea r world of Homer to the formless world of Ossiaft. *Cefy 
elfltaotefistic of the epoch is the boundless enthusiasm inspiredby 
OfcAan, whose rhetorical trash the Germans hailed as the finest ex- 
pression of Nocture's poetry. Old Samuel J ohnson’s stem, clear sense 
saw into the very heart of this subject when he said, 66 Sir, a man 
flight write such stuff for ever if he would but abandon his mind 
to it.” It is abandonment, throwing the reins on the horse’s neck, 
which makes such writing possible ; and it was precis^'tbis aban- 
donment to impulse, this disregard of the grave remonstrances 
^reason and good sense, which distinguished the Werther epoch. 

;; Werther is not Goethe. Werther perishes because he is wretched, 
and is wretched because he is so weak. Goethe was “ kingj) ver 
himself.” He saw the danger, and evaded it ; tore himseif away 
from the woman Tie loved, instead of continuing c in a dangerous 
position. Yet, although Werther is not Goethe, there i s one part of 
Goethe living in Werther. This is visible in the incidents and lan- 
guage as well as in the character. It is the part we see reappearing 
under the various masks of Weislingen, Clavigo, Faust, Fernando, 
gdwardrUexster, and Tasso, which no critic ~will call Jjje same lay 
figure variously draped, but which every critic must see felong to one 
and the same genus: men of strong desires and weak volitions,? 
wavering impressionable natures unable to attain self-mastery.! 
$Goethe was one of those who are wavering because impressionable, 
but whose, wavering is uot weakness ; they oscillate, but they return 
into the direct path which their wills have prescribed. He was tender \ 
as well as impressionable. He could not be stern, but he could be 
res olut e. He had only therefore, imagination, to keep in abey- 
ance the native force of resolution which gave him mastery, and under 
that abeyance a weak wavering Character stood before him, the 
original of which was himself. 

When a man delineates himself, he always shrinks from a complete 
confession. Our moral nature has its jnodesty. Strong as the im- 
pulse may be to drag into light that which lies hidden in the recesses ' 
wt the soul, pleased as we may be to create images of ourselves, we 
involuntarily keep back something, and refuse to identify ourselves 
with the creation. There are few things more irritating than the 
pretension of another to completely understand us. Hence authors 
never thoroughly portray themselves. Byron, utterly without self- 
command, is fond of heroes proud and self-sustaining* Goethe, the 
strongest of men, makes heroes the footballs of circumstance. But 
he also draws from his 4 other half the calm, self-sustaining charactenu 
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antithesis of Got§ and Weislingen — Albert ahd 
'^eraier^^ and Clavigo — Jamo and Meister — Antonio and 
Tasso— the Qaptain and Edward; and, deepened in colouring, Mephis- 
. topheles and Faust. ;$ 

Wither is not much r ead now-andajs, especially in England, where 
it laT^iite imd^^the^doubl© disadvantage of a bad name and an ex- 
ecrable translation. Yet it is well worth reading in the original, 
where it will be found very unlike the notion of it current among us. 
I remember many years ago reading it in the English version with 
astonishment and contempt ; this contempt remained, until acci- 
dentally felling in with a Spanish translation, the exquisite beauty^ 
of the pictures changed my feeling into admiration, and Goethe’s 
own wonderful prose afterwards fixed that admiration for ever. It is 
a ma sterpie ce of style ; we may look through German literature in 
va^ sunny pictures, fulness of life, and delicately 

manageJ SmpTicity. Its style is one continuous strain of mpc, | 
which, restrained within the limits of prose, fulfils all the conations 
of poetry ; dulcet as the sound of falling water, and as full of sweet 
melancholy as $n autumnal eve. 

Nothing qan be simpler than the structure of this book, wherein, 
as M. Marmier well remarks/ every detail is so arranged as to lay 
bare the sufferings of a diseased spirit. /Werther arrives at his 
chosen retreat, believing himself cured, and anticipating perfect hap- 
piness. Hejlsj^^ The fresh spring mornings, the 

sweeteoofevenings, soothe and strengthen him. He selects a place 
• under the limes to read and dream away the hours. There he brings 
his pencil and his Homer. Everything interests him — the old woman 
who brings his coffee, the children who play around him, the stofy of 
a poor family. In this serene convalescence he meets with Charlotte, 
and a new passion agitates his soul. His simple uniform existence 
becomes changed. He endeavours by bodily activity to charm away 
his desires. The days no longer resemble each other: now ecstatic 
’With hope, now crushed with despair. Winter comes: cold, sad, 
gloomy. He must away. He departs, and mingles with the world, 
but the world disgusts him. The monotony and emptiness of official 
life are intolerable to his pretensions ; the parchment pride of the 
noblesse is insulting to his sense of superiority. He returns to the 
peaceful scene of his former contentment, and finds^ndeed Charlotte, 
tbfc ch ildren, his fa vourite woods and walks, but jot the calmness 
which EeleeETT'he hopelessness of his position overwhelms him. 

* tto&umr Qoeih*, p. 11. 
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with the world — unsatisfied in his cmvinglH^ die§%*h$s 

Vows hand. 

fiosexdftantz — in the true spirit of that criticism which seeks every- 
where- for meanings more recondite than the author dreamt oi~r~ 
thinks that Goethe exhibits great art in making Werther a dipbh 
■matist, because a diplomatist is a man of ahmxs (ScheirUhubr ) ; but 
(the truth is, Goethe made him precisely what he found him. Bis 
art is truth. He is so great an artist that the simplest realities have 
to him significance. Charlotte cutting bread and butter for the chil- 
dren — the scene of the ball — the children clinging round Werther 
*for sugar, and pictures of that kind, betray so little inventive power, 
that they have excited the ridicule of some English critics to whom 
poetry is a thing of pomp, not the beautiful vesture of reality. The 
beauty and art of Werther is not in the incidents (a Dumas would 
shrug despairing shoulders over such invention), but in the represent 
tation. What is Art but Kepresentation ? * 

The effect of Werther was prodigious. “ That nameless unrest,” 
says Carlyle, “ the blind struggle of a soul in bondage, that high, 
sad, longing discontent which was agitating every bo^om, had driven 

Goethe almost to despair. AllJ&lt it ; he alone could give it voice. 

And here lies the secret of his popularity; in his deep, susceptive heart 
he felt a thousand times more keenly what every one was feeling ; 
with the creative gift which belonged to him as a poet, he bodied it 
forth into visible shape, gave it a local habitation and a name $ and 
so made himself the spokesman of his generation. Werther is but 
the cry of that dim, rooted pain under which all thoughtful men of « 
a certHiT age were languishing : it paints the misery, it passionately 
utters the complaint ; and heart and voice all over Europe loudly 
and at once respond to it. True, it .prescribes no remedy ; for that 
was a far different, far harder enterprise, to which other years and a 
higher culture were required ; but even this utterance of pain, even 
this little, for the present is grasped at, and with eager sympathy 
appropriated in every bosom. If Byron’s life weariness, his moody 
melancholy, and mad, stormful indignation, borne on the tones of a 
wild, and quite artless melody, could pierce so deep into many a 
British heart, now that the whole matter is no longer new — is in- 
deed old and tirite — we may judge with what vehement acceptance 
this Werther m^st have been welcomed, coming, as it did, like a 

* u Von quune forme," saps Gsouob S^vd, with a truth law critics have pene- 
trated ; let me add Uosths’s own opinion— steely weight in such matters : "None win 
comprehend the simple truth that the highest, the <Hy operation of art is fora-gmag" 
(G&taltung), V • 
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votes ^ tmkaowii regions : the first thrilling peal of that ink* 
passioned dirge which, in country after country, men’s ears have 
listened to till tftey were deaf to all else* For J farther, infusing itself 
into the core and whole spirit of literature^ g ave b irth to a race of 
sgatimentaliflts who have raged-muLwaile d i n ev ery partnf Jhe wo i i d, 
till the better lig ht dawned .on them, or, at worst, exhausted nature' 
laid herself to sleep, and it was discovered- that. . lamenting^ was un- 
prod»^ vft 1ft.KrmT. These funereal choristers, in Germany, a loud, 
haggard, tumultuous, as well as tearful class, were named the KrafU 
mfimner, or Powermen ; but have long since, like sick children, cried 
themselves to rest,”* 

Perhaps there never was a fiction which so startled and enraptured 
the world. Men of all kinds and classes were moved by it. It was 
the Companion of Napoleon, when in Egypt; it penetrated into 
China. To convey in a sentence its wondrous popularity, we may 
state that in Germany it became ajpeople’s book, hawked about the 
streets, printed #n miserable paper, like an ancient ballad ; and in 
the Chinese empire, ^Charlotte and Werther were modelled v iq, par- 
celain.t * 

Objectors pf course there were. Lessing, for example, who neither 
suffered from the disease of the epoch, nor tolerated any approach 
to sentimentality, thought so fiery a production ought to have a cold 
epilogue to counteract it. u Do you believe,” he wrote, that any 


* Miscellanies , vol. i., p. 272. 

, t While in Italy, ho received a letter from a young Frenchman, who said: “ Oui, 
Monsieur, je vous dois la meilleure action de ma vie, par consequent, la racine de 
plusiours aUtres, et pour moi votre livre est bon. Si j’avais le bnnheur dlmbiter le 
m&me pays quo vous, j’irais vous embrasser, et vous dire mon secret ; main malheureuse- 
ment j f en habit© un ou personno ne croirait au motif qui vient de me determiner a cette 
demarche. Soyez satisfait, Monsieur, d’avoir pu a trois cents lieues de votre demeure 
ramener le coeur d’un jeune homme a l’honn5tet4 et 4 la vertu, toute une famille va 6tre 
tranquille, et mon cceur jouit d’une bonne action.” 

Let me not forget the visit of his English admirer, who accosted him on the stairs 
with “You must be the author of Werther ! ” adding that he could not wait a moment J 
longer, all he wanted to say was this, “ I will not repeat what you must have heard from 
thousands, for indeed your work has not affected me so much as it has others ; but when 
I think what it required to write such ajtook, I am lost in astonishment.” Having 
eased his mind of this weight, he wished Goethe a hearty farewell, and ran downstairs. 

A similar etoiy is told by Schixxbb in a letter to Kobnxb. “A shrivelled figure 
entered my room and asked me if I was not Councillor Schiller. I replied in the affirm- 
ative. *1 heard that you were here, and could not restrain myself from seeing the 
author at Dm Carlas / * Gehorsamer Dimer l your most obedient servant",’ said I ; * whom 
have I the honour of addressing ? ’ 1 1 have not the happiness of being known to you. 
My name in Vulpine.’ * I am indebted to you for your politeness ; uUl uckily, I have an 
engagement.’ ‘Oh, sir, I beg you won’t mention it 1 am quite satisfied with having 
•een you.’ ” — Briefumhsel, i., p. 105. 

At the risk of swelling this note to unreasonable dimensions, I must quote a passage 
from Bat’s Zetfsrs,’ winch records a similar anecdote : “ Nunquamn© legist! Gaaatannm 
q wa n d a m Titi JLivii nomine gforiaque commotum ad visendnm eum ab ultimo terrarum 
orhe veaiase, statimque ut vraerat ebiisee ? *—IAb. n. Ep. iii. 
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.Jgottlte KHf Qfm aa youth, wo uld thus and therefore have committed 
Jj3j8fe 1 F >^ rto5>Ty ' p ot. They knew how to guard themselves fans 
tffiiP eitiwagances of love, and in the days of Socrates such an J£ 

g nro? tcarvxfl whom rt ro\fmu maph fyvcrw impelled, would scarcely 
pardoned even by & girl. Such little-great questionable originals 
wwly suit our Christian culture, which knows so well how to trans- 
form a corporeal necessity into a spiritual perfection. So, Worthy 
Goethe, let us have a concluding chapter ; and the more cynical the 
better/’ # This is a misstatement of the whole question. It is hot 
the extravagance of love which causes Werther’s suicide : it is his 
own diseased moral nature which makes life insupportable^ and ‘which 
mak'es uhlxappy love the spark that fires the“trainT Moreover, one 
reads with surprise this reference to Greek and Roman life, coming 
from so admirable a scholar as Lessing, He forgot that Sophocles, 
in the Antigone, makes an unhappy lover commit suicide because his 
mistress is lost to him. He forgot, also, that the Stoics introduced 
the “ fashion ” of suicide into Rome ; and in Alexandria the Epi- 
cureans established a “society for the suppression of life” — the 
avvaTroffavovfisuoL — where, having exhausted every pleasure, the 
members assembled at a feast, the wine-cup went TreeTy round, and 
in the midst of this orgie they quietly put an end to their con- 
temptible existences : — a new variation of the conversazione,' at which, 
f instead of music and aesthetic tea, the guests were invited to supper 
• and suicide. 

The Berlin Aristarchus — Nicolai — an upright, but narrow-minded 
man, and a great enemy of all Schwiirmerei , wrote by way of criticism 
a parody called the Joys of Young Werther , in which sentitnentalism 
is ridiculed : — Werther shoots himself with chicken S blood only, and 
marries Charlotte, “ and lives happy all the rest of his life.” 

Goethe’s answer to this was “ a burlesque poem called Nicolai at 
Werther* s grave, which, however, cannot be communicated.” This 
poem has been recovered and printed by Boas.f It is exceedingly 
coarse, and not very humorous. The admirers of Werther , of eotirse, 
are greatly incensed against Nic&lai ; but they forget that Nicolai 
never denied the talent of the work, he on ly ec hoed Lessing ¥ s objec- 
tion to its^J^ndency. His criticism, moreover, was bufla^ither v in 
thcTscale against the praise which poured in from all sides. 


* Losing: Werke, x., 225, Letter to Eschenberg. 

It is surmised that Lkssing's objections to Werther wore sharpened by bis dislike at 
recognising his young friend, Jerusalem, thus brought into e fiction. A letter from 
Wstssr to Gamii, quoted by Appsil, Werther und seme 2e$t, p. f$, confirmathis, - 
t NachirUge su Goethe* t Works i lief. L, p. 12, V 
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w*s reading the tragic story of Wither through 
fiMstflowing tears, a painful sense of indignation rose in the breasts 
of Kestoer an<J Charlotte at seeing themselves thus dragged into 
publicity, their story falsified , TEe narrative was in many respects 
too close to reality not to be very offensive in its deviations from 
reality* The figures were unmistakeable ; and yet they were not the 
real, figures. The eager public soon found out who were the principal 
personages, and that a real history was at the bottom of the romance ; 
but as the whole truth could not be known, the Kestners found 
themselves in a very false light. They were hurt by this indiscretion 
of their friend; more hurt perhaps than they chose to confess; and 
we mayHread, in the following fragment of the sketch of the letter 
sent by Kestner on receipt of the book, the accents of an offended 
friend whose pride restrains the full expression of his anger : 

“Your Ferrer .might have given me great pleasure, since it 
could have reminded me of many interesting scenes and incidents. 
But as it is, it,has in certain respects given me little edification. 
You know I like to speak my mind. 

“ It is true, yop have woven something new into each person, or 
have fused several persons into one. . So far good. But if in this 
interweaving and fusing you had taken counsel of your heart, you 
would mot have so prostituted the real persons whose features you 
borrow. \ You wished to draw from nature, that your picture mi£ht 
be truthful; and yet you have combined so much that is contra- 
dictory, that you have missed the very mark at which you aimed. 
The distinguished author will revolt against this judgment, but I 
appeal to reality and truth itself when I pronounce that the artist 
has failed. The real Lotte would, in many instances, be grieved if 
she were like the Lotte jou have there painted. I know well that 
it is said to be a character compounded of two, but the Mrs. H. 
whom you have partly inwoven was also incapable of what you 
attribute to your heroine. But this expenditure of fiction was not at* 
41 necessary to your end, to nature and truth, for it was without any 
such behaviour on the part of a woman — a behaviour which must 
ever be dishonourable even to a more than ordinary woman — that 
Jerusalem shot himself. 

4t The real Lotte, whose friend you nevertheless wish to be, is in 
. your picture, which contains too much of her not to suggest her 
strongly : is, I say — but no, I will not say it, it pains me already too 
much only to think it. And Lotte’s husband — yott called him your 
friend, and God knows that he was so— is with hen! 
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** The miserable creature of an Albert ! In spite of its being an 
picture and not a portrait, it also has such traits of an 
oiSj^nal (only external traits, it is true, thank God, .only external), 
that it is easy to guess the real person. And if you wanted to 
have him act so, need you have made him such a blockhead ? that 
forthwith you might step forward and say, see what a fine fellow I 
am!” 

Kestner here touches on a point of morality in literature worth 
consideration. While emphatically declaring that the^artist must 
take his materials from reality, must employ his own experience, and 
draw the characters he has really known, we must as emphatically 
declare that he is bound to represent his experience in forms suffi- 
ciently different from the reality to prevent the public reading actual 
histories beneath his invention, and recognizing the persons he has 
employed as lay figures, whenever those persons are assigned parts 
which they would reject. There is, of course, great difficulty in 
keeping to truth while avoiding the betrayal of actual occurrences ; 
but it is a difficulty which is commanded by morality. 

Goethe was evidently astounded at the effect his book had pro- 
duced on his friends : w I must at once write to you, my dear and 
angry friends, and free my heart. The thing is done ; the book is 
out ; forgive me if you can. I will hear nothing till the event has 
proved how exaggerated your anxiety is, and till you have more truly 
felt, in the book itself, the innocent mingling of fiction and truth. 
Thou hast, dear Kestner, exhausted everything, cut away all the 
ground of my excuse, and left me nothing to say ; yet I know not; 
my heart has still more to say, although I cannot express it. I am 
silent, but the sweet presentiment I must still retain, and I hope 
eternal Fate has that in store for me which will bind us yet closer 
one to the other. Yes, dear ones, I who am so bound to you by love, 
must still remain debtor to you and your children for the uncomfort- 
able hours which my — name it as you will — has given you 

And now, my dear ones, when anger rises within you, think, oh think 
only that your old Goethe, ever and ever, and now more than ever, is 
jrour own.” 

Their anger fell. They saw that he had committed an indiscre- 
tion, but had done no more. They wrote forgiveness, as we gather 
from this letter Goethe sent on the 21st of November : 

* Here I have thy letter, Kestner! On a strange desk, in a 
painter's studio, for yesterday I began to paint in oil, I haveihy 
letter, and must give thee my thanks ! Thanks, dear friend ! Thou 
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artever the same good soul! Oh that I could spring on thy neck* j 
t$rbw myself at Lotte’s feet, one, one minute, and all, all that should j 
be dope away with, explained, which I could not make clear with 
quires of paper! 0 ye unbelieving ones! I could exclaim. Ye of 
Utile faith ! Could you feel the thousandth part of what Werther is 
to a thousand hearts, you would not reckon the sacrifice you have 
made towards it! Here is a letter, read it, and send me word 
quickly what thou thinkefct of it, what impression it makes on thee. 
Thou sendest me Hennings’ letter ; he does not condemn me ; he 
excuses me. Dear brother Kestner ! if you will wait, you shall be 
contented. I would not, to save my own life, call back Werther, 
and believe me, believe in me, thy anxieties, thy gravamma will 
vanish like phantoms of the night if thou hast patience ; and then, 
between this and a year j I promise you in the most affectionate, pecu- 
liar, fervent manner, to disperse, as if it were a mere north-wind fog 
and mist, whatever may remain of suspicion, misinterpretation, etc., 
in the gossiping public, though it is a herd of swine. Werther must 
— must be I You do not feel him, you only feel me and yourselves; 
and that which jou call stuck on, and in spite of you and others, is 
interwoven . If I live, it is thee I have to thank for it ; thus thou 
art not Albert, And thus — 

“ Give Lotte a warm greeting for me, and say to her : ‘ To know 
that your name is uttered by a thousand hallowed lips with reverence, , 
is surely an equivalent for anxieties which would scarcely, apart from 
anything else, vex a person long in common life, where one is at the 
.mercy of every tattler.’ 

“ If you are generous and do not worry me, I will send you letters, 
cries, sighs after Werther, and if you have faith, believe that all will 
be well, and gossip is nothing, and weigh well your philosopher’s 
letter, which I have kissed. 

“ Oh then ! — hast not felt how the man embraces thee, consoles 
thee, and in thy — in Lotte’s worth, finds consolation enough under the 
wretchedness which has terrified you even in the fiction. Lotte, fere- 
well, — Kestner, love me, and do not worry me.” 

The pride of the author in his darling breaks out in this lettei 
now his Mends have forgiven him. We must admit that Kestner 
had reason to be annoyed ; the more so as his friends, identifying him 
with the story, wrote sympathetically about it. He had to reply 
to Hennings on the subject, and in telling him the true story, begged 
him to correct the false reports. He says; “la the first part of 
Werther, Werther is Goethe himself. In Lotte and Albert he has 
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d traits from us, my wife tod Myself. Many of the scenes 
ate^qo^^e, and yet partly altered ; others are, at least in our M& 
tory, unreal For the sake of the second part, andin nrder to pre- 
pare for the death of Werther, he has introduced various ihi#ga into 
the first part which do not at all belong to us. For example, l*otte 
has never either with Goethe or with any one else stooSTm^tEe inti- 
mate relation which is there described ; in this we^have^certainly 
great reason to be offended with him, for several accessory circuni- 
stances are too true and too well known for people not to point to 
us. He regrets it now, but of what use is that to us? It is true 
he has a great regard for my wife ; but he ought to have depicted 
her more faithfully in this point, that she was too wise and delicate 
ever to let him go so far as is represented in the first part. She 
behaved to him in such way as to make her»far dearer to me than 
before if this had been possible. Moreover, our engagement was 
never made public, though not, it is true, kept a secret : still she was 
too bashful ever to confess it to any one. And there yas no engage- 
ment between us but that of hearts. It was not till shortly before 
my departure (when Goethe had already been a year away from Wetz- 
lar at Frankfort, and the disguised Werther had been dead half a 
year) that we were married. After the lapse of a year, since our 
residence here, we have become father and mother. The dear boy 
lives still, and gives us, thank God, much joy. For the rest, there 
is in Werther much of Goethe’s character and manner of thinking. 
Lotte’s portrait is completely that of my wife. Albert might have 
been made a little more ardent. The second part of Werther has . 
nothing whatever to do with us. . . . When Goethe had printed his 
book, he sent us an early copy, and thought we should fell into rap- 
tures with what he had done. But we at once saw what would be 
the effect, and your letter confirms our fears. I wrote very angrily 
to him. He then for the first time saw what he had donp} but the 
book was printed, and he hoped our fears were idle.” ■ In another 
letter to the same, Kestner says: “ You have no idea what a man he 
is. But when his great fire has somewhat burnt itself out, then we 
shall all have the greatest joy in him.” 

We have thus brought to a close the history of Werther^ its com- 
position and affect : a history so important in the biography of Its 
author, that we might have been excused for having devoted so much 
space id it, even if the letters, which have furnished the evidence, 
did nut throw so strong a light upon a period very inadequately 
presented in the Va hmeit und Dicktung, 





monument was erected in the well-known Wertherptotz without the 
Wetsjar gates, where Goethe was wont to sit and muse ; three lime 
trees are planted round it, bearing this inscription : 

ECHEPLATZ DBS DICHTBK8 

GOETHE 

ZtT 8EINEM ANDENKEN PRISCH BEPFLANZT 
BEI BEE JUBELFEIER AM 28. AEG, 1849. 

The visitor may still see the Brunnen, also Jerusalem’s grave in 
the quaint old cemetery, where Catholic and Protestant lie side by 
side. The grave has no tombstone, because of the suicide ; but an 
old acacia marks the spot. 


D eft birth , when all Germany joined in a jubilee, a small marble 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE LITERARY LION. 

Goethe was now at the perilous juncture in an author’s career when, 
having just achieved a splendid success, he is in danger either of 
again snatching at laurels in presumptuous haste, or of suffering 
himself to repose upon the laurels he has won ; talking of greatness, 
instead of learning to be great. Both perils he avoided. He neither 
traded on his renown, nor conceived that his education was com- 
plete. Wisely refraining from completing fresh important works, 
he kept up the practice of his art by trifles, and the education of his 
genius by serious studies. 

Among these trifles are Clavigo , the Jahrmarktefest zn Plunders - 
weilen , and the Prolog zu Bahrdfs Neuesten Offenbarungen. For 
the composition of Clavigo we must retrace our steps a little, and 
once more see him in the Frankfort circle during 1773, that is, before 
the publication of Werther , which was delayed till October. In his 
sister’s pleasant circle we have already noticed Antoinette Gerock, 
who was fascinating enough to fix his attentions. They were ac- 
customed to meet once a week, in picnics and pleasure parties; at 
one of these it was agreed to institute a marriage lottery. He thus 
speaks of it : “ Every week lots were drawn to determine the couples 
who should be symbolically wedded ; for it was supposed that every 
pne knew well enough how lovers should conduct themselves, but 
few bad any proper conceptions of the requisite demeanour between 
man and wife* General rules were laid down to the effect that 
these wedded couples should preserve a polite indifference, not 
sitting near each other, nor speaking to each other too often, much 
less indulging in anything like caresses. At the same time, side by 
side with this polite indifference, this well-bred calm, anything like 
discord or suspicion was to be sedulously avoided ; and whoever sue* 
ceeded in gaining the affeetiene of his wife without using the impor- 
tunities of a lover, was supposed to have achieved their ideal Much - 
sportive confusion and agreeable pleasantry of course arose from thi# 
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mhmm ” Strangely enough, to him it fell thriee to have the — «■% 
girl appointed by hazard to fill the place of his wife. When fate had. 
brought tl^em together for the third time, it was resolved unani- 
mously that they should be no longer separated, that heaven had 
spoken, and that hereafter they were to consider themselves as man 
and wife, and not to draw lots as the others did. At these reunions 
something new was generally read aloud by one of the party. One 
evening Goethe brought with him as a novelty the Mimovre of 
Beaumarchais. During the conversation which ensued, Goethe's 
partner said to him : 44 If I wert thy liege lady, and not thy wife, I 
would command thee to change this memoir into a play, to which it 
seems well suited.” He answered : 44 That thou mayst see, my love, 
that liege lady and wife are one, I here undertake that this day week 
I will read a play on this very matter.” So bold a promise excited 
astonishment, but he resolved on fulfilling it. 44 What, in such cases,” 
he says, “is termed invention, was with me spontaneous. While 
escorting my titulary wife home I was silent ; and on her inquiring 
the cause I told her that I was thinking out the play, and had already 
got into the .middle of it — intending to show her how gladly I 
woidd do anything to please her. Upon which she pressed my hand, 
and I snatched a kiss. 6 Thou must not step out of thy character,' 
she exclaimed ; 4 they say it is not proper for married folks to be 
loving.’ 4 Let them say what they please,’ I replied, 4 we will have 
it our own way.’ ” 

He confesses that before reading the memoir aloud, the subject 
had appeared to him eminently dramatic ; though, without such a 
stimulus sp he had received, this piece, like so many others, would 
have remained among the number of possible creations. The only 
novelty in it was his mode of treating the villain. He was weary 
of those characters so frequently represented, who, from revenge, or 
from hate, or from trivial motives, ruin a noble nature ; and he 
wished in Carlos to show the working of clear good sense, against 
passion and inclination. Justified by the precedent of Shakspeare, 
he translated, word for word, such portions of the memoir as were 
dramatic ; borrowing the denouement from an English ballad.* He 
was ready before the week expired, and read the piedfc to a delighted 
audience. This is his own account. That it is inexact has been 
pointed out by Godeke, who remarks that the letter to Kestner proves 
the incident of lot-drawing to have occurred in 1773 ; whereas Beau- 
marchais’ M&moire did not appear till the beginning of 1774. 


he says ; but his memory deceived him. The ballad Vu an old German 
Itowr Lud mm Mrrrn *mi der Ma$d. See Herd*? 9 tfuehUus, i t |uW. j 
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ftm- "words on this memoir may be useful. Beaumarchais had 
i; |«(i,i<WriiV Bring in Madrid, one married to an architect, the other, 
hffirie, engaged to Clavijo, a young author without fortune. No 
sooner had Clavijo obtained the office he had long solicited* than he 
refused to fulfil his promise. Beaumarchais hurried to Madrid j his 
iotspeot was twofold : to save the reputation of his sister* and to put a 
liable speculation of his own on foot. He sought Clavijo, and by tie 
sangfroid did courage extorted from him a written avowal of his con-' 
temptible conduct. No sooner is this settled, than Clavijo, alarmed 
at the consequences, solicits a reconciliation with Marie, offering to 
marry her. Beaumarchais consents, but just as the marriage is 
about to take place, he learns that Clavijo is secretly conspiring 
against him, accusing him of having extorted the marriage by force, 
in consequence of which he has procured an order from the govern- 
ment to expel Beaumarchais from Madrid. Irritated at such villany, 

' Beaumarchais goes to the ministers, reaches the king, and avenges 
himself by getting Clavijo dismissed from his post. Thesis, in brief, 
the substance of the Memoire which appeared in February 1774. 
The adventure occurred in 1764, so that Clavijo, who subsequently 
became a distinguished writer, might have seen himself not only 
held up to odium in the sparkling pages of Beaumarchais, but re- 
presented on the stage of every German theatre. He died in 1806, 
vice-president of the Natural History Society in Madrid, having 
previously translated Buffon, and edited the Mercurio historico y 
politico de Madrid . We must suppose that Goethe knew nothing of 
the existence of Clavijo when he wrote the drama. 

With Beaumarchais in our hands it is curious to read Clavigo , 
which is as close a reproduction as the dramatic form admits ; and 
i$ an evidence that Goethe did wisely in not at once proceeding to 
complete Faust (fragments of which were written) or C(mar. He 
would infallibly have repeated himself. He has repeated him* 
self in Clavigo: the external circumstances are changed, but the 
experience is the same. Clavigo is another Weislingen, and was 
meant to be so : “I have written a tragedy,” Goethe writes to Scbon- 

I born, w Clavigo , a modern anecdote, dramatised with the greatest 
simplicity and heartfelt truth. My hero is an irresolute, half-great, 
half-little man, the pendant to Weislingen, or rather Weislingen 
himself as the chief person.” He has well pourtrayed the weak am* 
bitious nature of one who hopes to rise still higher in the world, but 
feels his career obstructed by a passion which made him happy in 
the obscure days of penniless youth. The popular author and court 
favourite aspires to some woman of rank ; an aspimtion in which be 
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is encouraged by his friend Carlos, who fiaocMngly strips off ^ 
garlands with which the poet’s imagination had decked his mistress. 

Marie is a weak, sensitive creature, without much individuality, 
and is perhaps the poorest sketch Goethe has given of a Woman. 
There is, however, one little touch which shows the poet ; it is a 
sentence which escapes Marie, when Clavigo returns repentant to 
her feet, appealing to her affection : she throws herself his neck, 
exclaiming, 44 Ah, sister, Whence knows he that I love him so — wohei' 
wmss er doss ich ihn 90 Hebe f ” > 

Maria is overjoyed at Clavigo’s return, but her joy is brief. The 
demon of ambition, aided by the cold sarcasms of Carlos, (in whom 
we see the germ of Mephistopheles) once more troubles Clavigo, 
and turns him from a marriage so ill suited to his hopes. Carlos 
bitterly, but truly, says to him, 44 There is nothing in the world so 
pitiable as an undecided man, who wavers between two feelings, 
hoping to reconcile them.” He suggests that Beaumarchais should 
be assassinated. 44 He who orders the assassination of the brother, 
pantomimically intimates that he will have nothing to do with the 
sister,” adds *Carlos, quite in the Mephistophelic tone. They de- 
termine on a contemptible plan. Beaumarchais is to be imprisoned 
for having insulted and threatened Clavigo under his own roof. 
The order for arrest arrives, and Marie dies broken-hearted at the 
treachery of her lover. 

Up to this point— short at least of the death of Marie — Beaumar- 
chais’ Memoire has been faithfully followed; a fifth act is added, 
with a denouement to fit it for the stage. 

Powerful as this scene is in theatrical effect, one cannot but admit 
that aesthetically it is poor and almost commonplace. The clumsiness 
by which the meeting is contrived has been noticed by Rosen kranz.* 
Clavigo is seeking Carlos ; he orders the servant who lights the way, 
not to pass through the street where the Beaumarchais family resides, 
yet the servant actually leads him there because it is the shorter 
route. The whole tone of this fifth act is not in harmony with what 
precedes. The act is grafted on — it does not grow out o/— the 
subject. * 

As a stage play the interest is great : the situations are effective; 
the dramatic collision perfect; the plot is clearly and rapidly evolved;/ 
the language vigorous, passionate, and pointed. But it must not he 
tried by any high standard. Merck, anxious about his friend’s repu- 
tation, would not consent to judge Hie play according to the theatre* 
standard, but exclaimed, "Such trash as thi^ you must not write 

'' '* ‘ ; ,l * ' * 1 , ' 1 

'X' ' ’ Geetke md Seine Werlce, p. 1S& ' 
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a^a| ; ethers cam do that I” Goethe says, that in this Merck yrm 
wmif, and for the first time did him an injury. H We should mot 
in all things transcend the notions which men have already formed; it 
is right that much Bhould be done in accordance with the common 
way of thinking. Had I written a dozen such pieces (pud it would 
have been easy to do so with a little stimulus), three or four of them 
would perhaps have kept their place upon the stage.” 

This can scarcely be accepted as conclusive reasoning. Merck 
might have replied, “ Perhaps so ; but you have genius fit for higher 
things than stage plays.” Nevertheless, as before hinted, I think 
Goethe was right in his course, although the reasons he alleges are 
unsatisfactory. Clavigo , like the other trifles he composed at this 
period, must be regarded as the sketches with which an artist fills his 
1 portfolio, not the works which are to brighten galleries. The im- 
pulse to create was imperious ; if trifles were demanded, he created 
trifles. His immense activity was forced to expend itself on minor 
works, because he dimly felt himself unripe for greater Works. 

He was beginning to feel himself a man of consequence ; the 
notable men of the day eagerly sought his acquaintance. Among 
these men we must note Klopstock, Lavater, Basedow, Jacobi, and the 
Stolbergs. Correspondence led to personal intercourse. Klopstock 
arrived in Frankfort in this October 1774, just before Werther ap- 
I peared. Goethe saw him, read the fragments of Faust to him, and 
' discussed skating with him. But the great religious poet was too 
far removed from the strivings of his young rival to conceive that 
attachment for him which he felt for men like the Stolbergs, or to 
inspire Goethe with any keen sympathy 

In June, Lavater also came to Frankfort. This was a few months 
before Klopstock’s visit. He had commenced a correspondence with 
Goethe on the occasion of the Brief e ties Pastors . Those were great 
days of correspondence. Letters were written to be read in circles, 
and were shown about like the last new poem. Lavater pestered bis 
friends for their portraits, and for ideal portraits (according to their 
conception ) of our Saviour, all of which were destined for the work 
OH Physiognomy on which he was then engaged. The artist who 
took Goethe’s portrait sent Lavater the portrait of Bahrdt in- 
stead, to see what he would make of it ; the physiognomist was not 
taken in ; he stoutly denied the possibility of such a resemblance. 
Yet when he saw the actual Goethe lie was not satisfied. He gaeed 
in astonishment, exclaiming “ Bisfs t Art thou he u Ink 
1 am he,” was the answer; and the two embraced each other* 
Still the physiognomist was dissatisfied. w I answefed him with my 
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native and acquired realism, that as Godhad willed to make me 
what I was, he, Lavater, must even so , accept me.” , • 

The first surprise over, they began to converse on the weightiest? 
topics. Their sympathy was much greater than appears in GbetheV 
narrative, written many years after the characters of both had de- 
veloped themselves: Goethe’s into what we shall subsequently see ; 
Lavater’s into that superstitious dogmatism and priestly sophistical 
tion which exasperated and alienated many of bis friends. 

Lavater forms a curious figure in the history of those days : acorn- 
pound of the intolerant priest and the factitious sentimentalist. He 
had fine talents, and a streak of genius, but he was ruined by vanity. 
In his autobiographic sketch* he has represented himself indicating 
as a child the part he was to play as a man. Like many other children, 
he formed for himself a peculiar and intimate relation with God which 
made him look upon his playfellows with scorn and pity, because they 
did not share his “ need and use of God.” He prayed for wonders, 
and the wonders came. Gud corrected his school exercises. God con- 
cealed his* many faults, and brought to light his virtuous deeds. In 
fact, Lavater was said to have been “from the beginning the friend of 
Lies, who stooped to the basest flatteries to gain influence.” To this 
flattering cringing softness he united the spirit of priestly domina- 
tion. His first works made a great sensation. In 1769 he translated 
Bonnet’s Paling enesie, adding notes in a strain of religious senti- 
mentalism then very acceptable. At a time when the critics were 
rehabilitating Homer and the early singers, it was natural that the 
religious world should attempt a restoration of the early Apostolic 
spirit. At a time when belief in poetic inspiration was a first article 
of the creed, belief in prophetic inspiration found eager followers. 

I have already touched on the sentimental extravagance of the time. 
The lovely Countess Branconi writes to him : “ 0 toi, ch6ri pour la 
vie, 1’ame de mon ame ! Ton mouchoir, tes cheveux, sont pour mof 
©e que files jarreti&res sont pour toi !” etc. which is surpassed by what * 
he allowed to be addressed to him by another admirer : “ Oh, that I 
could lie on thy breast in Sabbath holy evening stillness — oh thou? 
angel!” This kind of rhodomontade went all round. Tbey wept,, 
and were wept on. 

At the time of his arrival in Frankfort* Lavater was in the first ■ 
flush of renown. Goethe was peculiarly attracted, to him, not only 
by the singularity of his character, but by a certain community of 
religious smtimmt. Community of creed there was not, and could , 


* See Gsanra’s Biographie LawUem 
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Wh&t Goethe fdt we may gather from bis attaebmentto 
Frame in von Kletreaberg ; what he thought may be seen iii ttteih 
'• as this to Pfenninger, a friend of LavafcerV: “Belize me, 

df&r brother, the time will come when we shall understand each 
other. You talk to me as a sceptic, who wishes to uriderstmd ^ to 
imre faU (Umonstrated — who has had no experience. The contrary of * 
all this is the fact. Am I not more resigned in matters of Under* 
standing and Demonstration than you are ? I am, perhaps, a fool to 
express myself in your language to please you. I ought, by a purely* 
experimental psychology, to place my inmost being before . you to 
show that 1 am a man, and hence can only feel as other men feel, and 
that all which appears contradiction between us is only dispute about 
words, arising from my inability to feel things under other combina- 
tions than those actually felt by me, and hence, in expressing their 
relation fo me, I name them differently, which has-been the eternal 
source of controversy, and will for ever remain so. And yet you 
always want to oppress me with evidences . Wherefore ? Do I need 
evidence of my own existence? Evidence that I feel? I only 
treasure, love, and demand evidences which convince me that thou- 
sands (or even one) have felt before me that which strengthens and 
invigorates me. And thus to me the word of man becomes like unto 
the word of God. With my whole soul, I throw myself upon the 
neck^of my brother : Moses, Prophet, Evangelist, Apostle, Spinoza, 
or Machiavelli ! To each, however, I would say : Dear friend, it is 
with you as it is with me. Certain details you apprehend clearly and 
powerfully, but the whole can no more be conceived by you than "by 
me,” 


He names Spinoza in this very remarkable passage; and the 
whole letter seems like a reproduction of the passage in the Mtkics r 
where that great thinker, anticipating modern psychology, shows 
f*thafc each person judges of things according to the disposition of 
; his brain, or rather accepts the affections of his imaginatiolw real 
things. It is no wonder therefore (as we may note in passing) that 
so many controversies have arisen among men, and that these con* 
troversies have at last given birth to scepticism. For although 
human bodies are alike in many things, there are more in which 
they differ, and thus what to one appears good, to another appears 
evil ; what to one appears order, to another appears confusion ; what 
to one is pleasant, to another is unpleasant.” * 


I , ' : ''A i 

* “Qua omnia satis ostendunt, unumquemqtte pm diepontionc cerebri 4* rdm 
Judieam, vet potius imaginations affection** pro rebus aocepissg. Qoare non mi ram 
<ast (nt hoc efciam oW^ar aotemus) quod inter homines tot, quot experimor, controvert**® 
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•; It is unnecessary to interrupt the narrative here by more closely 
scmtinising his studies of Spinoza ; enough if the foregoing citation 
has made present to our minds the probable parentage of Goethe's 
opinions. The contrast between Lavater’s Christianity and the 
Christianity of Fraulein won Klettenberg interested him, and gave 
hfaan matter for thought* He agreed somewhat with both, but he 
agreed perfectly with neither. The difference between Faith and 
Knowledge he thus reconciled: “ In Faith everything depends on 
the fact of believing ; what we believe is quite secondary. Faith is 
a profound sense of security, springing from confidence in the All- 
powerful, Inscrutable Being. The strength of this confidence is the 
main point. But what we think of this Being depends on other 
faculties, or even on other circumstances, and is altogether in- 
different Faith is a holy vessel, into which every man may pour his 
feelings, his understanding, and his imagination, as entirely as he 
can. Knowledge is the antipode of faith. Therein the point is not 
whether we lfnow, but what we know, how much we know, and how 
well we know it. Hence men may dispute about knowledge, because 
it can be widened, corrected ; but not about Faith.” 

So strong was the attraction of Lavater’s society that Goethe 
accompanied him to Ems. The journey was charming; beautiful 
summer weather, and Lavater’s cheerful gaiety formed pleasant 
accompaniments to their religious discussions. On returning to 
Frankfort, another and very different celebrity was there to distract 
his attention — Basedow, the education reformer. No greater con- 
trast to Lavater could have been picked out of the celebrities of that 
day. Lavater was handsome, clean, cheerful, flattering, insinuating, 
devout ; Basedow ugly, dirty among the dirty, sarcastic, domineer- 
ing) and aggressively heterodox. One tried to restore Apostolic 
Christianity ; the other could not restrain the most insolent sarcasms 
on the, Bible, the Trinity, and every form of Christian creed. One 
set up Via Prophet, the other as a Pedagogue. 

Basedow (bom 1723) was early in indicating his future part. 
At school the wild and dirty boy manifested rebellious energy 
against all, system and all method; studied in a desultory, omni- 
vorous manner, as if to fit liimself for everything ; ran away from 
home, and became a lackey in a nobleman’s house ; caught up 
Rousseau’s doctrine about a state of nature, which he applied t$ 


ort» tint tx quibus tandem Scepticisms. Nam quamvis Immana corpora in multu* 
conveniunt, in pitmans t&mm discrepant, et ideo id quorum bomun altead ntaHtm 
iddelur; quod uni ordinatum, alteri confusum ; quod uni gmtiita, alter! ingratnm sst"— 
mkfoes: fmt, J^mL ~ 
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; wrote endless works, or rather incessant repetitions of 
one work; shouted with such lusty lungs that men could not but 
hear him; appealed to the nation for support in his philanthropic 
schemes ; collected “a rent” from philanthropists and dupes ; attacked 
established institutions, and parenthetically all Christian tenets ; and 
proved himself a man of restless energy, and of vaBt and compre- 
hensive ignorance. He made considerable noise in the world ; and 
in private lived somewhat the life of a restless hog who has taken to 
philanthropy and freethinking. 

Much as such a character was opposed to his own, Goethe, eager 
and inquiring, felt an attraction towards it, as towards a character 
to study. Like many other studies, this had its drawbacks. He 
was forced to endure the incessant smoking, and incessant sarcasms 
of the dirty educationist. The stench he endured with firmness; 
the anti-Christian tirades he answered with paradoxes wilder than 
any he opposed. “ Such a splendid opportunity of exercising, if not 
of elevating, my mind,” he says, “ was not to be thro'wn away ; so 
prevailing on my father and friends to undertake my law business, 
I once more set off for the Rhine in Basedow’s company.” Basedow 
filled the carriage with smoke, and killed the time with discussions. 
On the way they fell in with Lavater, and the three visited several 
chateaux, especially those of noble ladies, everywhere anxious to 
receive the literary Lions. Goethe, we may parenthetically note, is 
in error when he says that he was on this voyage greatly pestered 
by the women wanting to know all about the truth of Werther ; 
the fact being that Werther did not appear until the following 
October ; for although the exigencies of my narrative have caused a 
certain anticipation in chronology, this journey with Lavater and 
Basedow, here made to follow the publication of Werther, came before 
it in Goethe’s life. If we are not to believe that the women crowded 
round him with questions about Lotte, we can readily believe that 
< children crowded round him, begging him to tell them stories. 

Wild and “ genius-like” was his demeanour. u Basedow and I,” 
he says, u seemed to be ambitious of proving who could behave the 
most outrageously.” Very characteristic is the glimpse we catchof 
him quitting the ball-room, after a heating dance, and rushing up to 
Basedow’s room. The Philanthropist did not go to bed. He threw 
himself in his clothes upon the bed, and there, in a room fall of 
tobacco smoke and bad air, dictated to kis scribe. When fatigue 
overcame him, he slept awhile, his scribe remaining there, pen in 
; hand, awaiting the awakening of the Philanthropist, who, on open- 
; V ing his eyes, afe^nce resumed the flow of his dictation. Into such a 
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mom sprang the dance-heated youth, began a fierce discussion on 
some problem previously mooted between them, hurried off again to 
locffe into the eyes of some charming partner, and before the door 
closed, heard Basedow recommence dictating. 

This union of philosophy with amusement, of restless theorising 
^riib animal spirits, indicates the tone of his mind. “ I am contented,” 
he said to Lavater, “ I am happy. That I feel ; and yet the whole 
centre of my joy is an overflowing yearning towards something which 
I have not, something which my soul perceives dimly.” He could 
reach that “ something” neither through the pious preaching of 
Lavater, nor through the aggressive preaching of Basedow. Very 
graphic and ludicrous is the picture he gives of his sitting like a 
citizen of the world between a prophet on the right and a prophet on 
the left hand - 

Prophet© reehts, Prophet© links, 

* Das Welt-Kind in dor Mitten — 


quietly eatingf a chicken while Lavater explains to a country parson 
the mystery of the Revelations, and Basedow astonishes a dancing- 
master with a sftornful exposure of the inutility of baptism.* 

Nor could he find this “ something” in Jacobi, with whom he now 
came into sentimental intimacy. He could to some extent sympa- 
thise with Jacobi’s sentimental cravings, and philosophic, religious 
aspirations, for he was bitten with the Wertherism of the epoch. 
He could gaze with him in uneasy ecstacy upon the moonlight qui- 
vering on the silent Rhine, and pour forth the songs which were 
murmuring within his breast. He could form a friendship, believing 
it to rest upon an eternal basis of perfect sympathy; but the inward 
goad which drove him onwards and onwards, was not to be eradicated 
until fresh experience had brought about fresh metamorphoses in his 
development. It is the Youth we have before us here, the Youth in 
his struggles and many- wandering aims, not the Man grown into 
clearness; 

Jacobi thought that in Goethe he had at length found the man 
his heart needed, whose influence could sustain and direct him. 
**The more I consider it,” he wrote to Wieland, “the more intensely 
do l €eel how impossible it is for one who has not seen and heard 
Goethe, to write a word about this extraordinary creation of God’s. 
On© needs to be with him but an hour to see that it is utterly absurd 
to expect him to think and act otherwise than as he does. I do not 
mean that there is no possibility of an improvement in him; but 


• * See the poem Dint m Coblenl*. 
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possible with his nature, which developed itself as the 

f’ Sower "does, as the. seed ripens, as the tree grows into the Air and 
/dtewfis itself,* 1 ' . 

i;V Goethe’s wonderful 'personality seems almost everywhere to pro- 
duce a similar impression. Heinse, the author of Ardmghello^ writes 
of Mm at this period to Gleim : “ Goethe was with us, a beautiful 
youth of five-and-twenty, who is all genius and strength from head 
t to foot, his heart full of feeling, his soul full of fire and eagle-winged; 
I know no man in the whole History of Literature who at such an 
Age can be compared to him in fulness and completeness of genius.” 
Those, and they are the mass, who think of him as the calm and 
stately minister, the old Jupiter throned in Weimar, will feel some 
difficulty perhaps in recognising the young Apollo of this period. 
But it must be remembered that not only was he young, impetuous, 
bursting into life, and trying his eagle wings with«wanton confidence 
of strength; he was, moreover, a Rhinelander, with the gay blood 
of that race, stimulated by the light and generous wine of the Rhine 
-—not a Northern muddled with beer. When I contrast young 
Goethe with a Herder, for example, it is always as if a flask of 
^Rhenish glittered beside a seidel of Bavarian beer. 

Such answer to his aspirations as the youth could at this period 
receive, he found in Spinoza. In his father’s library there was a 
little book written against Spinoza, one of the many foolish refuta- 
tions which that grand old Hebrew’s misunderstood system called 
, forth. “ It made little impression on me, for I hated controversies, 
and always wanted to know what a thinker thought, and not what 
another conceived he ought to have thought It made him, how- 
ever, once more read the article Spinoza, in Bayle's Dictionary , 
which he found pitiable — as indeed it is. If a philosophy is to be 
judged by its fruits, the philosophy which guided so great and so 
virtuous a life as that of Spinoza, could not, Goethe thought, deserve 
the howls of execration which followed Spinozism. He procured the 
Opera Posthuma and studied them; with what fruit let the following 
confession indicate. He is speaking of his new friendship with 
Jacobi : M The thoughts which Jacobi imparted to me flowed imme- 
diately from his heart. How deeply was I moved when in unlimited 
confidence he revealed tome the deepest wants and aspirations of 
n is soul. From so amazing a combination of mental wants, passion, 
and ideas, I could only gather presentiment of what might, perhaps, 
hereafter grow clearer to me. Fortunately, my mind had already 
been prepared, if not thoroughly cultivated in this direction, having 
in some degre^appropriated the results and styld of thought of An 
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00iW>rdiiiaiy m$n, and though my study had been incomplete and 
hasty, I ms yet already conscious of important influences derived 
from this source* This man, who had wrought so powerfully on me, 
and who was "destined to affect so deeply my entire mode of thinking, 
was Spinoza. • After looking around the world in vain for the means 
of developing my strange nature, I met with the Ethics of that phi* 
losopher. Of what I read in the work, and of what I read mto it, I 
can give no account, but I found in it a sedative for my passions, 
and it seemed to unveil a clear, broad view over the material and 
moral world* But what especially riveted me to him, was the bound- 
less disinterestedness which shone forth in every sentence. That 
wonderful sentiment, 6 Be who truly loves God must not require God 
to love him in return? together with all the preliminary propositions 
on which it rests, and all the consequences deduced from it, filled 
my mind.* To be disinterested in everything, but most of all in 
love and friendship, was my highest desire, my maxim, my practice, 
so that that fi|p,ucy speech of Philine's , ‘ If I love thee, what is that 
to thee ? ’ was spoken right out of my heart. Moreover, it must not 
be forgotten here that the closest unions rest on contrasts. The all- 
equalising calmness of Spinoza was in striking contrast with my all- 
disturbing activity ; his mathematical method was the direct opposite 
of my poetic style of thought and feeling, and that very precision 
which was thought ill adapted to moral subjects made me his enthu- 
siastic disciple, his most decided worshipper. Mind and heart, 
understanding and sense, sought each other with eager affinity, bind- 
. ing together the most different natures. But now all within was 
fermenting and seething in action and reaction. Fritz Jacobi, the 
first whom I suffered to look into the chaos, and whose nature war 
also toiling in its own unfathomable depths, heartily responded to my 
confidence, and endeavoured to convert me to his own opinions* 
He, too, felt an unspeakable spiritual want ; he, too, would not have 
it appeased by outward aid, but aimed at development and illumina- 
tion from within . I could not comprehend what he communicated to 
tn$ of the state of his mind ; the less, indeed, as I could form no 
adequate conception of my own. Still, being far in advance of me in 
philosophical thought, and even in the study of Spinoza, he was able! 
to guide and enlighten my efforts.” 

Although he studied Spinoza much and reverently, he never 
studied him systematically. The mathematical form into which that 
thinker casts his granite blocks of thought, was an almost insuper- 

The proposition to which Goethe refers is doubtless th* grix. of Book r . ; * Qtu 
Jkvm i mat, conari non p>test, ut Dm* ip*um contra amei” ’ 
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to systematic study on the part of ohe so impatient, 
so desultory,* and so K umnatheinatical as Goethe. But a study may be 
yery fruitful which is by ho means systematic; a phrase may fructify, 
When falling On a proper soil. It has doubtless happened to the 
ieader in his youth to meet with some entirely novel and profoundly- 
iuggestive idea, casually cited from an ancient author ; if so, he will 
remember the over-mastering influence it exercised, the longing it 
awakened for a nearer acquaintance with that author. The casual 
Citation of a passage from Spinoza made my youth restless, and to. 
this day I remember the aspect of the page where it appeared, and 
the revolution in thought which it effected. A few ideas determined 
the direction of Goethe’s mind. Although he did not study the sys- 
tem of Spinoza with any view of adopting it as a system, he studied 
it to draw therefrom food which his own mind could assimilate and 
work into new forms. Spinoza was to him ^ wfeaL JCaafc .W&s_to 
Schiller; but, with characteristic difference, Schiller studied sys- 
tematically, and tried systematically to reproduce jvhat he had 
studied. 

Side by side with Spinozism, we have to note fyis struggles to 
gain clearness respecting Christianity. The influence of .Fraiilem 
von Klettenberg attracted him to the Moravians, who seemed to 
realise early Christianity; with his usual impressionability he studied 
their history and their doctrines, and gave them some hopes that he 
would become a convert ; but his enthusiasm cooled down when he 
discovered the wide chasm that separated him from them. **That 
which separated me from this brotherhood,” he says, u as well as 
from many other worthy Christians, was the very point which has 
more than once tom the Church with dissent. One party maintained 
that by the Fall, human nature had been so corrupted to its inmost 
core, that not a trace of good could be found in it ; and that, there- 
fore, man must renounce all trust in his own powers, and look only 
to the effect of grace. The opposite party, admitting the hereditary 
imperfections of man, ascribed to nature a certain internal germ of 
good which, animated by divine grace, was capable of growing up 
into a .joyous tree of spiritual happiness. This latter conviction 
penetrated to the depths of my soul all the time that I was, with 
tongue and pen, maintaining the opposite doctrine. But 1 halt so 
dawdled along without thinking (ich dammerte so kin) that I had 
never dearly stated the dilemma to myself.” 

In spite of all his differences, however, with this sect or that sect, 
nothing, as he says, could rob him of Ms love for the Holy Smptutes 
and for the^ Fojmder of Christianity. He therefore wrought out for ill* 
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ownprivate n^fti3h^ of his o wn ; and as everything which 
took possessionof his soul always assumed a poetic farm, he now 
conceived the idea of of th e Jfajktojwp , 
JmB7 /^ Th? legend ran that in Jerusalem there was a shoemaker 
named Almzuerus. The shoemaker whom I had known in Dresden 
supplied me with the main features of his character; and I animated 
them with the spirit and humour of an artisan of the school of Hans 
Sachs, ennobling him by a great love for Christ. In his open work- 
shop he talked with the passers-by, and jested with them after the 
Socratic fashion ; so that the people took pleasure in lingering at 
his booth. Even the Pharisees and Sadducees spoke to him ; and 
our Saviour himself, and his disciples, often stopped before his door. 
The shoemaker, whose thoughts were altogether worldly, I never- 
theless depicted as feeling a special affection for our Lord, which 
chiefly showed itself in a desire to convert this great man, whose 
mind he did not comprehend, to his own way of thinking. He 
therefore gravely incited Christ to abandon contemplation, to cease 
wandering through the country with such idlers, and drawing the 
people away from their work into the desert ; because an assembled 
multitude, he said, was always excitable, and no good could come of 
such a life. Our Lord endeavoured by parables to instruct him in 
his higher views, but they were all thrown away on the rough shoe- 
maker. As Christ grew into greater importance, and became a 
public character, the well-meaning workman pronounced his opinion 
still more sharply and angrily, declaring that nothing but disorder 
.and tumult could result from such proceedings, and thal Christ 
would at length be compelled to place himself at the head of a party, 
which certainly was not his design. And now when these conse- 
quences had ensued, Christ having been seized and condemned, 
Ahazuerus gives full vent to his indignation, as Judas, who in ap- 
pearance had betrayed our Lord, enters the workshop in despair, 
with to telling of the frustration of his plan. He 

had been, no less than the shrewdest of the other disciples, thoroughly 
persuaded that Christ would declare himself Regent and Chief of the 
people, and thought by this violence to compel him, whose hesitation 
had hithefto been invincible, to hasten the declaration. 11 In this 
persuasion he had roused the priesthood to an act from which they ' 
had hitherto shrunk. The disciples, on tbeir side, were not un- 

* This new light thrown upon that strange history, though adverse from all tradition* 
i* in strict accordance with our knowledge of human nature. It has been adopts# by 
Arehbh&op Whately, to whom, indeed, it is generally attributed* and has formaMtbe 
sa| 3 *ctof a miracle-play to fi. H. Hobztb. See his Judas Iscariot* 



mi pyobably all would have gone well, had not omLprd 
given ' himself up, and left them in the most helpleee condition, 
jftbazttenxs* by no cleans propitiated by this narrative, ^embitters the 
state of the wretched ex-apostle, who has no resource left but to 
hang himself. As our Saviour is led past the workshop of the shoe- 
maker, bn his road to execution, the well-known scene of the legend 
occurs. The sufferer faints under the burden of the cross, which 
l Simon of Cyrene undertakes to carry. At this moment Ahazuerus 
^irteps forward ; and, in the style of those harsh common-sense people 
WhOpjseein g a man miserable through his own fau lt, feel n o com pas- 
sion, but rather, in their ill-timed justice, make the matter worse by 
reproaches, repeats all his former warnings, which he now turns into 
v^iinent accusations, springing, as it were, from his very lo ve for 
the sufferer. Our Saviour answers not, but at that instant V eronic a 
covers his face with a napkin, and there, as she removes it and raises 
it aloft, Ahazuerus sees depicted the features of ouf Lord, not in their 
present agony, but radiant with celestial life. Astounded at the 
sight, he turns awayTus eyes, and hears the words, 6 Over the earth 
shalt thou wander till thou sbalt once more see me in this form.’ 
^Overwhelmed by the sentence, he is some time before he recovers 
? himself; he then finds that every one has gone to the place of exe- 
\ cation, and that the streets of Jerusalem are empty . Unrest and 
lyearaings drive him forth, and his wanderings begin.” 

This legendary conception he never executed. It lived within 
him for a long while, and during his travels in Italy he again thought 
of taking it up ; but, like so many other plans, it remained a mere 
scheme, from the want of some external stimulus urging him to give 
it a shape. 

f Another subject also worthy of elaborate treatment is thus men- 
tioned by him : “ The common burthen of humanity which we have 
j all to bear falls most heavily on those whose intellectual powep? ex- 
|pand early. We may grow up under the protection of parents, we 
may lean for a while upon our brothers and friends, be amused by ac- 
quaintances, rendered happy by those we love, but in the end man is 
always driven back upon himself; and it seems as if the Divinity 
bad so placed himself in relation to man as not always to respond to 
his reverence, trust, and love, at least not in the terrible moment Of 
need. Early and often enough had! learned that the call to us is 
* Physician, heal thyself ; ’ and how frequently had I been compelled 
lo^wclaim in my pain, ‘I tread the wine-press alone!’ So now* 
looking round for support to my self-dependence, I felt that the 
surest basis on which to build was my own productive activity. For 
many years l\ad never known it fail me. Wha£'I bad seen by daj 
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shaped itself into magnificent dreams at night. My time for 
“Writing sms early in the morning ; but in the evening, or deep in the 
night, whejj wine and social intercourse had elevated my spirits, you 
might demand whatever you wanted ; only let a subject with some 
character in it be proposed, and I was at once prepared and ready* 
In reflecting on this natural gift, I saw that it belonged to me as my 
own, and could neither be fostered nor hindered by any external cir- 
cumstances ; so I sought to make it the basis of my whole existence* 
This notion transformed itself into an image. The old mythological 
figure of Prometheus occurred to me ; who, severed from the gods, 
peopled the world from his own workshop. I clearly felt that nothing 
important could be produced without self-isolation. My productions 
had been the children of solitude ; and since I had formed wider 
relations with the world there had been no want of power or of plea- 
sure of indention,, but the execution halted, because I had neither in 
prose nor in verse, what could properly be called a style of my own, 
and thus with every new work had to begin at the beginning, and 
make experiments. As iu this I bad to exclude all aid from men, so, 
after the fashion of Prometheus, I separated myself from the gods 
also ; and this the more naturally as, with my mode of thinking, one 
tendency always swallowed up and repelled every other. 

“ The fable of Prometheus lived within me. The old Titan web 
I cut up according to my own stature, and began to write a play ex- 
pressing the incongruous relation in which Prometheus stood with 
respect to Jupiter and the later gods, in consequence of his making 
men with his own hand, giving them life by tlie aid of Minerva, and 
thus founding a third dynasty. To this strange composition belongs 
the monologue which has become famous in German literature, 
because it called forth a declaration from Lessing against Jacobi on 
certain important matters of doctrine.” * 

Of this Prometheus we possess but a fragment, but the fragment 
is of such excellence as to make us regret that it never was com- 
pleted. It lies there among his works, like the torso of the The- 
seus, enough to prove the greatness of the artist, if not enough 
to satisfy the spectator. Grand in conception, simple in style* 
luminous with great thoughts, it would have been an exemplar of 
the adaptation of an antique symbol to modem meanings, not the 
idle imitation of a bygone creed. 

I 

+ He alludes to the discussion on Spixosa between Jacobi and Lessixg, wbiofwswi 
rise to Jacobi’s book, Ueber die Lehre dee Spinoza*. This feeble book made a great voise 
hi Its day. 
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be more unlike JEschylus. The Greek Titan glories 

fc *£*&* Mr fffMpvWy 9VK apfoojM i, 

' \ • 

“WiHingiy, willingly I did it, never will I deny the deed! * but 
while glorying, lie complain § : the injustice of the tyrant wrings 
from him cries of pain, cries of physical and cries of moral agony* 
*The whole tragedy is one wild outburst of sorrow* _ The first 
Words he niters fling his clamorous sorrow on the air, call on 
Divine Ether and the swift-winged Winds, on the Sea Springs 
and the multitudinous laughter of the waves, on the Universal 
Mother, the Earth — and on the all-seeing Eye, the Sun, to wifeless 
what he, a god, must suffer* These are his opening words ; the 
closing words carry the same burden* He wails over the pangs that 
are and are to be : 

kl, at rb vapbv rb t* ircp^SjAtrop » 
ntyia ortrdx** 

This is antique. The Titan in Goethe utters no complaint. There 
is no bravado in his defiance ; the defiance is uncompromising and 
sublime. His contempt for Zeus is founded on his knowledge of the 
subordination of Zeus to a higher power — Destiny. “ Away,’* he 
I exclaims, “T serve no slave.” 

i Goh ’ Ich diene nickt Vasal len ! 

| In this he resembles the Titan drawn by Shelley, in the Prometheus 
I Unbound, who, to Mercury’s warning of the years of coming torture, 
^calmly and grandly answers : 

M Perchance no thought can count them — yet they pass ! ” 

Chi this conviction rests his self-reliance. He knows the reign of 
tyranny must end, and he awaits that end. 

In JEschylus also, the Titan knows that Zeus must fall ; he fore- 
sees hk own release, and foreseeing it, resolves to bear his fate as 
w©»as he can, “for it is vain to struggle against fate” (v* 105 ). 
Nevertheless, the knowledge of an end, and the philosophy which 
preaches acquiescence, does not prevent him from ccmplammg . And 
ihis is very Greek* Homer makes even Mars, when wounded, howl 
with pain ; and Sophocles has fitted, the Philoctetes with cries of 
physical pain*. The Greeks had noneof our modem notions respecting 
the effeminacy of complaint* 

may be objected perhaps to the foregoing view of the Titan, 
thatAEschylus has in the first scene made him imperturbably silent, 
disdaining to answer the taunts of Power and thejfity of Vulcan, as 
^ .jihey ' hind him? to the rock* These draw from him no groan, no 
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word,no gesture; be has m defiance for the one, nor friendly gxav 
tiiude for the other; It is not until he is left alone that he appeals 
to Earth, Air and Ocean. This silence, followed by this passion, 
produces a sublime effect. But the sublimity was not the poet's in* 
tention ; it is an accidental effect. The silence was simply a stage- 
necessity, as I have elsewhere shown. Whether owing to some 
eurhythmic tendency in the construction of Greek plays, as Gruppe,* 
and after him Bode,f have maintained ; or, more probably from 
motives of economy with respect to the actors, as Geppert asserts ; f 
certain it is that in the plays of JEschylus more than two speaker# 
were never together on the stage, with one trivial exception in the 
Choep horcej where Pylades says a few words. Hence scholars have 
been puzzled to account for the distribution of the Prometheus into 
parts. In “the first scene the protagonist would take Power and 
the deuteragonjst Vulcan. Prometheus therefore must be silent, for 
there is no one to speak for him. Here comes the difficulty: if 
Prometheus is necessarily silent during the prologue, how doea 
become eloquent immediately on being left alone ? Welcker § sup* 
poses that Prometheus was represented by a picture*, |ind the pro** 
tagonist at the close of the prologue got behind it, and spoke 
through it ; an explanation accepted by Hermann, || but shown tp 
Schomann f to be full of difficulties. Let that point be settled a us it 
may, the fact remains that the Silence of Prometheus was forced by 
stage necessities, and was not meant as an indication of his self* 
reliance ; the further proof of which is to be seen in his wailings and 
writhings throughout the play — notably in the scene with Mercury 
(v. 905), where Prometheus is scurrilously fluent. 

Shelley never makes his Titan flinch. He stands there as the sub* 
lime of enckirance : 


“ To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night ; 
To defy power which seems omnipotent ; 

To love and bear ; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent” 


This is grand ; but grander far tbe conception of Goethe, whose 
■; Titan tano Wg~that he ia.a" , g ^rair tEiiffiFheT>e true to himself bo 
power can trouble or destroy his heritage of life and activity : " ! 


* Jrfadi u eder die tragische Kunet der Griechen, p. 1 43. 
,t GeeeiioHe der BeUm. SHcfUktmet, m~. p. 238. "S 

1 AH-OrmUeche BVm, p. 68. 

, O/Due. iL, p. 146. A 




TrilogU, p. |& 
2**mt&*u* t p. tHk 
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Dm was ich habe konnen sie nicht rauben, 

Und. was tie haben mogen sie beschiitaen ; 

Hier Jfem und Dein, 

Und so sind wir geschieden, « 

* 

SP1MBTHBUS. 

Wie vieles ist denn Dein t 

PROMETHEUS. 

Der Kreis den meine Wirksamkeit erfiillt.* 

This is a profound truth strikingly brought out. Godlike energy is 
seen only in creation; what we can do we are ; our strength^ is 
measured by our plastic power. Thus the contempt of Prometheus 
for the idleness, the uncreativeness of the gods, is both deep and 
constant. 

Curtain thy heavens, Zeus, e 

With clouds, with mist ! 

And, like a boy that crushes thistle-tops, 

, ■ .♦ * Loosen thy rage on oaks and mountain ridges. 11 

Yet must thou leave 
Mo my earth standing ; 

My hut, which myself built ; 

My hearth, with its bright flame, 

Which thou dost envy. 

I know nought so pitiful 
Under the sun as ye gods J 
Scantily nourishing 
With the forced offerings 
Of tremulous prayer 
Your divinity! 

Chi ldren and beggars, 

' >> , And fool s hope-deluded, 

'Ifi' \ Keep ye from starving ! 

^ * Who gave me succour 

From the fierce Titans ? 

Who rescued me 
From slavery ? 

Thou ! thou, my soul, glowing 
With holiest fire ! 

Yet didst thou, credulous, 

, i. 1 Four forth thy thanks to him 

;’\j< ; Who slumbers above ! 


* That which I have they cannot rob me of; ;< &ht which they have, let them guard. 
Hare mine, here thine ; and thus are we distinguished. 

BFIMBTHSUS. 

What, then, is thine? 

PROMETHEUS. 

The circle my activity doth fill! « 
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tee umusr hoe 

I reverence thee? Wherefore? 
East lightened the woes 
Of the heavily laden ? 

Hast thou dried the tears 
Of the troubled in spirit ? 

Who fashioned me man ? 

Was it not almighty Time— 
And Fate eternal, 

Thy lords and mine ? 

Here I sit and shape 
Man in my image : 

A race like myself, 

That will suffer and weep, 

Will rejoice and enjoy, 

And scorn thee, 

As I! 



Even in this rough plaster-cast of translation, does not the grandeur 
and beauty of the original shine through ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LI LI. 

* t must tell you something which makes me happy ; and that is the 
visit of many excellent men of all grades, and from all parts, who, 
among unimportant and intolerable visitors, call on me often, and 
stay some time. We first know that we exist, when we recognise our- 
selves in others ( man weiss erst dass man ist, wenp man sick in 
afhdem wiederjindet)." It is thus he writes to the Countess Augusta 
'yon Stolberg, with whom he had formed, through correspondence, one 
of those romantic friendships which celebrated men, some time in 
their lives, are generally led to form. This correspondence is among 
the most characteristic evidences we have of his mental condition, 
and should be read by every one who wishes to correct the done of 
thp Autobiography. Above all, it is the repository of his fluctuating 
feelings respecting Lili, the woman whom, according to his state- 
ment to Eckermann, he loved more than any other. “ She was the 
ifir&t, and I can also add she is the last, I truly loved ; for all the in- 
dmations which have since agitated my heart, were superficial and 
trivial in comparison.” # There is no statement he has made re- 
specting a matter of feeling, to which one may oppose a flatter con- 
tradiction. Indeed we find it difficult to believe he uttered such a 
sentence, unless we remember how carelessly in conversation such 
retrospective statements are made, and how, at his very advanced 
age, the memory of youthful feelings must have come back upon 
him with peculiar tenderness. Whatever caused him to make that 
itatenlent, the statement is yerj^^ueaUmmhie* I do not think that 
he loved Lilt more than Frederika; and we shall hereafter have posi- 
tive evidence that his love for the Frau von Stein, and for his wife, 
was of a much deeper and more enduring nature. “ My love for 
lili,” he said to Eckermann, “had something so peculiar and delicate, 
that even now it has influenced my style in the narrative of that pain* 
folly-happy epoch. When you read the fourth volume of my Auto- 
biography, you will see that tny love was something quite different 
love in novels.” * 


* Gtsprtohe, ttLt p. 299. 
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Well, the fourth volume Is bow open to every one, and he must 
hate peculiar powers of divination who can read any profound pas- 
sion in the narrative. A , colder love-history was never written by a 
poet. There is no emotion warming the narrative ; there is little of 
a loving recollection, gathering all details into one continuous story; 
it is, indeed, with great difficulty one unravels the story at alL He 
seems to seize every excuse to interrupt the narrative by general re- 
flections, or by sketches of other people. He speaks of himself as 
“ the youth of whom we now write! ” He speaks of her, and her 
circle, in the vaguest manner ; and the feelings which agitated him 
we must “ read between the lines.” 

It is very true, however, that the love there depicted is unlike 
the love depicted in novels. In novels, whatever may be the amount 
df foolishness with which the writers adumbrate their ideal of the 
passion, this truth, at least, is everywhere set forth, that to love we 
must render up body and soul, heart and mind, all interests and all 
desires, all prudences and all ambitions, identifying our being with 
that of another, in union to become elevated. To love is for the 
soul to choosy a companion, and travel with it along the perilous 
defiles and winding ways of life ; mutually sustaining, when the path 
is terrible with dangers, mutually exhorting, when it is rugged with 
obstructions, and mutually rejoicing, when rich broad plains and 
sunny slopes make the journey a delight, showing in the quietdlo- 
tance the resting-place we all seek in this world. 

It was not such companionship he sought with Lili; it was not 
such self-devotion which made him restlessly happy in her love. 
This child of rizteen, in all the merciless grace of maidenhood, 
proudly conscious of her power^ ensnared his roving JiC&rt through 
the lures of passionate desire, but she never touched his IQul ; as 
the story we have to tell will sufficiently prove. 

A gpflu Etetetk Schonemann, immortalised as Lili, was the 
daughter of a great banker in Frankfort, and a Frenchwoman of birth, 
now a widow living in splendid style. She was sixteen when Goetheg 
first fell in love with her. *The age is significant* It was someiUhat* 
the age of Frederika, Lotte, Antoing^te^ and Maximiliane. An age 
when gitlhoocf SaTcKaSs of grace and personToFbeauty and ftesk* 
ness, which even those will not deny who profoundly feel the superi- 
ority of a developed woman. Thera m poetry » ^t thmw ■ 

^is no depth, no fulness of character* Imagine the wide-sweeping 
mind of the author of Qdtz, Faunt, 'Prometheus, T%» Wamderw§ 
Mahomt, in companionship with the mitid of a glrl of sixteen 1 * 

Young, graceful, and charming, she was conftpsedty n 
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their acquaintance^ in one of those pleasant hours of over* 
egotism wherein lovers take pride in the confession of faults 
) Without intimation of nobler qualities), Lili told him ti|§ story 
of bar life 5 told Jiim what a flirt she had been ; told" £Im, moreover, 
pbat she had tried her spells on him, and was punished by being her- 
tself ensnared. Armida found herself spell-bound byRinaldo; but 
this Rinaldo followed her into the enchanted gardens more out of 
^ adventurous curiosity than love. 

'There was considerable difference in their stations ; and the ele- 
gant society he met in the house of the banker’s widow was every way 
discordant to the wild youth, whose thoughts were of Nature, and 
Unconstrained freedom. The balls and concerts to which he followed 
her were little to his taste. “ If, y ’ he writes to Augusta von Stolb^rg, 
u if you can imagine a Goethe in braided coat, from head to foot in 
the gallantest costume, amid the glare of chandeliers, fastened to the 
card table by a pair of bright eyes, surrounded by all sorts of people, 
driven in endless dissipation from concert to ball, and w^th frivolous 
interest making love to a pretty blonde, then will you have a picture 
of the present Carnival-Goethe.” In the following poem he expresses 
Lili’s fascination and his uneasiness (the translation aims at accuracy 
of meaning rather than poetry, because the meaning is here the 
motive for my citing the poem): 

Wherefore so resistlessly dost draw me 
Into scenes so bright ? 

Had I not enough to soothe and charm me 
In the lonely night ? 

Homely in my little room secluded, 

While the moon’s bright beams 

In a shimmering light tell softly on me, 

As 1 lay in dreams. 

Dreaming thro’ the golden hours of rapture 
Soothed my heart to rest, 

As I felt thy image sweetly lmng 
Deep withm my breast. 

Can it be I sit at yonder table, 

Gay with cards and lights, 

Forced to meet intolerable people, 

Because *tis nhe invites ? 

Alas ' the gentle bloom of spring no longer 
Cheereth my poor heart, * ’ 

There is only spring, and lore, and nature, 

Angel, where thou art ! 

The real Goethe is thus drawn in contrast by himself in tus letter 
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to Augusta: * But there is another, who in grey beaver coat, with 
boots, and a brown silk neckerchief, who, ever living in himself, 
working an<^ striving, now throwing the innocent feelings of youth 
into little poems, now the strong spices of life into dramas, sketching 
his friends in chalk, asking neither right nor left what will be 
thought of his doings, because he always rises through work a step 
higher, because he springs at no ideal, but lets his nature develop© 
itself fighting and playing.” Here the true chord vibrates. Bom for 
poetry, and not to pass his life in ball-rooms dangling after a pretty 
blonde who coquetted with him and with others, he feels that his 
passion is a folly. Now when a man feels that — 44 Cupid may have 
tapped him on the shoulder, but I warrant him heart whole.” Bead 
this poem, and read in it the struggle : 

Heart, my heart, what is this feeling, 

• That doth weigh on thee ho sore ? 

What new life art thou revealing, 

# That I know myself no more ? 

Gone is all that once was dearest, 

Gone the care that once was nearest ; 

• Gone the labour, gone the bliss, 

Ah ! whence comes such change ns this ? 

Art thou spell-bound by the beauty 
Of a sweetly blooming face ; 

Beauteous shape, and look so truthful, 

And an all-resistless grace ? 

When the bonds I strive to sever, 

Man myself to flee for ever, 

Vain are all my efforts, vain ! 

And but lead me back again. 

With such magic-web she binds me, 

^ To burst through I have no skill ; 

All-absorbing passion blinds me, 

Paralyses my poor will. 

In her charmed sphere delaying, 

I must live, her will obeying : 

Great, oh 1 great to me the change ! 

Love, oh 1 free me ! let me range ! * ^ 

Lili coquetted, and her coquetry seems to have cooled his passion 
for a while, though she knew how to rekindle it. 

>v Not only had he to suffer from her thoughtlessness, but also from 
the thoughtlessness of parents on both sides. w Jl w as not a, maw 
acceptabl e tp either h ouse. The bankcr’s daughter, it was thought^ 

# Ho one can be more sensible than I am of the inadequacy of this translation^ btiS 
the B fogKsh reader would rather hare a poor translation than an original ho could not 
nwwesgftaad; and the German reader has only to turn to the original if it does not linger 
in Idf'idjnbqrf^ # • )$ 

r ~ 4.w » -v 
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immty itkto mme rich or ipMe family. A poet, who belonged 
'elLynloyet comparatively unimportant family,was not exactly 
lb©' bridegroom most desired. On the other hand, the proud, stiff 
, Old Rath did not greatly Tejoice in the prospect of hay ing a fine lady 
fSr hie daughter-in-law. Cornelia, who knew her father, and knew 
hi© "^jedaiEc ways, wrote strongly against the marriage. Merck, 

: Crespel, Horn, and other friends, were all decidedly opposed to so 
incompatible a match. But of course the lovers were only thrown 
Iploser together by these attempts to separate them. 

A certain Demoiselle Delf managed to overcome objections, and 
gain the consent of both families. “How she commenced it, how 
1 the got over the difficulties I know not, hut one evening she came to 
us bringing the consent. 4 Take each other’s hands,’ she cried in a 
half pathetic, half imperious manner : I advanced to Lili and held 
out my hand: in it she placed bers, not indeed reluctantly, yet 
slowly. With a deep sigh we sank into each other’s arms greatly 
agitated.” No formal betrothal seeins to have taken place. Indeed, 
the consent which was obtained seems in nowise to have altered the 
feeling of friends and relatives. The nearer marriage seemed, the 
more impracticable it appeared. To Goethe, after the fifst flush of 
ioy had subsided, the idea of marriage was in itself enough to make 
him uneasy, and to sharpen hie sense of the disparity in station. 
The arrival of the two Counts Stolberg, and their proposal that he 
should accompany them in a tour through Switzerland, gave an ex- 
cuse for freeing himself from Lili, 44 as an experiment to try whether 
he could renounce her.” 


Before accompanying him on his journey, it is necessary to cast a 
retrospective glance at some biographical details, omitted while the 
story of Lili was narrated. The mornings were devoted to poetry, 
the middle of the day to jurisprudence. Poetry was the breathing- 
room of his heart. In it he sought to escape from the burden of in- 
tolerable doubts. 44 If I did not write dramas I should be lost,” he 
t§Hs Augusta von Stolberg. Among these dramas we must place 
for which, as we learn from a letter to Merck, the publisher 
offered twenty dollars — that is to say, thieo-pounds sterling. What 
an insight this gives into the state of Literature; the author of two 
immensely popular works is offered three pounds for a dr ama in 
five acts 1 Poor Schiller, subsequently, was glad to write hisfanstee 
and translate memoirs for fifteen or eighteen shillings a sheet of 
sixteen pages. 

^ In Stella I can trace no biographical element, and ^ 
absence of this element makes the weakness of tlfe drama. Apoorer 
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pwriaotioa was newer owned by a g^at poet; although there have 
not been wanting critics to see in this also the broad handling of a 
master, it is jb he old story of the Count von Gleichen and his two 
wiwas* Fernando has deserted his wife, and formed an attachment 
to Stella ; but the peculiarity of the situation is, that he quitted Ce- 
cils*, bis wife, from no assignable cause, without even having outlived 
his love for her. He has indeed every reason to .respect and£$feerish 
her as the mother of his child, and as a high^rincipled^^irtuous 
woman ; but he flies from her like a coward, flies to one more pas- 
sionate, because she gives him the tranepqpsof paasfeaa in exchange 
for his wife’s calm affection. ,l*be two Women meet, and discover 
their love for the same man. y ^ -m ' 

Here is a fine dramalid collision. On the one side Fernando sees 
Duty in the shape of a noble, suffering wife, and an engaging daugh- 
ter ; on the other, Passion in the shape of a fascinating mistress. 
But with this suggestive subject Goethe has done little. He shows 
us the contemptible weakness of the wavering Fernando, but the 
subject he has not powerfully wrought out. As I cannot recommend 
any one to read this play, the two masterly touches it contains may 
here be cited. The following is delicately observed : 

We women believe in men ! In the ardour of passion they deceive themselves, how them 
can we help being deceived by them l 

This also is charming : Ferdinand returns to Stella after a long 
absence, and in their endearments she says : 

Stella. How we love you ! We do not think of the grief you caune u» ! 

Fernanda (stroking her hair). And lm« the grief made your hair grey? It w 
fortunate your hair is so golden . . . nay, none seems to have fallen out! (Takes the 
comb from her hair t which falls on her shoulders. He then twines the hair round his arm, 
exclaiming :) Rinaldo once more in the ancient chains ! 

Artists complain of the dearth of subjects ; will no one tiy his 
hand at that? Originally the denouement of this “ Play for lovers ” 
(as it was called) solved the difficulty by a romantic piece of bigamy. 
Fernando is about to fly with Cecilia — about to return to his duty, 
when bis wife— compassionating the situation of Stella, if Fernando 
should leave her — resolves to sacrifice her conjugal daims, and to| 
s hare him with Stella ! The curtain fklls as he embraces them both, 
€$3SEuSg,— “ Mine ! mine ! * 

This roused ve^m^_qppositioru It in 

fevoor of bigamy. The public dimly felt that, instead of being* 
proper solution of the problem, it was on the whole rather ridiculous. 
StiUiaore unsatisfactory however, if deeply considered, is the denoue- 
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t^^%faich was added when the play was produced at Weimar^aad 
takes the place of the original in his collected works* 
TKereon Fernando, unable to quit Stella, and unable to quit ; his 
wife, weeps with both, and blows his brains out* This is an evasion 
of the difficulty, not a solution. 

In 1798, a feeble translation of Stella was published in- England, 
and suggested to Canning his admirable caricature, The Rovers, fami- 
liar to all readers of the Antijacobin. Among the ludicrous passages 
of this parody is the famous vow of friendship : 

“ Matilda. A sudden thought strikes me. Let us swear an etern%l friendship. 

“ Cecilia. Let us agree to live together.” 

But this is really a very slight variation from the original : 

Stella. Madame ! Da fahrt mir ein Gedanke durch den Kopf— Wir wollen einander 
das seyn, was sie uns batten werden sollen! Wir wollen i>eisammen bleiben !— Hire 
Hand ! — ton diesera Augenblick an, lass’ ich Sie nieht ! 

( Besides Stella , he worked at Faust , translated fjolomon’s Song, 
and wrote the opera of Claudine von Villa Bella , several passages 
for Lavater’s Physiognomy , and many smaller poems. 

The Stolbergs, with whom the Swiss journey was made, were two 
ardent admirers of Klopstoek, and two specimens of the defiant 
“genius” class which scorned convention. They hated imaginary 
tyrants; outraged sober citizens by their reckless recurrence to a 
supposed 44 state of nature ; ” and astonished sensible citizens by their 
exaggerated notions of friendship. Merck was pitiless in his sarcasms 
and warnings. He could not tolerate the idea of Goethe’s travelling 
with these Burschen . But Goethe had too much of kindred devilry 
in him, breaking out at moments, to object to the wildness of his 
companions ; though he began to suspect all was not right when, 
after violating every other convenance, they insisted on bathing in 
public. 44 Nature ” having nothing to say against naked youths in the 
bright sunshine, what business had old Humdrum to cover its eyes 
with modest hands, and pretend to be shocked? However, so little 
prepossessed was Humdrum in favour of the Nude, that stones were 
showered upon these children of Nature ; a criticism which effectively 
modified their practice, if it failed to alter their views. 

Drinking the health of Stolberg’s mistress, and then dashing tile 
glasses against the wall to prevent their being desecrated by othjprlips 
after so solemn a consecration (a process which looked less herbic 
when item 9 d in the bill next day), and otherwise demeaning themselves 
like true children of 44 genius,” they passed a *ild andmeny time* 
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This Journey need not longer detain us. Two visits alone deserve 
mention. One was to Karl August, who was then in Karlsruhe arrang- 
ing his marriage with the Princess Luise, and who very pressingly 
invited the poet to Weimar. The other was to his sister Cornelia, 
who earnestly set before him all the objections to a marriage with 
Iili, “ I, made no promises,” he says, “although forced to confess 
that she had convinced me. I left her with that strange feeling in 
•my heart with which ‘passion nourishes itself; for the boy Cupid 
clings obstinately to the garment of Hope even when she is preparing 
with long strides to depart.” The image of Lili haunted him amid 
the lovely scenes of Nature : 

Dearest Lili, if I did not love thee, 

> j How entrancing were a scene like this ! 

Yet, my Lili, if I did not love thee, 

■\yhat were any bliss ? 

It was her imagq which endeared him to his native land. His father, 
always desirous he should see Italy, was now doubly anxious he 
should go there, as the surest means of a separation from Lili. 
But “ Lombardy and Italy,” says the poet, “ lay before me a strange 
land; while the dear home of Germany lay behind, full of sweet 
domesticities, and where — let me confess it — she lived who so long 
had enchained me, in whom my existence was centred. A little 
golden heart, which in my happiest hours I had received from her, 
still hung round my neck. I drew it forth and covered it with 
kisses.” 

On his return to Frankfort he learned that Lili’s friends had taken 
advantage of his absence to try and bring about a separation, arguing, 
not without justice, that his absence was a proof of lukewarmness. 
But Lili remained firm ; and it was said that she had declared herself 
willing to go with him to America. A sentence from the Autobio- 
graphy is worth quoting, as a specimen of that love “ so unlike the 
love to be found in novels,” which he declared had given a peculiar 
tone to hia narrative. It is in reference to this willingness of Lili to 
go to America: 64 the very thing which should have animated my 
hopes depressed them. My fair paternal house, only a few hundred 
paces from her, was after all more endurable and attractive than a 
remote, hazardous spot beyond the seas ! ” A sentence which recalls 
Gibbon’s antithesis, on his resignation of his early love : “ I sighed a^ 
a lover, I obeyed as a son.” 

Be was restless and unhappy during these mouths, for he waa not 
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aough to give up Lili, nor sufficiently In love to many her ; 
leus-of those who surrounded her, hurt by her coldness, he was 
every now and then led captive by her tenderness. Them were 
moments when bygone days seemed once more testored, aiMi then 
instantly vanished again. His poem of Lili x s MemgerU expresses 
his -surly disgust at the familiar faces which surround her. The Bear 
of the menagerie is a portrait of himself. " 

- Turning to Art for consolation, he began the tragedy o jEgmont^ 
Which he completed many years afterwards in Italy. It was a wort 
which demanded more repose than could be found in his present con- 
dition, and I hasten to the denouement of an episode,* which, amid 
fluctuations of feeling, steadily advanced to an end that must have 
been foreseen. The betrothal was cancelled. He was once more free. 
Free, but not happy. His heart still yearned for her,l:ather because 
tHere lay TnTnF nature a need of loving, than .because she was the 
woman fitted to share his life. He lingered about the house o’nights, 
wrapped in his mantle, satisfied if he could catch a. glimpse of her 
shadow on the blind, as she moved about the room. One night he 
heard her singing at the piano. His pulses throbbed, as he distin- 
guished Es own song : 

Wherefore so resistlessly dost draw me 
Into scenes so bright ? — 

the song he had written in the morning of their happiness 1 Her 
voice ceased. She rose, and walked up and down the room, little 
dreaming that her lover was beneath her window. 

To give decision to his wavering feelings, there came, most oppor- 
tunely, a visitor to Frankfort. This was in September. Karl August, 
with hie bride, on his way to Weimar, "once more pressed film lEo spend 
a few weeks at his court. The rapid inclination which had sprung 
up between the Prince and the Poet— the desire to see something of 
the great world— the desire, moreover, to quit Frankfort, all combined 
to make him eagerly accept the invitation. His father, indeed* tried 
l to dissuade him ; partly because he did not like the intercourse of 
plain citizens with princes ; partly because the recent experience of ' 
Voltaire with Frederick the Great seemed to point to an inevitable 
termination in disgrace, if not evaded by servility. His consent was 

C orbed at last, however, and Goethe quitted for ever the 

f. . ' . 

Eighteen months afterwards Lili married a ri ch banker, Bernhard 
vein Tikkheim% with whom she lived happily as wife and mother, 
though cherishing a tender romantic feeling for her early admirer. 
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imdtfaisall the more now tint he had become a world-famous poet.*' 
•Eighteen years afterwards w e catch a gli m pse of her, in a letter of the 
Countess von Baeulieu-Maconnay, who describes her as preserving a 
i veneration for the one being jwho had presoribed her path 
la me te who iiSd generously refused the sacrifice she had offered 
hijn, and whose spiritual influence had made her what she was.* 


* See Stake : .Goethe's Frauengestalten. 3rd AufL 1870, i., p. 289. 
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1775 to 1779. 


“ Quis novus hie nostris successit sedibus hospes ? 

Quern sese ore ferens ! quam forti pectore et armis ! 
Credo equidem, nec vana fides, genus esse Deorum.” 

Virgil . 

41 Tolle Zeiten hah' ich erlebt und hab' nicht ermangelt, 
Selbst auch thbricht zu sein wie es die Zeit mir gebot.” 


CHAPTEE I. 

WEIMAR IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

On the 7th of November, 1775, Goethe, aged_ twenty-six, arrived 
at the little city on the banks of the Ilm, where his long residence 
was to confer on an insignificant Duchy the immortal renown of a 
German .Athens. 

" Small indeed is the space occupied on the map by the Duchy of 
Saxe-Weimar ; yet the historian of the German Courts declares, and 
truly, that after Berlin there is no Court of which the nation is so 
proud.* Frederick the Great and Wolfgang Goethe have raised 
these Courts into centres of undying interest. ' Of WeTmar it is 
necessary we should form a distinct idea, if we would understand the 
outward life of the poet. 

Klein ist enter den Fiireten Germaniens freilich der meine, 

Kura und sckmul ist sein Land, massig nur was er vermag. 

“ Small among German princes is mine, poor and narrow his king- 
dom, limited his power of doing good.” Thus sings Goethe in that 
poem, so honourable to both, wherein he acknowledges his debt to 
Karl August. The geographical importance of Weimar was, and is, 
small; but we in England have proud reason to know how great a,, 
place in the world can be filled by a nation whose place is trivial .on * 
the map. We know, moreover, that the Athens, whieh it is the 
pride of Weimar to chum as a patronymic, was but a dot upon the 
* Yukbr : Qmhtehtt tor Deuleekm Bo/e eeii tor Btfomtttito, rol. jam, p. 3. 
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0xf*6e of Europe, a dot of earthy feeding some twenty thousand free- 
men, who not only extended the empire of their arms from Euboea to 
the Thracian Bosphorus, but who left their glories in Literature, 
Philosophy, and Art, as marvels and as models for the civilized world. 
It is interesting therefore to know how small this Duchy of Saxo- 
Weimar was, that we may appreciate the influence exercised by 
means so circumscribed* We must know how absurdly scant th e in - 
come of its generous prince, who, as I am credibly informed, would 
Occasionally supply the deficiencies of his purse by the princely un- 
princeline88 of^Belling to the Jews a diamond ring, or ancestral snuff- 
box, that he might hand the proceeds to some struggling artist or 
poet. I mention this lest it should be supposed that a sarcastic spirit 
has dictated the enumeration of unimposing details, in the following 
attempt to reconstruct some image of Weimar and its Court. 

Weimar is an ancient city on the Ilm, a small stream rising in the* 
Thuringian forests, ani losing itself in theSaal, at Jena; this stream 
(on which the^sole navigation seems to be that of ducks) meanders 
peacefully through pleasant valleys, except during the rainy season, 
when mountain-torrents swell its current, and overflow its banks. 
The Trent, between Trentham and Stafford — M the smug and silver 
Trent,” as Shakspeare calls it — will give an idea of this stream. The» 
town is charmingly placed in the Ilm valley, and stands some eight\ 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. 46 Weimar,” says the old 
topographer, Mathew Merian, “ is Weinmar , because it was the wine 
market for Jena and its environs. Others say it was because some 
one here in ancient days began to plant the vine, who was hence called 
Weinmayer. But of this each reader may believe just what he 
pleases.” * 

On a first acquaintance, Weimar seems more like a village border- 
ing a park, than a capital with a Court, having all courtly environ- 
ments. It is so- quiet, so simple ; and although ancient in its archi- 
tecture, has ndne of the picturesqueness which delights the eye in 
post old German cities. The stone-coloured, light brown, and apple- 
green houses have high-peaked slanting roofs, but no quaint gables, 
no caprices of architectural fancy, none of the mingling of varied 
styles which elsewhere charms the traveller. One learns to love its 
quiet simple streets, and pleasant paths, fit theatre for the simple actors 
moving across the scene ; but one must live these some time to die* 
cow its charm. The aspect it presented, when Goethe arrived, was of 
course very different from that presented now (in 1SS4); but by diligent 

* Tbpogra pfy Suferiorit Saxonia, Thuringia, e£c.,,|6&0, p. 18a 
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!#4uifejr may git same rough imago of the place restored* Fftft 
%rf| that the city walls were still erect : gates and portcullis 
itill spoke of days of warfare. Within these walls were* six or seven 
hundred houses, not more, most of them very ancient. Under these 
roofs were about seven thousand inhabitants-— for the most part not 
handsome* The city gates were strictly guarded. No one could pass 
‘through them in cart or carriage without leaving his name in the 
sentinel’s book ; even Goethe, minister and favourite, could not escape 
this tiresome formality ; as we gather from one of his letters to the 
Frau von Stein, directing her to go out alone, and meet him beyond 
the gates, lest their exit together should be known. During Sunday 
service a chain was thrown across the streets leading to the church, 
to bar out all passengers ; a practice to this day partially retained : 
^he chain is fastened, but the passengers step over it without cere- 
mony. There was little safety at night in those silent streets ; for if 
you were in no great danger from marauders, you were in constant 
danger of breaking a limb in some hole or other ; the* idea of light- 
ing streets not having presented itself to the Thuringian mind. In 
the year 1685, the streets of London were first lighted with lamps; 
*in 1775 Germany had not yet ventured on that experiment. If in 
1854 Weimar is still innocent of gas, and perplexes its inhabitants 
with the dim obscurity of an occasional oil-lamp slung on a cord 
across the streets, we can understand that in 1775 it had uiot even 
advanced so far. And our supposition is exact.* 

The palace, which now forms three sides of a quadrangle, and is 
truly palatial in appearance, was in ashes when Goethe arrived. ‘ 
The ducal pair inhabited the Furstenhaus, which stands opposite. 
The park was not in existence. In its place there was the Welache 
Garten, a garden arranged after the pattern of Versailles, with trees 
trimmed into set shapes, with square beds, canals, bridges, and a 
Babylonic spiral tower called Die Schnecke, in which the people 
/assembled to hear music, and to enjoy punch and sweet cakes. To 
the left of this garden stood the nucleus of the present park, and a 
^ooded mass stretching as far as Upper Weimar. 

Saxe-Weimar has no trade, no manufactures, no animation of com* 
mercial, political, or even theological activity. This part of Saxony, 
be it remembered, was the home and shelter. o£ Protestantism in its 
birth. Only a few miles from Weimar stands the Wartb urg , where 

* In a decree made at Cassel, in 177$. this sentence Is noticeable : <*Xn every house 
as so on as the alarum sounds at night, every inhabitant must hold out a lighted lantern, 
in order that the people may find their Way in the streets,"— Quoted byrnmunli : 
DtuiscMand Ira Jakrfowdert, i., p. 370. Wr 
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Lather, in the disguise of Squire George, lived ill safety, translating, 
the Bible, and hurling his inkstand at the head of Satan, like a 
rough-handed disputant as he was. In the market-place of Weimar 
stand, to this day, two houses from the windows of which Tetzel 
advertised his indulgences, and Luther afterwards in fiery indignation 
fulminated against them. These records of religious struggle still 
remain, but are no longer suggestions for the continuance of the 
strife. The fire is burnt out ; and perhaps in no city of Europe is 
theology so placid, so entirely at rest. The Wartburg still rears its 
^picturesque eminence over the lovely Thuringian valleys ; and 
Luther’s room is visited by thousands of pilgrims ; but in this very 
palace of the Wartburg, beside the room where Luther struggled 
with Satan, the visitors are shown the Banqueting Hall of the Min- 
nesingers, where poet challenged poet, and the Sdngerkrieg y or Min- 
strels’ Contest, was celebrated. The contrast may be carried further. 
It may be taken as a symbol of the intellectual condition of Saxe- 
Weimar, that while the relics of Luther are simply preserved, the 
Minstrel Hall is now being restored in more than its pristine splen- 
dour. Luther&n theology is crumbling away, just as the famous 
inkspot has disappeared beneath the gradual scrapings of visitors’ 
penknives ; but the minstrelsy of which the Germans are so proud, 
daily receives fresh honour and adulation. Nor is this adulation a 
mere revival. Every year the Wartburg saw assembled the members 
of that numerous family (the Bachs) which, driven from Hungary in 
the early period of Reform, had settled in Saxony, and had given, 
besides the great John Sebastian Bach, many noble musicians to the 
world. Too numerous to gain a livelihood in one city, the Bachs 
agreed to meet every year at the Wartburg. This custom, which 
was continued till the close of the eighteenth century, not only pre- 
sented the singular spectacle of one family consisting of no less than 
a hundred and twenty musicians, but was also the occasion of mu- 
sical entertainments such as were never heard before. They began- 
by religious hymns, sung in chorus ; they then took for their theme 
some popular song, comic or licentious, varying it by the improvisa- 
tion of four, five, or six parts; these improvisations were named 
Quolibets, and are considered by many writers to have been the 
origin of German opera. 

theologic fire has long burnt itself out in Thuringia. In 
Weimar, where Luther preached, another preacher came, whom we 
Skttow as Goethe. In the old church there is one portrait of Luther, 
painted by bis f$hpd Lucas Krandch, greatly poised, as well it may 
but for this%ne poitrait of Luther, thenj|. are % hundred of 
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I| is not ^Luther, but Goethe, they think of here ; , poetry, 
jr,is the glory of Weimar. And, corresponding with this. 
We find the dominant characteristic of the place to be no •magnificent 
church, no picturesque ancient buildings, no visible image of the 
earlier ages, but the sweet serenity of a lovely park. , The park fills 
the foreground of the picture, and always rises first in the memory. 
Any one who has spent happy hours wandering through its sunny 
Wilks and winding shades, watching its beauties changing through 
the fulness of summer, and the striking contrasts of autumn as it 
deepens into winter, will easily understand how Goethe could have 
been content to live in so small a city, which had, besides its nest of 
friends, so charming a park. It was indeed mainly his own creation ; 
and as it filled a large space in his life, it demands more than a pass- 
ing allusion here. 

Southwards from the palace it begins, with no obstacle of wall or 
iron gate, servant or sentinel, to seem to shut us out, so let us enter 
and look round. In the dew of morning, and in the silbnce of moon- 
light, we may wander undisturbed as if in our own grounds. The 
land stretches for miles away without barrier ; park ahd yellow corn- 
lands forming one friendly expanse. If we pass into it from the 
palace gates, a winding path to the right conducts us into the Belve- 
dere Altee : a magnificent avenue of chestnut trees, two miles long, 
stretching from the new street to the summer palace of Belvedere. 
This affords a shaded promenade along the park, in summer grateful 
"for its coolness, in autumn looking like an avenue of golden trees. 
It terminates in the gardens of the Belvedere, which has its park 
also beautifully disposed. Here the Weimarians resort, to enjoy the 
fresh air after their fashion, namely, with accompaniments of bad 
beer, questionable coffee, and detestable tobacco. 

If, instead of turning into the Belvedere Allee, we keep within 
the park, our walks are so numerous that choice becomes perplexing* 
Let us cross the Stem Brilcke , a bridge leading from the palace. 
Turning to our right we pass along through noble trees, charmed by 


% 


“ The sound of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
Which to the quiet trees all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.*' 


We reach the broad road leading to Upper Weimar. On this road, 
-which skirts & meadow washed by the Ilm, we shall pass Goethe’s 
0artmhau8 (Garden House, to be described hereafter), and then 
winding round the meadow, cfoss another brig^, and enter a 
shadowy path, picturesque with well-grouped ^roes — the s cdemn 
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pine, the beech, whose dark green patches of moss increase the 
brilliancy of its silver bark, the weeping birch with its aity elegance 
of form, the plane tree, the elm, the chestnut and the mountain ash 
brilliant with berries hanging like clusters of coral against the deep 
blue of the sky. One steep side of this path is craggy with masses 
of moss-covered rock ; beneath the other flows the Ilm. A few paces 
from the bridge which leads us here stands the Borkenhaue (Bark 
House), a hermit's hut, erected by Goethe for a f§te of the duchess, 
and subsequently the favourite residence of the duke. It is only 
twenty feet long and fourteen deep, built entirely of wood, and plas- 
tered (so to speak) with the bark of trees. It rests against a rock 
amid the trees, and is surrounded by a wooden gallery, reached by 
rough wooden steps. Where is the prince who would live in such a 
hut now-a-days ? Where are the ministers who would attend coun- 
cil in such a hut ? Yet, here Karl August lived alone, glad to escape 
from the tedium of etiquette, and the palling pleasures of a little 
court. Herq he debated affairs of state, not less momentous to him 
because they were trivial in European politics. Here he bathed in 
the Ilm running beneath. . Here he could see the Garden-house of 
his poet, and telegraph to him across the Park. In this single room, 
which was at once dining-room, council-chamber, study, and bed- 
room, the manly duke lived alone for months. 

From the Borkenhaus a small flight of stone steps conducts us to 
a mimic Kuin, and thence a narrow winding path leads to a stone 
monument, interesting as a witness to the growth of a mythos. It is 
an antique column, four feet high, round which a serpent winds, in the 
act of devouring the offering cakes on the top. The inscription says, 
Qenio Loci . ‘ But the Weimar plebs, disregarding antique symbols, 
and imperfectly acquainted with Yirgil, has a legend to tell ; a legend 
sprung, no one knows whence, rapid and mysterious as the growth, 
of fungi, like most legends, to satisfy the imperious craving for 
explanations ; a legend which certifies how, formerly, a huge ser- 
pent dwelt in this spot, the terror of Weimar, until a cunning baker 
bethought him of placing poisoned cakes within the monster's 
reach ; and when the greedy ignorance of the serpent had relief^ 
Weimar of the monster, a grateful people erected this monument to 
an energetic and inventive baker. Et voila, comme on icrit 
Pkfat&ire. 

, I will not fatigue the reader by dragging him all over this much- 
loved park, which must be enjoyed directly, not through description 5* 

* II a fuller deagtiotion be desired, the reader will Sad onein the charming pages of 
$*48ft*s Weimar to which I take this occasion of aofciowledgfog a large debt 
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otityoi sghfor present purposes if it be added that, while the summer 
p^ttje of Be Ivedere is connected with Weimar by the chestnut avenue, 
thh summer palace and park of Tiefurt is also connected with Weimar 
by & richly-wooded road, the Webicht. This Tiefurt is a tiny little 
place, quite acuriosity of diminutiveness. The park, through which 
Tuns a branch of the Ilm, is tiny but picturesque. The upper story 
of the palace is a labyrinth of tiny rooms, some of them so small 
that, standing with your back against one wall, you? can touch the 
opposite wall with your hand. It was here the Duchess Amalia lived. 

u I have lived here fifty years,” said Goethe to Eckermann, “ and 
where have I not been ? but I was always glad to return to Weimar.” 
The stranger may wonder wherein lies the charm ; but a residence at 
Weimar soon reveals the secret. Among the charms are the envi- 
rons. First there is Ettersburg, with its palace, woods, and park, 
some seven miles distant. Then there is Bercka with its charming 
valley, dear to all pedestrians, within half-a-dozen miles ; a little 
further is Jena and its enchanting valley, from whose heights we look 
down on the sombre city, rendered illustrious by so many sounding 
names. Jena was to science what Weimar was to poetry. Assembled 
there wer<Tmen like Griesbach, Paulus, Baumgarten-Crusius, and 
Danz, to teach theology ; Scbelling, Fichte, Hegel, Reinbold, and 
Fries, to teach philosophy ; Loder, Hufeland, Oken, Dobereiner, to 
teach science ; Luden, Schultz, and others, for history. The Schlegels 
and the^ Humboldts also lent their lustre to the place. Besides Jena, 
we must mention llmenau, Eisenach, the Thuringian forests, and the 
valley of the Saal : environs attractive enough for the most restless 
wanderer. 

Having thus sketched the main features of the place , it will now 
be desirable to give some indication of the times, that we may under- 
stand the atmosphere in which Goethe lived. Difficult as the restora- 
tion of Weimar has been to me, and only possible through the aid of 
what still remains from the old time, the difficulty has been tenfold 
with regard to the more changing aspects of society and opinion. 
Curiously enough the Germans, famous for writing on all subjects, 
have produced no work on the state of manners and the domestic 
conditions of this much be-written period. The books on Goethe 
are endless; there is not one which tells us of the outward circum- 
stances among which he moved. From far and wide I have gathered 
together some details which may aid in forming a picture. . 

Remember that we are in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The French Revolution is as yet only gathering its forces together! 
nearly twenty years must elapse before the storm bqgiia. The chasten 
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between that time and our own is vast and deep* Every detail 
speaks of it. To begin with Science — everywhere the torch of civi* 
lisation — it is enough to say that Chemistry did not then exist* 
Abundant materials indeed existed, hut that which makes a Science, 
via., the power of previeion based on quantitative knowledge, was 
still absent ; and Alchemy maintained its place among the conflicting 
hypotheses of the day. Goethe in Frankfort was busy with re- 
searches after the 46 virgin earth.” The philosopher’s stone had 
many eager seekers. In 1787 Semler sent to the Academy of Berlin 
his discovery that gold grew in a certain atmospheric salt, when 
kept moist and warm. Klaproth, in the name of the Academy, ex- 
amined this salt, and found indeed gold leaf in it — which had been 
put there by Semler’s servant to encourage his master’s credulity. 
This age, so incredulous in religion, was credulous in science. In 
spite of all the labours of the Encyclopedists, in spite of all the 
philosophic and religious “enlightenment,” in spite of Voltaire and 
La Mettrie, was possible for Count St. Germain and Cagliostro to 
delude thousands : and Casanova found a dupe in the Marquise d’Urfe, 
who believed h$ could restore her youth, and make the moon im- 
pregnate her ! It was in 1774 that Mesmer astonished Vienna with 
his marvels of mystic magnetism* The secret societies of Freemasons 
and Illuminati, mystic in their ceremonies and chimerical in their 
hopes — now in quest of the philosopher’s stone, now in quest of the 
perfectibility of mankind — a mixture of religious, political, and mys- 
tical reveries, flourished in all parts of Germany, and in all circles. 

. -With Science in so imperfect a condition, we are sure to find a cor- 
responding poverty in material comfort and luxury. High-roads, for 
example, were only found in certain parts of Germany ; Prussia had 
no chaussee till 1787. Milestones were unknown, although finger- 
posts existed. Instead of facilitating the transit of travellers, it was 
thought good political economy to obstruct them, for the longer they 
remained the more money they spent in the country. A century 
earlier, stage coaches were known in England; but in Germany, 
public conveyances, very rude to this day in places where no rail- 
way exists, were few and miserable ; nothing but open carts with 
unstuffed seats. Diligences on springs were unknown before 1800 ; 
and what they were, not many years ago, many readers doubtless 
remember. Then as to speed. In 1754 there was “the flying 
coach w running from Manchester to London, but taking four days 
and a half on the journey. In 1763 there was a coach between 
Edinburgh and London, once a month ; it passed twelve or fourteen 
dayeun the road jjb though even in our own stage-coach day* the 
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,4iffe%»ce vas performed in forty-eight hours. And as Englandwas 
'4 busy nation, always Sn a hurry, we may gather from these details 
sdihe idea of the rapidity of German travel. Germans were not 
flurried by agitations as to loss of time: if you travelled post,* it 
was said with pride that seldom more than an hour’s, waiting was ne- 
cessary /beTore the horses were got ready, — at least on frequented 
routes. Mail travelling was at the rate of five English miles Jn an 
: hour and a quarter. Letters took nine days from Berlin to Frank- 
fort (which in 1854 required only twenty-four hours). §o slow was 
the communication of news that, as we learn from the Stein oorre- 
.^ondence, the death of Frederick the Great was only known in 
I Carlsbad as a rumour a week afterward. “By this time,” writes 
* Goethe, “you must know in Weimar if it be true.” With these 
obstacles to locomotion, it was natural that men travelled but rarely, 
and mostly on horseback. What the inns were may be imagined 
from the infrequency of travellers, and the general state of domestic 
comfort. 

The absence of comfort and luxury (luxury as distinguished from 
ornament) may be gathered from the Memoirs of the time, and from 
such works as Bertuch’s Mode Journal . /Such necessities as good 
locks, doors that shut, drawers opening v easily, tolerable knives, 
carts on springs, or beds fit for a Christian of any other than the 
German persuasion, are still rarities in Thuringia! ; but in those days, 
when sewers were undreamed of, and a post-office was only a vision, 
much that we moderns consider as comfort was necessarily wanting. 
The furniture, even of palaces, was extremely simple. In the houses 
of wealthy bourgeois, chairs and tables were of common deal ; not until 
the close of the eighteenth century did mahogany make its appear- 
ance. Looking-glasses followed. The chairs were covered with a 
coarse green cloth ; the tables likewise ; and carpets are only now 
beginning to loom upon the national mind as a possible luxury. 
The windows were hung with woollen curtains, when the extrava- 
gance of curtains was ventured on. JEasy chairs were unknown ; 
the only armchair allowed was the so-called Grandfather $ chawr, 
which was reserved for the dignity of grey hairs, or the feebleness 
of age. 

The salon de reception , or drawing-room, into which greatly- 
honoured visitors were shown, had of course a kind of Sunday splen- 
dour, not dimmed by week-day familiarity. There hung the curtains ; 
the stalls were adorned with family portraits of some work of native 
talent ; the tables alluring the eye with china, in guise of cups, 

' vases, impossible shepherds and very allegorical dogs. Into this 
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room tbe honoured visitor was ushered ; and there, no matter what 
the hour^ refr eshment of soma .kind . was handed. This custom — 
a compound, product of hospitality and bad inns— lingered until 
lately in England, and perhaps is still not unknown in provincial 
towns. 

On eating and drinking was spent the surplus now devoted to 
finery. No One then, except gentlemen of the first water, boasted 
of a gold snuff-box ; even a gold-headed cane was an unusual ele- 
gance. The dandy contented himself with a silver watch. , The fine 
lady blazoned herself with a gold watch and heavy chain ; but it was ! 
an heirloom ! To see a modern dinner service glittering with silver, 
glass, and china, and to think that even the nobility in those days 
ate off pewter, is enough to make the lapse of time very vivid to us. 
A silver teapot and teatray were held as princely magnificence. 

The manners were roujli and simple. The journeymen ate at the 
game table with their masters, and joined in the coarse jokes which 
then passed* for hilarity. Filial obedience was rigidly enforced ; 
the stick or strap not unfrequently aiding parental authority. Even 
the brothers # exercised an almost paternal authority over their 
sisters. Indeed, the position of women was by no means such 
as our women can hear of with patience ; not only were they kept 
under the paternal, marital, and fraternal yoke, but society limited 
their actions by its prejudices still more than it does now. No 
.woman of the better class of citizens could go out alone; the 
I servant girl followed her to church, to a shop, or even to the pro- 
raenade. 

The coarseness of language may be imagined from our own lite- 
rature of that period. The roughness of manners is shown by such 
a scene as that in Wilhelm Meister , where the Scheme Seele in her 
confessions (speaking of high, well-born society) narrates how, at an 
evening party, forfeits were introduced ; one of these forfeits is, that 
a gentleman shall say something gallant to every lady present; he 
whispers in the ear of a lady, who boxes his ears, and boxes it witfy 
such violence that the powder from his hair flies into a lady’s eyes; 
when she is enabled to see again, it is to see that her husband 
has drawn his sword, and stabbed the offender, and that a duel, 
in the very presence of these women, is only prevented by one of the 
combatants being dragged from the room. 

* The foregoing survey would be incomplete without some notide of 
the prices of things ; the more so as we shall learn hereafter that the 
pension Karl August gave Schiller was 200 thalers — about 3 OL iff 
; our money ; tha£ the salary of Seekendorf as K&mmerkerr w as only 
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6^ibaler&, or about 1002 ; and that the salary G-oethe receited^ ae 
QpMpor of Legation, was only JL,2 00_ 
annum. It is necessary I should indicate something like the ml 
rSthtion of these sums to the expense of living. We find, in 
Schiller’s correspondence with Korner, that he hires a riding-horse 
for sixpence a day (vol. i. p. 84), and gets a manuscript fairly copied 
at the rate of three halfpence a sheet of sixteen pages (vol. i. p. 92) — * 
with us the charge is twopence for every seventy-two words ; the 
whole of Don Carlos cost but three and sixpence for copying. He 
hires a famished apartment, consisting of two rooms and a bedroom, 
for two pounds twelve and sixpence a quarter (Charlotte von Kalb 
writing to Jean Paul, November 1776, says his lodgings will only 
cost him ten dollars, or thirty shillings, a quarter); while his male 
servant, who in case of need can act as secretary, is to be had for 
eighteen shillings a quarter (vol. i. p. 111). Reckoning up his ex- 
penses he says, 6 Washing, servants, the barber, and such things, 
all paid quarterly, and none exceeding six shillings ; sqthat, speak- 
ing in round numbers, I shall hardly need more than four hundred 
and fifty dollars ” (vol. ii. p. 94) — that is, about 702. a year. Even 
when he is married, and sees a family growing round him, he says, 
46 With eight hundred dollars I can live here, in Jena, charmingly — 
reoht artig ” (vol. ii. p. 153). 

It is evident that in Weimar they led no very s um ptuous life. 
A small provincial town overshadowed by a Court, its modes of life 
were the expression of this contrast. The people, a slow, heavy, un- 
graceful, ignorant, but good-natured, happy, honest race, feeding on 
blkck bread and sausages ; rising higher, there were the cultivated 
Classes of employes, artists, and professors ; and higher still, the 
aristocracy. In the theatre, until 1825, the nobility alone were 
allowed admission to the boxes, and when the Jena students crowded 
the pit, elbowing out the Weimar public, that public was forced to 
return home, or jostle with the students for seats in pit and gallery. 
Even when the theatre was rebuilt, and the bourgeoisie was permitted 
a place in the boxes, its place was on the left side of the house, the. 
right being rigorously reserved for the Fons. This continued until 
1848 ; since that year of revolutions the public has had the place xt 
can pay for. 

It is quite true, the Weimar court but little corresponded with 
those conceptions of grandeur, magnificence, and historical or polit- 
ical importance, with which the name of court is usually associated. 
But just as in gambling the feelings are agitated less ly the greats 
ness of the stake than by the variations of fortune so m the social 
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gmbKng of court intrigue, there is the same ambition and agitation, 
wither the green cloth be an empire or a duchy. Within its limits 
SaxeWeimar displayed all that an imperial court displays in larger 
proportions : it had its ministers, its army, its chamberlains, pages, 
and sycophants. Court favour, and disgrace, elevated and de- 
pressed, as if they had been imperial smiles, or autocratic frowns. 
A. standing army of six hundred men, with cavalry of fifty hus- 
sars, had its War Department, with war minister, secretary, and 
clerk.* 

As the nobles formed the predominating element of Weimar, we t 
see at once how, in spite of the influence of Karl August, and the 
remarkable men he assembled round him, no real public for Art could 
be found there. Some of the courtiers played more or less with Art ; 
some had real feeling for it; but the majority set decided faces 
against all the beaux esprits . When the Duchess Amalia travelled 
with Merck in 1778, Weimar was loud in anticipatory grumblings; 
“She will doubtless bring back some bel esprit picked up en route!* 
was the common cry. And really when we have learned, as we 
shall learn in a /uture chapter, the habits of these beaux esprits^ and 
their way of making life “genial,” impartiality will force us to confess 
that this imperfect sympathy on the part of the Vons was not without 
its reason. 

Not without profound significance is this fact that in Weimar the 
poet found a Circle, but no Public. To welcome his productions 
there were friends and admirers ; there was no Nation. Germany had 
.no public ; nor has it to this day (1854). It was, and is, a collection 
ofcities, not a Nation. To appreciate by contrast the full significance 
of such a condition we must look at Greece and Rome. There the 
history of Art tells the same story as is everywhere told by the history 
of human effort* It tells us that to reach the height of perfection 
there must be the co-operation of the Nation with individual Genius. 
Thus also it ^s necessary for the development of science that science 
should cease to be the speculation of a few, and become the minister 
of the many; from the constant pressure of unsatisfied wants , 
science receives ite energetic stimulus ; and its highest reward is the 
sailefaetibn of those wants. In Art the same law holds. The whole 
Athenian Nation co-operated with its artists ; and this is one cause 
why Athenian Art rose into unsurpassed splendotir. Art was not 
the occupation of a few, ministering to the luxury of a few ; it was 

* Lest this should appear too ridiculoos, I will add that on# of the tm&U | 

priaee*(tbe Gba* vow Lthbobo Sttroii) kept a corps of bueeaw. which consisted e f a 
«ix officers* mod lyo private * l 
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the luxury of alL Its triumphs were not hidden in galleries and 
they blazed in the noonday sun ; they were admired and 
criticised by the whole people ; and, as Aristotle expressly says, every 
free citizen was from youth upwards a critic of Art. Sophocles 
wrote for all Athens, and by all Athens was applauded. The theatre 
» Was open to all free citizens. Phidias and Praxiteles, Scopas and 
Myron, wrought their marvels in brass and marble, as expressions of 
a national faith, and the delights of a national mind. Temples and 

1 market-places, public groves and public walks, were the galleries 
wherein these sculptors placed their works. The public treasury was 
liberal in its rewards ; and the rivalry of private munificence was not 
displayed to secure works for private galleries, but to enrich the 
public possessions. In this spirit the citizens of Gnidos chose to con- 
tinue the payment of an onerous tribute rather than suffer their statue 
of Venus to quit their city. And when some murmurs rose against 
the expense which Pericles was incurring in the building of the 
Parthenon, he silenced those murmurs by the threap of furnishing 
the money from his private purse, and then placing his name on the 
majestic work. , 

Stahr, who has eloquently described the effects of such national 
co-operation in Art, compares the similar influence of publicity 
during the Middle Ages, when the great painters and sculptors placed 
their works in cathedrals, open all day long, — in council-houses and 
market-places, whither the people thronged, — with the fact that in 
our day Art finds refuge in the galleries of private persons, or in 
museums closed on Sundays and holidays.* 

Nor is this all. The effect of Art upon the Nation is visible in 
the striking fact that in Greece and Pome the truly great men were 
crowned by the public, not neglected for any artist who pandered to 
the fashion and the tastes of the few, or who flattered the first impres- 
sions of the many. It was young Phidias whom the Athenians chose 
\ *to carve the statue of Pallas Athene, and to build "Parthenon. 
Suppose Phidias had been an Eng^ he have been 

selected by government to give the nation a statue of Wellington, or 
to build the Houses of Parliament ? The names most reverenced by 
contemporaries in Greece, and in Italy, are the names which posfcdtty 
has declared to be the highest. Necessarily so. The verdict o£ the 
public, when that public includes the whole intelligence of tbe hation, 
must be the correct verdict in Art. * ./'*•; 

i * See hi* Zbrat, pp t 1*7-161. u \ * 
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THE NOTABILITIES OF WEIMAR. 

The Dowager Duchess Amalia. Mile. Gochhausen. Wieland. Einsiedel. Corona 

* Schroter. Bertuch. Musseus. Seckendorf. The Duchess Luise. Karl August. 

, Graftal Werther. Frau von Stein. Knobel. Herder. 

Having endeavoured to reconstruct some image of Weimar and its 
people, we may now descend from generals to particulars, and sketch 
rapidly the principal figures which will move across that scene, during 
the first year of Goethe's residence. 

The Dowager Duchess Amalia is a very interesting figure. She 
had tKTHmns^ "with "Its capriciousness, love of pleasure, 

and frivolity ; but she had also a mind well cultivated, not poorly 
gifted, and ready in appreciating men of talent. Although a" niece 
of Frederick the Great, she did not follow the princely fashion oFtTfe 
day, and turn her eyes away from German Literature to fix them 
only upon France. She chose Wieland as the tutor of her son, and 
made him her own dear friend. Schiller, a rash judge of persons, 

• and not very keen in his perception of woman’s character, wrote to 

Korner, after his first interview with the duchess : “ She has made no 
conquest of me. I cannot like her physiognomy. Her intellect is 
extremely limited, nothing interests her but what is based on the 
sensuous : hence the taste she has, or affects to have, for music, paint- 
ing, and the rest. She is a composer herself, and has . set Goethe’s 
Erwin tend Jplmire to music. She speaks little ; but has, at any rate, * 
the merit of throwing aside ail the stiffness of ceremony.” Schiller’B 
Verdict cannot be accepted by any one who reflects that besides her 
appreciation of men of talent, who found delight in her society, she 
learned Greek from Wieland, read Aristophanes, and translated Pro- 
pertius, was a musical composer, a tolerable judge of art, discussed 
politick with the Abb6 Baynai and Greek and Italian Literature with 
Villqisonji that moreover, with all her multifarious reading and en<i 
joyments, she contrived to supeng^ud^^ ber 

magage her kingdom witbrn^ This is not to be ddae^ 

by aa& “extrex^ iatefieek* * 
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K0^fh6* li sensuous basis ” alluded to by Schiller was 
!One sees it in her portraits. One sees it also in the glimpses of 'her 
joyous, pleasure-loving existence. Biographers and eulogists omit 
such details* for in general the biographical mind moves only through 
periods Of rhetoric, which may be applied with equal felicity to every 
prince or princess of whom it is the cue to speak. But it is by such 
details that the image of the duchess can alone be made a living one. 
Here, for example, is a sketch of her, given by an anonymous tra- 
veller *: — “She is small in stature, good-looking, with a very spirits 
elle physiognomy; she. has the Brunswick nose, lovely hands and 
feet, a light yet princely gait, speaks well but rapidly, and has some- 
thing amiable and fascinating in her nature. . . . This evening there 
was a Redoute, tickets one gulden (two francs) each. The Court 
arrived at eight. The duchess was magnificent, en domino , and bril- 
liant with jewels. She dances well, lightly and gracefully. The 
young princes, who were attired as Zephyr and Amour, also danced 
well. The masquerade was very full, lively, and varied. A faro 
table was laid out : the smallest stake being half a gulden. The 
duchess staked dollars and half-louis, played generously and lost. 
But as she was glad to dance, she did not play long. She danced 
with every mask who invited her, and stayed till nearly three o’clock 
when almost every one had gone home.” The same writer also speaks 
of another Redoute : — “ The duchess appeared en reine grecqtie. , a 
very beautiful costume, which suited her well. The ball was very 
brilliant; some students from Jena were there. At the last ball of 
the season, the duchess sent me one of her own Savoyard dresses, 
and I was /rise and dressed like a woman by the Countess von (xorte’s 
maid. The young count was likewise dressed as a woman, and we 
went to Court so, dined there, and drove thence to the ball, which 
lasted till six o’clock.” 

This pleasure-loving duchess, who knew so well how to manage 
her kingdom, cared little for the dignities of her state. Accord- 
ing to^ Wieland, she lived sometimes in student f ashio n, especially 
at Belvedere, where student-songs, not always the most decoroui] 
rang joyously through the moonlit gardens. Driving once |^h 
seven friends in a haycart from Tiefurt, and overtaken by a storm, 
she made no more ado but drew over her light clothing Wieland’s 
greatcoat, and in that costume drove on* 

Her Jetters, especially those to Goethe’s mother, several of wMeh 
^ I have seenTltave great heartiness, and the meet complete absence 

i , * Quoted from BaaKotnuu by Vxbsb: Geschk&te der Dmtechm lEjfc, to L xxvrii., 

i {>. SO. '■ ■ 
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#5$ anything like formality. In one of them, I remember, she Apolo- 
gises for not having written for some time, not from want of friend- 
ship, but lack of news : to show that she has been thinking of FrauX 
Aj$h she sends her a pair of garters worked by herself. « Lithe 
Frau Aja I ” she writes on another occasion, “ my joy at the receipt 
of your letter is not easily described, nor will I attempt it, for true 
feelings are too sacred to be set down in black and white. You 
know, dear mother, what you are to me, and can believe how infi- # 
lately your remembrance of me has rejoiced me.” * 

Beside the figure of the Duchess Amalia, we see that of the merry 
little humpbacked GocniutrsEN, her maid of honour, by intimates 
named Thusndda . One sees not why this sprightly little dSmon de 
bonne eompagnie should have been named after the wife of Arminius. 
She waB a great ^favourite with Amalia, with Karl August also, who 
was constantly engaged in “ wit combats ” with her, not always of 
the mildest. She animated society with her devices, and kept up a 
voluminous correspondence with wits and notabilities in other cities. 
She was very fond of Goethe, and wrote constantly to his mother. 
But Karl AugustfWas her darling ; perhaps because he plagued her 
so incessantly. As a sample of the lcugths to which tricks were 
carried, consider the following anecdote, which I have from " Frau 
von Goethe, who had it from her father-in-law, an accomplice in the 
deed. One night as Thuenelda came up the stairs leading to her 
bedroom, her cand le was b lown put. Not much heeding this, she 
went on, reached the gallery into which her bedroom opened, and 
• walked on, feelmg for the door. There is no great difficulty in 
finding the door of your own room in the dark, yet Thusnelda groped, 
and groped, and groped in vain : no lock met her hand, a smooth 
blank wall allowed her hand to pass and repass over it with increasing 
confusion. Where was the door ? Where was she ? After groping 
some time, her perplexity growing into undefined alarm, she 
descended to the duchess’s room ; but she found that closed ; the 
dnphesB was asleep ; and her gentle knockings were not answered. 
Upstairs she went again, again to pass her hands along the wall, but 
to find no door. The night was cold and she was half-frozen ; 
cold and fear before the mystery was explained: the duke 
wad Goet he had removed her door, and built up thewall in its jplace. 

WSblakd had established his paper, the Teuteche Merlcwt^ which \ 
was not without its influence. When he ceased to be the prince’s 

" ; •-* Hero is another extract, which I leave in the original : “ Ash Mutter, Mutter !— 
errathen wohi meine Gedaaken 1 wae macht der alto \ ater ? er oolite ja tticfct wojM royu* 
'|de ihu vca mi*, und dae tauaendmaL Leben Sie wohl^hrote Mutter; bebalfceu 
8ie mk lieb uud denkeuS&eisaig an ibre Freundin, Amalia? A 
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yfeg remained the valued friend of the duchess. He was in all 
the pleasure parties# So also was Einsiedel, who, at first court' 
page, became chamberlain to the Duchess Amalia in 1776. A 
jovial, careless epicurean; everywhere known as i’ami, from his 
good-nature and eccentricity ; filling the mouth of gossip with his 
extravagances; poet and musician in a small way; actor and in- 
ventor of amusements, his name meets us on every page of the 
Weimar chronicles. 

Einsiedel makes us think of Corona Schroter, the Hofmn^ri n 
singer to the court — we have no such word, because we have no 
such thing). Goethe had known this beautiful and accomplished 
creature while he was a student at Leipsic, and when, shortly after 
his arrival at Weimar, lie made an expedition to Leipsic with the 
duke, he saw her there again, and induced her to come to Weimar* 
She was the grace of their private theatricals, and the ori gi nal p er- 
sonatoxj>f Jphigenia. 

“ Als eine Blume zeigt sie sich der Welt,” 

says Goethe of her, in that passage wherein he has immortalised her 
and Mieding.* What a description ! «* 

She, like a flower, opens to the world. 




Corona painted, sang, played, was learned in music, and declaimed 
with peculiar elegance, — 

“ The Muses lavished on her every art ” 

According to Karl August, she was “ marble-beautiful, but marble 
cold ; ” Goethe says of her : 

“ Und hoch erstaunt, seht Ihr in ihr vereint 
Ein Ideal, das Kiinstlern nur erscheint.” f 


There is a notion current, originating with Eiemer, but shown by 
Scholl to be very improbable, that Goethe had a liaison with Corona. 
I not ofily agree with Scholl’s reasoning, but can corroborate it by 
the testimony of the Frau von Goethe, who assured me her father- 
in-law expressly and emphatically told her that he never had a pag- 
eion for any actress. Vamhagen von Ense suspects that Corona ttafy 
privately married to Einsiedel ; if not, her letters, still extant although 
inedited, prove that they were on the footing of lovers. 

Another chamberlain, poet, and musician was Seconbokf, who 
translated Werther into French, a year after Goethe’s arrival (Lea 
So^ranoee chi Jmne Werther . Par le B. S. d. S. Erlangen, 1776) ; 


♦ See the poem Mieding'* Tod, , 

f And gently awed, yon feel in her combined 
What is Ideal in the artist's mind. * 
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and to these gaj companions must be added Bonn, the translator oif 
Smollett ; Bebtuch, the treasurer, and the translator of Cervantes 
(whose desire for reputation was greater than his industry, since he 
induced Batsck to write a 44 Natural History ” in his name, and had 
to pay a large sum for the expenses, without purchasing anything 
better than the disrespect attendant on a failure) ; and Musjms, a pas- 
sionate lover of gardening, who gave Weimar its pleasant Erholnng % 
and who might have been seen daily crossing the quiet streets with 
' a cup of coffee in one hand, his garden tools in the other, trudging 
along to that loved retreat. At other times he might be seen plying 
Jhe ex-drummer, Itiippler, with inspiring schnapps to unlock the 
casket of his memory, wherein were stored the legends and super- 
stitions of the peasantry which Musaeus afterwards dressed lip in his 
" own style in his celebrated Volksmdrchcn. There was much humour 
in Musaeus ; he furnished his Weimar frien(Js with many a pleasant 
quip and crank. Heinrich Schmidt tells the following. One day 
Musaeus, after a long illness, came to dine with the Schmidts. Every 
.one was amazed at his healthy aspect. He received their reiterated 
compliments with perfect gravity, till his wife, unable longer to 
contain li ersetf^on fessed that before setting out he had rouged his 
cheeks ! * 

These are the principal figures of Amalia's Court. We may now 
glance at the Court of the reigning Duke and Duchess — Karl August 
and Luise. 

^ Of the Duchess Lijise no one ever speaks but in terms ofj^e- 
ration. SEe was one of those rare beings who, through circumstances 
the most trying, as well as through the ordinary details of life, 
manifest a noble character . The Queen of Prussia and the Duchess 
of Saxe-Weimar are two of the great figures in modern German 
KisEoryT" t£ey both opposed the chief man of the age, Napoleon, and 
were both admired by him for that very opposition. Luise was of a 


/ 


cold temperament, somewhat rigid in her enforcement of etiquette 
(unlike the dowager), and wore to the last the old costume which 
^had' been the fashion in her youth ; apt in the early years of her 
marriage to be a little querulous with her husband, but showing 
throughout their lives a real and noble friendship for him. 

< ,And he was worthy of that friendship, much as his grange, and in 
mai^r respects opposite nature, may have tried her. Karl Ac GCgr, 
whom Frederick the Great pronounced, at fourteen, to be the prince, 
of all he had seen, who gave the greatest premise, was in truth a 


* Sckmidt : Erinncrungen eines weimarischtn Vetfranen, pu 21. 
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mt$ mixed, but very admirable, character, He can afford to be 
^UNn more closely and familiarly than most princes. He was a 
, whose keen appreciation of genius not only drew the most 
notable men of the day to Weimar, but whose own intrinsically fine 
qualities kept them there. It is easy for a prince to assemble men of 
Went* ft is not easy for a prince to make them remain beside him, 
in the full employment of their faculties, and in reasonable enjoyment 
of their position. Karl August was the prince who wit h the sma llest 
means produced the greatest result in Germany. He was a man of 
restless activity. His eye was on every part of his dominions; his en- 
deavours to improve the condition of the people were constant. The 
recently published correspondence shows how active were his intel- 
lectual sympathies. In his tastes no man in Germany was so simple, 
except his dearest friend, Goethe, with whom, indeed, he had many 
cardinal points in common. I remember, on first seeing their busts 
together, being struck with a sort of faint family resemblance between 
them. Karl August might have been a younger brother, considerably 
“ animalised,” but still belonging to the family. They bad both, on 
fthe paternal side, Thuringian blood in their veins ; and in many re- 
spects Amalia and Frau Aja were akin. But while TKffifl August had 
the active, healthy, sensuous, pleasure-loving temperament of his 
friend, he wanted the tact which never allowed Goethe, except in his 
wildest period, to overstep limits ; he wanted the tenderness and 
chivalry which made the poet so uniformly acceptable to women. 
He was witty, hut his ban-mots were mostly of that kind which, re- 
peated after dinner, are not considered fit for drawing-room publica- 
tion. Very characteristic is it of him, who had bestowed unusual 
pains in collecting a Bibliotheca Erot ica , t hat when Schiller wrote the 
Maid of Orleans , he fancied Schiller was going to give another version 
of La Pucelle , and abetted, his mistress, the Frau von Heygendorf, in 
her refusal to play the part of the rehabilitated Maiden. He was 
rough^jpJdierljj brusque, and .imperious. He was at home when in 
garrison with Prussian soldiers, but out of his element when at foreign 
Courts, and not always at ease in his own. Goethe describes him 
longing for his pipe at the Court of Brunswick in 1774 : w De son 
cot6 notre bon Due s’ennuie terriblement, ii cberche un interet, il 
n’y voudrait pas etre pour rien, la marehe tr&s bien mesuree de tout 
ce qu’on fait ici le gene, il faut qu’il renonce a sa chere pipe efc une 
fee ne pourroit lui rendre un service plus agreable qu’en changeant 
ce palais dans une cabane de charbonnier.” * , 


# 4 Britf* an Frau van Sttin, in,, p. 85. The French is Goethe's, as also the spelling 
and accentuation, or rather want of accentuation. 
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* In a letter (tmprinted), he writes to Goethe, them at Jena, saymjji 
he longs to be with him to watch sunrise and sunset, for he can’t as£V 
the sunset in Gotha, hidden as it is by the crowd of courtiers, wWv 
are so comm il faut , and know their “ fish duty” with such terrible 1 
accuracy, that every evening he feels inclined to give himself to tfie 
devil. His delight, when not with soldiers, was to be with dogs, or 
with his poet alone in their simple houses, discussing philosophy, and 
“talking of lovely things that conquer death.” He mingled freely 
with the people. At Ilmenau he and Goethe put on the miners’ 

| dress, descended into the mines, and danced all night with peasant 
I girls. Riding across country, over rock and stream, in manifest peril 
of his neck ; teazing the maids of honour, sometimes carrying this 
so far as to offend his more princely wife ; wandering alone with his 
dogs, or with some joyous companion; seeking excitement in wine, 
and in making love to pretty women, without much rcspeci^f 
st&tion ; offending by his roughness and wilfulness, though never 
estranging his friends — Karl August, often grieving his admire^ 
was, with all his errors, a genuine and admii&ble character. His 
tellect was actjy e, his judgment, both of men and things, sound amt 
keen. Once, when there was a discussion about appointing Fichte 
as professor at Jena, one of the opponents placed a work of Fichte’s 
in the Duke’s hands, as sufficient proof that such a teacher could not 
hold a chair. Karl August read the book — and appointed Fichte. 
He had great aims; he also had the despotic will which bends circum- 
stances to its determined issues. u He was always in progress,” said 
Goethe to Eckermann ; u when anything failed, he dismissed it at 
once from his mind. I often bothered myself how to excuse this or 
that failure ; but he ignored every shortcoming in the cheerfullest 
way, and always went forward to something new.” 

Such was Karl August, as I conceive him from the letters of tins 
period, and from the reports of those who knew him. Eight yeara 
younger than Goethe, he attached himself to him as to a brother* 
We shall see this attachment and its reciprocal influence in tbe fol- 
lowing pages ; clouds sometimes gather, quarrels and dissatisfaction 
are not absent (from what long friendship are they absent ?) ; but fifty 
years of mutual service, and mutual affection, proved the genuine* 
ness of both their characters. 

Among the Weimar notables, always have 

conspicuous eminence. In a future chapter we shall learn more of 
her. Enough for the present to say that she Hof dome (Lady of 

Hopour) to the Duchess Amalia, and for many years passionately 

joyed by Goethe. Beside her we may mention the CopktsIss voh 

a 
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whowas to Karl August what the Baroness von Stein was 
^’tjiSowS. She, as is well known, is the original of the charming 
: ^mtess in WUhdm Meister , and her husband was still more eccen- 
tric than the eccentric Count. It is related of him that once when 
i the Duke and seme other illustrious guests were in his chateau, he ^ 
collected several of his peasants, dressed them in his livery, and 
, blacked their faces to make them pass as negroes ! 

To close this list we have Major von Knebel, the translator of 
Lucretius and Propertius, an honest, upright, satirical republican, 
the intimate friend of Karl August and Goethe, the “philanthropic 
Timon,” as Herder called him, severe against all shams and insinceri- 
ties, but loving the human nature he declaimed against. As one 
looks upon his, rough, genial, Socratic head, one seems to hear the 
accents of an independent thoroughly honest nature give weight to 
what he says. 

I have omitted Herder. He did not come to Weimar till after 


Goethe, and indeed was drawn thither by Goethe, whose admiration 
for him, begun at Strasburg, continued unabated. The strange 
bitterness and love of sarcasm in Herder’s nature, *$vhicb could not 
repel the young student, did not alter the affection of the man. In 
, one of Goethe’^ unpublished letters to the DuehesB Amalia, there is 
an urgent appeal on behalf of Herder, whose large family had to be 
supported on very straitened means ; the Duke had promised to pro- 
vide for one of the children, and Goethe writes to Amalia, beg- 
ging her to do the same for another. No answer coming to this appeal, 
or at any rate no prompt notice being taken, he writes again more 
urgently, adding that if she does not provide for the child, he 
(Goethe), out of his small income, will ! And this was at a time 


when Herder was most bitter against Goethe. Well might Merck 
\ exclaim: “No one can withstand the disinterestedness of this 

Wan 1 ” 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE FIRST WILD WEEKS AT WEIMAR. 

This was the circle into which Goethe entered in all the splendour of 
youth, beauty, and fame: Youth, which, according to the fine con- 
ception of the Greeks, is 44 the herald of Venus Beauty, which 
those Greeks adored as the splendour of Truth ; and Fame, which 
has at all times been a halo dazzling to mortal eyes. Thus equipped 
for conquest, how can we wonder that he conquered ? Even Amalia* 
angry with him for having ridiculed her darling Wieland, could not 
withstand tlw^Sagic of his presence. Her love of genius left her So 
choice. She was fascinated by his wild ways, and by his splendid 
talents. One moment he startled her with a parados, the next mo-i 
ment he sprang from his seat, waltzing and whirling round the room 
with antics which made her scream with laughter. And Wieland ? — - 
he was conquered at once. He shall speak for himself, in a letter 
written after their first interview : 44 How perfectly I felt, at the first 
glance, he was a man after my own heart ! How I loved the mag- 
nificent youth as I sat beside him at table ! All that I can say (after 
more than one crisis which I have endured) is this : since that morn-! 
ing my soul is as full of Goethe as a dew drop of the morning sun. ’ 
... I believe the Godlike creature will remain longer with us than 
he intended ; and if Weimar can do anything, his presence will ac- 
complish it.” This is very honourable to Wieland: Nestor gazes 
with unenvious delight upon the young Achilles. Heroic eyes are 
always proud to recognise heroic proportions. 

After Wieland and the Duchess, the rest were easy to conquer. 

« He rose like a star in the heavens,” says Knebel. 4< Everybody 
worshipped him, especially the women.” In the costume of his own 
Werther, which was instantly adopted by the Duke, he seemed the 
ideal of a poet. To modems there are no very sentimental sugges- 
tions in a costume which was composed of blue coat and brass buttons, 
topboota, and leather breeches, the whole surmounted by powder 
and pigtail; but in those days this costume was the suggestion of 
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tender and romantic. Wertherliad consecrated it.* The 
tDuke pot only adopted it, hut made all around him adopt it also, 
vgometimes paying the tailor's bill himself. Wieland alone was ex- 
cepted 5 he vpas too old for such masqueradings. 

Thoroughly to appreciate the effect of Goethe’s influence with 
we must remember the state of feeling and opinion at the 
;vtltne. Those were the days of gallantry, the days of 

v i ; “Puffs, paints, and patches, powders, billets doux.” 

The laxity of German morals differed from the more audacious licen- 
tiousness of France: it had sentimentalism, in lieu of gaiety and 
luxuriousness, for its basis. The heart of a French marquise was 
lost over a supper table sparkling with champagne and bon-mota; 
(the heart of a German Grafin yielded more readily to moonlight, 
imelancholy ? and a copy of verses. Wit and audacity were the batteries 
for a Frenchwoman ; the German was stormed with sonnets, and a 
threat of suicide. For the one, Lothario needed sprightliness and 
h&n ton ; for the other, turbulent disgust at all social arrangements, 
expressed in interjectional rhetoric, and a deportmeiffowrtrageous to 
all conventions. It is needless to add that marriage was to $ great 
extent what Sophie Arnould with terrible wit called it — “ the,.sacra- 
i pent o f adultery and that on the subjectof the sexes the whole tone of 
feeling was low. Poor, simple, earnest Schiller, whom no one will 
accuse of laxity, admired Lee Liaisons Dangereuses , and saw no 
reason why women should not read it ; although to our age the infamy 
of that book is so great as to stamp a brand upon the society which 
produced and applauded it. Yet even Schiller, who admired this 
hook, was astounded at the condition of women at Weimar. 44 There 
ip hardly one of them," he writes to Kdrner, 46 who has not had a 
i^aison. They are all coquettes. . , . One may very easily fall into 
an 4 affair of the heart,’ though it will not last any time.’’ It was 
thought, apparently, that since Eros had wings, he nlust use them— 
. and fly. 

With this tone of society we can understand how, as Goethe in 
after-life confessed to Eckermann, the first years at Weimar were 
44 per pie ifed with love affairs.” A great admirer of women, and greatly 
admired by them, it was natural he should fall into their snares. 
Many charmers are named ; among them, Fraule in von Kalb, Corona 
Schroter, and Kotzebue’s sister, Amalia : bStTam bound to pay that, 

* It should bs remembered, that in Germany, at that time, boot* were only worn in 
had weather ; and in the presence of women no one ever appeared except in shoe* 
ana silk stockings. t 
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after the most diligent inquiry, I can find no reliable evidence fbtj 
believing any one of those named to have been really loved by binC 
We must content ourselves with the fact qf hi s having flirted con- 
s ider aMjr^ mjdking love to every bright pair of eyes which for a , 
moment could make him believe what he said.* 

For the first few months he gave himself up to the excitement of 
this new life. Among other things be introduced skating. Weimar 
had hitherto seen no gentleman on the ice ; but now, Klogstock 
havi ng m ade skating famous by his poetry, Goethe made it fashion- 
able by his daring grace. The Duchess soon excelled in i^e art. 
Skating on the Schwansee became" “ the rage.” Sometimes the 
banks were illuminated with lamps and torches, and music and fire- 
works animated the scene. The Duchess and ladies, masked as during * 
carnival, were driven in sledges over the noisy ice. “ We are some- 
what mad here,” Goethe writes to Merck, “ and play the devil’s own 
game.” Wieland’s favourite epithet for him was iviithig — outrageous ; 
and wiithig he was. Strange stories are told of him, now dashing , 
across the ice, now loosening his long hair in Bertuch’s room* and, with 
locks flowin^J^er his shoulders, whirling round in mad Bacchant© 
waltz ; and, finally, standing in the Jena market-place * with the 
Duke, by the hour together, smacking huge sledge whips for a 
wager. Imagine a Duke and a Poet thus engaged in a public market- ^ 
place ! 

His constant companion, and in all devilries and dissipation his 
most jovial associate, was Karl August. All ceremony was laid aside 
between them. They dined together, often shared the. 
and called each other by the brotherly thou . 66 Goethe will never v 

leave this place again,” writes Wieland ; 46 K. A. can no longer swim 
or wade without him. The Court, or rather his liaison with the Duke, 
wastes his time, which is really a great pity —and yet — with so magni- 
ficent and godlike a creature nothing is ever lost !” Weimar was 
startled in its more respectable circles by the conduct of these two, 
and their associates : conduct quite in keeping with the period named 
u the genial”^ In their orgies they dra nk wine out o f skulls (as 
Byron and his friends did in their wild days), and in ordinary inter- 
course exhibited but a very mitigated respect, for mewm and tuuvif 
bo rrowing handke rchiefs and waistcoats, whick were . 

• ** Ich log und trog mich' bei alien hiibechen Geyicbtern hertim, und h&tte 
Vortheilimmer ein Augenbliek zu gkuben was ich sagte,’* he says in a letter to the 
Fjuv von Stew, vol. i. y p. 5. # 

t It is difficult to dud an English word to express the German genial, which weans 
pertidftiug to genius. The genial period was the period w1|sn every extravagance whs 
'SttWksed on the plea <ff genius. . > 

■ ; . - . \ i *■ ’ 
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3 ^- te B gM te epithet of Mt day was “infinite :* ffenias drank infin- 
I it4y, loved infinitely, and swallowed infinite sausages. 

But the poet’s nature soon wearies of such scenes,. 4^ er some 
^ two months of dissipation, in masking, skating, hunting, drinking, 
and dicing, the want to be once more among Simple people and lovely 
scenes drove him away from Weimar* to Waldeck. Amid the crowded , 
v tumult of life he ever kept his sgul sequestered; and from the hot 
of society he broke impatiently away to the serenity of solitude* 

J ! "While on this journey along the pine-clad mountains, there came 
v over him a feeling of the past, in which the image of Lili painfully 
reappeared. 

He was called back to Weimar by the Duke, impatient orhis 
absence ; and, while debating in his own mind whether he should 
accept a place there, or return to Frankfort, he began to take his 
seat, as a guest, in ti e Privy Council. He had tried the Court, and 
now he was about to try what virtue lay in government. “ I am here 
$£ if at home,” so runs one of his letters, 44 and the Duke daily 
becomes dearer to me.” Indeed his father’s prognostications had 
foiled. The connection between hi& son and the DukeT^hs of a totally 
different kind from that between Voltaire and Fritz. In secret, 
Voltaire despised the verses of his patron, as his patron in secret 
despised the weakness of Voltaire. A few unguarded expressions 
were enough to snap the link which bound them together; but a life- 
vtime only deepened the regard of Goethe and Karl August. Nor 
must it be supposed that their friendship was merely that of boon-cam- * 
panions. Both had high aims and strong wills. Prince Hal might 
^recreate himself with Falstaff, Pistol, Bardolph and the rest; but while 
‘ chucking Mrs. Quickly under the chin, he knew he was one day to be 

* England’s lord* Karl August and Goethe were not the men to lose 
themselves in the fleeting hours of dissipation ; serious, steady 

:|fbusjness was transacted almost the moment before some escapade* 
r; ; In theix* retreat at Ilmenau the poet writes : t 

Mein Carl und ich vergessen hier 

Wie seltwum mis ein tiefes Schicksal leitet. 

TJnd aeh ! ich fiihl’s, im stiilen werden wir 

; : Zu neuen Seenen vorbereitet, £ 

Karl and I here forget the strange mysterious Fate which . 
guides us; and I feel that in these quiet moments we are preparing 
| for new scenes.” Yes, they learned “ in the happy present to forecast 

• tire future.” ' 

?! The Duke knew wbat he was doing when he overstepped all pre- 
cedent, and, in June 1776, elected Goethe te the poet of Geheune i 
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Legations Bath, with a seat and voioe in the Privy <5ouncil, and:,#, :; 
salary of J2O0thalers. In writing- to Goethe’s father, the Duke in* ’ 
timated that there was absolute freedom of leaving the service at will, 
and that indeed the appointment was a mere formality, no measure 
of his affection, 44 Goethe can have but one position— that of my ^ 
friend. All otMraarfi,.beneath him ” 

The post of Geheime Legations Bath at Weimar is not a very 
magnificent post; and the salary of 1200 thalers (about 2001) seems 
still less magnificent when we remember that at that period the 
King of Prussia gave the Barberini, an Italian dancer, exactly ten 
times the sum. But, such as it was, the appointment created great 
noise. Weimar was thunderstruck. The favour shown to Wieland 
had not passed without scandal ; but alarming indeed was this eleva- 
tion of a ^FraukfQrJb bourgeois. A poet, who had gone through none 
of the routine of business, whose life was anything but 4 respectable,’ 
to be lifted suddenly over the plodding heads of legitimate aspirants ! 
If this whs to be, what reward could meritorious mediocrity expect? 
what advantage had slowly-acquired routiniary knowledge ? 

So murmured scandalised officials and their friends. At last 
these murmurs expressed themselves distinctly in the shape of a pro- 
test. The Duke thought the act worthy of a deliberate justification, 
an5 With his own hand added these words to the protocol of the acts of 
his ministry : 44 Enlightened persons congratulate me on possessing 
such a m$ui. His genius and capacity are well known. To employ a 
man of such a stamp in any other functions than those in which he can 
render available the extraordinary gifts he possesses, is to abuse them. 
As to the observation that persons of merit may think themselves un- 
justly passed over : I observe, in the first place, that nobody to my 
knowledge, in my service, has a right to reckon on an equal degree 
of favour ; and I add that I will never consent to be governed by 
mere length of service or rotation in my choice of a person whose 
functions place him in such immediate relation to myself, and are so 
Important to the happiness of my people. In such a case I shall 
attend to nothing but the degree of confidence I can repose in the 
person of my choice. The public opinion which perhaps censures the 
of Dr. Goethe to my council without having passed through 
tbe previous steps of Amtmann, Professor, Kammerrath, or Regier* 
tmg8Fiih f produces no effect on my own judgment; The world forms ^ 
its opinion on prejudices ; but I watch and work — a* every man must 
who wishes to do his duty — not to make a noise, net to attract the 
the world, Wit to justify my conduct Jo God and my 
conscience.*’ ♦ 
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we may echo M. Dumont’s sentiment, that 44 the prince, 

ge m Wrote those words, was no ordinary man,” He Had 

not only the eye to see greatness, he had also the strong Will to 
guide his conduct according Jo his views, untrammelled by routine 
and formulas, 44 Say what you will, it is only like can recognise like, 
and a prince of great capacity will always recognise and cherish 
greatness in his servants.” * People saw that the Duke was resolved. 
MurmurB were silenced ; or only percolated the gossip of private 
circles, till other subjects buried them, as all gossip is buried. 

The mode of life which the genial company led was not only the 
subject of gossip in Weimar, it grew and grew as scandals grow, not 
losing substance on the way, and reached the ears of distant friends. 
'Thus, only a month before the appointment, Klopstock wTote to 
Goethe a letter which scandal extorted from friendship. 

44 Hamburg , 8th of May , 1776. 

44 Here is a proof of my friendship, dearest Goethe ! , It is some- 
what difficult, I confess, to give it, but it must be given. Do not 
fancy that I wish to preach to you about your doings ; or that I 
judge harshly of you because you have other views than mine. But 
your views and mine quite set aside, what will be the inevitable con- 
sequence if your present doings continue ? The Duke, if he continues 
to drink as he does, instead of strengthening, as he says, his consti- 
tution, will ruin it, and will not live long. Young men of powerful 
constitutions — and that the Duke is not — have in this way early 
perished. The Germans have hitherto, and with justice, complained 
that their princes would have nothing to do with authors. They now 
gladly make an exception in favour of the Duke. But what a justi- 
fication will not the other princes have, if you continue your present 
tone ? If only that should happen which I feel will happen ! The 
Dpchess will perhaps still subdue her pain, for she has a strong, 
manly intellect. But that pain will become grief 1 And can that be 
so suppressed ? Luke’s grief, Goethe ! .... I must add a word 
about Stolberg. He goes to Weimar out of friendship for the Duke* 
He must also live well with him. But how ? In his style ? No I 
unless he, too, becomes altered, he will go away. And then what 
remains for him ? Not in Copenhagen, not in Weimar. I must 
write to Stolberg ;^what shall I say to him ? You may please your- 
self about showing this letter to the Duke. I have no objection 
against it. On the contrary | for lie is assuredly not yet arrived at 
that point when he will not listen to the honest word of a friend* 

* 44 Klopstock.” 

* ^ * Goktbx in Eckermann, m, p. 232. 
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Goethe’s answer, dated the 21st of May, a fortnight later there- 
fore, runs thus : 

“In future, spare us such letters, dear Klopstockl They do no 
good* anrd only breed bad blood. You must feel yourself that I have 
no answer to make. Either I must, like a schoolboy, begin a Pater 
peccavi , or sophistically excuse, or as an honest fellow defend, and 
perhaps a mingling of all these might express the truth, but to what 
purpose ? Therefore, not a word more between us on this subject. 
Believe me I should not have a moment’s rest if I replied to all such 
admonitions. It pained the Duke a moment to think it was Klop- 
stock. He loves and honours you ; you know I do the same. Good- 
bye. Stolbergmust come all the same. We are no worse ; and with 
God’s help will be better than what he has seen us.” 

To this Klopstock indignantly replied — 

“ You have much misunderstood the proof of my friendship, which 
was great, precisely because of my reluctance to mix myself unasked 
in the affairs of others. And as you include all such letters and all 
such admonitions (your expressions are as strong as that) in the same 
class with the letter which contained this proof of my friendship, I 
hereby declare you unworthy of that friendship. Stolberg shall not 
come, if he listens to me, or rather if he listens to his own con- 
science.” 

The breach thus made was never repaired. Stolberg did not come 
to Weimar ; and Klopstock wrote no more. 

To return : whatever basis there may have been for the reports 
which Gossip magnified, certain it is that the Duke did not forget 
the cares of state in these wild orgies. Both he and his friend were 
very active and very serious. If Weimar, according to the historian 
of Germany,* stands as an illustrious exception among the German 
Courts, it was because Karl August, upheld by his friend, knew how 
to carry into earnest practice the axiom of Frederick the Great ; u A 
king is but the first of subjects.” Goethe's beneficent activity is 
seen less in such anecdotes as those often cited of his opening a sub- 
scription for Burger to enable him to complete his translation of 
Hotter, nnd of his relieving Jung Stilling from distress, than in the 
constant and democratic sympathy with which he directed the Duke’s 
endeavours. 

' * Thai be had not the grave deportment of a councillor is very 
evident Imagine him as in this anecdote related by Gleim : “ Soon 
Goethe had written Werther I camt to Weimar, and wished to 
him, I bad brought with me the list Muem Almanack) a 
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filerairy novelty, and read here and there a poem to the company 
in which I passed the evening. While I was reading, a young man, 
looted and spurred, in a short green shooting-jacket thrown open, 
came in and mingled with the audience. I had scarcely remarked 
his entrance. He sat down opposite to me and listened attentively. 
I scarcely knew what there was about him that particularly struck 
me, except a pair of brilliant black Italian eyes. But it was decreed 
that I should know more of him. 

« During a short pause, in which some gentlemen and ladies were 
discussing the merits of the pieces I had read, lauding some and 
censuring others, the gallant young sportsman (for such I took him 
to be) arose from his chair, and bowing with a most courteous and 
'ingratiating air to me, offered to relieve me from time to time in 
reading, lest I should be tired. I could do no less than accept so 
polite an offer, and immediately handed him the book. But oh ! 
Apollo and all ye Muses --not forgetting the Graces — what was I 
then to hear ? At first, indeed, things went on smoothly enough : 


Die Zephyr’n lauschten, 

Die Bacho rauschten, 

Die Sonne 

Verbreitet ihr Licht mit Woime — 


the somewhat, more solid, substantial fare of Voss, Stolberg and 
Burger was delivered in such a manner that no one had any reason 
to complain. 

* All at once, however, it was as if some wild and wanton devil 
had taken possession of the young reader, and I thought I saw fhe 
Wild Huntsman bodily before me. He read poems that had no exist- 
ence in the Almanack ; broke out into all possible modes and dialects. 
Hexameters, Iambics, doggerel verses one after another, or blended 
in strange confusion, came tumbling out in torrents. What wild and 
humorous fancies did he not combine that evening ! Amidst them 
came such noble, magnificent thoughts, thrown in detached and 
flitting, that the authors to whom he ascribed them must have 
thanked God on their knees if they had fallen upon their desks. 

“ As soon as the joke was discovered, universal merriment spread 
through the room. He put everybody present out of countenance in 
•one way or the other. Even my Maecenasship, which I had always 
regarded it as a sort of duty to exercise towards young authors, 
poets, and artists, had its tup. $hougb he praised it highly on $*0 
one side, he did not forget to insinuate on the other that I claimed a 
sort of property in the individuals to whom I afforded support and 
countenance. In a little fable composed extempore in doggerel 
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verses, he likened me Wittily enough to a worthy and most enduring 
turkey hen, that sits on a great heap of eggs of her own and other 
people’s, and hatches them with infinite patience ; but to whom it 
sometimes happens to have a chalk egg put under her instead of a 
real one : a trick at which she takes no offence. 

66 6 That is either Goethe or the Devil ! ’ cried I to Wieland, who 
sat opposite me. 6 Both,’ he replied.” 

It is worth bearing in mind what the young Geothe was, that 
we may the better understand the reason of what he became. No 
sooner had he commenced his career as politician, than he began to 
tone down the extravagance of his demeanour ; without foregoing 
any enjoyments, he tried to accord more with those in whom a staid 
demeanouiTwas necessitated by their more flagging pulses of lethargic 
life. One month after his appointment Wieland writes of him: 
“ Goethe did in truth, during the first months of his visit here, 
scandalise most people (never me) ; but from the moment that he 
decided on becoming a man of business, he has conducted himself 
with blameless a&fypoovvn and all worldly prudence.” Elsewhere 
he says : 46 Goethe, with all his real and apparent sauvagerie , has, in 
his little finger, more conduite and mvoir faire than all the court 
parasites, Boniface sneaks, and political cobweb-spinners have in 
their whole bodies and souls. So long as Karl August lives no 
power can remove him.” 

As we familiarise ourselves with the details of this episode, there 
appears less and less plausibility in the often iterated declamation 
agpinst Goethe on the charge of his having 66 sacrificed his genius to 
the Court.” It becomes indeed a singularly foolish display of 
rhetoric. Let us for a moment consider the charge. He had to 
choose a career. That of poet was then, as it is still, terribly de- 
lusive; verse could create fame, but no money: fama and fames 
were then, as now, in terrible contiguity. No sooner is the necessity 
for a career admitted than much objection falls to the ground ; for 
those who reproach him with having wasted his time on court 
festivities, and the duties of government which others could have 
done as well, must ask whether he would have saved that time 
had he followed the career of jurisprudence and jostled lawyers 
through the courts at Frankfort ? or would they prefer seeing him 
reduced to the condition of poor Schiller, wasting so much of his 
precious life in literary “ hackwork,” translating French books for a 
miserable pittance ? Time, in any case, would have been claimed ; 
in return for that given to Karl August# he received, as he con- 
fosses in the poem addressed to the Duke, “ what the great seldom 
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^b§^w-^affectian, leisure, confidence, garden and house. No one 
I had to thank but him ; and much h£Ve I wanted, who, as a 
ftoet, ill understood the arts of gain. If Europe praised me, what 
has Europe done for me ? Nothing. Even my works have been an 
expense to me.” 

In 1801 , writing to his mother on the complaints uttered against 
him by those who judged falsely of his condition, he says they 
only saw what he ' gave up, not what he gained — thej could not 
comprehend how he grew daily richer, though he daily gave tip so 
much. He confesses that the narrow circle of a burgher life would 
have ill accorded with his ardent and wide-sweeping spirit. Had he 
remained at Frankfort, he would have been ignorant of the world. 
But here the panorama of life was unrolled before him, and his 
experience was every way enlarged. Did not Leonardo da Vinci 
spend much of his time charming the court of Milan with his poetry 
and lute-playing? did he not also spend time in mechanical and 
hydrostatical labours for the state ? No reproach is lifted against his 
august name ; no one cries out against his being false to his genius ; 
no one rebukes him for having painted so little at one period. The 
“ Last Supper ” speaks for him. Will not Tasso , Iphigmia, Her- 
mann und Dorothea , Faust , Meister , and the long list of Goethe’s 
works, speak for him ? 

I have dwelt mainly on the dissipation of his time, because the 
notion that a court life affected his genius by “ corrupting his mind ” 
is preposterous. No reader of this biography, it is to be hoped, 
will fail to see the true relations in which he stood to the Duke ; 
how free they were from anything like servility, or suppression of 
genuine impulse. Indeed one of the complaints against him, accord- 
ing to the unexceptionable authority of Eiemer, was that made by 
the subalterns, “of his not being sufficiently attentive to court 
etiquette.” To say, as Niebuhr says, that the “court was a Dalilah 
to which Jie sacrificed his locks,” is profoundly to misunderstand his 
genius, profoundly to misread his life. Had his genius been of that 
stormy kind which produces great Reformers and great Martyrs,*— 
had it been bis mission to agitate mankind by words which, re- 
verberating to their inmost recesses, called them to lay down their 
lives in the service of an Idea, — had it been bis tendency to meditate 
upon thi far-off destinies of man, and sway men by the coercion of 
grand representative abstractions — then, indeed, we might say his 
place was aloof from the motley throng, and not in sailing down the 
swiftly-flowing stream to*#ounds of mirth mid music on the banks. 
But he was not a Reformer, not a Martyr. He was a Poet, whmfe 
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religion was Beauty, wh&e worship was of Nature, whose aim mat 
Culture. His mission was to paint Life, and for that it was requisite 
he should see it. jfkppier circumstances might indeed have 
surrounded him, and given him a greater sphere. It would have 
v heen very different, as he often felt, if there had been a Nation to 
appeal to, instead of a heterogeneous mass of small peoples, willing 
enough to talk of Fatherland, but in nowise prepared to become a 
Nation. There are many other if 8 in which much virtue could be 
* found ; but inasmuch as he could not create circumstances, we must 
follow his example, and be content with what the gods provided. I 
do not, I confess, see what other sphere was open to him in which 
his genius coujd have been more sacred ; but I do see that he built 
out of circumstances a noble Temple in which the altar-flame burnt 
with a steady light. To hypothetical biographers be left the task of 
settling what Goethe might lmve been ; enough for us to catch some 
glimpse of what he was. 

46 Poetry,” says Carlyle, u is the attempt which man makes to 
render his existence harmonious.” It is the flower into which ji life 
exp an ds ; but it is not the life itself, with all daily needs* daily 
struggle^, "Saily prosaisms. The true poet manfully accepts the con- 
dition in which destiny has placed him, and therein tries to make his 
existence harmonious ; the sham poet, like a weak workman, fretful 
over his tools, is loud in his assurances of what he might be, were it 
his lot to live in o&ber circumstances. Goethe was led by the current 
of events to a little court, where he was arrested by friendship, love, 
leisure, and opportunities of a freer, nobler life than Frankfort Lqjfcr 
Courts offered him. After much deli beration he chose his car ed#; 1 
these pages will show how in it he contrived to be true to his | 
genius. 

It is scarcely worth fwhile to notice trash about his servility 
and court slavery. He was not required to be servile; and his 
nature was as proud as any prince’s. w They call me a prince’s ser-', 
vant,” he said to Eckermann, “and a prince’s slave; as if there 
were any meaning in such words ! Whom do I serve ? A tyrant — 
a despot? Do I server one who lives for his own pleasures at the 
people’s cost ? Such princes and such times are, thank God ! far 
enough from 4 us. - For more than half a century I have been con- 
nected in the closest relations with ^he Grand Duke, and for half a 
century have striven a*3 toiled with him ; but I should not be speak** 
ing truth were I to say that I could name a single day on which the 
DilkeJb^ his thoughts busied with soq*ething to be devised, and 
ejected for the good of the country ; something calculated to better 
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condition of each individual in it. & for himself personally, 
•#Rt has his princely state given him but a burden and a task ? 1$ 
his dwelling* or his dress, or his table more sumptuously provided 
than that of any private man in easy circumstances ? Go into our 
maritime cities, and you will find the larder and cellar of every con- 
siderable merchant better filled than his. If, then, I am a prince’s 
.sttve, it is at least my consolatioiythat I am but the slave of one who 
[is himself a slave of the general good.” 

And to close this subject, read the following passage from Merck’s^ 
letter tcTNicolai— (the Merck who^is said by Falk to have spoken so 
bitterly of the waste of Goethe’s life at Weimar): u I have lately 
paid Goethe a visit at the Wartburg, and we have lived together for 
ten days like children. I am delighted to have seen with my own 
eyes what his situation is. The Duke is the best of all, and has a 
character firm as iron: I would do, for love of him, just what Goethe 
does .... I tell you sincerely that the Duke is most worthy of re- 
spect, and one of the cleverest men that I have ever seen, — and con- 
sider that he is a prince, and only twenty years of age ! ” The long 
and friendly correspondence Merck kept up with the Duke is the 
best pledge that the foregoing estimate was sincere. 
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CHAFER IV. 

THE FRAU VON STEIN. 

From out the many flirtations that amused him, there arises one 
which grew into predominant importance, swallowing up all the 
others, and leaping from lambent flame ip to eager and passionate 
firg^It was no transitory flash, bu$ a fire which burnt fer ten 
y ear s ; and thereby is distinguished from all previous attachments. 
It is a silver thread woven among the many-coloured threads which 
formed the tapestry of his life. I will here detach it* to consider it 
by itself. 

The Baroness von Stein, “ Hofdame,” and wife of the Master of 
the florse, was, both by family and position, a considerable person. 
To us she is interesting as having sprung from a Scotch family, 
the Irvings of Drum, and &3 being the sister-in-law to that Baron 
Imhoff who sold his first wife to Warren Hastings. She was the 
mother of seven children, and had reached that age which, in fasci- 
nating woman, is of perilous fascination — the age of three- and- 
thirt y. We can understand something of her power if we look at her 
portrait^ and imagine those delicate, coquettish features animated 
with the lures of sensibility, gaiety, and experience of the world. 
She sang weH, played frell, sketched well, talked well, appreciated 
peetiy^&pd handled sentiment with the delicate tact of a woman of 
the world. Her pretty fingers had turned over many a serious hook ; 
$nd she knew how to gather honey from weeds. With moral de- 
ficiencies, which this history will betray, she was to all acquaintances 
a perfectly charming worpan ; and retained her charm even in old age, » 
as many living witnesses testify. Some years after her first acquaint- 
ance with Goethe, Schiller thus writes of her to his friend Itorner': 
“She is really a genuine, interesting person, and I quite i|jde5rstan4:^ t 
what has attached wethe to her. Beautiful she can nevee^ve 
been j^faut her countenance lias a soft earnestness, and % unite pew: 
Kat openness. A healthy understanding, truth, and lie ia^. 

her nature. She has more than a* thousand lexers fromfioethe ; ^ 

a- 
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met from ‘Italy lie writes to hey every week* They say the connexion 
C'-^jM^erfectly pure and blameless.” 

if It was at Pyrroonfc that Goethe first saw the Frau von Stein’s 
portrait? and was three nights sleepless in consequence of Zimraer- 
mann’s description of her. In sending her that flattering detail, 
Zimmermann added, “he will assuredly come to Weimar to see 
you.” Under her portrait Goethe wrote, “ What a glorious poem it 
would be to see how the world mirrors itself in this soul ! She sees 
the world as it is, and yet withal sees it through the medium of love ; 
hence sweetness is the dominant .expression.” In her reply to 
Zimmermann she begs to hear more about Goethe, and intimates 
her desire to see him. This calls forth a reply that she “ has no 
idea of the danger of his magical presence.” Such dangers pretty 
women gladly run into, especially when, like Charlotte von Stein, 
they are perfect mistresses of themselves. 

With his heart still trembling from the agitations of victory over 
its desires, after he had tom himself away from Lili, he saw this 
charming woman. The earth continues warm long after the sun has 
glided below the horizon ; and the heart continues warm some time 
after the departure of its sun. Goethe was therefore prepared to 
fall desperately in love with one who “ viewed all things through the 
medium of love.” And there is considerable interest in noting the 
kind of idol now selected. Hitherto he has been captivated only by 
very young girls, whose youth, beauty, and girlishness were the 
charms to his wandering fancy; but now he is fascinated by a woman , 
a woman of rank and elegance, a woman of culture and experience, 
a woman who, instead of "abandoning herself to the charm of his 
affection, knew how, without descending from *her pedestal, to keep 
the flame alive. The others loved him, — showed him their love, — 
and were forgotten. She contrived to keep him in the pleasant fever 
I of hope ; made herself necessary to him ; made her love an aim, and 
t leapt him in the excitement of one * 

** Who never is, but always to be blest.” 

Considering the state of society and opinion at that period, and 
considering moreover that, according to lier son’s narrative, her 
husbandwas scarcely seen in his own home more than once a week, 
Iplfad that$po pretence, of affection existed .Jbefamasn them, we could 
T understand how Goethe’s notorious passion forner excited sympathy 
I in Weimar* Not a word of blame escaped any one on this sjkbject. 
* They saw & IdVer whose mistress gave him just enough encourage- 
/ ment to keep him eager in pursuit, and who knew how to check Mm 
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when that eagerness would press' oh t^>o far. In his early letters to 
her there are sudden outbreaks and reserves ; sometimes the affec- 
tionate thou escapes, and the next day, perhaps even in the next 
sentence, the prescribed you returns. The letters follow almost 
daily. So early as January 1776 this significant phrase escapes: 
44 Adieu, angel I I shall never become more prudent ; and have to 
thank God for it. Adieu ! and yet it grieves me that I love thee so 
— and precisely thee I ” 

Here is an answer, apparently, to something she has written (for 
unhappily we have none of her letters : she had taken the precaution 
to demand her letters back from him, and burnt them, carefully pre- 
serving his) : 

44 Wherefore must I plague thee ! dearest creature I Wherefore 
deceive myself and plague thee I We can be nothing to each other, 
and yet are too much to each other. Believe me thou art in all 
things one with me — but because I see things as they are it makes 
me mad ! Good night, angel, and good morning. I will see thee 
no more . . . Only . . . Thou knowest all . . . My heart is . . . 
All I can say is mere folly. In future I shall see thee as men see 
the stars.” A few days after, he writes, 44 Adieu, dear sister, since 
it must be so.” 

I select the following as indicating the tone : 44 1 at May . To-day 
I shall not see you. Your presence yesterday made so wonderful an 
impression on me, that I know not as yet whether I am well or ill 
from it. Adieu, dearest lady.” 66 ls£ May . Evening . Thou art 
right to make me a saint, that is to say, to remove me from thy 
heart. Holy as thou ^frt, I cannot make thee a saint. To-morrow, 
therefore .... Well, I Will not see thee. Good night!” On the 
24th of May, a passionate letter reveals that she had written or 
spoken to him in a decided tone about 44 appearances” and 44 the 
world ” : 44 So the purest, most beautiful, truest relation I ever had 
to a woman, except to my sister, that also must be disturbed I I 
|was prepared for it ; but I suffered infinitely on account of the past 
lupd the future, and of the poor child thus consecrated in sorrow. I 
jw$ll not see you ; your presence would make me sad. If I am not to 
live with you, your love will help me no more than the love of those 
absent, in which I am so rich. Presence , in the moment of need, 
discerns, alleviates/ a&d strengthens. The absent comes with the : 
hose when the fire is extinguished — and all for the sake of the 
world p The world, which can be nothing to me, will not let thee 
he anything to me. You know not what you do ... . The band of 
one in solitude who Jiears not the voice of love, presses hard where 
• a 2 
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Adieu, best of women 1 ” “ 25th M&y. You are always 
tthe same, alwaya infinite love and goodness. Forgive me if I make 
you suffer. I will learn to bear my suffering alone.” “ 2nd Jum. 
Adieu* > Lowe me as ever, I will come seldomer and write seldomer”* 
u 4 th Jltftoe. Here, dear lady, is the tribute. I will see if I can -keep 
my resolution not to come. You are not quite safe with me. Yes- 
terday there .were again some moments in which I really felt how I 
love you.” “ 6 th June . So you could do me the unkiudness of re- 
maining away yesterday . Truly what you do must be right in my 
eyes 1 ! But it made me sad.” “ 7th June . You are a darling to 
have told me all. When one loves, one should tell everything. 
Dearest angel, and 1 have again three words which will set you at 
rest, but only words from me to thee I I shall come to-day.” 

quit Weimar for a while. “ Dearest lady ” he 
writes, u I dare not think you are going away on Tuesday, and that 
you will be away from me six months. For what avails all else Y It 
is presence alone which influences, consoles, and edifies 1 even though 
it sometimes torments — torment is the sunshower of love.” 

Here is a curious passage : “ Last night as I lay in bed half asleep, 
Philip brought me a letter ; half stupefied, I read — that Lili is be- 
trothed ! ! I turn round and fall asleep. How I pray that fate may 
act so by me in the right moment. Dear angel, good night.” One 
more extract. “ Oh 1 you have a way of giving pain which is like 
that of destiny, which admits of no complaint, however it may 
grieve.” 

In a little while the tone grows more subdued. Just as the tone 
of his behaviour in Weimar, after tifae first wild weeks, became soft- 
ened to a lower key, so in these letters we see, after a while, fewer 
passionate outbreaks, fewer interjections, and no more thou's. But 
love warms them still. The letters are incessant, and show an in- 
cessant preoccupation. Certain sentimental readers will be shocked, 
perhaps, to find so many details about eating and drinking; but 
when they remember Charlotte cutting bread and butter, they may 
understand the author of Wert her eloquently begging his beloved to 
send him a sausage. 

The visitor may still read the inscription, at once homage and 
souvenir, by which Goethe connected the happy hours of love with 
the happy hours of active solitude passed in hif Garden-house in the 
Park. Fitly is the place dedicated to the Frau von Stein* The 
whole spot speaks of her. Here are the flower-beds from which 
almost every morning flowers, with the dew still on them* aceam^ 
p&nied letters not less fresh and beautiful, tq greet the belovqtl. 
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Here a re the beds from #hich came the asparagus he was so proud 
to send her f Here is the orchard in which grew the fruit he so 
often sent* Here is the room in which he dreamt of her; here the 
room in which he Worked, while her image hovered round hii% The 
house stands within twenty minutes’ walk from the house^Wiere she 
lived, separated by clusters of noble trees. 

If the reader turns back to the description of the Park, he will 
ascertain the position of this Gartenhaus, Originally it belonged to 
Bertuch. One day, when the Duke was earnestly pressing Goethe 
to take up his residence at Weitnar, the poet (who then lived in the 
Jagerhaus in the Belvedere Allee), undecided as to whether he should 
go or remain, let fall, among other excuses, the want of a quiet bit 
of land, where his taste for gardening could be indulged. “Bertuch, 
for example, is very comfortable ; if 1 had but such a piece of ground 
as that ! ” Hereupon the Duke, very characteristically, goes to Ber- 
tuch, and without periphrasis, says, “ I must have your garden.” 
Bertuch starts : “ But your highness — ” “ But me no buts,” re- 

plies the young prince ; “ I can't help you. Goethe wants it, and 
unless we give it to him we shall never keep him here ; it is the 
only way to secure him.” This reason would probably not have been 
so cogent with Bertuch had not the Duke excused the despotism of 
his act by giving in exchange more than the value of the garden. 
It was at first only lent to Goethe ; but in 1780 it was made a formal 
gift. 

It is charmingly situated, and, although of modest pretensions, is 
one of the most enviable houses in Weimar. The Ilm runs through 
the meadows which front it. The town, although so near, is com- 
pletely shut out from view by the thick-growing trees. The solitude 
is absolute, broken only by the occasional sound of the church clock, 
the music from the barracks, and the screaming of the peacocks 
spreading their superb beauty in the park. So fond was Goethe of 
this house, that winter and summer he lived there for seven years; 
and when, in 1782, the Duke made him a present of the house in 
the Frauenplan , he could not prevail upon himself to sell the Gar- 
tenhaus, but continued to make it a favourite retreat. Often when 
he chose to be alone and undisturbed, he locked all the gates of the 
bridges which led from the town to his house, so that, as Wieland 
complained, no one could get at him except by aid of picklock and 
crowbar. 

It was here, in this little garden, he studied the development of 
plants, and made many of those experiments and observations which 
have given him a high rank among the discoverers in Science* It 
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t|p| poet escaped from court. It was here the lover was 
Chappy in liis lo\ 5 e. JSow modest this Garden-house really is; how 
far removed from . anything like one’s preconceptions of it ! It is 
true, that the position is one which many a rich townsman in Eng- 
land would be glad of as the site for a handsome villa : a pretty 
orchard and garden on a gentle slope ; in front, a good carriage 
road, running beside a fine meadow, encircled by the stately trees 
Of the park. But the house, a half-pay captain with us would ^pon- 
•id&r a miserable cottage ; yet it sufficed for the Court favourite and 
minister. Here the Duke was constantly with him ; sitting up till 
deep in the night, in earnest discussion ; often sleeping on the sofa 
instead of going home. Here both Duke and Duchess would come 
and dine with him, in the most simple unpretending way; the 
whole banquet in one instance consisting, as we learn from a casual 
phrase in the Stein correspondence, of “a beer soup and a little cold 
meat.” * 

There is something very pleasant in noticing these traits of the 
simplicity which was then practised. The Duke’s own hut — the 
Borlcenham — has already been described (page 197). The hut, for 
it was nothing else, in which Goethe lived in the Ilmenau mountains 
and the more than bourgeois simplicity of the Garden-house, make 
us aware of one thing among others, namely, that if he sacrificed 
his genius to a court, it assuredly was not for loaves and fishes, not 
for luxury and material splendour of any kind. Indeed, such things 
had no temptation to a man of his simple tastes. “ Rich in money,” 
he writes to his beloved, “ I shall never become ; but, therefore, all 
the richer in Confidence, Good Name, and Influence over the minds 
of men.” 

It was his love of Nature which made him so indifferent to luxury. 
That love gave him simplicity and hardihood. In many things he 
was unlike his nation: notably in his voluntary exposure to two 
bright, wholesome things, which to his contemporaries were little 
less than bugbears — I mean, fresh air and cold water. The nation 
which consented to live in the atmosphere of iron stoves, tobacco, 
and bad breath, and which deemed a pint of water all that man could 
desire for his ablutions, must have been greatly perplexed at seeing 
Goethe indulge in fresh air and cold water as enjoyingly as if they 
were vices. 

Two anecdotes will bring this contrast into relief. So great was 
the German reluctance to even a necessary exposure to the inclemen- 
cies of open-air exercise, that historians inform us “a great propor- 
* Compare also the Britfwecheel twischm Karl dugurttmd Goethe, t. 9 27. 
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tion, especially among the learned classes, employed a miserable sub* 
stitute for exercise in the shape of a machine, by means of which 
they comfortably took their dose of movement without leaving their 
rooms.” # And Jacobs, in his Personation , records a fact which, while 
explaining how the above-named absurdity could have gained ground, 
paints a sad picture of the life of German youth in those days. 
Describing his boyish days at Gotha, he says : “ Our winter pleasures 
were confined to a not very spacious courtyard, exchanged in sum- 
mer for a little garden within the walls, which my father hired. We 
took no walks . Only once a year , when the harvest was ripe y our 
parents took us out to spend an evening in the fields .” f So little 
had Goethe of this prejudice against fresh air, that when he began 
the rebuilding of his Gartenhaus, instead of sleeping at an hotel or 
at the house of a friend, he lived there through all the building period ; 
and we find him writing, “ At last I have a window once more, and 
can make a fire.” On the 3rd of May he writes, “ Good morning : 
here is asparagus. How were you yesterday ? Philip baked me a 
cake ; and thereupon, wrapped up in my blue cloak, 1 laid myself on 
a dry corner of the terrace and slept amid thunder, lightning, and 
rain, so gloriously that my bed was afterwards quite disagreeable. 
On the 1 9th he writes, u Thanks for the breakfast. I send you some- 
thing in return. Last night I slept on the terrace, wrapped in my 
blue cloak, awoke three times, at 12, 2, and 4, and each time there 
was a new splendour in the heavens There are other traces of this 
tendency to bivouac, but these will suffice. He bathed not only in 
the morning sunlight, but also in the Ilm, when the moonlight shim- 
mered on it. Always in the free air seeking vigour — 

“ Tauche mich in die Sonne friih 
Bad’ ab im Monde des Tages Miih\” 


The Duke shared this love of bathing, which December’s cold could 
not arrest. It was here Goethe learned to swim by the aid of 
u corks ” (which so often served him as an illustration), and no in- 
clemency of the weather could keep him out of the water. The fas- 
cination of water luring into its treacherous depths, is wonderfully 
expressed by him in that ballad, which every one knows, and almost 
every one tries to translate. I have tried my hand in this version : 


THE FISHERMAN. 

The water rushed, the water swelled : 

A fisherman sat by, 

And gazed upon his dancing float 
With tranquil-dreaming eye. 

* BngftrafAM : DmtSthlanls Politieche, MaterieUe und Soctide Zuetande, l, p. 343. 
t Quoted by Hr*. Avramr: (lemony from 1760 to 1814* p. 86. 
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i v And as he sits, and as he looks, 

* v , T^e gurgling waves arise : 

A^maid, all bright with water-drops, 

Stands straight before his eyes. 

She sang to him, she spake to him; 

“ My fish why dost thou snare 

With human wit and human guile 
Into the killing air ? 

Couldsfc see how happy fishes live 
Under the stream so clear, 

Thyself would plunge into the stream, 

And live for ever there. 

“ Bathe not the lovely sun and moOn 
Within the cool deep sea, 

And with wave-breathing faces rise 
In two-fold witchery ? 

Lure not the misty heaven-deeps 
So beautiful and blue ? 

Lures not thine image, mirrored in 
The fresh eternal dew ? ” 


The water rushed, the water swelled, 

It clasped his feet, I wis ; 

A thrill wont through his yearning heart 
As when two lovers kiss! 

She spake to him, she sang to him : 

Resistless was her strain ; 

Half drew him in, half lured him in ; 
lie ne’er was seen again. 

One niglit, while the moon was calmly shining on our poetical 
bather, a peasant, returning home, was in the act of climbing over 
the bars of the floating bridge ; Goethe espied him, and moved by 
that spirit of devilry which so often startled Weimar, he gave utter- 
ance to wild sepulchral tones, raised himself half out of water, ducked 
under, and reappeared howling, to the horror of the aghast peasant, 
who, hearing such sounds issue from a figure with long floating hair, 
fled as if a legion of devils were at hand. To this day there remains 
an ineradicable belief in the existence of the water-sprite who howls 
among the waters of the Ilm. 
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CHAPTER V. 

• *->. x PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 

“ Let my present life,” writes Goethe to Lavater, January 1777, 
“ continue as long as it will, at any rate I have heartily enjoyed a 
genuine experience of the variegated throng and press of the world 
— Sorrow, Hope, Love, Work, Want, Adventure, Ennui, Impati- 
ence, Folly, Joy, the Expected and the Unknown, the Superficial 
and the Profound — just as the dice threw — with fetes, dances, sledg- 
ings — adorned in silk and spangles — a marvellous manage! And 
withal, dear brother, God be praised, in myself and in my real *4*us 
in life I am quite happy.” 

“ Goethe plays indeed a high game at Weimar,” writes Merck, 
u but lives at Court after his own fashion. The Duke is an excellent 
man, let them say what they will, and in Goethe’s company will 
become still more so. What you hear is Court scandal and lies. It 
is true the intimacy between master and servant is very great, but 
what harm is there in that ? Were Goethe a nobleman it would be 
thought quite right , He is the soul and direction of everything, and 
all are contented with him, because lie serves many and injures no 
one. Who can withstand the disinterestedness of this man ? ” 

He had begun to make his presence felt in the serious department 
of affairs ; not only in educating the Duke who haa chosen him as 
his friend, but also in practical ameliorations. He had induced the 
Duke to call Herder to Weimar, as Hof Prediger (court chaplain) 
and GeneraUsuperintendent ; whereat Weimar grumbled, and gos- 
siped, setting afloat stories of Herder having mounted the pulpit in 
boots and spurs. Not content with these efforts in a higher circle, 
Goethe sought to improve the condition of the people 5 and among 
bis plans we note one for the opening of the Ilmenau mines, which 
for many years had been left untouched. 

Amusement went hand in hand with business* Among the varied 
amusements, one, which greatly occupied* liis time and fancy, de- 
serves a more special notice, because it will give us a glimpse of the 
Court, and will a}so show us how the poet turned sport into profit* 
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td the private theatricals which were started shortly after his 
^arrival. It should he premised that the theatre was still in ashes 
from the fire of 1774/ Seyler had carried his troupe of players 
elsewhere; and Weimar was without its stage. Just at this period 
private theatricals were even more u the rage ” than they are in 
England at present. In Berlin, Dresden, Frankfort* Augsburg, 
Nuremberg, and Fulda, were celebrated amateur troupes. In Wiirtz- 
burg, for a long while, a noble company put on sock and buskin; in 
Eisenach, Prince and Court joined in the sport. Even the Univer- 
sities, which in earlier times had, from religious scruples, denounced 
the drama, now forgot their antagonism, and in Vienna, Halle, Got- 
tingen and Jena, allowed the students to have private stages. 

The Weimar theatre surpassed them all. It had its poets, its 
composers, its scene-painters, its costumiers. Whoever showed any 
talent for recitation, singing, or dancing, was pressed into service, 
and had to work as hard as if his bread depended on it. The almost 
daily rehearsals of drama, opera, or ballet, occupied and delighted 
men and women glad to have something to do. The troupe was 
distinguished: the Duchess Amalia, Karl August, Prince . Con stan- 
jtine, Bode, Knebel, Einsiedel, Musseus, Seckendorf, Bertuch, and 
! Goethe ; with Corona Schroter, Kotzebue’s sister Amalia, and Frau- 
Uein Gochhausen. These formed a curious strolling company, wan- 
dering from Weimar to all the palaces in the neighbourhood — 
Ettersburg, Tiefurt, Belvedere, even to Jena, Domhurg, and Umenau. 
Often did Bertuch, as Falk tells us, receive orders to have the 
sumpter waggon, or travelling kitchen, ready for the early dawn, when 
the court would start with its wandering troupe. If only a short ex- 
pedition was intended, three sumpter asses were sufficient. If it was 
more distant, over hill and dale, far into the distant country, then 
indeed the night before was a busy one, and all the ducal pots and 
pans were in requisition. Such boiling and stewing, and roasting ! 
such slaughter of capons, of pigeons, and fowls ! The ponds of the 
1 Ilm were dragged for fish ; the woods were robbed of their partridges ; 
l the cellars were lightened of their wines. With early dawn rode 
forth the merry party, full of anticipation, wild with animal spirits. 
, On they went through solitudes, the grand old trees of which were wont 
only to see the soaring hawk poised above their tops, or the wild-eyed 
deer bounding past the hut of the charcoal-burner. On they went : 
youth, beauty, gladness, and hope, a goodly train, like that which 
animated the forest of Ardennes, when u under the shade of melan- 

* On the state of the theatre before Goethe's arrival and subsequently, see Etsoni, 
.r Goethe's Tkeaterkitung t» Weimar, 1863. , 
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choly boughs” the pensive Duke and his followers forgot awhile their 
cares and “ painted pomps.” 

Their stage was soon arranged. At Ettersburg the traces are still { 
visible of fl&i8 forest stage, where, when weather permitted, the per- * 
fonnances took place. A wing of the chateau was also made into a 
theatre. But the open-air performances were most relished. To 
rehearsals and performances in Ettersburg the actors, sometimes as 
many as twenty, were brought in the Duke’s equipages ; and in the 
evening, after a joyous supper, often enlivened with songs, they were 
conducted home by the Duke’s body-guard of Hussars bearing torches. 
It was here they performed Eiusiedel’s opera, The GhipsieSy with 
wonderful illusions. Several scenes of Ootz von Berlichingen were 
woven into it. f The illuminated trees, the crowd of gipsies in the 
wood, the dances and songs under the blue starlit heavens, while the 
sylvan bugle sounded from afar, made up a picture the magic of 
which was never forgotten. On the Ilm also at Tiefurt, just where 
the river makes a beautiful bend round the shore, a regular theatre 
was constructed. Trees, and other poetical objects, such as hshermeh, 
nixies, water-spirits, moon and stars, — all were introduced with 
effect. 

The performances were of the same varied nature as the theatres. 
Sometimes French comedies, sometimes serious works of art, often 
broad extravaganzas. Occasionally they played charades, in which 
the plan was pre-arranged, but the dialogue left to the improvisation 
of the actors. Once when an actor grew wordy and wandering, they 
rushed on the stage, carried him off by force, and informed the 
audience (as if it were part of the piece) that he was suddenly taken 
ill. The records of that time have preserved for us the outline of a 
magical piece, got up in honour of Goethe’s birthday — Minerva'# 
Birthy Li fey and Deeds . It was a magnificent magic-lantern piece, 
with music by Seckendorf. The characters were not represented by 
puppets, but by gentlemen and ladies, in the so-called Petit Colisfo 
at Tiefurt. On the site of this new temple of the Muses stood for- 
merly a solitary wood hut. In the representation every appliance 
was sought after which external effect demanded. It took place 
behind a large white curtain, en silhouette . In the Histoire universale 
des Theatres there is only one example Of a theatrical representation 
of this kind, namely, the drama which Chiron presented to his pupil, 
Achilles, and which had the same object and significance as the 
Tiefurt drama. In antiquity such representations were called umbrm 
palpitantesy by moderns ombres chmoises. They were introduced at 
the Weimar Cou^t about this time, by the Dtike George of Saxe- 
Memingen, and were very much in favour there* 
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^ subject of this Tiefurt piece is remarkable : Jupiter (in the 

person of the painter Kraus, on whose shoulders was placed a colossal 
pasteboard head), in order to frustrate the prophecy that on the 
mcov^chmrimt o( his wife Metis, he would be thrust from the throne, 
has devoured Metis. Thereupon he suffers terrible pains in the 
head; Ganymede, hovering behind him on a great eagle, offers him 

E cup of nectar : the pains of the Thunderer increase visibly, and 
ytnede soars into the air to fetch dSsculapius and Vulcan. JSscu- 
lapius seeks in vain to cure his master. A Cyclops, who is sum- 
moned, bleeds him at the nose, without effect. Then comeB the 
powerful Vulcan (represented by the young Duke Karl August), who, 
holding in one hand his hammer, in the other a great iron bar, and 
encircled by an apron, approaches his suffering father, and with one 
good stroke of the hammer splits his divine skull, out of which 
proceeds Minerva, the goddess of wisdom (represented by Corona 
Schroter), at first quite a small figure, but by means of appropriate 
machinery becoming larger and larger every moment, till at last the 
whole of her tall, slim form is revealed, enveloped in light gauze. 
She is received by Father Zeus in the most friendly manner ; and 
rich gifts are presented to her by all the gods. She is furnished with 
a helmet, an aegis, and a lance ; Ganymede places Jupiter’s owl at 
her feet, and amidst music and choral singing the curtain falls. 

In the third and last act, the poet departed from the materials of 
the myth. He made the new-born goddess read in the Book of Fate, 
and find there the 28 th of August* marked as one of the most 
fortunate days. She says that 44 on that day three-and-thirty years 
ago a man was given to the world, who will be honoured as one of 
the best and wisest.” Then appears a winged genius in the clouds, 
bearing Goethe’s name. Minerva crowns this name, and at the same 
time dedicates to it the divine gifts which have been immemorially 
the tokens of her favour ; for example, the golden lyre of Apollo, and 
the flowery wreath of the Muses. The whip of Momus alone, on the 
thong of which stood the word 64 Aves,” is laid aside and rejected by 
the goddess; while the names Iphigenia and Faust appear in the 
douds in fire transparencies. At the close, Momus advances un- 
abashed, and brings the reprobated symbol of his Art as a present to 
Goethe. 

Such was the opening and dedication of the new Weimar-Tieftirt 
Court Theatre. It is obvious that the piece was intended purely to 
celebrate the birthday of Goethe, the director of this social theatre ; 
and gives us not a bad idea of the ingenuity and pains bestowed upon 

< „ * Goethe’s birthday. , 
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these amusements. The reader will not fail to notice that, if Goethe 
prepared fiStes for the birthday of his duchess, Weimar also prepared 
ffttes for the birthday of its poet. 

Another favourite magic-lantern piece was King Midas, which is 
mentioned in Amalia’s letters to Knebel in the year 1781. But the 
best known of the Tiefurt dramas is Goethe’s Operetta Die Fischerm , x 
performed in the summer of 1782. The charming text, beginning 
with the famous Erl-Konig, is preserved in Goethe’s works. The 
piece was represented in the Tiefurt park, partly on the bank of the 
Ilm near the bridge, partly on* the Ilm itself, which was illuminated 
with numerous torches and lamps. Under lofty alders against thej 
river were placed scattered huts of fishermen ; nets, boats, and fishing* 
implements stood around. On Dorten’s (Corona Schroter) hearth fire 
was burning. At the moment in which the fishermen who had been 
called together, lighted their strips of wood and torches, and spread 
themselves with their brilliant lights in boats and on the banks of 
the river, to search for the lost maiden, the light flashed suddenly 
up from the necks of land which stretched forward into the Ilm, 
illuminating the nearest objects, and showing their reflection in the 
water, while the more distant groups of trees and hills lay in deep 
night. The spectators had assembled in great numbers, and as they 
crowded on the wooden bridge, the better to catch the magical effect 
of the illumination on the water, their weight crushed the bridge 
in, and the 'eager gazers fell into the river. No one, however, 
was injured. The involuntary bathers were heartily laughed at, 
and the accident was regarded as an amusing interlude. 

I find further that when a travesty of the 6 Birds ’ of Aristophanes 
was performed at Ettersburg, the actors were all dressed in real 
feathers, their heads completely covered, though free to move. 
Their wings flapped, their eyes rolled, like birds in a pantomime. 

It is right to add, that besides these extravagances and ombres 
chinoiees , there were very serious dramatic efforts : among them we 
find Goethe’s second dramatic attempt, Die Mitschuldigen , which * 
ms thus cast : — 

Jlcette .... Goethe. * 

Stiller .... Berttinh. 

Iter Wtrth .... Mus&w. 

Sophie .... Corona Schroter, 

Another play was thejfeschwister, written in three evenings, it is 
said, but without evidence^ out of love for the sweet eyes of Amalia 
Kotzebue, sister of the dramatist, then a youth. Kotzebue thus 
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*<4oiife6« t&e point in his Memoirs : “ Goethe had at that time just 
Written his charming piece, Die Geschwister. It was performed at a 
private theatre at Weimar, he himself playing William and my sister 
Marianne — while to me, yes to me — was allotted the important part 
of postilion I My readers may imagine with what exultation I trod 
the stage for the first time before the mighty public itself.” Another 
piece was Cumberland’s West Indian , in which the Duke played 
Major 0 y Flaherty. Eckhoff (the great actor) the Father, and Goethe 
Selcour , dressed in a white coat with silver lace, blue silk vest, and 
blue silk knee breeches, in which they 'say he looked superb. 

While mentioning these I must not pass over the Iphige nia ( then 
in prose), which was thus cast : 


Orestes 




Goethe. 

Pylades . 




T?rmce Constantine. 

Thoas 




Knebol. 

Arka8 




Se idler. 

Iphigenia . 




Corona Schroter. 


“ Never shall I forget,” exclaims Dr. Hufeland, “the impression 

1 Goethe made as Orestes, in his Grecian costume ; one might have 
fancied him Apollo. Never before had there been seen such union 
of physical and intellectual beauty in one man ! ” His acting, as far 
as I can learn, had the ordinary defects of amateur acting ; it was 
impetuous and yet stiff, exaggerated and yet cold; and his fine 
sonorous voice displayed itself without nice reference to shades of 
meaning. In comic parts, on the other hand, he seems to have been 
excellent ; the broader the fun, the more at home he felt ; and one 
can imagine the rollicking animal spirits with which he animated the 
Marktschreier in the Plnndersweilem ; one can picture him in the 
extravagance of the Gefiichte Brant* giving vent to his sarcasm on 
the “ sentimental ” tone of the age, ridiculing his own Werther, and 
merciless to Woldemar . f 

I have thus brought together, irrespective of dates, the scattered 
indications of these theatrical amusements. How much enjoyment 
I’Was produced by them ! what social pleasure ! and what endless epi- 
sodes, to which memory recurred in after times, when they were seated 
round the dinner table! Nor were these amusements profitless. 

, Wilhelm Meister was designed and partly written about this period ; 
and the reader, who knows Goethe’s tendency to make all his works 
► biographical, will not be surprised at the amount of theatrical expe- 

* Published, under a veiy mitigated form, as the Triumph der Empjindtamkeit See 
the next chapter for further notice of this piece. 

f Jacobi and Wjblakd were both seriously offended with his parodies of their 
• writings; but both soon became reconciled to him. f 
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rience which is mirrored in that work ; nor at the earnestness which 
is there made to lurk beneath amusement, so that what to the 
crowd seems no more than a flattery of their tastes, is to the man 
himself a process of the highest culture. 

Boar-hunting in the light of early dawn, sitting in the middle of 
the day in grave diplomacy and active council, rehearsing during the 
afternoon, and enlivening the evening with grotesque serenades or 
torchlight sledgings — thus passed many of his days ; not to mention 
flirtations, balls, masquerades, concerts, and verse-writing. The^ 
muse was, however^ somewhat silent, though ITans Sachs ’ poetische 
Sendung , LUi, some charming lyrics, and the dramas and operas 
written for the occasion, forbid the accusation of idleness. He was j 
storing up materials. Faust , Egmont , Tasso, Iphigenia , and Meisterl 
were germinating. 

The muse was silent, but was the soul inactive ? Afe these strange 
and variegated scenes passed before his eyes, was he a mere actor, 
and not also a spectator ? Let his works answer. To some indeed 
it has seemed as if in thus lowering great faculties to the composition 
of slight operas and festive pieces, Goethe was faithless to his mis- 
sion, false to his own genius. This is but a repetition of Merck’s 
exclamation against Clavigo , and may be answered as that was 
answered. Herder thought that the Chosen One should devote him- 
self to great works. This is the objection of a man of letters who 
can conceive no other aim than the writing of books. But Goethe 
needed to live as well as to write. Life is multiplied and rendered 
infinite by Feeling and Knowledge. He sought both to feel and to 
know. The great works he has written — works high in conception, 
austerely grand in execution, the fruits of earnest toil and lonely 
self-seclusion — ought to shield him now from any charge of wasting ' 
his time on frivolities, though to Herder and Merck such a point of 
view was denied. 

It was his real artistic nature, and genuine poetic mobility, that 
made him scatter with a prodigal hand the trifles which distressed his # ■ 
friends. Poetry was the melodious voice breathing from his entire U 
manhood; itjas^not a profession, but an impulse ; the sounding 
chords of his poetic nature vibrated to every touch, grave and stately, 
sweet and impassioned, delicate and humorous. He wrote not for 
Fame; he wrote not for pence; he wrote poetry because he had 
lived it ; and 44 sang as the bird sings on its bough/’ He sang what- 
ever at the moment filled him with delight -now thrilling a careless 
snatch of melody, now a simple ballad, now a majestic hymn ascend- 
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jpg from, the depths of his soul on incenfee-bearing rhythms, and now a 
ifottfe quiet chaunt, slow with its ( rich burden of meanings. Men in 
(whom the productive activity is great, cannot be restrained from 
throwing off trifles, as the plant throws off buds beside the expanded 
flowers, Michael Angelo carved the Moses, and painted the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel, but did he not* also lend his master-hand to the 
cutting of graceful cameos ? 
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CHAPTER VI 

MANY-COLOURED THREADS. 

Hitherto out narrative of this Weimar period has moved mainly 
among generalities, for only by such means could a picture of this 
Ipisode be painted. Now, as we advance further, it is necessary to 
separate the threads of his career from those of others with which it 
was interwoven. 

It has already been noted, that he began to tire of the follies and 
extravagances of the first months. In this year, 1777, he was quiet 
in his Garden-house, occupied with drawing, poetry, botany, and love 
for the Frau von Stein. Love and ambition were the guides which 
led him through the labyrinth of the Court. Amid those motley scenes, 
amid those swiftly-succeeding pleasures, voices, sorrowing voices of 
the Past, made themselves audible above the din, and recalled the 
vast hopes which once had given energy to his aims; and these 
reverberations of an ambition once so cherished, arrested and rebuked 
him, like the deep murmurs of some solemn bass moving slowly through 
the showering caprices of a sportive melody. No soul can long en- 
dure uninterrupted gaiety and excitement. Weary intervals will 
occur : the vulgar soul fills these intervals with the long lassitude of 
its ennui ; the noble soul with reproaches at the previous waste of 
irrevocable hours. 

The quiet influence exercised by the Frau von Stein is visible in 
every page of his letters. As far as I can divine the state of things { 
in the absence of her letters, I fancy she coquetted with him ; when 
he showed any disposition to t throw off her yoke, when his manner 
seemed to imply less warmth, she lured him hack with tenderness j 
and vexed* him with unexpected coldness when she had drawn him 
once more to her feet. “You reproach me,” he writes, “with 
alternations in my love. It is not true ; but it is well that I do not 
every day feel hqw utterly I love you.” Again ; “ $ cannot conceive 
Why the main ingredients of your feeling have lately been Doubt and 
want of Belief. But it is certainly true that one jfho did not hold 
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; ^fp« kit affection might have that affection doubted away, ji^st as a 
■ man may be persuaded that he is pale and ill.” That she tormented 
him with these coquettish doubts is but too evident ; and yet when 
he is away from her she writes to tell him that he is become dearer 1 
u Yes, my treasure ! ” he replies, “ I believe you when you say your 
love increases for me during absence. When away, you love the idea 
you have formed of me ; but when present, that idea is often dis- 
turbed by my folly and madness. ... I love you better when pre- 
sent than when absent: hence I conclude my love is truer than 
yours.” At times he seems himself to have doubted whether he 
really loved her, or only loved the delight of her presence. 

With these doubts mingles another element, his ambition to do 
something which will make him worthy of her. In spite of his 
popularity, in spite of his genius, he has not subdued her heart, but 
only agitated it. He endeavours, by devotion , to succeed. Thus 
love and ambition play into each other’s hands, and keep him in a 
seclusion which astonishes and pains several of those who could 
never have enough of his company. 

In the June of this year his solitude was visited by one of the 
agitations he could least withstand — the death of his only sister, 
Cornelia. Sorrows and dreams , is the significant entry of the Follow- 
ing day in his journal. 

It was about this time that he undertook the care of Peter Im- 
baumgarten, a Swiss peasant boy, the protege of his friend Baron 
Lindau. The death of the Baron left Peter once more without protec- 
tion. Goethe, whose heart was open to all, especially to children, 
gladly undertook to continue the Baron’s care ; and as we have seen 
him sending home an Italian image-boy to his mother at Frankfort, 
and Wilhelm Meister undertaking the care of Mignon and Felix, so 
does this “ cold ” Goethe add love to charity, and become a father to 
the fatherless. 

The autumn tints were beginning to mingle their red and yellow 
with the dark and solemn firs of the Ilmenau mountains. Goethe 
and the Duke could not long keep away from the loved spot, where 
poetical and practical schemes occupied the day, and many a wild 
prank startled the night. There they danced with peasant girl s 
till early dawn ; one result of which was a swelled face, forcing 
(Goethe to lay up. 


On his return to Weimar he was distressed by the receipt of one 
of the many letters which Werther drew upon him. He had made, 
sentimentality poetical ; it soon became the fashion. Maay'were the 
melancholy youths who poured forth their sorrows to Mm, demand- 
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hag sy mpathy and consolation. Nothing could be more a ntipat hetic 
to his clear and healthy nature. It made himashamed of his W&sSw, 
It made him merciless to all Wertherisnju To relieve himseU i>f the 
annoyance, he commenced the satirical extravaganza of the Triumph 
der Empfindsarrikeit . Very significant, however, of the unalterable 
kindliness of his disposition is the fact, that although these senti- 
mentalities had to hiirf only a painful er a ludicrous aspect, he did 
not suffer his repugnance to the malady to destroy his sympathy for 
the pat ient. There is a proof of this in the episode he narrates of 
his Harz journey, made in November and December of this year/ 

•' known to most readers through his poem, Die Harzrewe im Winter . 

1 The object of that journey was twofold : to visit the Ilmenau mines, 
and to visit an unhappy misanthrope whose Wertherism had dis- 
tressed him. He set out with the Duke, who had arranged a hunting 
party to destroy “a great thing of a boar” then ravaging the country 
round Eisenach ; but, although setting out with them, he left them 
en route , for purposes of his own. 

Through hail, frost, and mud, lonely, yet companioned by great 
thoughts, he rode along the mountainous solitudes, and reached at 
last the Brocken . A bright sun shone on its eternal snows as he 
mounted and looked down upon the cloud-covered Germany beneath 
him. Here he felt the air of freedom swell his breast. The world 
with its conventions lay beneath him ; the Court with its distractions 
was afar; and the poet stood amidst these snowy solitudes com- 
* miming with that majestic spirit of beauty which animates Nature. 
There, 

. . . “ high above the misty air 

And turbulence of murmuring cities vast "* t 


he was lost in reveries of his future life ; 


Dem Geier gleich 

Der auf schweren Morgenwolkea* 

Mit sanftem Fittig ruhend, 

Naeh Beute schaut, 

Schwebe mein Lied. 



image of the hawk poised above the heavy morning clouds 
for his prey, is (I adopt his own explanation) that of the 
t the snowy heights looking down on the winter landscape, and 
with his mind’s eye seeking amidst the perplexities of social life for 
some object worthy of his muse. 

And *g t in t7l4* as he eaye; that date ia disproved by hit letters to the Fas® iwi 
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, he speaks of the good effect this journey- 
ing $*aid simple peeple (to whom he is only known as Herr Weber, 
a landscape-painter) has upon his imagination. It is like a cold bath, 
he says. And & propos of his disguise, he remarks how very easy it 
ia to be ja rogue, and what advantages it gives you over simple honest 
men to assume a character that is not your own. 

But now let us turn to the second object of his journey. The 
letter of the misanthrope just alluded to was signe d Pleasin g, and 
dated from Wernigerode. There was someth i unremarkable in the 
Excess of its morbidity, accompanied by indications of real talent. 
Goethe did not answer it, having already hampered himself in 
various ways by responding to such extraneous demands upon his 
sympathy; another and more passionate letter came imploring $n 
answer, which was still silently avoided. But now the idea of per- 
sonally ascertaining what manner of man his correspondent was 
made him swerve from his path ; and under his assumed name he 
called on Plessing. 

On hearing that his visitor came from Gotha, Plessing eagerly in* 
quired whether he had not visited Weimar, and whether he knew the 
celebrated men who lived there. With perfect simplicity Goethe 
replied that he did, and began talking of Kraus, Bertuch, Musaus, 
Jagemann, etc., when he was impatiently interrupted with “But why 
don’t you mention Goethe ? ” He answered that Goethe also had he 
seen ; upon this he was called upon to give a description of that 
great poet, which he did in a quiet way, sufficient to have betrayed 
his incognito to more sagacious eyes. 

Plessing then with great agitation informed him that Goethe had 
not answered a most pressing and passionate letter in which he, 
Plessing, had described the state of his mind, and had implored 
| direction and assistance. Goethe excused himself as he best could ; 
but Plessing insisted on reading him the letters, that he might, 
whether they deserved such treatment. 

He listened, and tried by temperate sympathetic counsel te> 
Plessing from his morbid thoughts by fixing them on externa} objects, 
especially by some active employment. These were impatiently Re- 
jected, and he left him, feeling that the case was almost beyond help. 

He was subsequently able to assist Plessing, who, on visiting him 
at Weimar, discovered his old acquaintance, the landscape-painter/ 

In 1788, Piasan ro was appointed professor of philosophy in the University of 

-fgited him on his return home from the canr''“ 

> inteiresttd to know off 


Buigb ur grV^i^lSS^ii Suited him on his return home from the campaign in itamge, 
JT827 The'reS3S may oe ihteresttd to know that IJ^ipg^ntifely odflfM his morbid 
melancholy, and gained inropBCtable name in German letters, file principal work* am 
Onm urn Socratm s f 1788; Hutorisch* an d Philoeophiack^ iifcsr dia 
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But the characteristic part of this anecdote — and that which makes 
me cite it here — is the practical illustration it gives of his funda- 
mental realism, which looked to nature and earnest activity as the 
sole cure for megrims, sentimentalisms, and self-tor tarings, Turn 
your mind to realities, and the self-made phantoms which darken 
your soul will disappear like night at the approach of dawn. 

In the January of the following year (1778) Goethe was twice 
brought face to fece with' Death. The first was during a boar-hunt : 
his spear snapped in the onslaught, and he was in imminent peril, 
but fortunately escaped. On "the following day, while he and the 
Duke were skating (perhaps talking over yesterday’s escape), there 
came a crowd over the ice, bearing the corpse of the unhappy Frau- 
lein von Lassberg, who, in the despair of unrequited., lpve, had 
drowned herself in the Ilm, close by the very spot where Goethe 
was wont to take his evening walk. At all times this would have 
been a shock to him, but the shock was greatly intensified by the 
fact that in the pocket of the unfortunate girl was found a copy of 
Werther! * It is true whoever reproach an author in such cases. 

..I— > * 

(No reflecting man ever reproached Plato with the suicide of Cleora- 
brotus, or Schiller with the brigandage of highwaymen. Yet when 
fatal coincidences occur, the author, whom we absolve, cannot so 
lightly absolve himself. It is in vain to argue that the work does 
not, rightly considered, lead to suicide ; if it does so, wrongly con- 
sidered, it is a proximate cause ; and the author cannot easily shake 
off that weight of blame. Goethe, standing upon logic, might have 
said : 6 If Plato instigated the suicide of Cleombrotus, certainly he 
averted that of Olympiodorus ; if I have been one of the many 
causes which moved this girl towards that fatal act, I have also cer- 
tainly been the cause of saving others, notably that young French- 
man who wrote to thank me.” He might have argued this; but 
Conscience is tenderer than Logic ; and if in firing at a wild beast I 
kill a brother hunter, my conscience will not leave me altogether in 
peace, I 

The body was borne to the house of the Frau von Stein, which * 
stood nearest the spot, and there he remained with it the whole day, 
exerting himself to console the wretched parents. He himself had 
need of some consolation. The incident affected him deeply, and 
led him to speculate on all cognate subjects, especially on melan- 

, n. 

Benkart, Tkeologie und Philoeovhie der Wtesien Volker, 1785 ; and Mmnonium, odcr 
Verntcke tur SkiMtUung der Gehemnim dee Altertkums, 1787. He died 

* Raontt, who will never admit anything that may seem lift tell against hi* idol, 
endeavours to throw a doubt on this fact, saying it was reported only out of malice. Bat 

he gives no reasons. t •$' 
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■0^/. w This inviting sadness,” he beautifully says, “ has a dan- 
s^erous foseinatio*^ water itee£/, araZ W6 are charmed by the reflex 
I of the stare of heaven which ehmes through both. n 

-He was soon* however, “ forced into theatrical levity ” by the. 
various rehearsals necessary for the piece to be performed on the 
^birthday of the Duchess. This was the Triumph der Empfindsamkdt 
The adventure with Pleasing, and finally the tragedy of the Fraulein 
von Lassberg, had given increased force to his antagonism against 
Wertherism and Sentimentality, which he now lashed \yith unjgaring 
ridicule. The hero of his extravaganza is a Prince* i^hoaeuaoul is 
only fit for moonlight ecstasies and sentimental rhapsodies. He 
adores Nature; not the rude, rough, imperfect Nature whose 
gigantic energy would alarm the sentimental mind ; but the beau- 
tiful rose-pink Nature of books. He likes Nature as one sees it at 
the Opera. Eocks are picturesque, it is true ; but they are often 
crowned with tiaras of snow, sparkKng, but apt to make one 
“ chilly ; ” turbulent winds howl through their clefts and crannies, 
alarming to delicate nerves. The Prince is not fond Of the winds. 
Sunrise and early morn are lovely — but damp ; and the Prince is 
liable to rheumatism. 

To obviate all such inconveniences he has had a mechanical imita- 
tion of Nature executed for his use ; and this accompanies him on 
his travels ; so that at a moment’s notice, in secure defiance of rheu- 
matism, he can enjoy a moonlight scene, a sunny landscape, or a 
sombre grove. 

He is in love ; but his mistress is as factitious as his landscapes. 
Woman is charming but capricious, fond but exacting; and there- 
fore the Prince has a doll dressed in the same style as the woman he 
once loved. By the side of this doll he passes hours of rapture ; for 
it he sighs ; for it he rhapsodises. 

The real woman appeals — the original of that much treasured 
image. Is he enraptured ? Not in the least. His heart does not 
. palpitate in her presence ; he does not recognise her ; but throws 
niraself once more into the arms of his doll, and thus sensibility 
triumphs. 

There are five acts of this “ exquisite fooling.” Originally it was 
much coarser and more personal than we now see it. Bottiger says 
that there remains scarcely a shadow of its flashing humour and 
satiric caprice. The whip of Aristophanes was applied with power-: 
ful wrist to every fashionable folly, in dress, literature, of morals, 
and the spectators saw themselves as in a mirror of sarcasm. At 
the conclusion, the doll was ripped open, and o\$ fell a multitude of 
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books, such as were, then the rage, upon which severe and ludicrous 
judgments were passed — and the severest upon Werther. The whole 
piece was interspersed with ballets, music, and comical changes of 
scene ; so that what now appears a tiresome farce, was then an irre- 
sistible extravaganza. 

This extravaganza has the foolery of Aristophanes, and the phy- 
sical fun of that riotous wit, whom Goethe was then studying. 
But when critics are in ecstasies with its wit and irony, I confess 
myself at a loss to conceive clearly what they mean. National 
wit, however, is perhaps scarcely amenable to criticism. What 
the German thinks exquisitely ludicrous, is to a Frenchman, or an 
Englishman, often of mediocre mirthfulness. Wit requires delicate 
handling; the Germans generally touch it with gloved hands. 
Sarcasm is with them too often a sabre not a rapier, hacking the 
victim where a thrust would suffice. It is a noticeable fact that, 
amid all the riches of their literature, they have little that is comic 
of a high order. They have produced no Comedy. To them may l>e 
applied the couplet of the great original of Grotesque Seriousness : 

KatfupSo$i8a<rtca\lav flvai Zpyov andyrwy, 

TloWuy yitp 8 ^ vtipwratmiiv aur^v o\ly<ns xtopfowBai* 

which I will venture to turn thus : 

Miss Comedy is a sad flirt,— you may guess 

From the number who court her, the few she doth bless. 


* Abistofhanes, Equites, v., 516. 
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CHAPTER VH. 


THE REAL PHILANTHROPIST. 

A strange phantasmagoria is the life" he leads at this epoch. His 
employments are manifold, yet his studies, his drawing, etching, and 
rehearsing are carried on as if they alone were the occupation of the 
day. His immense activity, and power of varied employment, scatter 
the energies which might be consecrated to some great work : but, 
in return, they give him the varied store of material of whicf* he 
stood so much in need. At this time he is writing Wifkelm Meister 
and Egmont ; Iphigenia is also taking shape in his mind. His office 
gives him much to do ; and Gervinus, who must have known hdw 
great were the calls upon his time, should have paused ere he threw 
out the insinuation of “ diplomatic rudeness ” when Goethe answered 
one of his brother-in-law’s letters through his secretary. Surely 
with a brother-in-law one may take such latitude ? # 

This man, whose diplomatic coldness and aristocratic haughtiness 
have formed the theme of so many long tirades, was of all Germans 
the most sincerely democratic, until the Reign of Terror in France 
frightened him, as it frightened others, into more modified opinions. 
Not only was he always delighted to be with the people, and to* share 
their homely ways, which were consonant with, his own simple tastes ; 
Vbut we find him in the confidence of intimacy expressing £is "sym- 
TOthywijth the people in the heartiest terms. When among the 
miners he writes to his beloved “ How strong my love has returned 
upon me for these lower classes! which one calls the lower, bat 
Iwbich in God’s eyes are assuredly the highest ! Here you meet all 
4 the virtues combined : Contentedness, Moderation, Truth, Straight- 

1 forwardness, Joy in the slightest good, Harmlessness, Patience — 
Patience — Constancy in — r in .... I will not lose myself in pane- 
gyric!” Again, he is writing Iphigenia, but the news of the misery 
and famine among the stocking-weavers of Apolda paralyses him* 
| w The drama will not advance a step; it is cursed ; .the King of 

♦ Since the text was written, the correspondence with the Fbatt v. Stout has &p- 
ared ; and from it we learn that in Switzerland he even dictated some letters to Asr. 
could not have been “ diplomatic rudeness/’ inasmuch as he usually wrote to the 
through his amanuensis. ? 
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Tauris must speak as if no stocking-weaver in Apolda felt the pangs f 
Ofhimgerl” 

In striking contrast stands the expression of his contempt for 
what was called the great world, as he watched it in his visits to the 
neighbouring Courts. If affection bound him to Karl August, whom 
b© was forming, and to Luise, for whom he had a chivalrous regard, 
his eyes were not blind to the n ullity of other princes and their 
followers. “ Good society have I seen,” runs one of his epigrams ; 
!“ they call it the 6 good ’ whenever there is not in it the material for 
the smallest of poems.” • 

Gute Gesellschaft hab’ ich gesehen ; man nennt esie die gute I 

Wenn sie zum kleinsten Gedicht keine Gelegenheit giebt. f 

Notably was this the case in his journey with the Duke to Berlin* 
Majpff 778. He only remained a few days there ; saw much, and not 
* without contempt. “ I have got quite close to old Fritz, having 
seen his way of life, his gold, his silver, his statuei/ his ape#* his 
parrots, and heard his own curs twaddle about the great man.” 
Potzdam and Berlin were noisy with preparations for war. The 
great King was absent; but Prince Henry received the poet in a 
friendly manner, and invited him and Karl August to dinner. At 
table there were several generals ; but Goethe, who kept his eyes 
open, sternly kept his mouth closed. He seems to have felt no little 
contempt for the Prussian Court, and its great men, who appeared 
very small men in his eyes. “ I have spoken no word in the 
Prussian dominions which might not be made public. Therefore I 
am called haughty and so forth.” Varnhagen intimates that the 
ill-will he excited by not visiting the literati, and by his reserve, was 
so great as to make him averse from hearing of his visit in^ after 
years.* What indeed, as Varnhagen asks, had Goethe in common 
With Nicolai, Bamler, Engel, Zellner, and the rest ? He did vlilt 
the go^i^K^echm mA tb& artist Qhodawieckij-but from the rest 
he kept aloof. Beiftn w&S not a city in, which he could feel himself* 
atJkpifte: and he "doubtless was fully aware of the small account in 
which he was held by Frederick, whose admiration lay in quite other 
directions. What culture the King had was French, and his opinion 
of German literature had been very explicitly pronounced in a work 
published this year, in which* Gotz von Berlichingen was cited as a 
sample of the reigning bad taste. The passage Is too curious to be 
omitted. w Vous y verrez representor les abominables pieces do 
Shakspear traduites en noire langue, et tout l’anditoire se pamer 

* VABKftaxx vox Exss : Vermmkto 8ckrtfim t 0*., p. 62, 
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entendant ces farces ridicules, et digues des sauvages de 
^ That certainly was afflicting to “ le bon gout ; * but that 

■ Vwaff not the worsts Shakspeare might be pardoned for his faults, 
**<&r la naissance des arts n’est jama.is le point- de leur maturity. 
Mais voila encore un Gotz de Berlichingen qui parait sur la sc&ne, 
imitation detestable de ces mauvaises pieces anglaises, et le parterre 
applaudit et demande avec enthousiasme la repetition de ces <U* 
gw&tantes platitudes l ” * 

i Thus the two German Emperors, Fritz and Wolfgang, held no 
I spiritual congress ; perhaps no good result could have been elicited 
t by their meeting. Yet they were, each in his own sphere, the two 
most potent men then reigning. Fritz did not directly assist the 
literature of his country, but his indirect influence has been indicated 
by Griepenkerl.f He awoke the Germans from their sleep by the 
rolling of drums ; those who least liked the clang of arms dr?; the 
1 6i divisions of a battle field,” were nevertheless awakened to the fact 
that something important was going on in life, and they rubbed 
their sleepy eyes, and tried to see a little into that. The roll of 
drums* had this merit, at all events, that it drew men from their 
library table to the window, and so made them look out upon the 
moving, living world of action, wherein the erudite might see a con- 
siderable sensation made even by men unable to conjugate a Greek 
verb in 

On returning to Weimar, Goethe occupied himself with various 
architectural studies, apropos of the rebuilding of the palace ; and 
commenced those alterations in the park, which resulted in the 
beautiful distribution formerly described. But I pass over many 
details of his activity, to narrate an episode which must win the 
heart of every reader. In these pages it has been evident, I hope, 
that no compromise with the truth has led me to gloss over faults, 
of to conceal shortcomings. All that testimony warrants I have re» 
produced : good and evil, as in the mingled yarn of life. Faults and 
deficiencies, even grievous errors, do not estrange a friend from pur 
hearts ; why should they lower a hero ? Why should the biographer 
fear to trust the tolerance of human sympathy ? Why labour to 
provq a hero faultless? The reader is no valet de chambre in- 

* De la Littirature Allemande , p. 46. His opinion of the newly discovered Niebel- 
ungen Lied was no less characteristically contemptuous : he declared he would not give 
suoh rubbish house-room. 

t Gbibpbnxbrl : Der Kunstgenius der Deutsche * i Literatur des letzten JahrkunderU , 
L* p. 62. 

% Dr. 0BOUOB has become famous (or did become so— for, alas ! what if isms?) by 
hiB shrewd suspicion that Fubobrick. with aU his victories could not accomplish that fast 
of intellectual vigour. Many men still measure greatness by vertys in mi. 
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capable of crediting greatness in a robe de chambre* Never forget 
the profound saying of Hegel in answer to the vulgar aphorism 
(*?No man is a hero to his valet de chambre”); namely, “This 
is not because the Hero is no Hero, but because the Valet is a Valet.”* * 
Having trusted to the effect which the true man would produce, in 
spite of all drawbacks, — and certain that the true man was lovable 
as well as admirable, I have made no direct appeal to the reader’s 
sympathy, nor tried to make out a case in favour of extraordinary 
virtue. 

But the tribute of affectionate applause is claimed now we have 
arrived at a passage in his life so characteristic of the delicacy, gene- 
rosity, and nobility of his nature, that it is puzzling and painful to 
me to contemplate any one not loving him, after reading it. Of gene* 
rosity, in the more ordinary sense, there are abundant examples in 
his history, liietner has instanced several,! but these are acts of kind- 
ness, thoughtfulness, and courtesy, such as one expects to find in a 
prosperous poet. That be was kind, gave freely, sympathised freely, 
acted disinterestedly, and that his kindness showed itself . in trifles 
quite as much as in important actions (a most significant trait J), is 
known to all persons moderately acquainted with German literature. 
But the disposition exhibited in the story I am about to tell is such 
as few persons would have imagined to be lying beneath the stately 
prudence and calm self-mastery of the man so often styled u heart-} 
less.” 

This is the story : A man (his name still remains a secret) of a 
strange, morbid, suspicious disposition, had fallen into destitution, 
partly from unfortunate circumstances, partly from his~own fault* 
He applied to Goethe for assistance, as so many others did ; and he 
painted his condition with all the eloquence of despair. 

“ According to the idea I form of you from your letters,” writes 
Goethe, u I fancy I am not deceived, and this to me is very painful, 
in believing that I cannot give help or hope to one who needs so 
much. But I am not the man to say , i Arise, and go further.’ Ac- 
cept the little that I can give, as a plank thrown towards you for 

# Nicht aber darum weil dieser kein Held ist, sondem weil jjener der Kammerdiener 
iat ” — Philosophic der Geschtchte, p. 40. Goethe repeated this as an epigram ; and 
Carlyle has wrought it into the minds of hundreds ; but Haa jsl is the originator. * 
t Mittheilungen, vol. I., 102-5. 

t There is lamentable confusion in our estimate of character on this point of genet* 
oeity. We often mistake a spasm of sensibility for the strength of lovingness : we take 
an occasional act of kindness as the sign of a kind nature. B*w. CoweTimp says of 
himself: **Je puis fairs de bonnes et fortes actions; je ne puis moir de bans proeed&s* 
There are hundreds like him. On the other hand, there are hundreds who willingly 
perform many little acts of kindness and courtesy, bnt who never rise to the dignity of 
generotfty ; these are poyr natures, ignorant of the grander throbbing*. 
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mamaatary succour. If you remain longer where you are, I will 
g^tysee that in future you receive some slight assistance. In ac- 
IlnWledging thereoeipt of this money, pray inform me how far you 
can make it go. If you are in want of a dress, greatcoat, boots, or 
stockings, tell me so ; I have some that I can spare. 

,/f "Accept this drop of balsam from the compendious medicine chest 
Of the Samaritan, in the same spirit as it is offered.” 

This was on the_2nd of November, 1778. On the 11t h he writes 
again, and from the letter we see that he had resolvecfto do more 
than throw a momentary plank to the shipwrecked man — in fact, 
he had undertaken to support him. 

" In this parcel you will receive a greatcoat, boots, stockings, and 
setae money. My plan for you this winter is this : 

"In Jena living is cheap. I will arrange for board and lodging, 
etc., on the strictest economy, and will say it is fof some one who, 
with a small pension, desires to live in retirement. When that is 
secured I will write to you ; you can then go there, establish yourself in 
your quarters, and I will send you cloth and lining, with the neces- 
sary money, for a coat, which you can get made, and I will inform 
the rector that you were recommended to me, and that you wish to 
live in retirement at the University. 

" You must then invent some plausible story, have your name 
entered on the books of the University, and no soul will ever in- 
quire more about you, neither Burgomaster nor Amtmann. I have 
not sent you one of my coats , because it might be recognised in Jena • 
Write to me and let me know what you think of this plan, and at ail 
events in what character you propose to present yourself.” 

The passage in italics indicates great thoughtfulness. Indeed the 
whole of this correspondence shows the most tender consideration 
for the feelings of his protege. In the postscript be says : " And 
now step boldly forth again upon the path of life ! We live but 
once. . . . Yes, I know perfectly what it is to take the fate of 
• another upon one’s own shoulders, but you shall not perish ! ” On 
the 23rd he writes : 

"I received to-day your two letters of the 17th and 18th, atki 
have so far anticipated their contents as to have caused inquiry to he 
inade in Jena for the fullest details, as for one who Wished to live 
there under the quiet protection of the University. Till the answer 
airives keep quiet at G-era, and the day after to-morrow I will send 
you a parcel and say more. 

"Believe me you are not aj^iprdep ^ume ; on the contrary* it 
teaches me economy ; I fritter away irmch of ryy income which J 
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might spare for those in want* And do yon think that your tears and 
blessings go for nothing ? He who has must give, not bless ; and if j 
the Greed and the Rich have divided between them the goods of this 
world p Fate has counterbalanced these by giving to the wretched the 
powers of blessing , powers to which the fortunate lenow not how to, 
aspire ” 

Noble words ! In the mouth of a Pharisaical philanthropist de» 
claiming instead of giving , there would be something revolting in 
such language ; but when we know that the hand which wrote these 
words was 46 open as day to molting charity,” when we know that (in, 
spite of all other claims) he gave up for some years the si&fch part 
of his very moderate income to rescue this stranger from want, when 
we TthovT % the irrefragable argument of deeds, that this language 
was no hollow phrase, but the deep and solemn utterance of a 
thoroughly human heart, then these words awaken reverberations 
within our hearts, calling up feelings of loving reverence for him who 
uttered them. 

How wise and kind is this also : “ Perhaps there will soon turn 
up occasions for, you to be useful to me. where you are, for it is not 
the "Project-maker and Promiser, but he who in trifles affords real 
service, that is welcome to one who would so willingly do something 
good and enduring. 

“ Hate not the poor philanthropists with their precautions and 
conditions, for one need pray diligently to retain, amid such bitter 
experience, the good will, courage, and levity of youth, which are 
the main ingredients of benevolence. And it is more than a benefit 
which God bestows when he calls us, who can so seldom do anything 
to lighten the burden of one truly wretched.” 

The next letter, dated December 1 1th, explains itself : 

. Your letter of the 7th I received early this morning. And first, 
to calm your mind : you shall be_ forced, to nothing ; the hundred 
dollars you shall have, live where you may ; but now listen to me* 

“ I know that to a man his ideas are realities ; and although the ** 
image you have of Jena is false, still I know that nothing is less 
a|sily reasoned away than such hypochondriacal anxieties. I think 
Jena the best place for your residence, and for many reasons. The 
University has long lost its ancient wildness and aristocratic pre** 
judices ; the students are not worse than in other places, and among 
them there are some charming people. In Jena, they are so accuse 
’toroed to the fla x and reflax of men that no . 

• And there are too many living in excessively straitened means, for 
pove rty to b e eithe r, ft . A - i m ti^h lfi 'peca liarity. Moreover 
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|b Is a city where you can more easily procure ail necessities. In 
^t^^epuntry during winter, ill, and without medical advice, would 
^cu>t that be miserable ? 

M Further, the people to whom I referred you axe good domestic 
^people, who, on my account, would treat you well. Whatever might 
occur to you, I should be in a condition, one way or another, to 
assist you. I could aid you in establishing yourself ; need only for 
the present guarantee your board and lodging, and pay for it later 
on. I could give you a little on New Year’s Day, and procure what 
was necessary on credit. Y ou would be nearer to me. Every market 
day I could send you something — wine, victuals, utensils that would 
cost me little, and would make your existence more tolerable ; and 
I could thus make you more a part of my household expenses. The 
objection to Gera is, that communication with it is so difficult ; things 
do not arrive at proper times, and cost money which benefits no one. 
You would probably remain six months in Jena before any one re- 
marked your presence. This is the reason why I preferred Jena to 
every other place, and you would do the same if you could but see 
things with untroubled vision. How, if you were to make a trial ? 
However, I know a fly can distract a man with sensitive nerves, and 
that, in such cases, reasoning is powerless. 

u Consider it: it will make all things easier. I promise you, you 
will be comfortable in Jena. But if you cannot overcome your ob- 
jections, then remain in Gera. At New Year you shall have twenty- 
five dollars, and the same regularly every quarter. I cannot arrange 
it otherwise. I must look to my own household demands; that 
which I have given you already, because I was quite unprepared for 
it, has made a hole, which I must stop up as I can. If you were in 
Jena, I could give you some little commissions to execute for me, 
and perhaps some occupation ; I could also make your personal ac- 
quaintance, and so on. But act just as your feelings dictate ; if my 
reasons do not convince you, remain in your present solitude. Com- 
mence tie writing of your life, as you talk of doing, and send it me 
piecemeal, and be persuaded that I am only anxious for your quiet 
and comfort, and choose Jena simply because 1 could there do 
for you.” 

The hypochondriacal fancies of the poor man w ere invincible ; 
and instead of going to Jena he went to Ilmenau, Where Goethe 
secured him a home, and sent him books and money. Having thus 
seen to his material comforts, he besought him to occupy his mind 
by writing out the experience of his life, and what he had observed 
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oil Iris travels. In the following letter he refers to his other prot&jfe 
"Pet er Imbaumg arten : 

**I am very glad the contract is settled. Your maintenance thus 
demands a hundred dollars yearly, and I will guarantee the twenty- 
five doUars quarterly, and contrive also that by the end of this 
month you shall receive a regular allowance for pocket money. I 
will also send what I can in nature such as paper, pens, sealing- 
wax, etc. Meanwhile here are some books. 

44 Thanks for your news ; continue them. The wish to do good is 
a bold, proud wish ; we, must bp thankful when we ban secure even a 
little bit. I have now a proposition to make. When you are in your 
new quarters I wish you would pay some attention to a boy whose 
education I have undertaken, and who learns the huntsman’s craft 
in Ilmenau, He has begun French ; could you not assist him in it? 
He draws nicely ; could you not keep him to it ? I will fix the 
hours when he should come to you. You would lighten my anxiety 
about him if you could by friendly intercourse ascertain the condi- 
tion of his mind, and inform me of it ; and if you could keep an eye 
upon his progress. But of course this depends on your feeling dis- 
posed to undertake such a task. Judging from myself — intercourse 
with children always makes me fed young and happy . On hearing 
your answer, I will write more particulars. You will do me a real 
service , and I shall be able to add monthly the trifle which I have set 
aside for the boy's education. I trust I shall still be able td lighten 
your sad condition, so that you may recover your cheerfulness.” 

Let me call attention to the delicacy with which he here intimates 
that he does not mean to occupy Kraft’s* time without remunerating 
it. If that passage be thoroughly considered, it will speak as much 
for the exquisite kindness of Goethe’s nature as any greater act of 
liberality. Few persons would have considered themselves unen- 
titled to ask such a service from one whose existence they had 
secured. To pay for it would scarcely have entered their thoughts. 
But Goethe Jelt that to demand a service, which might be irksome, 
would, in a certain way, be selling benevolence ; if he employed 
Kraft’s time, it was right that Tie should pay what he would have 
plld another master. On the other hand, he instinctively shrank 
from the indel|sacy of making a decided bargain. It was necessary 
tp intimate that the lessons would be paid for; but with that intima- 
tion he also conveyed the idea that, in undertaking such a task, Kraft 
would be conferring an obligation upon him ; so that Kraft might 

* Em Kan pt was the mumtd name of thii still anonymous protig** 
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jshow his gratitude, might benefit his benefactor, and neyerfejMpg 

benefited. After reading such a sentence, I could, to use Wie- 
jand’s exprepdon, f have eaten Goethe for love !’’. 

' Kraft accepted ihe charge ; and Goethe having sent him some 
linen for shirts, some cloth for a coat, and begged him to write With* 
put the least misgiving, now sends this letter : 

u Many thanks for your care of Peter ; the boy greatly interests 
me, for he is a legacy of the unfortunate Lindau. I)o him all the 
good you can quietly. How you may advance him ! I care not 
whether he reaS^ draws, or learns French, so that he doer'OCCUpy his 
time^ and 1 Hear your opinion of him. For the present, let him 
consider his first object is to acquire the huntsman’s craft, and try to 
learn from him how he likes it, and how he gets on with it. For, 
believe me, man must have a Jaadc which will support .him. The 
ajtJst is neyer paid; it is the artisan. Chodowiecki, the artist whom 
we admire, would eat but scanty mouthfuls ; but Chodowiecki, the 
artizan, who with his woodcuts illumines the most miserable daubs, 
he is paid.” 

In a subsequent letter he says, “ Many thanks. By your atten- 
tion to these things, and your care of Peter, you have performed 
true service for me, and richly repaid all that I may have been able 
to do for you. Be under no anxiety about the future, ther^gill cer- 
tainly occur opportunities wherein you can be useful to wh £ ean- 
while, continue as heretofore.” This was written on the very dwy of 
his return to Weimar from the Swiss journey ! If this tells us of 
his attention to his protege, the next letter tells us of his anticipating 
even the casuality of death, for he had put Kraft on the list of those 
whom he left as legacies of benevolence to his friends. It should be 
remarked that Goethe seems to have preserved profound secresy with 
respect to the good he was then doing ; not even'Tn bis co'fifidential 
letters to Frau von Stein is there one hint of Kraft’s existence I In 
short, nothing is wanting to complete the circle of genuine benevo- 
lence. 

The year 1781 began with an increase of Kraft’s pension; or 
rather, instead of paying a hundred dollars for his board and lodging, 
and allowing him pocket-money, he made the su m two hund red 
dollars. M I can spare as much as that ; and you nee^mot be anxious 
aboutT every trifle, but can lay out your money as you please. Adieu ; 
and let me soon hear that all your sorrows have left you.” This 
advance seems to have elicited a demand for more money, which pgp» 
duced the following characteristic answer; 

“ You have done well to disclose the whole condition of your 
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W&A to me; lean make all allowances, little as I may be able to 
completely calm you. My own affairs will not permit me to promise 
you a farthing more than the two hundred dollars, unless I were to 
get into debt, which in my place would be very unseemly. This sum 
you shall receive regularly. Try to make it do. 

44 I certainly do not suppose that you will change your place of 
residence without my knowledge and consent. Every man has hisf 
duty ; make a duty of your love to me and you will find it light. 

H a It would be very disagreeable to me if you werg^to Jborrow from 
any one. It is preci&ly this* miserable unrest now troubling you 
Winch has been the misfortune of your whole life, and you have never 
been more contented with a thousand dollars than you now are with 
two hundred; because you always still desired something which you 
had not , and have never accustomed your soul to accept the limits of 
necessity. I do not reproach you with it ; I know, unhappily too 
well, how it pertains to you, and feel how painful must be the con- 
trast between your present and your past. But enough ! One word 
for a thousand: at the end of every quarter you shall receive fifty h 
dollars ; for the present an advance shall be made. Limit your 
wants : the Must is hard, and yet solely by this Must can we show 
how it is with us in our inner man. To live according to caprice 
requires no peculiar powers.” * 

The following explains itself : 

44 If you once more read over my last letter you will see plainly 
that you have misinterpreted it. You are neither fallen in my 
esteem , nor have I a bad opinion of you, neither have I suffered my 
good opinion to be led astray, nor has your mode of thinking become 
damaged in my eyes : all these are exaggerated expressions, such as 
a rational man should not permit himself. Because I speak out my 
thoughts with freedom , because I wish certain traits in your conduct 
and views somewhat different, does that mean that I look on you 
as a bad man , and that I wish to discontinue our relations ? 

44 It : is these hypochondriacal, weak and exaggerated notions, such * 
as your last letter contains, which I blame and regret. Is it proper 
that you should say to me : I am to prescribe the tone m which all 
yowr future letters must be written ? Does one command an honour-] 
able, rational' man such things as that ? Is it ingenuous in you on | 
such an occasion to underline the words that you eat my bread f Is 
it becoming in a moral being, when one gently blames him, or names 

* I will give the original of this fine saving, as I have rende»d it but clumsily ; Das\ 
Mu M i*t hurt, aber beun Mutt kaun der Men»ch allein zeigen wie’z inwendig to it. jjy, • 
■Mbt. WiUkdriich leben town jeder. V; 
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something in him as a malady} to fly out as if one had fulled the 
Utilise Shout his ears?/ Do not misconstrue me, therefore, if I wish 
^ aee you contested and satisfied with the little I can do for yo$. 
Sf,4fyou will* things shall remain just as they were ; at all events, 
I Shall not change my behaviour towards you.” 

The unhappy man seems to have been brought to a sense of his 
injustice by this, for although there is but one more letter, bearing 
the date 1783, that is, two years subsequent to the one just given, 
the connection lasted for seven years. When Goethe undertook to ’ 
write the life of Duke Bernhard, he employed 4 Kraft to make extracts 
for him from the Archives ; which extracts, Luden, when he came 
to look over them with a biographical purpose, found utterly 
worthless.* The last words we find of Goethe’s addressed to Kraft 
are, “ You havfc already been of service to me, and other opportuni- 
ties will offer. I have no grace to dispense, and my favour is not so 
fickle. Farewell, and enjoy your little in peace.” It was terminated 
(mly b y the death of the poor creature in 1785. Goethe buried him 
af biis own expense, but even to the Jena officials he did not disclose 
Kraft’i^eal name, f 

To my apprehension these letters reveal a nature so exquisite 
in far-thoughted tenderness, so true and human in its sympathies 
with suffering, and so ready to alleviate suffering by sacrifices 


rarely made to friends, much less to strangers, that, after reading 
"them, the epithets of “cold” and “heartless,” often applied to 
Goethe, sound like blasphemies against the noblest feelings of 
humanity. Observe, this Kraft was no romantic object appealing 
to the sensibility ; he had no thrilling story to stimulate sympathy ; 
there was no subscription list opened for him ; there were no coteries 
weeping over his misfortunes. Unknown, unfriended, ill at ease 
>with himself and with the world, he revealed his wretchedness 
in secret to the great poet, and in secret that poet pressed 
his band, dried his eyes, and ministered to his wants. And he did 
this not as one act, not as one passing impulse, but as the sustained 
sympathy of seven years. 

Pitiful and pathetic is the thought that such a man can, for so 
many years, both in his own country and in ours, have been re- 
proached, nay even vituperated, as cold and heartless ! A certain 
reserve and stiffness of manner, a certain soberness of old age, a want 
of political enthusiasm, and some sentences wrenclE^ 


* See Ludkn’s R&ekbUcke m Mein Leben, 

t I learn thi* from a letter to the Judge at Jena, which waa exhibited at the Goethe 
A*mt*Uung in Berlin, IS61, 
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meaning, are the evidences whereon men build the strange hypothes’s 
that he was a n Olympian Jo ve 8itting.gto s.,Humajutv,~aeaing life \ 
- b^ti not fedinplt, Ms heart dead to all noble impulses* Jhia. career a 
calculate e’gotiiin ! How it was that one so heartless became the 

* h ) u . rL - „ jM VW»' v 

greatest poet of modem times — how it was that he whose works con* 
J’tained the widest compass of human life, should himself be a blood* 

1 less, pulseless diplomatist — ne oner thought of explaining, till Menzel 
ii&ose, and with unparalleled effrontery maintained that Goethe had 
no genius, but only talent, and that the miracle of his works lies in 
their style — a certain adroitness in representation. Menzel is a man so 
completely rejected by England — the translation of his work met 
with such hopeless want of encouragement, that I am perhaps wrong 
to waste a line upon it ; but the bold style in whicfy his trenchant 
accusations are made, and the assumption of a certain manliness as the 
momentum to his sarcasms, have given his attacks on Goethe a cir- 
culation independent of his book. To me he appears radically in- 
competent to appreciate a poet. I should as soon think of asking^ 
the first stalwart Kentish farmer for his opinion on the Parthenon, 
The farmer would doubtless utter some energetic sentences expressing 
his sense of its triviality ; but the coarse energy of his language would 
not supply the place of knowledge, feeling, and taste ; nor does 
the coarse energy of Menzel’s style supply those deficiencies of 
nature and education which incapacitate him for the perception 
of Art. 

The paradox still remains, then, in spite of Menzel : a great poet 
destitute of the feelings which poetry incarnates — a man destitute of 
soul giving expression to all the emotions lie has not — a man wbc^ 
wrote Werther, Egmont , Faust , Hermann unci Dorothea , and Meister, \ 
yet knew not the joys and sorrows of his kind ; will any one defend ! 
that paradox ?* Not only that paradox, but this still more inexpli- 
cable one, that all who knew Goethe, whether they were his peers or 
his servants, l^fed„.him only as lovable natures can be loved. 
Children, women, clerks, professors, poets, princes — all loved him!** 
Even Herder, bitter against every one, spoke of him with a reverence, 
which astonished Schiller, who writes : “ He is by many besides 
■ Herder named with a species of devotion, and still more loved as a 
man than admired as an author. Herder says he has a clear, uni- 
versal mind, the truest and deepest feeling, and the greatest purity 

* I remember once, as we were walking along Piccadilly, talking about the infamous 
BZckle in veto Goethe, Cabxtxjs stopped suddenly, and with his peculiar look andi 


said, “Yea, it is the wild cry of amazement on the part of all spooney* that! 
the Titan was not a spooney too I Here is a godlike intellect, and; yet you see he is sot * 
•a idiot! $ot in the least a spooney ! ” . i 
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jfheort/* Men might learn so much from his works, had not the 
of his coldness and indifference disturbed their judgment. 
** In no line,” says Carlyle, “ does he speak with asperity of any 

( man, scatffcely of anything. He knows the good and loves it; he 
knows the bad and hateful and rejects it; but in neither case with 
violence. His love is calm and active ; his rejection implied rather 
than pronounced.” 

And Schiller, when he came to appreciate by daily intercourse the 
qualities of his great friend, thus wrote of him: “It is not the great- 
ness of his intellect which binds me* to him. If he were not as a 
man more admirable than any I have ever known, I should only 
marvel at his genius from the distance. But I can truly say that in 
the six years I have lived with him, I have never for one moment 
been deceived in his character. He has a high truth and integrity, 
and is thoroughly in earnest for the Right and the Good ; hence all 
| hypocrites and phrasemakers are uncomfortable in his presence.” 
And the man, of whom Schiller could think thus, is believed by 
many to have been a selfish egotist, “ wanting in the higher moral 
feelings4 ” 

But so it is in life : a rumour, originating perhaps in thoughtless 
ignorance, and circulated by malice, gains credence in the face df 
probability, and then no amount of evidence suffices to dissipate it. 
^here is an atmosphere round certain names, a halo of glory or a 
halo of infamy ; and men are aware of the halo without seeking to 
ascertain its origin. Every public man is in some respects mythical; 
and fables are believed in spite of all the contradictions of evidence. 
It is useless to hope that men will pause to inquire into the truth of 
what they hear said of another, before accepting and repeating it ; 
but with respect to Goethe, who has now been more than forty years 
in his grave, one may hope that evidence so strong as these pages 
furnish will be held more worthy of credence than anything which 
gossip or ignorance, misconception or partizanship, has put forth 
without proof. 


* BrUfw. unit Earner, i„ p. 136. 
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1779 to 1793. 

/ u Wenn sich der Most auch ganz absurd gebiirdet, 
V Es giebt zuletzt dooh noch ’non Wein.” 

“ Von jener Macht, die alle Wesen bindet 
Befreit der Mensch sicli der sieh iibemiidet” 


“Postquam me experientia docuit, omnia, qua* in communi vita frequenter oecurrunt, 
vana et futilia esse; quum viderem omuia, a quilms et quae timebam, nihil neque bonj 
neque mali in so habere, nisi quatenus ab iis animus movebatur: constitui tandem 
inquirers, an aliquid daretur quod verum bonum et sui coramunioabile esset, et a quo 
solo rejectis ceteris omnibus animus afficeretur ; imo an aliquid daretur, quo invento et 
acquisito continua ac summa in eeternum fruerer laetitia.” * 

\ Spinosa, 


CHAPTEB I. 

NEW BIRTH. 

Thu changes slowly determining the evolution of character, when 
from the lawlessness of Youth it passes into the clear stability of 
Manhood, resemble the evolution of harmony in the tuning of an or- 
chestra, when from stormy discords wandering in pursuit of concord, 
all the instruments gradually subside into the true key: round a small 
centre the hurrying sounds revolve, one by one falling into that cen-„ 
tre, and increasing its circle, at first slowly, and afterwards with 
ever-accelerated velocity, till victorious concord emerges from the 
tumult. Or they may be likened to the gathering splendour of the 
dawn, as at first slowly, and afterwards with silent velocity, it drives 
the sullen darkness to the rear, and with a tidal sweep of light takes 
tranquil possession of the sky. Images such as these represent the 
dawn of a new epoch in Goethe’s life ; an epoch when the wander- 
ings of an excitable nature are gradually falling more and more 
within the circle of law; when aims, before vague, now become » 
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eteftt?} when in the recesses of his mind much that was fluent becomes 
*$$f8fetHsed by the earnestness which gives a definite purpose to his 
life. All men of genius go through this process of crystallisation. 

L Their youtEs are disturbed by the turbulence of errors and of pas- 
sions ; if they outlive these errors, they convert lEem into advan- 
tages. ‘lust as the sides of great mountain ridges are rent by fis- 
sures filled with molten rock, which, when the lava cools, act like 
vast supporting ribs strengthening the mountain mass, so, in men of 
t genius, passions first rend, and afterwards buttress life. The diamond, 

K it is said, can only be polished by its *own dust ; is not this s^no^l^T '' 
Ileal of the truth that only by its own fallings-off can genius properiy 
s be taught ? And is not our very walk, as Goethe says, a series of 

, falls ? ‘ 

He was now (1779) entering his thirtieth year. Life slowly 
emerged from tfie visionary mists through which hitherto it had 
been seen ; the solemn earnestness of manhood took the place of the 
vanishing thoughtlessness of youth, and gave a more commanding 
unity to his existence. He had “ resolved to deal with Life no 
longer by halves, but to work it out in its totality, beauty, and good- 
^ ness — vom flalben zu entwohnen , und im Ganzen , Guten> Schonen 
resolut zu leben .” It is usually said that the residence in Italy was 
the cause of this change; hut the development of his genius was the 
real cause* The slightest acquaintance with the period we are now 
considering suffices to prove that long before he went to Italy the 
change had taken place/ An entry in his Diary at this date is very 
significant : u Put my things in order, looked through my papers, 
and burnt all the old chips. Other times, other cares I Calm retro- 
spect of Life, and the extravagances, impulses, and eager desires of 
youth ; how they seek satisfaction in all directions ! How I have 
found delight, especially in mysteries, in dark imaginative connec- 
tions ; how I only half seized hold of Science, and then let it slip ; 

:* how a sort of modest self-complacency runs through all I wrote; how 
* short-sighted I was in divine and human things ; how many days 
wasted in sentiments and shadowy passions; how little good I 
have drawn from them, and now the half of life is over, I find myself 
advanced no step on my way, but stand here as on© who, escaped from 
the waves, begins to dry himself in the sun. The period in which I 
have mingled with the world, since October 1775,1 dare not yet 

* The Duchess Amalia writing to his mother, this year, says : “ Your news of the 
marriage of the daughter of Mad. La Roche is so wonderful that it baffles reason. I 
showed your letter to Doctor Wolff (Goethe), but the court life has so softened his manners 
that he never gnashed his teeth, nor even swore, but shrugged his shoulders over the 
deplorable adreuture. M 
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trust myself to look at. God help me farther, and give me light, ' 
that I may not so much stand iir my own way, but see to do fron^ 
morning till evening the work which lies before me, and obtain a 
clear conception of the order of things ; that I be not as those are # 
who spend the day in complaining of headache, and the night in 
drinking the wine which gives the headache ! ” 

There is something quite solemn in those words. The same 
thought is expressed in a letter to Lavater : “ The desire to raise the 
pyramid of my existence, the basis of which is already laid, as high 
as practicable in the air, absorbs every other desire, and scarcely 
ever quits me. ; I am already advanced in 

life,and perhaps Death will break in at the middle of my work, and 
leave the Babylonic tower incomplete. At least men shall say it was 
boldly schemed, and if I live, my powers shall, with God’s aid, reachl 
the completion.” And in a recently published letter to the Duke, 
he says : “ I let people say what they will, and then I retire into my 
old fortress of Poetry and work at my Iphigenia. By this I am 
made sensible that I have been treating this heavenly gift, somewhat , 
too cavalierly, and there is still time and need for me to become more 
economical if ever I am to bring forth anything.” * 

No better index of the change can be named than his Iyhigen ia * 
aujF Tauris, written at this period. The reader will learn with some 
surprise that this wonderful poem was originally writto.in.^MCOSe. y 
It was the fashion of the day. Gotz, Egmont , Tasso, and Iphigenia , 
no less than Schiller’s Robbers , Fiesco , Kabale und Liebe , were written 
in prose ; and when Iphigenia assumed a poetic form, the "Welmaf 
friends were disappointed — theyj oreferred the prose. 

This was part of the mania for returning to Nature. Verse was 
unnatural ; although, in Jruth, J&.ML 

natural than song. Son g is to speech what poetry is to prose ; it * 
expresses a different mental condition. Impassioned prose ap* 
proachee poetry in the rhythmic impulse of its movements ; as impas- 
sioned speech in its varied cadences also approaches the intonations 
of music. Under great emotional excitement the Arabs give their 
language a recognisable metre, and almost talk poetry. But prose 
never is poetry, or is so only for a moment ; nor is speech song* 
Schiller learned to see this, and we find him writing to Goethe, J. , 
have never before been so palpably convinced as in my present oc- 
cupation how closely in poetry Substance and Form are connected* 
Since I have begun to transform my prosaic language into a poetic 



* SHefwechsd swischm Karl August und Godke, u, 11 . 
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rhjita&ieal one, I find myBelf under a totally different jwriedietim ; 
even many motives which in the prosaic execution seemed to me to 
hie perfectly in place, I can no longer use : they were merely good for 
Ufa common domestic understanding, whose organ prose seems to 6«; 
but verse absolutely demands reference to the imagination, and thus 
I WS8 obliged to become poetical in many of my motives.” 

That Goethe should have fallen into the sophism which asserted 

1 prose to be more natural than verte is surprising. His mind was 
fall of song. To the last he retained the faculty of singing melodi- 
ously, when his prose had degenerated, into comparative feebleness. 
And this prose Iphigenia is saturated with verses; which is also. the 
case, with Egmont. He meant to write prose, but his thoughts in- 
stinctively expressed themselves in verse. The critical reader will 
do well to compare the prose with the poetic version.* He will 
Jnot only see how frequent the verses are, but how few were the 
(alterations necessary to transform the prose drama into a poem. 
They are just the sort of touches which elevate poetry above prose. 
Thus, to give an example, in the prose he says : unnutz seyn, ist 
todt seyn (to be useless is to be dead), which thus grows into a 
verse: — 

j Ein uaniitz Leben ist ein friiher Tod. 

A life cot useful is an early death. 

Again, in the speech of Orestes (Act II. sc. i.), there is a fine and 
terrible allusion to Clytemnestra, “ Better die here before the altar 

( than in an obscure nook where the nets of murderous near relatives 
are placed.” In the prose this allusion is not clear — Orestes simply 
says “ the nets of assassins.” f 

The alterations do not touch the substance of this drama ; we 
must therefore consider it a product of the period now under review; 
and as such we may examine it at once. 

* See voL xxxiv. of the edition of 1840. 

t Neither Taylor nor Miss Swanvticx appears to have seized the allusion. One 
^translates it, “ by the knives of avenging kindred ; ” the other, “where near hands have 
spread assassination's vily net” 
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CHAPTER II. 

/ IPHIGENIA. 

It was very characteristic in Schlegel to call Iphigenia “ an echo of 
Greek song ; ” he delighted in such rhetorical prettinesses ; but that 
German scholars should have so often repeated the phrase, and should 
have so often without misgiving declared Iphigenia to be the finest 
modern specimen of Greek tragedy, is truly surprising, until we 
reflect on the mass of flagrant traditional errors afloat respecting the 
Greek drama. For a long while the Three Unities were held to be 
inseparable from that drama ; in spite of the fact that in several 
plays Unity of *Tii&e is obviously disregarded, and in two or three 
the Unity ofjflace is equally so. Again there was the notion that 
Comedy and Tragedy were not suffered to mingle in the same play ; 
in spite of the palpable fact of ^Eschylus and Euripides having min- 
gled them. It was also believed that Destiny formed the tragic- 
pivot; in spite of the fact, that in the majority of these plays Destiny 
has no place, beyond what the religious conceptions of the poets 
tnust of necessity have given to it ; just as Christianity must of ne- 
cessity underlie the tragic conceptions of Christian poets. 

• The very phrase with which^ritics characterise Iphigenia is suffi- 
cient to condemn them. They tell us it has 44 all the repose of 
Greek tragedy.” Consider it fora moment: Repose in a tragedy ! } 
that is to say, calmness in the terrific upheaving of volcanic passions. 
Tragedy, we are told by Aristotle, acts through Terror and Pity, 
awakening in our bosoms sympathy with suffering ; and to suppose 
this effect can be accomplished by the 44 meditative repose which 
breathes from every verse,” is tantamount to supposing a battle-song^ 
will most vigorously stir the blood of combatants if it borrow the 1 
accents of a lullaby. 

Insensibly our notions of Greek art are formed from sculpture ; 
and hence, perhaps, this notion of repose. But acquaintance with 
the drama ought to have prevented such an error, and taught mm 
not to confound calmness of evolution with calmness of Ufa* The 
unagitated simplicity of Greek scenic representation lay in the na- 
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tee of the scenic necessities ; but we do not call the volcano cold, 
twijfttewe the snow rests on its top. Had the GreeJ^ dr afialoeen ex- 
ploited on stages like those of modem Europe, and performed by 
actors without cothurnus and mask, its deep agitations of passion 
would have welled up to the surface, communicating responsive agita- 
tions to the form. But there were reasons why this could not be. 
In the Grecian drama, everything was on a scale of vastness com- 
mensurate with the needs of an audience of many thousands ; and 
consequently everything was disposed in masses rather than in de- 
tails ; it thus necessarily assumed something of the sculpturesque 
form,- threw itself into magnificent groupings, and, with a view to 
. its effect, adapted a peculiar eurhythmic construction. It thus 
assumed slowness of movement, because it could not be rapid without 
distortion. If the critic doubts this, let him mount on stilts and, 
bawling through a speaking-trumpet, try what he can make of Shak- 
speare ; he will then have an approximative idea of the restraints 
laid upon the Grecian actor, who, clothed so as to aggrandise his 
person, and speaking through a resonant mask, which had a fixed 
expression, could not act , in our modern sense of the word, but 
could only declaim ; he had no means of representing the fiuctuar 
tions of passion, and the poet therefore was forced to make him 
* represent passion in broad, fixed masses. Hence the movement of 
i the Greek drama was necessarily large, slow, and simple. 

, But if we pierce beneath scenic necessities and attend solely to 
the drapautic life which pulses through the Grecian tragedies, what 
sort of calmness meets ns there ? Calmness is a relative word, 
Polyphemus hurling rocks as school-boys throw cherry-stones, would 
doubtless smile at our riots, as we simile at buzzing flies; and Moloch 
howling through the unfathomable wilderness in passionate repent- 
ance of his fall, would envy us the wildest of our despair, and call it 
, calmness. But measured by human standards I know not whose 
\ sorrow 44 can bear such emphasis ” as to pronounce those pulses 
J calm which throb in the (Edipus , the Agamemnon , or the Ajax* 
i The Labdacidan Tale is one of the sombrest threads woven by the 
Parc®. 

The subjects selected by the Greek dramatists are almost uni- 
formly such as to call into play the darkest passions : madness, adul- 
tery, and murder in Agamemnon ; revenge, murder, and matricide 
in the Chotipkoraz ; incest in (Edipus ; jealousy and infanticide in 
Medea ; incestuous adultery in Hippolytus ; madness in Ajax\ and 
so on throughout the series. The currents of these passions earn t$ir 
ever kept in agitation, and the alternations of pity and terrot close 
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only with the closing of the scene. In other words, in spite of the 
slowness of its scenic presentation, this drama is distinguished by 
the very absence of the repose which is pronounced its charac- 
teristic. 

Here we meet with the first profound difference separating Goethe 
from the Greek dramatist. The repose which was forced upon the 
Greek, which formed one of his restraints, as the hardness of the 
marble restrains the sculptor, Goethe has adopted under conditions 
which did not force him ; while the repose, which the Greek kept 
only at the surface, Goethe has allowed to settle down to the core. 
In what was accidental, temporal, he has imitated Greek Art ; in 
the one essential characteristic he has not imitated it. Eacine, so 
unjustly treated by Sehlegel, has given us the passionate life of the 
Greek Drama, in spite of his Madame Hermione and Monsieur 
Oreste ; in imitating the slow scenic movement he has also imitated 
the dramatic agitation of the under-current. 

Goethe’s Iphigenia , then, we must cease to regard according to 
the Grecian standard. It is a German play. It substitutes profound 
moral struggles, for the passionate struggles of the old legend. It 
is not Greek in ideas nor in sentiment. It is German, and trans- 
ports Germany of the eighteenth centuryTn to Scythia during the 
mythic age, quite as absolutely as Racine places the Court of Ver- 
sailles in the Camp of Aulis ; and with the same ample justifica- 
tion.* The points in which Goethe’s work resembles the Greek 
are, first, the slowness of its scenic movement and simplicity of its 
action, which produce a corresponding calmness in the dialogue ; and, 
secondly, a saturation with mythic lore. All the rest is German. 
And this Schiller, as a dramatist, clearly saw. “ I am astonished,” 
he says, “ to find this piece no longer makes the same favourable im- 
pression on me that it did formerly ; though I still recognise it as a 
work full of soul. It is , however , so astonishingly madman qnd urt* 
Greek that I cannot understand hmv it was ever thought to resemble 
a Vreek play. It is purely moral, but the sensuous power, the life, 
the agitation, and everything which specifically belongs to a dra- 
matic work, ^ wanting. Goethe has himself spoken slightingly of 
it, but I took that .as a mere caprice or coquetry ; now I understand 
him.” ' * 

Schiller adds, however, that apart fromthftifaM 

* This error of local colouring, which critics more erudite than acute have ridiculed 
i» Recurs, is not only an error commanded by the very conditions of Art* but is the 
vity error committed by the Greeks themselves. In this play of fakipenia, Euripides has 
committed anachronisms as gross as any chargeable to Racine ; add justly : he wrote for 
the audience of his day, he (fid not write for antiquity, £ 
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i* * mmgogg production, which must for ever remain the 

r^fight and wonderment of mankind. This is striking the right 
I chord* A drama it is not; it is a marvellous dramatic poem. The 
; grand andliolemn movement of its evolutfon^^ 6 ¥<^ 61 Ke large 
and simple ideas which it unfolds. It has the calmness of majesty. 
In the limpid clearness of its language, the involved mental processes 
of the characters are as transparent as the operations of bees within 
a crystal hive ; while a constant strain of high and lofty music makes 
the reader feel as if in a holy temple. .And above all witcheries of 
detail, there is the one capital witchery, belonging to Greek statues 

( more than to any other works of human cunning — the perfect unity 
of impression produced by the whole, so that nothing in it seems 
made, but all to grow ; nothing is superfluous, but all is in organic de- 
pendence ; nothing is there for detached effect, but the whole is effect. 
The poem fills the mind ; beautiful as the separate passages are, 
admirers seldom think of passages, they think of the wondrous 
* whole. 

I cannot in language less than hyperbolical express my admira- 
tion for this work considered in itself ; as a drama, I think an in- 
structive parallel might be drawn between it and the Iphigeneia of 
Euripides. The enormous superiority of Goethe in intellectual sta- 
ture, even aided by the immeasurable advantage he has of writing 
in a language which is in some sort our own, would not cover his 
inferiority as a dramatist. 

/ In Euripides we have this groundwork : Iphigenia, about to be 
v sacrificed at Aulis, was snatched away in a cloud by Diana, and a 
hind substituted in her place ; she is now priestess of Diana in 
Tauris, where she presides over the bloody sacrifice of every stranger 
thrown on the inhospitable shores. Orestes and Pylades, in obedi- 
ence to the Oracle, come to Tauris intent on bearing away the Image 
of Diana: that accomplished, Orestes is to be released from the 
Furies who pursue him. The two are seized, and brought to Iphi- 
genia for sacrifice. A recognition takes place ; and she aids them in 
their original design of carrying away the goddess. They are pur- 
sued by the Scythians, but Minerva appears, to cut the knot and 
calm the rage of Th oas. 

This story Goethe has modernised. The characters are essentially 
\ different, the moral elements are different, and the effect is dif- 
| ferent. His Iphigenia, every way superior to the Greek priestess, 
has the high, noble, tender, delicate soul of a Ch ristian m aiden. 
Forced to fulfil the duties of a Pnesteis, SKe subdues by heFmSd 
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influence the fierce prejudice of Thoas, and makes him discontinue j 
the barbarous practice of human sacrifices. She, who herself had ! 
been anointed as a sacrifice, could she preside over the sacrifice of 
another ? This sympathy is modern. No Greek would have suffered * 
her own personal feelings thus to rise up in rebellion against a reli-* 
g ious rit e. The key note is struck here, and this tone sounds through 
the whole piece. 

Iphigenia is melancholy, and pines for her native shores, in spite 
of the honour which attends, and the good she effects by her influ- 
ence on Thoas. The fate of her family perturbs her. Thoas has 
conceived a passion for her. 

Thou sliarodst my sorrow when a hostile sword 
Tore from my side my last, my dearest son ; 

Long as fierce vengeance occupied my heart , 

I did not fed my dwellings' dreary void ; 

But now, returning home, my rage appeased, 

My foes defeated, and my son avenged, 

I find there’s nothing left to comfort me.” * 

And he expresses a hope to “ bear her to his dwelling, as a bride,” 
which she gently evades ; he then taxes her with the mystery in 
which she has shrouded herself. She answers — 

If I concealed, 0 king, my name and race, 

’Twas fear which prompted me, and not mistrust ; 

For didst thou know who stands before thee now. 

And what accursed head thy arm protects, 

A shuddering horror would possess thy heart ; 

And, far from wishing me to share thy throne, 

Wouldst banish me perchance. 

Thoas replies, with generosity, that nothing shall make him cease 
his protection. 

In my hands 

The goddess placed thee ; thou hast been to me 
As sacred as to her, and her behest 
Shall for the future also he my law. 

, If thou canst hope in safety to return 

Back to thy kindred, I renounce my claims. 

This promise becomes an important agent in the denouement, and is 

* In aU extracts from this work I avail myself of the translation by Miss Swahwick 
{Selections from Goethe and Schiller) t which is many degrees superior to that of the late 
William Taylor (Survey of German Poetry, vol. iii.) Feeling, as I profoundly feel, the 
insuperable difficulties of translating Goethe into English, it would ill become ms to 
Mticise Miss Swanwick’s version ; but it would also be very utjjmft not to add, that all 
versions miss the exquisite beauty of the original, and resemble » no more than a rough 
woodcut resembles a Titian. 
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^►iriwttnlly contrived. . Iphigenia, urged by him to speak put, utters 
j^fftfotremendous line : 

^ \ Know: I issue from the race of Tantalus !* 

Thoas is staggered; but after she has narrated the story*, of her 
■' r : Face, he repeats his offer of marriage, which she will not accept, 
irritated by her refusal, he exclaims : 

Be priestess still a 

Of the great goddess who selected thee ; 

And may she pardon me that I from her 
* Unjustly, and with secret self-reproach, 

Her ancient sacrifice so long withheld. 

From olden times no stranger near’d our shore 
But fell a victim at her sacred shrine ; 

But thou with kind affection didst enthral me 
That I forgot my duty. Thou didst rock' 

My senses in a dream : I did not hear 
My people’s murmurs : now they cry aloud, 

Ascribing my poor son’s untimely death 
To this my guilt. No longer for thy sake 
Will I oppose the wishes of the crowd 
Who urgently demand the sacrifice. 

Two strangers, whom in caverns of the shore 
We found concealed, and whose arrival here 
Bodes to my realm no good, are in my power : 

With them thy goddess may once more resume 
Her ancient, pious, long-suspended rites. 

Thus ends the first act. 

In the conception of Thoas a great dramatic collision is rendered 
impossible : so high and generous a nature cannot resist an appeal to 
his generosity; and thus the spectator foresees there will be no 
struggle. In Euripides, on the contrary, the fierce Scythian looms* 
from the dark background, terrible as fate ; and he is artfully with- 
held from appearing on the scene until the very last. How he is to 
be appeased no spectator foresees. To bo, sure he is a ppe ase*! by a 
• Deus ex machine and not by a dramatic unravelling of the entangled 
tEreads ; but this inferiority is, dramati cally sp^T^gpiaore than 
compensated by the effect of the collision, and the agitation kept up* 
to the last* Thoas in Goethe is a moral , »ot a^(^ma^ic_figure.f 

* Vemimm ; ich bin aus Tantalus Gttchlecht 
Mibb Swanwick, from metrical ’necessity, hits weakened this into : — 

“ Attend : I issue mm the/Titan’s race” 

It was indispensable to preserve the name of Tantalus, so pregnant with terrible 
suggestion. 

t The notion of making Thoas in love is not new. Laoeanob-Chancjx, in bis Omt* 
(a real treat to any one with a perception of the ludicrous! has thttnraas 
, much •* galanterie * into this pJa$#»an* may find in an opera. Thoas mm Ipb%4niet 
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The carelessness to ill dramatic effect which weakens this play is 
seen in the very avoidance of a path Euripides had opened* viz., the 
certainty in the mind of the audience that Orestes and Pylades are 
the two captives to be slaughtered. In Euripides, Orestes and his - 
companion appear on the scene before they are made prisoners ; in 
Goethe, not till after their capture has been announced. The effect 
of the announcement in Euripides is powerful, in Goethe it is 
nnll. # 

In the second act Orestes and Pylades appear. The scene between 
them is very undramatic, hut beautiful as a poetic exposition of tbeir 
mental conditions. Orestes feels — 

It is the path of death that now wo tread, 

At every step my soul grows more serene. 

But Pylades clings to life, and to his purpose. u Am I not,” he 
says — 

As ever full of courage and of joy ? 

And love and courage are the spirit's wings 
Wafting to noble actions. 

Orestes. Noble actions ? 

Time was when fancy painted* such before us ! 

When oft, the gamo pursuing, on we roam’d 
Oe’r hill and valley : hoping that ere long, 

With club and weapon arm’d, we so might chase 
The track of robber or of monster huge. 

And then at twilight, by the glassy sea, 

We peaceful sat reclined against each other ; 

The waves came dancing to our very feet, 

And all before us lay the wide, wide world. 

Then on a sudden one would seize his sword, 

And future deeds shone round us like the stars 
■Which gemm’d in countless throngs the vault of night. 


who loves Pylade; but while the tyrant sighs in vain, the truculent Scythian is sighed 
for by Tbomyris, princesse du sang royal des Scythes. As a specimen of couleur locale* I 
may mention that Thoas in this jplay has a capitaine des gardes and two ministres d'Hat, 
with an ambassadeur Sarmate resident at his court. 

# Compare Eurip. v. 264, sq. There is one touch in the peasant’s narrative which is 
very significant of that period when gods walked the earth so familiarly with man that 
every stranger might be taken for a god : 


irravBa turtrobs tlB4 ns pm plas 
favpap&bf fo&p, Kffxsxdpyvw vd\iv 
lucpourt beucrhkqiori ropBpsbmp Tx*of. 
fA<(< 8*, ov% 6par * ; icdfwts npss 
Biaffowrw eft*. 

“There one of onr cowboys espied the two youths, and stepping backwards on the peftita.. 
fctif, retraced hie steps, saying, *vo you not tee them f they are god* Mated 
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tylades. Endlew, my friend, the projects wtiehthe Boat/ 

Burns to accomplish. We wouM every deed / ' ' * 

. Perform at once as grandly as it shews 

Alter long ages, when from land to land * •*< 

The poet’s swelling song hath rolled it om A ' , 

It sounds so lovely what our fathers did, 

When in the silent evening shade^reclined, 

Wc drink it in with music’s melting tones. 

And what we do, is as it was to them 
Toilsome and incomplete. “ 

Pylades fails to inspire him, however, with th$$resolution which hj$|f 
feels, and with belief in the probability of their escape from the 
shameful death, which Orestes accepts so calmly. Pylades has heard 
from the guards the character of Iphigenia ; and congratulates him- 
* self on the fact that it is a woman who holds their fates in her hands, 
for even the best of men 

With horror may familiarise his mind ; 

Through custom so transform his character, 

That he at length shall make himself a law 
Of what his very soul at first abhorred. 

On some not very intelligible pretext he makes Orestes withdraw, 
that he may have an interview with Iphigenia; and as she ap- 
! proaches, unbinds his chains, and speaks, he adroitly bursts forth into 
‘ these words : 

Delicious music ! dearly welcome tones 
Of our own language in a foreign land ! 

With joy iny captive eye once more beholds 
The asure mountains of my native coast.* 

He then tells her a story something like the real one, but disguising 
frames : the purpose of which I do not detect. She inquires after 

! her family, and hears the story of her mother’s guilt. Noting her. 
agitation, be asks if she be connected with that family by friendship, 
j She sternly replies : 

Say on : and tell me how the deed was done. 

« He tells her. All she says is a few brief words, which are terribly 
significant: when he concludes, she veils herself, and withdraws 
sayings 

Enough : thou soon wilt see me once again. 

f and the act ends in this very evasive manner. The third act opens 

* M. Patin has, I think, mistaken the import of this speech: comparing it with the 
simple exclamation of Philoctetes, he says, “ PhiloetMe n’en savait pas tant, il n’^tait 
pas si habile a se rendre compte de ses secrets mouvements : tout ce qu’il pouvait 6tait de 
s’&rier, * 0 douce parole ! ’ "—Etudes sur let Tragigves Great, in., p. 323. But Pylades 
is not expressing his sentiments. His ear is not unfamiliar with the accents of his own 
language — he has just before heard them from Orestes ; but by picturing Greece to 4*r> 
he adroitly exdtes her sympathy for himself, a Greek. " ' " “ 

. • i. 
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with the toM Q^IphigeOki to Orestes, in which she requests him to 
the |tary that’ Pyladds had already half told ; and he does so 
at some length. Disdaining the guile which had prompted Pylades 
te conoeal their games, he boldly says : 

i “ v >' 4 \ . * ’ I am Orestes! 


. 1* - » ’’ 

Here is a proper &vayvQ>fti<n $, — and naturally, no less than dramati- 
cally, it demands a ciy from the heart of Iphigenia, who sfeould at 
once fling herself into her brother’s arms, and confess their relation- 
ship! Instead of this, she suffers him to continue talking, and to 
.withdraw ; she only reveals herself in the next scene ! This is morn 
; like the dramatic treatment we find in juvenile writers, than what is! 
expected from a great poet. Orestes has a return of his madness. 
He recovers from it, to feel himself purified by his sister’s purity ; 
and Pylades now suggests that they shall bear away the image, and 
depart together. 

It is evident that the tragic situation in this story is the slaughter* 
of a brother by a sister ignorant of a relationship perfectly known* 
to the audience. So far from having developed the tragedy of such 
a situation, Goethe has scarcely touched upon it, and never once 
awakened our fears : from first to last we are in no suspense, our 
fears are untouched, our curiosity alone is excited to watch the 
process by which the terrible fate will be escaped. Ig, Juxipide», ^n 
the contrary, everything conspires to increase the terror of the 
situation. Iphigenia, formerly so mild that she wept with her 
victims, now rages like a lioness bereaved of her cubs. She has 
dreamed that Orestes is dead, and in her desolate condition resolves 
to wreak her woe on others. Her brother and his friend are brought 
’ before her. She questions them as to their names. Orestes refuses 
to tell her. In a rapid interchange of questions and answers she 
learns the story of her family ; and then offers to save one of their 
lives, on condition that the pardoned carry for her a letter to Argos. 
Here a contest of generosity ensues, as to who shall accept his life.* 
Pylades is at length prevailed upon. The discovery is thus ma - 1 
naged: Pylades, bound by his oath to deliver the letter, suggests 
this difficulty, viz. , that should the boat be upset, or should the letter 
he lost, how then can h,e fulfil his promise ? Hereupon, to anticipate 
such an accident, Iphigenia tells him the contents of the letter ; and 
in tellinghim reveals her name. This produces the natural cry from 
Qrestes, wholYow *W»i^ ,and clasps her m ^ arms. The dm- 
I Ekii^lSovement of this scene is admirable. From this point the 
\ interest slackens in Euripides, in Goethe it deepens. In the Greek 
} ■. , * t • % * f ■ " 
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play it is the culmination of passionate interest ; for Wthougb the 
npMI ttagem by whicb Iphigenia contrives to bfcar away Ahqg sacred 
Image woul& flatter the propensities of the punning Athenian audi- 
ence/ it must have been, even to them, a delight altogether of a 
lower kind, addressing lower faculties, than those addressed by .the 
tragic processional grandeur of the earlier portions ; whereas in the 
#etman play, the hitherto feeble passionate interest now rises in an 
ascending scale of high moral interest, so that the tragedy evolved 
addresses the conscience rather than the emotions, being less the 
conflict of passions, than the high conflict with fluty. ' 

In the fourth act Iphigenia has to save more than her brotherV 
life; she has to save him from the Furies ; this is only to be done 
by deceit, inasmuch as force is impossible under the circumstances. 
To a , Greek mind nothing could be more satisfactory. The Greek 
preferred deceit to force ; but the Christianised conscience revolts 
from deceit as cowardly and deeply immoral. Accordingly Iphigenia 
shudders at the falsehood which is forced upon her, and only requires 
to be reminded by the king’s messenger of the constant kindness and 
considerateness with which Thoas has treated her, to make her pause. 
When, therefore, Pylades arrives, urging her to flight, she communi- 
cates to him her scruples. 

Pylades, Him thou dost fly who would have slain thy brother. 

Iphig. To me at least he hath been ever kind. 

Pylades, WHat fate commands is not ingratitude. 

Iphig, Alas ! it still remains ingratitude — 

Necessity alone can justify it. 

Pylades, Thee before gods and men it justifies. 

Iphig. But my own heart is still unsatisfied. •/ 

Pylades. Scruples too rigid are a cloak for pride. 

Iphig. 1 cannot argue , I can only feel . v 

How modern all this is I Pylades with more worldly views says : 

Life teaches us 

To be less strict with others than ourselves ; 

Thou 'It learn the lesson too. So wonderful 
r Is human nature, and its varied ties 

Are so involved and complicate, that none 
May hope to keep his inmost spirit pure, 

And walk without perplexity thro’ life. 


* Comp. Eubtpidbs, v. 1157, sq. Iphigenia pretends that as the image of the goddess 

has been stained by the impure hands of the two captives, it must be purified, and for 
this purpose she intends to cleanse it in the sea, but that must be done in solitude. She 
then bids Thoas command that every citizen shall remain within doors, carefully avoiding 
a sight of that which may pollute them — pwraph yap rh retdV iern : — nay more, with an 
ingenuity which is almost farcical, she bids Thoas himself remain within the Temple, 
throwing a veil over his eyes as the captives issue forth ; he is not to consider it at all 
singular if she is a long while absent In this way she contrives to escape with the 
image, having made fools of Thoas and his guards. 
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■ Here, then, lies^the tragedy. Will#iis soul belie its own high f 
instincts, even for the sake of saving her brother? The alternative 
is horrible ; and sifter pourtraying the temptation in all its force, and 
human frailty in all its tenderness, the poet shows us human gran- 
deur fn this fine burst from the unhappy priestess : 

Attend, 0 king 1 ^ 

A secret plot is laid ; ’tie rain to ask 
Touching the captives ; they are gone, and seek 
Their comrades, who await them on the shore. 

The eldest— -he whom madness lately seized, 

^ And who is now recovered — is Orestes, 

* Mjp brother! and the other, P^Iades, 

His early 'friend and faithful confidant. 

* FronTTlelphi ' Phoebus sent them to this shore, 

With a divine command to steal away 

The image of Diana, and to him 

Bair back the sister, promising for this 

Redemption to the blood-stained matricide. 

I have delivered now into thy hands 
The remnants of the house of Tantalus : 

Destroy us — if thou darost! 

For anything like this we seek in vain throughout the Greek 
Iphigenia ; and the mere grandeur of the conception would produce 
an overpowering effect on the stage, if delivered with adequate depth 
and dignity. 

Had Thoas been represented as a fierce Scythian, or even had he 
not been hitherto allowed to convince us of his generosity, the “ col- 
lision ” would have been stronger ; as it is, we have little faith in his 
ferocity. He has nearly relented when Orestes rushes in with drawn 
sword to hasten Iphigenia away, because their design has been dis- 
covered. A scene ensues_i& jvMch Thoas is resolved not to suffer the 
Image of Diana to be borne away ? and as to carry it away is the 
object of Orestes, it must be decided by force of arms. But now a I 
light suddenly breaks in upon Orestes, who reads the oracle in another * 
way. Apollo said — 

“ Back to Greece the sister bring, 

Who in the sanctuary on TaunY shore 
Unwillingly abides ; so ends the curse.” 

To Phoebus’ sister we appliedi the words, f * 

And he referred to thee. 

It was Iphigenia who was to purify him, and to bear her away is to | 
fulfil Apollo’s orders. This interpretation loosens the knot. Ipbi- 
genia recalls to Thoas his promise that she should depart if ever she * 
could return in safety to her kindred, and he reluctantly says, “ Then 
go I ” to which she answers — 
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Not k>, my king ; I cannot pwt 
Without thy blessing, or in anger from thee. 

Banish ns not ! the sacred right of guests < 

Still let ns claim: so not eternally 
Shall we be severed. Honour'd and belov’d, 

As my own father was, art thou by me : 

Farewell ! Oh ! do not turn away, but give 
One kindly word of parting in return. 

So shall the wind more gently swell our sails, 

And from our eyes with softened anguish flow 
The tears of separation. Fare thee well ! 

And graciously extond to me thy hand 
In pledge of ancient friendship. 

Thoas ( extending his Jtand). Fare thee well. 

This is a very touching, noble close, and is in exquisite harmony with 
the whole. 

The remarks on this masterpiece have already occupied so much 
space that I could not, were I disposed, pause to examine the various 
collateral points of criticism which have been raised in Germany. I 
will merely allude to the characteristic difference between Ancient 
and Modern Art exhibited in the treatment of the Furies, which in 
Euripides are terrible Apparitions, real beings personated by actors ; 
in Croethe they are Phantasms moving across the stage of An unhappy 
soul, but visible only to the inward eye ; in like manner the Greek 
denouement is the work of the actual interference of the Goddess in 
person, whereas the German denouement is a loosening of the knot by 
deeper insight into the meaning of the oracle. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

PROGRESS. 

In the beginning of 1779 we find Goethe very active in his new offi- 
cial duties. He haslTccepted the direction of the War Department, 
which suddenly assumes new importance, owing to the preparations 
for a war. He is constantly riding about the country, and doing his 
utmost to alleviate the condition of the people. 44 Misery,” he says, 
“becomes as prosaic and familiar to me as my own hearth, but 
nevertheless I do not let go my idea, and will wrestle with the un- 
known Angel, even should I halt upon my thigh. No man knows 
what I do, and with how many foes I fight to bring forth a little,” 

Among his undertakings may be noted an organisation of Fire - 
men, then greatly wanted. Fires were not only numerous, but were 
rendered terrible by the want of any systematic service to subdue 
them. Goethe, who in Frankfort had rushed into the bewildered 
crowd, and astonished spectators by his rapid peremptory disposition 
of their efforts into a system— who in Apolda and Ettersburg lent 
aid and command, till his eyebrows were singed and his feet were 
burned — naturally took it much to heart tliat no regular service was 
supplied ; and he persuaded the Duke to institute one. 

On this (his thirtieth) birthday the Duke, recognising his official 
services, raised him to the place of^eheimrath* 44 It is strange and 
dreamlike,” writes the Frankfort burgher in his new-made honour, 

44 that I in my thirtieth year enter the highest place which a German 
citizen can reach. On ne va jamai$ plus loin que quand on rie $a/it * 
oil Von va , said a great climber of this world.” If he thought it 
strange, Weimar thought it scandalous. 44 The hatred of people 
here,” writes Wieland, 44 against our Goethe, who has done no one 
any harm, has grown to such a pitch since he has been made Geheim- 
rath, that it borders on fury,” But the Duke, if he heard these 
jhowls, paid no attention to them. He was more than ever with his 
friend. They started on the 12th of September on a little journey 
into Switzerland, in the strictest incognito, and with the lightest of 
travelling tranks. They touched at Frankfort, and;itayed in the old 
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in the Bir6chgrdben 9 where Bath Goethe had the pride of re* 
* giving not only his son as Geheimrath, but the Prince, his friend 
ftfrd master. Goethe’s mother was, as may be imagined, in high 
r Spirits— motherly pride and housewifely pride being equally stimu- 
lited by the presence of such guests. 

; From Frankfort they went to Strasburg. There the recollection 
of Frederika irresistibly drew him to Sesenheim. In his letter to 
the Frau von Stein he says : 44 On the 25th I rode towards Sesen- 
heim, and there found the family as I had left it eight years ago. I 
was welcomed in the most friendly manner. The second daughter 
loved me in those days better than I deserved, and more than others 
to whom I have given so much passion and faith. I was forced to 


| leave her at a moment when it nearly cost her her life ; she passed 
I lightly over thalt episode to tell me what traces still remained of the 


old illness, and behaved with such exquisite delicacy and generosity 
from the moment that I stood before her unexpected on the threshold 
that I felt quite relieved. I must do her the justice to say that she 
made not the slightest attempt to rekindle in my bosom the cinders 
©f love. She led me into the arbour, and there we sat down. It 
was a lovely moonlight, and I inquired after every one and every- 
thing. Neighbours had spoken of me not a week ago, I found old 
songs which I had composed, and a carriage I had painted. We re- 
called many a pastime of those happy days, and I found myself as 
vividly conscious of all, as if I had been away only six months. The 
r old people were frank and hearty, and thought me looking younger. 
I stayed the night there, and departed at dawn, leaving behind me 
friendly faces ; so that I can now think once more of this comer 
of the world with comfort, and know that they are at peace with 
me. 


There is something very touching in this interview, and in his 
narrative of it, forwarded to the woman he now loves, and who does 
not, repay him with a love like that which he believes he has inspired 
* in Frederika. He finds this charming girl still unmarried, and pro- 
bably is not a little flattered at the thought that she still cherishes 
his image to the exclusion of every other. She tells him of Lena 
having fallen in love with her, and is silent respecting her own 
share of that little episode ; a silence which all can understand and 
few will judge harshly 5 the more so as her feelings towards Lena 
were at that time doubtless far from tender. Besides, apart from 
the romance of meeting with an old lover, there was the pride and 
charm of thinking what a world-renowned name her lover had 
achieved. It was no slight thing even to mm been jilted by inch a 
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mm i and she must have felt that he had cot behaved to her other* 
wise than was to have been expected under the circumstances. ■ 

On the 26th Goethe rejoined his party, and u in the afternoon I 
called on Lili, and found the lovely Graaaffen # with a baby of seven 
wSEs ol3, her mother standing by. There also was I received with 
admiration and pleasure. I made many enquiries, and to my great 
delight found the good creature happily married. Her husband, 
from what I could learn, seems a worthy, sensible fellow, rich, well 
placed in the world ; in short, she has everything she needs. He 
was absent. I stayed dinner. After dinner went with the Duke to 
see the Cathedral, and in the evening saw Paesiello's beautiful opera, 
VInfante di Zamora . Supped with Lili, and went away in the 
moonlight. The sweet emotions which accompanied me I cannot 
describe.” 

From Strasburg he went to Emmendingen, and there visited his 
sister’s grave. Accompanied by such thoughts as these three visits 
nShst have called up, he entered Switzerland. His Bi'iefe am der 
Schweitz , mainly composed from the letters to the Frau von Stein, 
will inform the curious reader of the effect these scenes produced on 
him ; we cannot pause here in the narrative to quote from them. 
Enough if we mention that in Zurich he spent happy hours with 
Lavater, in communication of ideas and feelings : and that oh his 
way home he composed the little opera of Jery mid Bdtely , full of 
Swiss inspiration. In Stuttgart the Duke took it into his head to 
visit the Court, and as no presentable costume was ready, tailors 
had to be set in activity to furnish the tourists with the necessary 
clothes. They assisted at the New Year festivities of the Military! 
Academy, and here for the first time Schiller, then twenty yearsj 
of age, with the Robbers in his head, saw the author of Gotz and* 
Wertker. 

It is probable that among all the figures thronging in the hall and 
galleries on that imposing occasion, none excited in the young am- 
bilious student so thrilling an effect as that of the great poet, then * 
in all the splendour of manhood, in all the lustre of an immense 
renown. Why has no artist chosen this for an historical picture ? 
The pale, sickly young Schiller, in the stiff military costume of. £ hat 
day, witfT pigtail and papillotes, with a sword by his side, and a 
three-cornered hat under his arm, stepping forward to kiss the coat 
of his sovereign Duke, in grateful acknowledgment of the three 
prizes awarded to him for Medicine, Surgery, andjClinical Science ; 

*»• - 
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Goethe was, lookingon, and could know nothing of 
we geniu» whidh had gained, indeed, trivial medical prized bit had 
ftiled to gain a prize for German composition. This pale youth and 
this splendid man were in a few years to become noble rivals, and 
; Itoaortal friends ; to strive with generous emulation, and the most 
genuine delight in each other’s prowess ; presenting such an exem- 
plar of literary friendship as the world has seldom seen. At this 
moment, although Schiller’s eyes were intensely curious about Goethe, 
he was to the older poet nothing beyond a rather promising medical 
student. 

Karl August on their return to Frankfort again took up his abode 
in the Goethe family, paying liberal attention to Frau Aja’s good 
old Ehine wine, and privately sending her a sum of money to~com- 
pensate for the unusual'expenses of Tils~ visit. " By'tfte l^tKTahuary 
te’wasln Weimar once more,' having spent nearly nine thousand 
dollars on the journey, including purchases of works of art. 

Both were considerably altered to their advantage. In his Diary 
Goethe writes : “ I feel daily that I gain more and more the confi- 
dence of people ; and God grant that I may deserve it, not in the 
easy way, but in the way I wish. What I endure from myself and 
others no one sees. The best is the deep stillness in which I live 
vis-a-vis to the world, and thus win what fire and sword cannot rob 
me of.” He was crystallising slowly ; slowly gaining the complete 

E ~~mm&nd over himself. “ I will be lord over myself. No one who 
nnot master himself is worthy to rule, and only he can rule.” But 
tli such a temperament this mastery was not easy; wine and 
women’s tears, he felt, were among his weaknesses : 


j Ich konnte viel gliicklicher seyn, 
Gab’s nur keinen Wein 
* Und keino Wei berth ntaen. 


He could not entirely free himself from either. He was a Rhine- 
lapd&Xj accustomed. from boyhood upwards to the stimuluTor wine ; 
he was a poet, nev er free from the fascinations of woman. But just 
as Be was never known to lose his head with" wine, so also did be 
never lose himself entirely to a woman : the stimulus never grew into 
intoxication. 

One sees that his passion for the Frau von Stein continues ; but 
it is cooling. It was necessary for him to love some one, but he 
was loving here in vain, and he begins to settle into a calmer affec- 
tion. He is also at this time thrown more and more with Corona 
Schrfiter; and his participation in the private theatricals is not only 
an agreeable relaxation from the heavy pressure of official duties* 



now in prog rew. 

“Theatricals,” he says, “ remain among the few things in which J 
still have the pleasure of a child and an artist.” Herder, who had 
hitherto held somewhat aloof, now draws closer and closer to him, 
probably on account of the change which is coming over his way of 
life. And this intimacy with Herder awakens in him the desire to 
see Lessing; the projected journey to Wolfenbiittel is arrested, 
however, by the sad news which now arrives that the great gladiator 
is at peace : Lessing is dead. 

Not without significance is the fact that, coincident with this 
change in Goethe’s life, comes the passionate study of r Science, a 
study often before taken up in desultory impatience, but now com- 
mencing with that seriousness which is to project it as an active 
tendency through the remainder of his life. In an unpublished 
“ Essay on Granite,” written about this period, he says : “ No one 
acquainted with the charm which the secrets of Nature have for man, 
will wonder that I have quitted the circle of observations in which I 
have hitherto been confined, and have thrown myself with passionate 
delight into this new circle. I stand in no fear of the reproach that 
it must be a spirit of contradiction which has drawn me from the 
contemplation and portraiture of the human heart to that of Nature. 

that the inquiring mind is unwilling to be excluded from auythiug 
attainable. And I who have known and suffered from the perpetual 
agitation of feelings and opinions in myself and in others, delight in 
the sub lime repose w hich is produced by contact with the great and 
eloquent silence of nature.” He was trying to find a secure basis 
for his aims ; it was natural he should seek a secure basis for his 
mind ; and with such a mind that basis could only be found in the 
study of Nature. If it is true, as men of science sometimes declare 
with a Bneer, that G oeth e was a poet in science (which does not in 
the least disprove the fact that he was great in science, and made 
j iscoverles^ it is equally true that he was a scientiiie^poeti 
In a future chapter we shall have to consider what his positioiTin 
science truly is ; for the present we merely indicate the course of his 


studies. Buffqn’s wonderful book, JLes Epoques de la Eature — ren- 
dered antiquated now by the progress o£ geology, but still attractive 
by its style and noble thoughts — produced a profound impression on 
him. In Buffon, as in Spinoza, and later on, in Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
he found a mode of looking at Nature which thoroughly coincided 
with his own, gathering many details into a poetic synthesis. Sans- 
sure, whom he had seen at Geneva, led him to ftudy mineralogy ; 
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official duties gave him many occasions to mingle with 
\ miners. this stu fo acquired a practical interest, which soon grew 
fifth a passion— much to the disgust of Herder, who, with the im- 
patience of one who thought books the chief objects of interest, was 
constantly mocking him for “ bothering himself about stones mid 
cabbages.” To these studies must be added anatomy, and in par- 
ticular osteology, which in early years had also attracted him when 
he attained knowledge enough to draw the heads of animals for 
Lavater’s Physigonomy. He now goes to Jena to study under Loder, 
professor of anatomy.* For these studies his talent, or want of 
talent, as a draughtsman, had further to be cultivated. To improve 
himself he lectures to the young men every week on the skeleton. 
And thus, amid serious duties and many distractions in the shape of 
c^irFTestivities, balls, masquerades, and theatricals, Tie found time 
for the prosecution of many and various studies. He was like 
Napoleon, a giant-worker, and never so happy as when at work. 

JTgsso was conceived and begun (in prose) at this time, and 
Wilhelm Meister grew under his hands, besides smaller works. But 
nothing was published. He lived for himself, and the small circle 
of friends. The public was never thought of. Indeed the public 
. was then jubilant in beerhouses, and scandalised in salons, at the 
appearance of the Robbers ; and a certain Kiittner, in publishing his 
Characters of German Poets and Prose Writers (1781), could com- 
placently declare that the shouts of praise which intoxicated admirers 
had once raised for Goethe were now no longer heard. Meanwhile 
Ecjmont was in progress, and assuming a far different tone from that 
in which it was originated. 

It is unnecessary to follow closely all the details, which letters 
abundantly furnish, of his life at this period. They will not help us 
to a nearer understanding of the man, and they would occupy much 
space. What we observe in them all is, a slow advance to a more 
serious and- decisive plan of existence. On the_27th ofMay-Jiis 
father d ies. On the 1st of June he comes to live in the town of 
Weimar, as more consonant with his position and avocations. The 
Duchess Amalia has promised to give him a part of the necessary 
furniture. He quits his Gartenhaus with regret, but makes it still 
his retreat for happy hours. Shortly afterwards the Duchess Amalia 
demonstrates to. him at great length the necessity o f his en- 
^uohied; the Duke, according to Diintzer, n ot having dared to bre ak 
the subject |o him. In fact, since he had been for_six years at 
court without a patent of nobility, he may perhaps have felt the 

* Comp. Britf. fpt ischm Karl August und Goethe, 25, 26. 
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“ necessity * as somewhat insu lting. Nevertheless, I cannot but 
think that the Frankfort citizen soon became reconciled to the von 
before his name ; the more so as he was never remarkable for a 
contempt of worldly rank. Immediately afterwards the President of 
the Kammer, von Kalb, was suddenly dismissed from his post, and 
Goethe was the substitute, at first merely occupying the post ad 
interim ; but not relinquishing his place in the Privy Council. 

More important to us is the relation in which he stands to Karl 
August, and the Frau von Stein. Whoever reads with proper atten- 
tion the letters published in the Stein correspondence will become 
aware of a notable change in their relation about this time (1781-2). 
The tone, which had grown calmer, now rises again into passionate 
fervour, and every note reveals the happy lover. From the absence 
of her letters, and other evidence, it is impossible to assign the 
cause of this change with any certainty. It may have been that 
Corona Schrotei^ jealous. It may have been that she 

feared to lose him. One is inclined to suspect her of some question- 
able motive, because it is clear that her conduct to him was not* 
straightforward in the beginuing, and, as we shall see, became* 
ungenerous towards the close. Whatever the motive, the fact is 
indubitable. In his letters may be plainly seen the extraordinary 
fascination she exercised over him, the deep and constant devotion 
he*gave'lier, the thorough identification of her with all his thoughts 
aucT aims. A sentence or two must suffice here : “ 0 thou best 

beloved 1 I have had all my life an ideal wish of how I would be 
loved, and have sought in vain its realisation in vanishing dreams ; 
and now, when the world daily becomes clearer to me, I find this 
realisation in thee, and in a way which can never be lost.” Again : 

“ Dearest, what do I not owe thee ? If thou didst not also lofe 
me so entirely, if thou only hadst me as a friend among others, I 
should still be bound to dedicate my whole existence to thee. For 
could I ever have renounced my errors without thy aid ? When 
could I have looked so clearly at the world, and found myself so* 
happy in it, before this time when I have nothing more to seek in 
it?'* And this: “As a sweet melody raises us to heaven, so is to 
me thy being and thy love. I move among friends and acquaintances 
everywhere as if seeking thee ; I find thee not, and return into my 
solitude.” 

While be was thus happy, thus settling down into clearness, the 
young Duke, not yet having worked through the turbulence of youth* 
was often in discord In the published correspondence 
mjqpli 'iiS' mu&xm&wm of what I have elsewhere learned, namely, 
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ip^^tlapigh during their first years of intimacy the poet stood on 
& etiquette in private with his sovereign, and although to the last 
Carl August continued the brotherly thou, and the most affectionate 
familiarity of address, yet Goethe soon began to perceive thht another 
sone was called for on his part. His letters become singularly formal 
IS he grows older ; at times almost unpleasantly so. * The Duke 
pmtfes to him as to a friend, and he replies as to a sovereign. 

Not that his affection diminished^ but as he grew m ore seri ous, 
he gre w more attentive to decorum. For the Duchess he seems to 
have had a tender admiration, something of which may be read in 
Tasso. Her noble, dignified, though somewhat inexpressive nature, 
the greatness of her heart, and delicacy of her mind, would all the 
more have touched him, because be knew and could sympathise with 
What was not perfectly happy in her life. He was often the pained 
witness of little domestic disagreements, and had to remonstrate 
%ith the Duke on his occasional roughness. 

From the letters to the Frau von Stein we gather that Goethe was 
gradually becoming impatient with Karl August, whose excellent 
qualities he cherishes while deploring his extravagances. 44 Enthu- 
siastic as he is for what is good and right, he has notwithstanding, 
Icbs pleasure in it than in what is improper ; it is wonderful how 
reasonable be can be, what insight he has, how much he knows ; 
and yet when he sets about anything good, he must needs begin 
with something foolish. Unhappily, one sees it lies deep in his 
nature, and that the frog is made for the water even when he has 
lived some time on land.” In the following we see that the 44 ser- 
vile courtier ” not only remonstrates with the Duke, but refuses to 
accompany him on his journey, having on a previous journey been 
ilHtated by his manners. 44 Here i9 an epistle. If you think right, 
send it to the Duke, speak to him, and do not spare him. I only 
want quiet for myself, and for him to know with whom he has to do.. 
You can tell him also that 1 have declared to you I will never 
travel with him agam . Do this in your own prudent gentle way/’ 
Accordingly he lets the Duke go away alone ; but they seem to have 
come to some understanding subsequently, and the threat was not ful- 
filled. Two months after, this sentence informs us of the reconcilia- 
tion : 44 1 have had a long and serious conversation with the Duke. 
In this world, my best one, the dramatic writer has a rich harvest; 
and the wise say, Judge no man until you have, stood in his place. 19 
Later on we find him complaining of the Duke going wrong in Ms 
endeavours to do right. “ God knows if he will ever leam that fire* 
works at midday produce np effect. I don’t like always playing the 
pedagogue and bugbear, and from the others he asks up Nlvice, nor 
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does he ever tell them of his plans*” Here is another glimpse : 

“ The Duchess is as amiable as possible, the Duke is a good crea- 
ture, and one could heartily love him if he did not trouble the 
intercourse of life by his manners, and did not make his friends 
indifferent as to what befals him by his breakneck recklessness. It 
is a curious feeling, that of daily contemplating the possibility of 
our nearest friends breaking their necks, arms, or legs, and yet have 
grown quite callous to the idea ! ” Again : “ The Duke goes to 
Dresden. He has begged me to go with him, or at least to follow 
him, but I shall stay here. . . . The preparations for the Dresden 
journey are quite against my taste. The Duke arranges them in his 
way, i.e.j not always the best, and disgusts one after the other. I 
am quite calm, for it is not alterable, and I only rejoice that there is 
no kingdom for which such cards could be played often.” 

These are little discordant tones which must have arisen as Goethe 
grew more serious. The real regard he had for the Duke is not in- 
jured byThese occasional outbreaks. “The Duke,” he writes, “is. 
guilty of many follies which I willingly forgive, remembering my* 
own.” He knows that he can at any moment put his horses to the 
carriage and drive away from Weimar, and this consciousness of 
freedom makes him contented ; although he now makes up his mind 
that he is destined by nature to be an author and nothing else. u I 
have a purer delight than ever, when I have written something 
which well expresses what I meant . . . .” “I am truly born to 
be a private man, and do not understand how fate has contrived to 
throw me into a ministry and into a princely family.” 

As he grows clearer on the true mission of his life, he also grows 
happier. One can imagine the strange feelings with which he would 
now take up Werther, and for the first time these ten years read 
this product of his youth. He made some alterations in it, especially 
in the relation of Albert to Lotte ; and introduced the episode of 
the peasant who commits suicide from jealousy. Scholl, in his notes 
to the Stein Correspondence* has called attention to a point worthy* 
of notice, viz., that Herder, who helped Goethe in the revision of 
this work, had pointed out to him the very same fault in its compo- 
sition which Napoleon two-and-twenty years JaterJaid his finger on : 
the fault, namely, of making Werther’s suicide partly the consequence 
of frustrated ambition and partly bf ' unrequited love — a fault which, 
in spite of Herder and Napoleon, in spite also of Goethe’s acquit 
escence, I venture to think no fault at all, as will be seen when the 
interview with Napoleon is narrated. 

* VoL m,, p, SSS. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PREPARATIONS FOR ITALY. 

With the year 1783 we see him more and more seriously occupied. 
He has ceased to be u the Grand Master of all the Apes,” and is 
deep in old books and archives. The birth of a crown prince came 
to fill Weimar with joy, and give the Duke a sudden senousness. 
The baptism, which took place on the 5th of February, was a great 
event in Weimar. Herder preached “ like a God,” said Wieland, 
whose cantata was sung on the occasion. Processions by torchlight, 
festivities of all kinds, poems from every poet, except Goethe, testi- 
fied the people’s joy. There is something very generous” In "this 
silence. It could not be attributed to want of affection. But he 
who had been ever ready with ballet, opera, or poem, to honour the 
birthday of the two Duchesses, must have felt that now, when all the 
other Weimar writers were pouring in their offerings, he* ought not to 
{throw the weight of his position in the scale against them. Had his 
poem been the worst of the offerings, it would have been priie3 the 
tiighest because it was his. 

The Duke, proud in his paternity, writes to Merck : “ You have 
reason to rejoice with me ; for if there be any good dispositions in me 
they have hitherto wanted a fixed point, but now there is a firm hook 
upon which I can hang my pictures. With the help of Goethe and 
good luck I will so paint that, if possible, the next generation shall say 
he too was a painter!” And from this time forward there seems to 
have been a decisive change in him ; though he does complain of the 
“ taciturnity of his Herr Kammerprdsident ” (Goethe), who is only to 
be drawn out by the present of an engraving. In tm% this Kam- 
merprasident is very much oppressed with work, and lives in great 
seclusion, h&ppy in lov e, act ive in study . The official duties which 
formerly he undertook so gaily, areob vibusty becoming burdens to 
him, the more so now his mission rises into greater distinctness. The 
old desire for Italy begins to torment him. “ The happiest thing is, 
that I can now say I am on the right path, and from this time for* 
ward nothing will be lost.” 
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* I II Ma poem ilmenatyw ritten in this year, G-oethe vividly deplete 
the character of the Duke, and the certainty qf his metamorphosis. 
'Having seen how he speaks of the Duke, in his letters to the Frau 
von Stein, it will gratify the reader to observe that these criticisms 
were no u behind the back” carpings, but were explicitly expressed 
even in poetry. “ The poem of Ilmenau,” Goethe said to Ecker- 
mann, u contains in the form of an episode an epoch which in 1783, 
when I wrote it, had happened some years before ; so that I could 
describe myself historically and hold a conversation with myself of 
former years. There occurs in it a night scene after one of the 
breakneck chases in the mountain. We had built ourselves at the 
foot of a rock some little huts, and covered them with fir branches, 
that we might pass the night on dry ground. Before the huts we 
burned several fires and cooked our game. Knebel, whose pipe was 
never cold, sat next to the fire, and enlivened the company with his 
jokes, while the winfe passed freely. Seckendorf had stretched him- 
self against a tree and was humming all sorts of poetics. On one 
side lay the Duke in deep slumber. I myself sat before him in the 
glimmering light of the coals, absorbed in various grave thoughts, 
suffering for the mischief which my writings had produced.” The 
sketch of the Duke is somewhat thus to be translated : u Who can 
tell the caterpillar creeping on the branch, of what its future food 
will be ? Who can help the grub upon the earth to burst its shell ? 
The time comes when it presses out and hurries winged into the 
bosom df the rosf. Thus will the years bring him also the right 
direction of his strength. As yet, beside the deep desire for the 
True, he has a passion for Error. Temerity lures him too far, no rock 
is too steep, no path too narrow, peril lies at his side threatening. 
Then the wild unruly impulse hurries him to and fro, and from rest- 
less activity, he restlessly tries repose. Gloomily wild in hajppy 
days, free without being happy, he sleeps fatigued in body and goul, 
upon a rocky couch.” 

While we aje at Ilmenau let us not forget the exquisite little 
poem written there this September, with a pencil, on the wall of 
that hut on ti# Gickelhahn, which is still shown to visitors : 

Ueber alien Gipfeln 
1st Btih, . 

In alien Wipfeln 
Sparest da 
Kaum einen Hauch ; 

Die Vogelein schweigcn in Waldo; 

Warte mu, balde 
Buheotjitiaiwh. 4 
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maay unpleasant hours as CgnttollfT ,nf , the Wthawrog, 
,’4a vain to make the Duke keep within a prescribed definite 
sum for expenses ; a thing always found next to impossible with 
princes (not often possible with private men), and by no means 
accordant with our Duke’s temperament. 44 Goethe contrives to 
make the most sensible representations,” Wieland writes to Merck, 
w and is indeed Vhonnete homme a la cour ; but suffers terribly in 
body and soul from the burdens which for our good he has taken on 
himself. It sometimes pains me to the heart to see how good a face 
he puts on while sorrow, like an inward worm, is silently gnawing him. 
He takes care of his health as well as he can, and indeed h$ has 
need of it.” Reports of this seem to have reached the ear of his 
mother, and thus he endeavours to reassurefher : 46 You have never 
known me strong in stomach and head ; and that one must be serious 
with serious matters is in the nature of things, especially when one 
is thoughtful and desires the good and true. ... I am, after my 
manner, tolerably well, am able to do all my work, to enjoy the inter- 
course of good friends, and still find time enough for ali my favourite 
pursuits. I could not wish myself in a better place, now that I know 
the world and know how it looks behind the mountains. -And you, 
on your side, content yourself with my existence, and should I quit 
the world before you, I have not lived to your shame ; I leave behind 
n£e a good name and good friends, and thus you will have the conso- 
lation of knowing that 1 am not entirely dead . Meanwhile live in 
peace ; fate may yet give us a pleasant old age, ijjbich we %ill also 
live through gratefully.” 

It is impossible not to read, beneath these assurances, a tone of 
sadness such as corresponds with Wieland’s intimation. Indeed, the 
Duke, anxious about his health, had urged him in the September of 
this year s to make a little journey in the Harz. He went, accom- 
paiibd by Fritz von Stein, the eldest son of his beloved, a boy of 
ten years of lige, whom he loved and treated as a son. 44 Infinite 
was the love and care he showed me,” « said Steiijfe when record- 
ing those happy days. He had him for months living under* the 
same roof, taught him, played with him, formed hind$ His instinc- 
tive delight in children was sharpened by his love for this child’s 
mother. A pretty episode in the many-coloured Weimar life, is this, 
of the care-worn minister and occupied Btudent snatching some of 
the joys of paternity from circumstances, which had denied him 
wife and children. 

The Harz journey restored his health and spirits: especially 
agreeable to him was hie intercourse with Sommering, the great 
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anatomist, and ether men of science. He returned to Weimar 
continue Wilhelm Meieter , which was now in its fourth book; to 
continue his official duties ; to see more and more of Herder, then 
writing his Idem ; and to sun himself in the smiles of his beloved. 

The year 178 4 begins with an alteration in the theatrical world* 
The Amateur Theatre, which has hitherto given them so much occu- 
pation and delight, is now closed. A regular troupe is engaged. 
For the birthday of the Duchess, Goethe prepares'tlie T^neIT)a7tee f 
a masked procession ; and prepares an oration for the Reopening of 
t&e Ilmenau mines, which must greatly have pleased him as the be- 
ginning of the fulfilment of an old wish. From his first arrival he 
had occupied himself with these mines, planning their being once 
more set working. Aft&r many difficulties, on the 24th of February 
this wish was realised. It is related of him, that on the occasion 
of this opening speech, made in presence of all the influential 
person s o? t*he*eh virons ,li e appeared to have well in his head all 
that he had written, for he spoke with r<maaikable~ .fluency. All at 
once the thread was lost; he seemed to have forgotten what he 
had to say. “ This,” says the narrator, “ would have thrown any 
one else into great embarrassment ; but it was not so with him . 
On the contrary he looked for at least ten minutes steadily and 
quietly round the circle of liis numerous audience; they were so 
impressed by his pers onal appearance, that during the very long 
and almost ridiculous pause every one remained perfectly quiet. At 
last he % appeared* to have again become master of his subject ; he . 
went on with his speech, and without hesitation continued it to the] 
end as serenely as if nothing had happened.” 

His osteological studies brought him this year the discovery of an 
jrf Wmaxillary bone in man, as well as in . animals. * In a future 
cHapterf this discovery will be placed in its historical and anato- 
mical light ; what we have at present to do with it, is to recognise 
its biographical significance. Until this discovery was made, the 
position STm^TaSTalways been separated from that of even the « 
highest animal!, by the fact (assumed (that he had no intermaxilla ry « 
bone. Goetlft?, who everywhere sought unity in Nature, belllved 
that such a difference did not exist ; his researdbes .proved him to 
be right. Herder was at £hat time engaged in proving that no 

* H© thus announces it to Herder. M arch 27, 1784 : “I hasten to tell you of tbs 
fortune that has befallen me. I hate found neither gold nor silver, but that which give* 

I she ineacpreseible joy, the o s intermaxUlare injf an ! I compared the skulls of men and 
beasts, in company with came'onTtEe trace of it, and see, there it is I * — Am 

tisrdrf* KachUu*. 76. 

t See furtlier on the chapter on The Post as a Seism*. \ 
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structural difference could be found between men Irnd wiittls ; and 
iMfWMy ia sending Knebel his discovery, says that tt will support ' 
tMs view* w lpdeed, man is most intimately allied to animals. The 
coordination of the Whole makes every creatur e to be that whi ch it 
island mail is as much man through the form of his ugperjaw, as 

of the last joint of his little toe. And 
thus is every creature but a note of the^ great harmO-W, which' must 
be studied in the Whole, or else it is nothing but a dead letter. 
From this point of view I have written the little essay, and tha&is, 
properly speaking, the interest which lies hidden in it.* 

The discovery is significant therefore as an indication of his ten- 
dency to regard Nature in her unity. It was the prelude to his dis- 
coveries of the metamorphosis of plants, antf of the" vertebral theory 
bf the skull : all three resting on the same mode of conceiving 
JSTatufe. His botanical studies received fresh impulse at this period. 
Linnaeus was a constant companion on his journeys, and^we see him 
with eagerness availing himself of all that the observations and col- 
lections of botanists could offer him in aid of his own. “ My geo- 
logical speculations,” he writes to the Frau von Stein, “ make 
progress. I see much more than the others who accompany me, 
because I have discovered certain fundamental laws of formation, 
which I keep secret, and can from them better observe and judge 
the phenomena before me .... Every one exclaims about my 
solitude, which is a riddle, because no one knows with what glorious 
unseen beings I hold communion.” It is interesting to oblferve bis 
delight at seeing a zebra — which was a novelty in Germany — and his 
inexhaustible pleasure in thj£L§lepb ant’s skull, which he had procured 
for sjtudy* Men confined to their libraries, whose thoughts scarcely 
venture beyond the circle of literature, have spoken with sarcasm, 
and^ with pity, . of this v waste of time. BuW-dead bones for # dead 
IJones — there is as much poetry in the study of an elephant’s skull, as 
Itt the study of those skeletons of the past — history and classics. All 
♦ depends upon the mind of the student; to one man^a few old bones 
will awaken thoughts of the great organic processes of Nature, 
thoSghts as far-reaching and sublime as those which *the fragments 
of the past awaken in the historical mind. Impressed with this 
conviction, the great Bossuet left the brilliant court of Louis XIV. 
to shut himself up in the anatomical theatre of Duvemey^ that be 
might master the secrets of organisation before writing his treatise 
J)e la Connausance de Dieu .* But there are minds, and thesfe 

* This work contains a little treatise on anatomy, which testifies to the patience oif the 
theologian's study. # • 
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form th^majofcity, to whom dry bones are dry bones, and nothin# 
more. fegible the book of Nature becoines tQ me,” Goethe 

writes, w I cannot express to thee ; my long lessons in spelling have 
helped me, and now my quiet joy is inexpressible. Much as I find 
that is new, I find nothing unexpected ; everything fits in, because I 
have no system, and desire nothing but the pure truth.” To help 
hiih In his spelling he began algebra ; but the nature of his mind 
^a| too unmathematical for him to pursue that study long. 

^ Scienc e and l ove were the two pillars of his existence in those 
days.^'^I feel that thou art always with me,” he writes ; 64 thy pre- 
sence never leaves me. In thee I have a standard of all women, yea, 
of all men ; in thy love I have a standard of fate. Not that it 
darkens the world to me ; on the contrary, it makes the world clear ; 
I -see plainly how men are, think, wish, strive after, and enj-oy ; and 
I give every one his due, and rejoice silently in the thought that I 
possess so indestructible a treasure.” 

The Duke increased his salary by 200 thalers, and this, with the 
1,800 thalers received from the paternal property, made his income 
now 3,200 thalers. He had need of money, both for his purposes 
and his numerous charities. We have seen, in the case of Kraft, 
how large was his generosity ; and in one of his letters to his beloved 
he exclaims, u God grant that I may daily become more economical, 
that I may be able to do more for others.” The reader knows this 
is not i mere phrase thrown in the air. All his letters speak of the 
suffering he endured from the sight of so much want in the people. 
u The world is narrow,” he writes; “ and not every spot of earth beam 
every tree ; mankind suffers, and one is ashamed to see oneself «o{ 
favoured above so many thousands . We hear constantly how poor 
the land is, and daily becomes poorer ; but we partly think this is 
not t#he, and partly hurry it away from our minds when once we see 
the truth with open eyes, see the irremediableness, and see ho|r 
matters are always bungled and botched ! ” That he did his utmost 
to ameliorate the condition of the people in general, and to ameliorate 
particularlibrrows as far as lay in his power, is strikingly evident in 
the concurrent testimony of all who knew anything of his doings* 
If he did not write dithyrambs of Freedom, and was not profoundly ' 
enthusiastic for Fatherland, let us attribute it* to any cause but want 
of heart* i 

The stillness and earnestness of his life seem to have somewhat 
kerned down the society of Weimar. He went very rarely to Court ; 
and he not being there to animate it with his inventions, the Duchess 
Amalia complained that they were all asleep ; the Duke also found 
# *2 % 
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fiiMety insipid: ^ the men hare lived through their youth, and the 
bii^ea%mstly married*” The Duke altered with the rest. The in- 
fluence of his dear friend was daily turnin g him into more res olute 
paths i it had even led him to the study of science, as we learn from 
his letters. And Herder, also, now occupied with his great work, 
shared these ideas, and enriched himself with Goethe’s friendship. 
Jacobi came to Weimar, and saw his old friend again, quitting him 
with real sorrow. He was occupied at this time with the dispute 
about Lessing’s Spinozism, and tried to bring Goethe into it, V?ho 
very characteristically told him, “ Before I write a syllable para Vo 
Qvcutca, 1 must first have clearly settled my <j>vai/ca” All^sWitro-* 
versy was repugnant to Goethe’s nature : he said, “ If Raphael were 
to paint it, and Shakspeare dramatise it, I could scarcely find any 
pleasure in it.” Jacobi certainly was not the writer to conquer such 
repugnance. Goethe objected to his tone almost as much as to his 
opinions. “ When self-esteem expresses itself in contempt of another, 
be he the meanest, it must be repellant. A flippant, frivolous man 
may ridicule others, may controvert them, scorn them ; but he who 
has any respect for himself seems to have renounced the right of 
thinking meanly of others. And what are we all that we can dare 
to raise ourselves to any height ? ” He looks upon Jacobi’s meta- 
physical tic as a compensation for all the goods the gods have given 
him — “house, riches, children, sister and friends, and a long etc., 
etc,, etc. On the other hand, God has punished you witi| s meta- 
physics like a thorn in your flesh ; me he has blessed with ” science, 
that I may be happy in the contemplation of his works.*’ How 
characteristic is this : u When you say we can only believe in God 
(p« 101), I answer that I lay great stress on seeing (schauen\ and 
when Spinoza, speaking of scientia intuitively says : Hoc cognoscendi 
genus procedit ab adeqy^xta idea essentia; formalis quortmdam 
fyei attributorum ad adequatam cognitionem essentia: rerum, these 
few words give me courage to dedicate my whole life to the observa- 
tion of things which I can reach, and of whose essentia: formalis I 
can hope to form an adequate idea, without in the least troubling 
myself how far I can go.” He was at variance, and justly, with those 
who called Spinoza an atheist. He called him the most theistical 
of theists, And the most Christian of Christians — theissimum et 
christuinissimum. 

While feeling the separation of opinion between himself and Ja- 
cobi, he still felt the sympathy of old friendship. It was otherwise 
with Lavater. Their intimacy had been great ; no amount of differ- 
ence had overshadowed it, until the priestly element of Lavater? 
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formerly in abeyance, grew into offensive prominence. He clouded 
his intellect with superstitions, and aspired to be a prophet. He 
Hltd believed in Cagliostro and his miracles, exclaiming, “Who 
would be so great as he, had he but a true sense of the Evangelists ? ” 
He called upon that mystifier, in Strasburg, but was at once sent 
about his business. 44 When a great man,” writes Goethe of Lavater, 
in 17#2, 44 has a dark corner in him, it is terribly dark.” And the 
.dark corner in Lavater begins to make him uneasy. 44 I see the 
behest power of reason united in Lavater with the most odious 
superstition, and that by a knot of the finest and most inextricable 
kind.” To the same effect he says in one of the Xenien — 

Wie verfahrt die Natur um Hohes und Niodres im Menschon 
*■ Zu rerbinden ? aie stellt Eitelkeit zwischen binein. 

It was a perception of what he thought the hypocritical nature of 
Lavater which thoroughly disgusted him, and put an end to their 
friendship; mere difference of opinion never separated him from a 
friend. 

His scientific studies became enlarged by the addition of a micro- 
scope, with which he followed the investigations of Gleichen, and 
gained some insight into the marvels of the world of Infusoria. His 
drawings of the animalcules seen by him were sent to the Frau von 
Stein ; and to Jacobi he wrote : 46 Botany and the microscope are 
now the chief enemies I have to contend against. But I live in per- 
fect solitude apart from all the world, as dumb as a fish.” Amid 
these fauiltiform studies, — mineralogy, osteology, botany, and con- 
stant,* dipping ” into Spinoza, his poetic studies might seem to have 
fallen into the background, did we not know that W ilhelm Meister 
haslreached the fifth book, the opera of Scherz , List und Rache is 
written, the great religious-scientific poem Die GeketrKnisse is 
planned, Elpewor has two acts completed, and many of the minor 
poems are written. Among these poems, be it noted, are the tw o 
s ongs in W ilhdni Meister , 4 4 Kennst du das Land * and 44 Nur wer au 
Sehnsucht lcerint” which speak feelingly of his longings for ltaly. 
The preparations for that journey are made in silence. He is study* 
ing Italian, and undertakesihe revision of his works for a new edition 
in which Wieland and Herder are to help him. 

Seeing him thus happy in love, in friendship, in work, with young 
Fritz living with him, to give him, as it were, a home, and every 
year bringing fresh clearness in his purposes, one may be tempted to 
, ai^ypriiat was the strong impulse which could make him break 
';;«m^''frorn such a, .circ le, and se nd hi m loneffi over the _AIps ? 
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but the gadfly of genius* Italy had been the dream of 
ir w here self-culture was to gain rich 

* material and firm basis. TrESt^he was Korn to be a Poet, he now 
deliberately acknowledged ; and nothing but solitude in the Land of 
Song seemed wanting to him. Thither he yearned to go; thither 
he would go. 

He accompanied the Duke, Herder, and the Frau von Stein to 
Carlsbad in July 1786, taking with him the works to be revised for 
Goschen’s new edition. The very sight of these works must have 
strengthened his resolution. And when Herder and the Frau von 
Stein returned to Weimar, leaving him alone with the Duke, the 
final preparations were made. He had studiously concealed this 
project from every one except the Duke, whose permission was neces- 
sary; but even from him the project was partially concealed. “ For- 
give me,” he wrote to the Duke, “if at parting I spoke* vaguely 
about my journey and its duration. I do not yet knowbayself what 
is to become of me. You are happy in a chosen path. Your affairs 
are in good order, and you will excuse me if I now look after my 
own ; nay, you have often urged me to do so. I am at this moment 
certainly able to be spared ; things are so arranged as to go on 
smoothly in my absence. In this state of things all I ask is an in- 
definite furlough.” He says that he feels it necessary for his intel- 
lectual health that he should “ lose himself in a world w 7 here he is 
unknown ; ” and begs that no one may be informed of his intended 
absence. “ (rod bless you, is my hearty wish, and keep me your 
affection. Believe me that if I desire to make my existence more 
complete, it is that I may enjoy it better with you and yours.” 

This was on the 2nd September, 1786. On the third he quitted 
Carlsbad incognito. His next letter to the Duke begins thus: 
M One more friendly word out of the distance, without date or place. 
Soon will I open my mouth and say how I get on. How it will re- 
joice me once more to see your handwriting.” And it ends thus : 
• w Of course you let people believe that you know where I am.” In 
the next letter he says, “ I must still keep the secret of my where- 
abouts a little longer.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

ITALY. 

The long yearning of bis life was at last fulfilled : he was in Italy., 
Alone, and shrouded by an assumed name from all the interruptions 
with which the curiosity of admirers would have perplexed the 
author of Werther, but which never troubled the supposed merchant 
Herr Moller, he passed amid orange trees and vineyards, cities, j 
st&tues, pictures and buildings, feeling himself “ at home in the wide * 
world, no longer an exile.” The passionate yearnings ofMignon had 
grown with his growth and strengthened with liis strength, through 
the early associations of childhood, and all the ambitions of man- 
hood, till at last they made him sick at heart. For some time pre- 
vious to his journey he had been unable to look at engravings of 
Italian scenery, unable even to open a Latin book, because of the 
overpowering suggestions of the language; so that Herder could 
say of him that the only Latin author ever seen in his hand was 
Spinoza. The feeling grew and grew, a mental home-sickness which 
nothin g but It alian, skies could cure. We have only tojea<J MIg“ 
nonVsong ? “ Kennst du das Land” which was written before this 
journey, to perceive ho w^ trance-like were his conceptions of ltaly, 
and how restless was his desire to journey there. 

And now this deep unrest was stilled. Italian voices were loud 
around him, Italian skies were above him, Italian Art was before 
him. He felt this journey was a new birth. His whole being was 
filled with warmth and light. Life stretched itself before him calm,* 
radiant, and strong. He saw the greatness of his aims, and felt 
within him powers adequate to those aims. 

He has written an account of his journey ; but although he 
might have produced a great work, had he deliberately set himself 
to do so, and although some passages of this work are among the 
most delightful of the many pages written about Italy, yet the 
liaMamwche Jtmse is,on the whole, a very disappointing book* Nor 
001M it well have been otherwise, under the cif comstances. It was 
not written soon after his return, when all was fresh in his memory, 
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ij^^fcen bis style had still its warmth and vigour ; hut in* the de- 
sAStaeof his great powers he collected the hasty letters sent from 
It&ly to the Frau von Stein, Herder, and others, and from them he 
extracted such passages as seemed suitable, weaving them together 
with, no great care or enthusiasm. Had he simply printed the 
letters themselves, they would doubtless have given us a far more 
Vivid and interesting picture ; in the actual form of the work we are 
wearied by various trifles and incidents of the day circumstantially 
narrated, which in letters would not improperly find a place, but 
which here want the pleasant, careless, chatty form given by corre- 
spondence. The Italidnische Reise wants the charm of a collection 
of letters, and the solid excellence of a deliberate work. It is mainly 
interesting as indicating the effect of Italy on his mind ; an effect 
apparently too deep for utterance. He was too completely possessed 
by the new life which streamed through him, to bestow much time in 
analysing and recording his impressions. 

Curious it is to notice his open-eyed interest in all the geological 
and meteorological phenomena^ which present themselves ; an in- 
terest" which has excited the sneers of some who think a poet has 
nothing better to do than to rhapsodise. They tolerate his enthu- 
siasm for Palladio, because Architecture is one of the Arts ; and for- 
give the enthusiasm which seized him in Vicenza, and made him study 
Palladio’s works as if he were about to train himself for an architect ; 
but they are distressed to find him in Padua, once more occupied 
with ct cabbages,” and tormented with the vague, conception^pf a 
Typical Plant, which will not leave him. Let me confess, however, 
£Eat some cause for disappointment exists. The poet’s yearning is 
fulfilled ; and yet how little literary enthusiasm escapes him I Italy 
S" the land of History, Literature, Painting, and Music ; its high- 
ways are sacred with associations of the Past ; its byways are centres 
of biographic and artistic interest. Yet Goethe, in raptures with 
the climate, and the beauties of Nature, is almost silent about Lite- 
rature, has no sense of Music, and no feeling for History. He 
passes through Verona without a thought of Borneo and Juliet; 
through Ferrara without a word of Ariosto, and scarcely a word of 
Tasso. In this land of the Past, it is the Present only which allures 
him. He turns aside in disgust from t he pictures of crucifixions, 
martyrdoms, emaciated monks, and ail the hospital pathos which 
makes gallenSTtudedus ; only in Baphael’s healthier h^uty, and 
more human conceptions, can he take delight. He has no his- 
toric sense enabling him to qualify his hatred of superstition^)^ 
recognition of the painful religious struggles, which in their evolu- 

; j ' 1 c „ ‘ 
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tions assumed these superstitious forms. He cousins the picturik* 
as things of the present, and because their motives are hideous , he 
is disgusted ; but a man of more historic feeling would, while mark* 
ing his dislike of such conceptions, have known how to place them 
in their serial position in the historic development of mankind. 

It is not for Literature, it is not for History, it is not for poetical 
enthusiasm, we must open the Italidnische Reise. There is no elo- 
quence in the book ; no, not even when, at Venice, he first stand s in' 
presence of the s ea. Think of the feelings which the first sight of 
the sea must call up in the mind of a poet, and then marvel at this^ 
reserve. But if the Italidnische Reise does not flash out in eloquence, 
it is everywhere warm with the intense happiness of the writer. In 
Venice, for example, his enjoyment seems to have been great, as 
every hour the place ceased to be a name and became a picture* 
The canals, lagoons, narrow streets, splendid architecture, and ani- 
mated crowds, were inexhaustible delights. From Venice he passed!! 
rapidly through Ferrara, Bologna, Florence, Arezzo, Perugia, Fo-)> 
ligno, and Spoleto, reaching Kome on the 28th October. 

In Rome, where he stayed four months, enjoyment and education 
went Hand in hand. “ All the dreams of my youth I now see living 
before me. Everywhere I go I find an old familiar face ; everything 
is just what I thought it, and yet everything is new. It is the same 
with ideas. I have gained no new idea, but the old ones have become 
so definite, living, and connected one with another, that they may 
pass as new.” The riches of Rome are at first bewildering ; a long 
residence is necessary for each object to make its due impression. 
Goethe lived there among some German artists : Angelica Kaufmann, 
foWwhom he had great regard, Tischbein, Moritz, and others, ubey 
respected his incognito as well as they could, although the fact of his 
being in Rome could not long be entirely concealed. He gained, 
however, the main object of his incognito, and avoided being lionised. 
He had not come to Italy to have his vanity tickled by the approba- 
tion of society; he came for self-culture, and resolutely pursued his* 
purpose.' " 

Living amid such glories of the past, treading each day the ground 
of the Eternal City, every breath from the Seven Hills must have 
carried to him some thought of history. “ Even Roman antiquities,” 
he writes, 44 begin to interest me. History, inscriptions, coins, 
which hitherto I never cared to hear about, now press upon me* 
Here one reads history in quite another spirit than elsewhere ; not 
only^Roman history, but world history.” Yet I do not find that he 
lead muc b historyj even here. Art was enough tl occupy lim; and 
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ijWjPaiatiag he had a passion which renders his want of talent still 
noticeable. He visited Churches and Galleries with steady 
'^earnestness; studied Winckelmann, and discussed critical points 
Ijrith the German artists. Unhappily he also wasted precious time in 
fruitless efforts to attain facility in drawing. ^These occupations, 
however, did not prevent his completing the versification of Iphi~ 
jma|, which he read to the German circle, butl^ 
wEo appreciated it) the others having expected something genialisck, 
Something in the style of Gotz with the Iron Hand . Nor was he 
much more fortunate with the Weimar circle, who, as we have already 
seen, preferred the prose version. 

Art thus with many-sided influence allures him, but does not com- 
pletely fill up his many-sided activity. Philosophic speculations give 
new and wondrous meanings to Nature ; and the ever-pressing desire 
to discover the secret of vegetable forms sends him meditative 
through the gardens about Rome. He feels he is on the track of a 
f law which, if discovered, will reduce to unity 'the manifold variety of 
forms. Men who have never felt the passion of discovery mpy rail 
at him for thus, in Rome, forgetting, among plants, the quarrels of 
the Senate and the eloquence of Cicero; but all who have been 
haunted by a great idea will sympathise with him, and understand 
! how insignificant is the existence of a thousand Ciceros in comparison 
1 with a law of Nature. 

Among the few acquaintances he made, let us note that of Monti 
the poet, at the performance of whose tragedy, Aristodemo , he as- 
sisted. Through this acquaintance he was reluctantly induced to 
allow himself to be enrolled a member of the Arcadia,* under the 
title of Megalio , “per causa della grandezza , or rather grandiosUd 
delle mu opere, as they express it.” 

And what said Weimar to this prolonged absence of its poet ? 
Instead of rejoicing in his intense enjoyment, instead of sympathising 
with his aims, Weiinar grumbled and gossiped, and was loud in dis- 
approbation of his neglect of duties at home, while wandering among 
ruins and statues. Schiller, who had meanwhile come to Weimar, 
sends to Kdraer the echo of these grumblings. “Poor Weimar! 
Goethe’s return is uncertain, and many here look upon his eternal 
separation from all business as decided. While he is painting in 
Italy, the Vogts and Schmidts must work for him like beasts of 
burden. He spends in Italy for doing nothing a salary o f 1,80 0 dol- 
lars, and they, for half that sum, must do double work.” One reads 

* This i| erroneously pieced by him during his second residence in Borne. His letter 
to Frits von Stein, however, gives the true date. # " 
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such senten ces f rom ^chiller w ; and there are several otl# 
passages m the” correspondence which betray a jealous y of his gre at 
rival, explicable, perhaps, by the uneasy, unhappy condition in which 
he then struggled, but which gives his admirers pain* This jealousy 
we shall hereafter see openly and even fiercely avowed. 

While Weimar grumbled, Weimar’s Duke in truer sympathy wrote 
affectionately to Jiimj releasing him from all official duties, TncTex- 
iSocGng the leave of absence as long as it might be desired. Without 
Goethe, Weimar must indeed have been quite another place to Karl 
August ; but no selfishness made him desire to shorten his friend’s 
stay in Italy. Accordingly, on the 22nd of February, Goethe quitted 
Borne for JNaples^ where he spent five weeks of hearty enjoyment. 


Throwing aside hjs incognito, he mixed freely with society* and . still 
more freely with the people, whose happy careless far niente de- 
lighted him. He there made the acquaintance of Sir William 
Hamilton, and saw the lovely Lady Hamilton, the syren whose beauty] 
led the noble Nelson astray. .Goethe was captivated by her grace jas she 
moved through the mazes of the shawl dance she made famous. He 
was also captivated in quite another manner by the writings of Vico, 
which had been introduced to him by his acquaintance Filangieri, 
who spoke of the great thinker with southern enthusiasm. 

u If in Eome one must study” he writes, “ here in Naplea jane 
can o nly live .” And he lived a manifold life: on the seashore,, 
among the fishermen, among the people, among the npbles, under] 
Vesuvius, on the moonlit waters, on the causeway of Pompeii,! 
in Pausilippo, — everywhere drinking in fresh delight, everywhere 
feeding his fancy and experience with new pictures. Thrice did be 
ascendie^^i^ 8 5 an d as we shall see him during the campaign in, 
Franc e pursuing his scientific observations undisturbed by the cannon, 
so here also we observe him deterred by no perils from* making 
the most of his opportunity. Nov is this the only noticeable trait. 
Vesuvius could make him forget in curiosity his personal safety, 
but it did not excite one sentence of poetry. His description is as \ 
quiet as if Vesuvius were Hampstead Heath. 

The enthusiasm breaks out, however, here and there. At Paestum 
he was in raptures with the glorious antique temples, the remains of 
which still speak so eloquently of what Grecian art must have bean* 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Capua interested him less than might 
have been anticipated. “ The book of Nature,” he says, u is after 
all the only one which has in every page important meanings.” 
It was a book which fastened him as fairy tale# fasten children. 
Wandering thus lonely, his thoughts hurried byMfche music of |he + 
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W^es, the long-baffling, long-soliciting mystery of vegetable forms 
; |ww into dearness before him, and the typical plant was no more a 
vimishing^conception, but a principle dearl y g ras p ed. 

"^Sn th e^ncTbf April he reached Palermo. He stayed a fortnight 
among its orange trees and oleanders^ given up to the exquisite sen- 
sations which, lotus-like, lulled him into forgetfulness of everything, 
save the present. Homer here first became a living poet to him. 
He bought a copy of the Odyssey , read it with unutterable delight, 
and translated as he went, for the benefit of his friend Kniep. In- 
spired by it, he sketched the plan of Nausikaa , a drama in which 
the Odyssey was to be concentrated. Like so many other plans, this 
was never completed. The garden of Alcinous had to yield to the 
Metamorphoses of Plants , which tyrannously usurped his thoughts. 

Palermo was the native city of Count C agliogtro, the audacious 
adventurer who, three years before, had made so conspicuous a figure 
in the affair of the Diamond Necklace. Goethe’s curiosity to see 
the parents of this reprobate, led him to visit them, under the guise 
of an Englishman bringing them news of their son. He has nar- 
rated the adventure at some length ; but as nothing of biographical 
interest lies therein, I pass on with this brief indication, adding that 
his sympathy, always active, was excited in favour of the poor people, 
and he twice sent them pecuniary assistance, confessing the deceit 
'*he had practised. 

He returned to Naples on the 14th of May, not without a narrow 
escape from shipwreck. He had taken with him the two first acts 
O? Tasso (then in prose), to remodel them in verse. He found on 
reading them over, that they were soft and vague in expression, but 
otherwise needing no material alteration. After a fortnight at 
Naples, he once more arrived in Home. This was on the 6th of 
June, 1787, ancTlie remained till the 22nd of April, 1788 : ten months 
of labour, which only an activity so unusual as his own could have 
made so fruitful. Much of his time was wasted in the dabbling of 
•an amateur, striving to make himself what Nature had refused to 
make him. Yet it is perhaps perilous to say that with such a mind 
any effort was fruitless. If he did not become a painter by his 
studies, the studies were doubtless usefuTto him in other ways. Art 
and antiquities he studied in company with artistic friends. Borne 
ja itself an education ; and he was eager to learn. Practice oTtjiie 
art sharpened his perceptions. He learned perspective, drew from 
the model, was passionate in endeavours to succeed with landscape, 
and even began to model a little in clay. Angelica Kaufmanu told 
him, that in Art he mw better than anyone else; and: the others 
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believed perhaps that with study he would be able to do more 
than see. But all his study and all his practice were vain ; he never 
attained even the excellence of an amateur. To think of a Goethe 
thus obstinately cultivating a branch of art for which he bad no 
talent, makes us look with kinder appreciation on the spectacle, so 
frequently presented, of really able men obstinately devoting them- 
selves to produce poetry which no cultivated mind can read ; men 
whose culture and insight are insufficient to make them perceive in 
themselves the difference between aspiration and inspiration. 

If some time was wasted upon efforts to become a painter, the 
rest was'well employed. Not to mention liis 'scientific investigations, 
l-bef^was' abundahce of work executed. Egmont was rewritten. 
The rough draft of the two first acts had been written at Frankfort, 
in the year 1775 ; and a rough cast of the whole was made at Wei- 
mar, in 1782. He now took it up again, because the outbreak of 
troubles in the Netherlands once more brought the patriots into col- 
lision with the House of Orange. The task of rewriting was labo- 
rious, but very agreeable, and he looked with pride on the completed 
drama, hoping it would gratify his friends. These hopes were some- 
what dashed by Herder, who — never much given to praise — would 
not accept Clarchen, a character which the poet thought, and truly 
thought, he had felicitously drawn. Besides Egmont , he prepared 
for the new edition of his works, new versions of Claudine von Villa 
Bella and Erwin und Elmir e, two comic operas. Some scenes of; 
Faust were written ; also these poems : Amor als LandschaftsmaUr ; 
Amor als Oast ; Kunstler's Erdenwallen ; and E Hustler's Apotheose* 
He thus completed the last four volumes of his collected works 
which Goschen had undertaken to publish, and which we have seeh 
him take to Carlsbad and to Italy, as his literary task. 

The effect of his residence in Italy, especially in Borne, was mani- 
fold and deep. Foreign travel, even to unintelligent, uninquiring 
minds, is always of great influence, not merely by the presentation 
pf new objects, but also, and mainly, by the withdrawal of the mind* 
from all the intricate connexions of habit and familiarity which mask 
$he real relations of life. This withdrawal is important, because it 
gives a new standing-point from which we can judge ourselves and. 
others, and it shows how much that we have been wont to regard as 
essential is, in reality, little more than routine* Goethe certainly 
acquired clearer views with respect to himself and his career ; severed 
from all those links of habit and routine which bad bound him in 
Weimar, he learned in Italy to take another and, a wider survey of 
bis position. He returned home, to all appearance, a changed man. 
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jfeaKC^fsrt^siiig process which commenced in Weimar was completed 
^r'fiome. As a decisive example, we note that he there finally 
relinquishes his attempt to become a painter. He feels that he is 
bornbnly for poetry, and during the next ten years resolves to devote 
himself to literature. 

One result of his study of art was to reconcile his theories and his 
tendencies. We have noted on several occasions the objective ten- 
dency of his mind, and we now find him recognising that tendency 
as dominant in ancient art. “ Let me,” he writes to Herder, “ ex- 
press my meaning in a few words. The ancients represented exist- 
ences, we usually represent the effect ; they pourtrayed the terrible, 
we terribly ; they the agreeable, we agreeably, and so forth. Hence 
our exaggeration, mannerism, false graces,, and all excesses. For 
when we strive after effect, we never think we can be effective 
enough.” This admirable sentence is as inaccurate in an historical, 
as it is accurate in an aesthetical sense ; unless by the ancients we 
understand only Homer and some pieces of sculpture. As a criticism 
of ASschylus, Euripides, Pindar, Theocritus, Horace, Ovid, or Ca- 
tullus, it is quite wide of the truth ; indeed, it is merely the tradi- 
tional fiction current about ancient art, which vanishes on a steady 
gaze ; but inaccurate though it be, it serves to illustrate Goethe’s 
theories. If he found that in Italy, it was because that best assimi- 
lated with his own tendencies, which were eminently concrete. 
“People talk of the study of the ancients,” he says somewhere, 
“ but what does it mean, except that we should look at the real 
world, and strive to express it, for that is what they did.” And to 
Eckermann he said : u All eras in a state of decline are subjective ; 
on the other hand, all progressive eras have an objectiv e tenden cy. 
Ou r pre sent time is retrograde, for it is subjective.” Here in Borne 
he listens "to liis critical friends with a quiet smile, “ when in meta- 
physical discussions they held me not competent. I, being an artist, 
regard this as of little moment. Indeed, I prefer that the principle 
hfrom which and through which I work should be hidden from me Jl t 
; How few Germans could say this ; how few could say with him, “ Ich 
Aohe nie fiber das Denken gedacht ; I have never thought abotifc 
Thought” 

Leaving all such generalities, and descending once more to bio- 
graphic detail, we meet Goethe again in the toils of an unhappy , 
passion. How he left the Frau vou Stein we have seen. Her image 
accompanied him everywhere. To her he wrote constantly. But he 
has before confessed that he loved her less when absent fro m he*i 
,^3^elen^'^riti absence now seems to have cooled his ardour. 
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He bad been a twelvemonth away from her, when the charms of a 
you ng Milanes e, with whom he waTtfarown together in Casfcel Gan* 
dolfo, made him forget the coldness, almost approaching to rudeness* 
with which hitherto he had guarded himself from female fascimttiom 
With the rashness of a boy he falls in love, and then learns that h is 
jmsFre^ betrothed. I am unable to tell this story with any 

fiistmctnessTfor^ he was nearly eighty years old when he wrote the 
pretty but vague account of it in the Italian? sche Reise, and there 
are no other sources come to band. Enough that he loved, learned 
she was betrothed, and withdrew from her society to liye downJus 
grief * Dmiug her illness, which followed upon an unexplained 
quarrel with her betrothed, he was silently assiduous in attentions ; 
but although they met after her recovery, and she was then free, I» 
do not find him taking any steps towards replacing the husband she J 
had'lost, As may be supposed, the tone of his letters to the Frau 
von Stein became visibly altered : they became less confidential and 
communicative ; a change which did not escape her. 

With Herder his correspondence continues affectionate. Pleasant 
it is to see the enthusiasm with which he receives Herders Ideeny 
apd reads it in Pome with the warmest admiration ; so different 
from the way in which Herder receives what he sends from Rome ! 

On the 22nd Anri^ 17 KB- ha- turned homewards, quitting Rome 
with unspeakable regret, yet feeling himself equipped anew for the 
struggle of life. “ The chief objects of my journey,” be writes to 
the Duke, 44 were these : to free myself from the physical and moral 
uneasiness which rendered me almost useless, and to still the feverish 
thirst I felt for true art. The first of these is tolerably, the second 
quite achieved.” Taking Tasso with him to finish on his journey, 
he returned through Florence, Milan, Chiavenna, Lake Constance, 
Stuttgard, and Niimberg, reaching Weimar on the 18th June, at 
ten o’clock in the evening.* 


* It will be seen from this route that he never was in Genoa ; consequently the # 
* passage iq Schiller's correspondence with Kosher (vol. iv M p. 59), wherein a certain G. 
» mentioned as having an unhappy attachment to an artist’s model, cannot allude to 
Goethe. Indeed the context, and Korner’s reply, would make this plain to any critical 
iagadty ; but many writers on Goethe are so ready to collect scandals without scrutiny, 
that this warning is not superfluous. Vehsb, for instance, in his work on the court of 
Weimar, has not the slightest misgiving about the G. meaning Goethe ; it never occurs 
to him to inquire whether Goethe ever was in Genoa, or whether the dates of these letters 
do not point unmi stakeably in another direction. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


EGMONT AND TASSO. 

Thebe are men whose conduct we cannot approve, but whom 
more' than many whose conduct is thoroughly admirable; when 
severe censors point out the sins of our favourites, reason may ae~ 
quiesce, but the heart rebels. We make no protest, but in secret we 
keep our love unshaken. It is with poems as with men. The greatest 
favourites are not the least amenable to criticism ; the favourites 
with Criticism are not the darlings of the public. In saying this we 
do not stultify Criticism, any more than Morality is stultified in our 
love of agreeable rebels. In both cases admitted faults are cast into 
the background by some energetic excellence. 

Egmont is such a work. It is far, very far, from a mast erp iece, 
but it is an universal favourite. As a tragedy, criticism makes sad 
work with it ; but when all is said, the reader thinks of Egmont and 
Clarchen, and flings criticism to the dogs. These are the figures 
which remain in the memory: bright, genial, glorious creatures^ 
comparable to any to be found in the long galleries of Art. . 

As a Drama — i.e., a work constructed with a view to representa- 
tion-— it wants the two fundamental requisites, viz., a collision of 
elemental passions, from whence the tragic interest shouhf spriug ; 'H 
and the construction of its materials into the dramatic form. The 
first fault lies in the conception : the second in the ex ecutio n. The 
one is the error of the dramatic poet ; the other of the^3pmatiit. 
Had Shakspeare treated this subject, he would have thrown a Mfe and 
character into the mobs, and a passionate movement into the great 
scenes, which would have made the whole live before our eyes. Btgfc 
I do nolthink he would have surpassed Egmont and Clarchen. . ft 

The slow languid movement of this piece, which makes the repre- 
sentation somewhat tedious, does not lie in the length of the speeches 
and scenes, so much as in the undr&matic construction* , Johan 
Sc hmidt has acutely remarked: “A dramatic intention hovered 
Srfore him, but. h$ executed it in & lyrical musical style. Thus ij* 
the interview between EgmonCai^^ two^ 
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Oacb other, instead of working ‘"jw each other*” It is in certain 
passages dramatic, but the whole is undramatic. It is more like '!# 
novel in dialogue. 

Schiller, in his celebrated review of this work, praises the #rt with 
which t$e local colouring of History is preserved ; but most people 
would willingly exchange this historical colouring for some touches 
.^dramatic movement. The merit, such as it is, belongs to erudi- 
tion, not to poetry ; for the local colour is not, as in Gate, and in 
Scott’s romances* vivid enough to place the epoch before our eyes. 
vSchiller, on the other hand, objects to the departure from History, in 
making E gmont u nma rried, and to the departure from heroic dignity 
in making him in love. Goethe of course knew that Egmont had a 
Wife and sever al children. He rejected such historical details ;^and 
althoupTTa^Sis^sed to agree with Schiller, that by the change he 
deprived himself of some powerful dramatic situations, I still think 
hedid right in making: the change. V * 

In the first place it has given us the exquisite character of Clar-? 
chen, the gem of the piece. In the next place it is dubious whether 
he would have treated the powerful situations with the adequate 
dramatic intensity. He knew and confessed that his genius was not 
trag ic. “I was notborn for a tragic poet,” he wrote to Zelter ; 
“my nature is too conciliating; hence no. really tragic situation 
interests me, for it is in its essence irreconcileable.” 

The character of Egmont is that of a healthy, noble, heroic man ; 
and it is his humanity which the poet wishes to place before us. 
We ar$ made spectators of a happy nature, not of great actions ; the 
hero, for he is one, presents himself to us in his calm strength, 
perfect faculties* joyous, healthy freedom of spirit, loving generous 
f disposition ; not in the hours of strenuous conflict, not in the spasms 


of his strength, not in the altitude of momentary exultation, but in, 
the quiet strength of permanent power. This presentation of the 
character robs the story of its dramatic collision. The tendency of 
Goethe’s mind, which made him look upon men rather as a naturalist 


delineate Egmont as more like what Wolfgang G oethe w oijld hfr Vf 
b een under the same circumstances. This same tenSmcyl^Smw 
from his own expenence, also led him to create Clarchen. Rosen- 
kiyu*, indeed, seeking to show the profound historical conception of 
this work* says, that the love for Clarchen win necessary “as an 
indication of Egmont’s sympathy with the peop|e ; ” but the reason 
to me to have been less critical, and more jJ^ograpfate^^ .v.*- 
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I'fo'jk sombre and afcagic episode in history which is treated in 
pi§©§* Th# revolutigg.of the Netherl ands was one imp eriously 
^ikaanded by the times ; it was thW revolt of Slfegtfl ex- 

Asperating o^r^ion ; of conscience jgai^ ; of 

$he nation againstja^ foreigner. The Dj^_g£Jdva, who thought it 
hotter IImT Emperor should lose the Netherlands than rule over a 
nation of heretics, but who was by no means willing that the Nether- 
lands shopld be lost, came to replace the Bright of JPg-rma in the 
Regency ; came to suppress with the sword and sca ffold the rebe llion 
Of the heretics. The strong contrast of Snaniard^ nd H ollander, of 
Cath^^ of despotism and liberty which this subject 

furnished, are all indicated by Goethe ; but he has not used them 
as powerful dramatic elements. The characters talk, talk well, talk 
^en^lhily ; they do not act. In the course of their conversations we 
made aware of t£e state of things ; we do not dramatically assist 


at them. 

Egmont opens with a scene between soldiers and citizens, shooting 
at a mark. A long conversation lets us into the secret of the unquiet 
state of the country, and the various opinions afloat. Compare it 
with analogous scenes in Shakspeare, and the difference between 
dramatic and non-dramatie treatment will be manifest. Here the 
men are puppets ; we see the author’s intention in all they say ; in 
Shakspeare the men betray themselves, each with some peculiar 
trick of character. 

The next scene is still more feeble. The Duchess of Parma and 
Machiavelli are in conversation. She asks his counsel fT5® V advises 
tolerance, which she feels to be impossible. Except in the casual in- 
dication of two characters, the whole of this scene is unnecessary : 
and indeed Schill er, in his adaptation of this play to the stage, 
lopped away the character of the Duchess altogether, as an excre- 


sconce. 

^the free, careless, unsuspicious nature of Egmont is wgll con- 
trasted with that of the suspicious Orange ; his character is painted 
by numerous vivid touches, and we are in one scene made aware ff 
the danger he is in. But the scene ends as it began, in talk. Th«| 
next Scene introduces Clarchen and her unhappy lover Brackenburgi 
Very pretty is this conception of bis patient loveTa^ ^r compassion 
for the love she cannot share : 


*h Mother. Do you send him away so soon? X/ 

(Mrcke, ». I long to know what is going on ; and besides— do not be angry with me, 
mother— his presence pains me. I never know how I ought to behave towards him. / I 
tmve done him a wrong, and it goes to my very heart to eee how deeply he feels iW Whfl 
can’t fs helped now. 
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Mother, Be ia mth a true-hearted fellow ! / * 

(Mrokm. I eenn<% help iV I must treat him kindly. Often without a thought f 
return the gentle, loving pressure of his hand . I reproach myaelf that I am deceivii^ 
that 4 $ra nourishing a vain hope in his heart. I am in a sad plight. God knows 
I do not willingly deceive him. X do not wish him to hop e, get X cannot let him despair, y 

jjg not +W. taken from the life, and is it not exquisitely touched? 


Clarchm . I loved him once, and in my soul I love him still. I could have married 
him ; yet I believe I never was really and passionately in love with him. 

Mother . You would have been happy with him. 

OUirchen . I should have been provided for, and led a quiet life. ^ 

Mother . And it has all been trifled away by your folly. 

ddrchen, 1 am in a strange position. When I think how it has come about, I 
know it indeed, and yet I know it not. But I have only to look on Egmont , and all 
becomes clear to me ; yes, then even stranger things would seem quite natural. £)li, what 
aman he^r^The provinces worship him. And in his arms yn I nut the happiest 
being alive?, J 

Jltiother. And the future ? Y * 

Cldrchen. I ask but this — does he love me ? Does he love me— as if there com he 

a doubt l 


There are reminiscences of Frederika in this simple, loving Clarchen, 
anTin the "picture of her devotion to the man so much' above'lier. 
This scene, however, though very charming, is completely without 
onward movement. It is talk, not action ; and the return of Brack* 
enburg at the close, with his despairing monologue, is not sufficient 
for the termination of ah act. 

In act second we see the citizens again ; they are becoming more 
unruly as events advance. Vanzen comes to stir their rebellious 
feelings ; a quarrel ensues, which is quieted by the appearance of 
Egmont, who, on hearing their complaints, advises them to be 
prudent. “Do what you can to keep the peace ; you stand in bad 
repute already. Provoke not the King still further. The power is in 
his b»r.da_ An honest citizen who maintains himself industriously 
has everywhere as much freedom as he needs. ’ He quits them pro* 
mining to do his utmost for them, advising them to stand against the 
new doctrines, and not to attempt to secure privileges by sedition. 
Tfce people’s hero is no demagogue. He opposes the turbulence of 
the moSTasbe opposeVthe tyranny of the Clown. In the next scene 
behave him with his secretary ; and here are further manifested the 
frimimwa and the insouciance of his nature. “ It is my good fortune 
that I am joyous, live fast, and take everything easily. I would not 
b arter it for a tomb-like security. My blood rebels against 
S panish mo de of life, nor are my actions to be regulated by the bah* 
measur e of the court. Do I live only to think of life ? ShsD 
I forego the enjoyment of the present moment thffc I may efteurethe 

• n 'I* 
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„a8tt, when ii arrives, must he consumed in idle fears and 

? * ’Jins is not the language of a politician, but of a happy 
Shan. “ Take life too seriously, and what is it worth ? If the morning 
wake ns to no new joys, if the evening bring us not the hope of new 
pleasures, is it worth while to dress and undress ? Does the stin shine 
bn me to-day that I may reflect on yesterday?** That I may en- 
deavour to foresee and to control what can neither be foreseen nor 
controlled — the destiny of to-morrow ? ” The present is enough for 
him. “ The sunsteeds of Time, as if goaded by invisible spirits, 
bear onward the light car of Destiny. Nothing remains for us but, 
with calm self-possession, firmly to grasp the reins, and guide the 
car now right, now left, here from the precipice, therefrom the rock. 
Who knows Whither he is hasting ? Who reflects from Whence he 
came ? ” 

Very poetic, and tragic too, is this contrast of character with cir- 
cumstance. We know the peril which threatens him. • We feel that 
this serenity is in itself the certain cause of his destruction ; and it 
affects us like the joyousness of Romeo, who, the moment before he 
hears the terrible news of Juliet’s death, feels “his bosom’s lord sit 
lightly on its throne.” In the scene which follows between Egmont 
and Orange, there is a fine argumentative exposition of their sepa- 
rate views of the state of affairs ; Orange warns him to fly while 
there is yet safety ; but he sees that flight will hasten civil war, and 
he remains. t 

Act the third once more brings the Duchess and Machiavelli 
before us, and once more they talk about the troubles of the time. 
The scene changes to Clarchen’s house, and we are spectators of that 
exquisite interview which Scott has borrowed in Kenilworth , where 
Leicester" appears^ "to Amy Robsart in all his" princely splendour. 
Beautiful as this scene is, it is not enough to constitute one act of a 
drama, especially the third act ; for nothing is done in it, nothing is 
indicated even in the development of the story which had not been 
indicated before ; the action stands still that we may see childish 
delight, womanly love, and manly tenderness. 

The poetic reader, captivated by this scene, will be impatient at 
the Criticism which espies a fault in it, and will declare such a 
picture infinitely superior to any dramatic effect. “ What pedantry,” 
he will exclaim, 44 to talk of technical demands in presence of a scene 
like this ! ” and with a lofty wave of the hand dismiss the critic into 
contempt. Nevertheless, the critic is forced by his office to consider 
what are the technical demands. If the poet has attempted a drama, 
he must be tried by dramatic standards. However much we may 
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delight in the picture Goethe has presented in this third act, we 
cannot hut feel that Shakspeare, while giving the picture, would 
have made it subservient to the progress and development of the 
piece ; for Shakspeare was not only a poet, he was also a dramatic 
poet. 

Act the fourth again shows us citizens talking about the times, 
which grow more and more ominous. In the nex t s cene Alva, the 
terrible Alva, appears, having laid all his plans. Orange has fl ed, 
but Egmont come s. A long discussion, very argumentative but 
utterly undramatic, between Alva and Egmont, is concluded by the* 
latter. 

Act the fifth shows us Clarchen in the streets trying to rouse 
Brackenburg and the citizens to revolt and to the rescue of Egmont. 
Tfiere is great animation in this scene, wherein love raises the Simple 
girl into the heroine. The citizens are alarmed, and dread to hear I 
Egmont named. 

Clarchen . Stay! stay! Shrink not away at the sound of his name, to moot whom ye 
were wont to press forward so joyously! When rumour announced his approach, when 
the cry arose, “Egmont comes! ho comes from Ghent!” then happy were they who 
dwelt in the streets through which ho was to pass. And when the neighing of hie steed 
was heard, did not every ono throw aside his work, while a ray of hope and joy, like a ! 
sunbeam from his countenance, stole over the toil-worn faces which peered from every 
window. Then as ye stood in doorways ye would lift up your children and pointing to 
him exclaim, “See! that is Egmont! he who towers above the rest! 'Tig from him ye 
must look for better times than those your poor fathers have known ! ” 

Clarchen, unable to rouse the citizens, is led home by Brackenburg. 
The scene changes to Egmont’s prison, where Ke soliloquises on his 
fate ; €H~e scene again changes, and shows us Clarchen waiting with 
sickly impatience for Brackenburg to come and bring her the news. 
He comes ; tells her Egmont is to die ; she takes poison, and Brack- 
enburg, in despair, resolves also to die. The final scene is very 
weak, and very. long. Egmont has an interview with Alva’s son, 
whom he tries to persuade into aiding him to escape; failing in 
this, he goes to sleep on a couch, and Clarchen appears in a vision, 
as theJSgnro of Liberty. She extends to him a laurel crown. He 
wakes — to find the prison filled with soldiers who lead him to 
execution. 

There are great inequalities in this work, and some disparities of 
style. It was writte n at three different periods of his life ; and 
although, when once complef^^ a ^ork may benefit By caveful 
revision extending over many years, it will inevitably suffer from 
. fragmentary composition ; the delay which favours revision, is fatal 
to composition. A work of Ait should be completed before the 
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j gjjjp fc. ina had time to dry ; otherwise the changes brought by time 
development of the artist’s mind will make themselves felt in 
•hbk heterogeneous structure of the work. Egmont was conceived in 
lie period When Goethe was under the influence of Shakspeare ; it 
mainly executed in the period when he had taken a classical 
r action. It wants the stormy life of Glitz, and the calm beauty of 
Jphigmie. Schiller thought the close was too much in the opera 
style ; and Gervinus thinks that preoccupation with the opera, which 
Goethe at this period was led into by his friendly efforts to assist 
Kayser, has given the whole work an operatic turn. I confess I do 
.'not detect this; but I see a decided deficiency in dramatic construc- 
tion, which is also to be seen in all his later works ; and that he 
really did not know what the drama required, to be a drama as well 
as a poem, we shall see clearly illustrated in a future chapter. Never- 
theless, I end as I began with saying that, find what fault you Will 
I with Egmont , it still remains one of those general favourites against 


which criticism is powerless. 

Still less satisfactory from the dramatic point of view is Tasso ; 
of winch we may say what Johnson says of Comus , “ it is a series of 
faultless lines, but no drama.” Indeed, for the full enjoyment of 
this exquisite poem, it is necessary that the reader should approach 
it as he approaches Comus , or Manfred , or Philip von Artevelde , 
with no expectations of finding in it the qualities of Othello, or 
Wallenstein . It has a charm which few can resist ; but it wants all 
the requisites of stage representation. There is scarcely any action ; 
and what little there is only serves as a vehicle of struggle which 
goes on in Tasso’s mind, instead of the struggle and collision of two 
minds. Even the dramatic elements of love and madness, are not 
dramatically treated. We feel their presence in Tasso’s mind; w© 
never see their flaming energy fusing the heterogeneous materials of 
circumstance into fiery unity ; we are thus spectators of a disease, 
not of an acted story. Hence the beauty of this work lies in its 
poetry, and cannot be reproduced in a translation. 

The moment chosen by Goethe is when Tasso having just com-* 
pleted his “ Jerusalem Delivered,” gives unmistakeahfe ^IpfiToT the 
unhappy passion and unhappy malady which have made his biography 
one of the saddest Tn the sad list of “ mighty poets in their misery 
[dead.” German critics have affirmed that the piece is saturated 
with historical facts and local colour. But it is clear that great 
liberties have been taken both with history and local colour. Indeed, 
there was too obviousTsuperficial resemblance hetween ,th§ position 
ft Tasso at the Court bfjPeirar^ and ^oethe at the Co urt of Wg^ina r 
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not to make these liberties necessary. Had Goethe painted the 
actual relation between Tasso and Alphonso, the public might have 
read betWeen the lines reflections ‘ btTTCaiT August. Moreover, it is 
difficult tp deny the truth of Madame de Stael’s remark, that w les 
eouleurs du Midi ne sont pas assez prononcees.” The tone of the 
Work is German throughout, and would considerably have surprised 
an Italian of the Court of Ferrara. 

Tasso was finally completed shortly after the rupturewith the 
F rauTvon Stein, presently to be related ; but I have noticed it here, 
as the most convenient place. It is in truth to be regarded as one 
of the products of his early Weimar years, having been merely versi- 
fied in Italy, and after his return home. 
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CHAPTER VH 


RETURN HOME. 

Goethe came back from Italy greatly enriched, but by no means 
satisfied. The very wealth he had accumulated embarrassed him, 
by the new problems it presented, and the new horizons it revealed : 

“ For all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever as we move.” « 

He had in Rome become aware that a whole life of study would 
scarcely suffice to still the craving hunger for knowledge ; and he 
left Italy with deep regret. The return home was thus, in itself, a 
grief ; the arrival was still more painful. Every one will understand 
this, who after living for many months away from the circle of old 
habits and old acquaintances, feeling in the new world a larger ex- 
istence more consonant with his nature and his aims, has returned 
once more to the old circle, to find it unchanged, — pursuing its old 
paths, moved by the old impulses, guided by the old lights, — so that 
he feels himself a stranger. To return to a great capital, after such 
an absence, is to feel ill at ease ; but to return from Italy to Weimar ! 
If we, on entering London, after a residence abroad, find the same 
interests occupying our friends which occupied them when we left, 
the same family gossip, the same books talked about, the same pla- 
cards loud upon the walls of the unchanging streets, the world seem- 
ing to have stood still while we have lived through so much : what 
must Goethe have felt coming from Italy, with his soul filled with 
new experience and new ideas, on observing the quiet unchanged 
Weimar ? No one seemed to understand him ; no one sympathised 
with his enthusiasm, or his regrets. They found him changed. He 
found them moving in the same dull round, like blind homes in a 
mill. 

First, let us note that he came back resolved to dedicate his life 
to Art and Science, and no more to waste efforts in the laborious 
duties of office. From Rome he had thus written to Karl August : 
“ How grateful am I to you for having given me this priceless 
leisure. My mind having from youth upwards had this bent, ! 
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should never have been at ease until I had reached this end. My 
relation to affairs sprang out of my personal relation to you ; now 
let a new relation, after so many years, spring from the former. I 
can truly say, that in the solitude, Ql these eighteen months I have 
found my own self again. But as what ? fts an Artist T ‘ "Wtafc-else 
I may be, you will be able to judge and use. You have shown 
throughout your life that princely knowledge of what men are, and 
what they are useful for ; and this knowledge has gone on increasing, 
as your letters clearly prove to me : to that knowledge I gladly 
submit myself. Ask my aid in that Symphony which you mean to 
play, and I will at all times gladly and honestly give you my advice. 
Let me fulfil the whole measure of my existence at your side, then 
will my powers, like a new-opened and purified spring, easily be 
directed hither and thither. Already I see what this journey has 
done for me, how it has clarified and brightened my existence. As 
you have hitherto borne with me, so care for me in future ; you do 
me more good than I can do myself, more,, than I can claim. I 
have seen a large and beautiful bit of the world, and the result is, 
that I wish only to live with you and yours. Yes, I shall become more 
to you than I have been before, if you let me do what I only can do, 
and leave the rest to others. Your sentiments for me, as expressed 
in your letters, are so beautiful, so honourable to me, that they make 
me blush, — that I can only say: Lord, here am I, do with thy 1 
servant as seemeth good unto thee.” 

The wise Duke answered this appeal nobly. He released his 
friend from the Presidency of the Chamber, and from the direction 
of the War Department, but kept a distinct place for him in the 
Council^ “ whenever his other affairs allowed him to attend.” The 
poet remained the adviser of his Prince, but was relieved from the 
more onerous duties of office. The direction of the Mines, and of 
all Scientific and Artistic Institutions, he retained ; ainong~ them 
that oF the^Hieatre. 

It was generally found that he bad grown colder in his manners, 
since his Italian journey. Indeed, the process of crystallisation had 
ra pidly a dvanced; and beyond this effect of development, which 
wou^fhSve taken place had he never left Weimar, there was the 
further addition of his feeling himself at a different standing-point 
from those around him. The less they understood him, the more he 
drew within himself. Those who understood him, Moritz, Meyer, 
the Dn$^ found no cause of complaint. 

During the first few weeks he was of course Constantly at Court, 
Thua the Hof-Couri#r Buck tells us that the day after his arrival he 
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ai Court. Tbie was the 19th June. Again on the 20th, 22nd, 
27ft, 28th, 29th, 30th. In July, on the 1st, 2nd, 4th, 5th, 6ft, 
tA, 8th, 11th, 12th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, and 
Sift, and so on almost uninterruptedly till September, His official 
release made the bond of friendship stronger. Besides, everyone was 
naturally anxious to hear about his travels, and he was delighted to 
talk of them. 

But if Weimar complained of the change, to which it soon grew 
accustomed, there was one who had deeper cause of complaint, and 
whose nature was not strong enough to bear it — the Frau vgii&foin . 
Absence had cooled the ardour of his love. In Rome, to the nega- 
tive influence of absence, was added the positive influence of a%ew 
affection. He had returned to Weimar, still grateful to her for the 
happiness she had given him, still feeling for her the affection wlpch 
no conduct of hers could destroy, and which warmed his heart 
towards her to the last ; but he returned also with little of the 
passion she had for ten years inspired ; he returned with a full con- 
viction that he had outlived it. Nor did her presence serve to re- 
kindle the smouldering embers. Charlotte yon Stein was now five- 
and-forty. It is easy to imagine how much he must have been 
struck with the change in her. Had he never left her side, this 
change would have approached with gradual steps, stealthily escaping 
observation ; but the many months’ absence removed a veil from his 
eyes. She was five-and-forty to him, as to others. In this perilous 
position she adopted the very worst course. She found hiip changed, 
and told him so, in a way which made him feel more sharply the 
i change in her. She thought him cold, and her resource was — 
reproaches. The resource was more feminine than felicitious. In- 
steacTof sympathising with him in his sorrow at leaving Italy, she 
felt the regret as an offence; and perhaps it was; but a truer, 
nobler nature would surely have known how to merge its own pain 
in sympathy with the pain of one beloved. He regretted Italy ; 
.she was not a compensation to him ; she saw this, and her self-love 
suffered. The coquette who had so long held him captive, now saw 
the captive freed from her chains. It was a trying moment. But 
even in the worst aspect of the position, there was that which a 
worthy nature would have regarded as no small consolation 2 she 
might still he his dearest friend ; and the friendship of such a man 
was worth more than the love of another. But this was not to be. 

Before the final rupture, he went with her to Rudolstadt, and 
there for the first time spoke with Schiller, who thus itarites to 
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Korner, 18th September, 1788 : ** At last I can tell you about 
©#ethe, and satisfy your curiosity. The first sight of him was by no 
means what I had been led to expect. He is of middle stature, 
holds himself stiffly and walks stiffly ; his. countenance is not open, 
hut his eye very full of expression, lively, and one hangs with delight 
On his glances. With much seriousness his mien has nevertheless 
' much goodness and benevolence. He is brown complexioned, and 
seemed to me older in appearance than his years. His voice is very 
ag reeab le, his narrations are flowing, animated, and full of spirit ; 
one listens with pleasure ; and when he is in good humour, as was 
the case this time, he talks willingly and with great interest. We 
soon made acquaintance, and without the slightest effort; the circle, 
indeed, was too large, and every one too jealous of him, for me to 

speak much with him "alone, or on any but general topics 

On the whole, I must say that my great idea of him is not lessened 
by this personal acquaintance ; but I doubt whether we shall ever 
become intimate. Much that to me is now of great interest^ fate has 
ake&dy lived through ; he is, less in years than in experience and 
sell-culture, so far beyond me that we can never meet On the way ; 
and his whol^“Being is originally different from mine, his world is 
not my world, our conceptions are radically different. Time will 
show.” 

Could he have looked into Goethe’s soul he would have seen there 
was a wider gulf between them than lie imagined. In scarcely any 
other instance was so great a friendship ever formed between men 
who at first seem more opposed to each other. At this moment 
Goethe was peculiarly ill-disposed towards any friendship with 
Schiller, for he saw in him the powerful writer who had corrupted 
and misled: the nation." ffe has’ told us how pained he was on his 
retuft Trbm^Italy to find Germany jubilant over Heinee’s £rdin~ 
ghello , and Schiller’s Robbers, and Fiesco . He had pushed far from 
him, and for ever, the whole Sturm und Drang creed ; he had out* 
grown that tendency, and learned to hate his own works which s pran g! 
from i t ; in Italy he had taken a new direction, hoping to make the 
nation follow him in this higher region, as it had followed him! 
before. But while he advanced, the nation stood still ; he, “ passed 
it like a ship^at seal^ 1 Instead of following him^hc public followed 
bis most extravagant imitators. He hoped to enchant men with the 
calm ideal beauty of an Iphigen ie , and th e ’l sanny 
an Egmowt * and found every one enraptured with ArSmgheUo 
Moor, .His publisher bad to complain that the new 
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edition of his works, on which so much time and pains had keen 
Stowed, went off very slowly, while the highly-spiced works of his 
rivals were bought by thousands. 

Schiller macht sich der Schwarmer genug, und rtihret die Menge 
Wenn der vernunftige Mann einzelne Liebende zah.lt. 

Wunderthatige Bilder sind meist nur schlechte Gemalde, 

Werke des Geists und der Kuust sind fur den Fobel nicht da.* 

In this frame of mind it is natural that he should keep aloof from 
Schiller, and withstand the various efforts made to bring about an 
jmtimaqy. “ To be much with Goethe,’ Schiller writes In the 
February following, “ would make me unhappy ; with his nearest 
friends he has no moments of overflowingness : I believe, indeed, he 
is an egoist, in an unusual degree. He has the talent of conquering 
men, and of binding them by small as well as great attentions : but 
he always knows how to hold himself free. He makes his existence 
benevolently felt, but only like a god, without giving himself : this 
Seems* to me a consequent and well-planned conduct, which is calcu- 
lated to ensure the highest enjoyment of self-love. . . . Thereby is 
|ie hateful to me, although 1 love his genius from my heart, and 
Jbhink greatly of him. ... It is quite a peculiar mixture of love and 
hatred he has awakened in me, a feeling akin to that which Brutus 
and Cassius must have had for Caesar. I could kill his spirit, and 
then love him again from my heart.” These sentences read very 
strangely now we know how Schiller came to love and reverence the 
man whom he here so profoundly misunderstands, and whom he 
judges thus from the surface. But they ate interesting sentences in 
many respects ; in none more so than in showing that if he, on nearer 
acquaintance, came to love the noble nature of his great rival, it is a 
proof that he had seen how superficial had been his first judgment. 
Let the reader who has been led to think harshly of Goethe, from 
one cause or another, take this into consideration^ and » ask 
himself whether he too, on better knowledge, might ndt alter his 
'opinion. 

“ With Goethe,” so runs another letter, “ I will not compare 
myself, when he puts forth his whole strength. He has far more 
geniM tb&a , I Jb&ve, aTU l greater wealth of knowledge, a more accurate 
sensuous perception (dm sichere Sinnlichkeif ), and to all these he 
adds an artistic taste, cultivated and sharpened by knowledge of all 

* Dreamers make scholars enough, they flatter the weakness of thousands, 

While the intelligent man counts his disciples by tens. . 

Poor indeed are the pictures famous for miracle* working : p 

Art in its loftiest forms ne’er can be prised by the mob. 
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works of Art,” But with this acknowledgment of superiority there 
was coupled an unpleasant feeling of envy at Goethe’4 happier lot, a 
feeling which his own unhappy position renders very explicable, “ I 
will let you see into my heart,” he writes to Komer. “ Once for ally 
this many this Goethe , stands in my way, and recalls to me so 
often that fate has dealt hardly with me. How lightly is his j 
genius borne by his fate ; and how must I even at this moment * 
struggle ! ” 

Fate had indeed treated them very differently. Throughout 
Schiller’s correspondence we are pained by the sight of sordid .cares, 
and anxious struggles for existence. He is in bad health, in difficult 
circumstances. We see him forced to make literature a trade ; and 
it is a bad one. We see him anxious to do hack-work, and transla- 
tions, for a few dollars, quite cheered by the prospect of getting such 
work ; nay, glad to farm it out to other writers, who will do it for 
less than he receives. We see him animated with high aspirations,* 
and depressed by cares. He too is struggling through the rebellious 
epoch of youth, but has not yet attained the clearness of manhood ; 
and no external aids come to help him through the struggle. Goethe, 
on the contrary, never knew such cares. All his life he had been 
shielded from the depressing influence of poverty; and now he has 
leisure, affluence, renown, social position — little from without toW 
make him unhappy. When Schiller therefore thought of all this, he 
must have felt that fate had been a niggard step-mother to him, as 
she had feeen a lavish mother to his rival. 

Yet Goetjbe had his sorrows, too, though not of the same kind. 
He bore within him the flame of genius, a flame which consumes 
'While it irradiates. His struggles were with himself, and n ot with 
circumstances. He felt himself a stranger in the land. Few under- 
stood hifTlanguage ; none understood his aims. He withdrew into 
v hims£lf. * 

There % one point which must be noticed in this position of the 
two poets, namely, that however great Schiller may be now esteemed* 
and was esteemed by Goethe after awhile, he was not at this 
moment regarded with anything beyond the feeling usually felt for 
a rising ypijng author. His early works had indeed a wide popu- 
larity; but so had the works of Klinger, Maler Muller, Lena, Kot- 
zebue, and others, who never conquered the great critics ; and Schiller 
was so unrecognised at this time that, on coming to Weimar, fee 
complains, with surprise as much as with offended self-love, that Harder 
seemed to know nothing of him beyond his name, ufet having apparently 
read one of his works. And Goethe, in the official paper which he 
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%ww -up recommending Schiller to the Jefia professorship, Speslts'ol 
3iM as *‘a Heij Friedrich Schiller, author of an historical Norton 
the Netherlands.” So that not only was Schiller’s tendency anti^ 
pathetic to all Goethe then prized, he was not even in that position 
which commands the respect of antagonists ; and Goethe considered 


Art too profoundly important in the development of manki nd, for 
differences of tendency to be overlooked as unimportant. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

CHRISTI ANE YULPIUS. 

Qhe day earl y in July, 1788, Goethe, walking in the much-loved 
park, was acc >sted by a fresh, young, bright-looking girl, who, with 
many reveren jes, handed him a petition. He looked into the bright 
eyes of the pe titioner, and then, in a conciliated mood, looked at the 
petition, whic i entreated the great poet to exert his influence to pro* 
cure a postmen young author, then living at Jena by the translation 
of French an 1 Kalian stories. This young author was Vuljpiuff, 
whose Rinald ) Rffrtaldini has doubtless made some of my readers 
shudder lii tin ir youth. His robber romances were at one time very 
popular ; but bis name is now orfty rescued from oblivion, because 
he was the b other of that Christiane who handed the petition to 
Goethe, and* who thus took the first step on the path which led to 
their mapnage* Christian© is on many accounts an interesting figure 
to th^de who are interested in the biography of Goethe ; and the love 
ghe^xcit^iv^o less than the devotedness with which for eight -and - 
£ufentyj4a rs |he se rved him, deserve a more tender memory than has 
jlkfaJilen her. # * •> * 

* Her fethir was otie of these wretched beings whose drunkenness 
slowly but surely brings a whole family to want. He would sell the 
Ibat off iis back f<?r drink. When his children grew up, they con- 
trivedyto git away from him, and to support themselves : the son b y 
literature, daughters by making artificial flowers,* wodUen work, 
etc. Jt Is^UBually'said that Christiane was utterly uneducated, and 
the epigrammatic pen glibly records that “Groet he married h is 
se rv ant.” S he n ever was his servant. Nor was she uneducated. Her 
social indeed was very humble, as the foregoing indications 

suggest : but that she was not uneducated is plainly seen in the tacts, 
of w||ch there can be no doubt, namely, that for her were written 
the Jt oman Elegies , and the Metamorphoses of $fants ; and that in 
her ^mjwyTfoefc^^ researches. 

r N v * Tfci* detail will give the reader a elite to tlje poem D& neu* Pausias, 
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the uhdefratood of these researches we cannot know ; but 
is certain she had shown a lively oomprsite^^ he 

would fcever have persisted in talking of them to her. T^eii tiin^ 
he says, was not spent onlyun caresses, but also in rational talk : , * 

Wird doch nicht immor gekiisst, es wird verniinftig gesprochen. 

This is decisive* Throughout his Varied correspondence we always 
see him presenting different subjects to different minds, treating of 
topics in which his correspondents are interested, not dragging for-, 
ward topics which merely interest him ; and among the wide range 
of subjects he had mastered, there were many upon which he might 
have conversed with Christiane, in preference to science, had she 
Btofn 'any want of comprehension of scientific fadts and ideas. 
There is one of the Elegies , the eighth, which in six lines gives a 
distinct idea of the sort of cleverness and the sort ofl beauty which 
she possessed; a cleverness not of the kind recognised byT8hool- 
masters, because it does not display itself in aptitjude for book- 
learning; a beauty not of the kind recognised conventional 
taste, because it wants the conventional regularity of feature. 

Woiln du Tnir sagst, du habest ale Kind, Geliebte, den Mei^schen 
Nicht gcfullen, und dich habe die Mutter verschmabt, . 

Bis du grdssor gevorden und still dich entwdckelt; ich glair b* es: 
dome donk* ich mir dich als tun besnnderes Kind. 

41 Fchlet Bildung und Farbe doch auch der Bliithe des Weinetocks s , 
j: Wenn die Beere gereift, Menschen und Gotter eutziiekt.* 

Surely the poet’s word is to be taken in such a case ? \ v I 

While, however, rectifying a general error, let me nbt fall into tme 
opposite extreme. Christiane had her charm ; but Sh e was not a 1 
highly gifted woman. She was not a Frau von Stein, capable of 
"being the companion and the sharer of his ^highest aspiration^ 
Quick motherwit, a lively spirit, a loving heart, and great aptitude 
for domestic duties, she undoubtedly possessed : .she was~^Sy, en-* 
\ joying, f!?n3 of pleasure even to excess, and — as may be read in the 
1 poems which she inspired —was less the mistress of his Mind than of 
| his Af fection s. Her golden-brown locks, laughing eye^ ruddy cheeks, 

* kiss-provoking lips, small and gracefully rounded figure, gave her 
l At Ike appearance of a young Dionysos.” f Her nawefl^gaiety and 
' enjoying tem^rameht, completely iiscinated Goethe, who recognised 

% 

* “ When you telFme, dearest, that as a child you were not admired, and even your 
mother scorned you, tin you grew up and silently developed yourself ; I can quite believe 
K I can readily Imagine you as a peculiar child, ft blossom 
wanting in colour, and fa in, the grapes dhce ri|>e are the MjgKof go ds and men" • 

- t So aaysMadame Schopenhauer, no^ pr^judiced witness. ^ 
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wher one of those frefo h ealthy specimens of L N ature which educa- 
tion h&d.hot disto r ted by artifices. She was like a child of the 
Italy he had just quitted with so much regret; and there 
v are fe^^oemi w ”iiT"any language which approach the passionate 
< gratitude of those in which he reeallsthe happiness she gav e him, * 
Why did he not marry her at once ? His dr^ d of carriage hat 
^ already beeiTiO^^ this abstract dread these must be added 

the great disparity of station : a disparity so great that not only did 
. it make the VtmSon scandalous, it made Cliristiane herself reject the 
offer of marriage. Stahr reports that" persons now living have Heard 
her declare that it was her own fault her marriage was so long 
delayed; and certain it is that when — Christmas 1789 — s he bore 
him a child (August von Goethe, to whom the Duke stood godfather) 
he took her with her mother and sister to live in his house, and 
always regarded the Connection as a marriage. But however he may 
have regarded it, Public Opinion has not forgiven this defiance of 
social laws. The world blamed him loudly ; even his admirers cannot 
think of the connection without pain. “ The Nation,” says Sfihafer, 
« has never forgiven its greatest poet for this rupture with Law and 
Custojn ; nothing has stood so much in the way of a right apprecia- 
tion of his moral character, nothing has created more false judgments 
, on the tendency of his writings than liis half-marriage.” 

But let us be just. While no one can refrain from deploring that 
Goethe, so eminently needing a pure domestic life, should not have 
found a wife wh^m he could avow, one who would in all senses have 
been a wife to him, the mistress of his house, the companion of his 
life; on the oth^ Jband, n6 one Who knows the whole circumstances 
can refrain from confessing that there was also a bright side to this 
dark episode. Having indicated the dark side/ and especially its 
social effect, we have to consider what happiness it brought him at a 
Jbime when he was most lonely, most unhappy. It gave him the joy's 
of paternity, for which^bis heart yearned. . It gave him w "4 T^thful 
and devoted affection. It gave him "one to look after his domestic^, 
existence /and it gave him a peace in that existence which hitherto f 

lie had sought In vain. * f 

* 

f Qftmals haV ich geirrt, mid hafce mich wieder gefunden, * 

Aber glucklicher nie ; mm ist dieas Madcben mein Gluck ! 

, 1st such dieses ein Lrrthum, so sch^TibT^ri& klugeren (letter, 

V Und benehmt mir ihn erst druben atti kalten GestacL* 


% 


* “Often have I erred, and always found tlm path again, but never found myself 
a lies my happine^T If this, too, is an error, O 
lsfenae only dinco^r it bey<|Mi the gwve.” 


happier: now In this 
the lnowledge, ye gods, 
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^3%ere is a letter Still extant (unpublished) written ten years after 
tptfc first acquaintance, in which, like a passionate loveiThe regrets 
not having taken something of hers on h| 6 joumey^ev^ti :hm 
slipper*— t hat he might feeL less lonely ! To have excate3Tsuc&" love, 
Christiane must have been a very different woman ft^^paTwhich it 
Is the fasEon inGermany to describe her ajs being. In conclusion, 
let It be added that his Mother expressed hers«df % perfectly satisfied 
with his 'choice, received Christiane as a daughter, and wrote affec- 
tlonaiily to her, calling her dear daughter years before ^ 
tod from the first refused to listen to the officious meddlers who 
tried to convince her of the scandal which the connection occasioned. 

The Roman Elegies are doubly interesting: first, as expressions 
Of his feelings ; secondly, as perhaps the most perfect poems of the 
kind in all literature. In them we see how the j ourney ToTtalyTxad 
saturated his mind with the spirit of anpient Art. Yet while repro- 
ducing the past with matchless felicity, he is, at the same time, 
thoroughly original . Nowhere in Greek or Koman literature do I 
rementber this union of great thoughts, giving grandeur to the verse, 
with individual passion, giving it intensity. They are not simply 
elegies— outpourings of individual feelings — they are Roman elegies, 
and mirror a world. In modern poems classical recollections and 
allusions are for the most part frigid and laboured, not the sponta- 
neous forms of poet^p expression. In these Roman Elegies the classic 
[ world lives again; indeed at times one can almost say he is more 
antique than the ancients.* The thirteenth elegy. 4 m 9 T § ££, Schalk. 
for example, is jn Anacreon’s manner, but far above anything we have 
of Anacreon. Antique also is the direct unmisgivin|f sensuousness of 
the poet, and his unperploxed earnestness of passipn, an earnestness 
which doegmot absorb the other activities of his nature, but allies itself 
with. them. Thus in the fifth elegy there is a picture of the moat 
vivid sensuousness, aiding, not thwarting, the poetical activity. What, ?; 
a poem, what a world of emotion and thought , these lines suggest ; 

UeberfiUt sie der Sqfclaf, lieg’ ifh und denke xnir vieL 
Oftmais hah’ ich auch schon in ibxen Armen gedichtet, 
j Ui|d des Hexameters Mass leise salt fingernder Hand 
Ihr auf dem Ruejemt gezahlt. Sia athmet in lieblichem Schlummer, 

Had W-durehgluhet ihr Hauch mirljis ins Tiefsfce die Brust, “ -JM , 

This picture # the poet murmuring verses while his beloved bleeps 
softly by Iris side ; warmed by Ike r breath, yet with fingering hand 
marking the rhythm of vers$ ; is typical of the whole story $£ 

* Schubokl happily says of them, enrich Homan poeta&with German poems.* 
Char^ctsrut^ uni KrU&m, a*> m $ ; . ^ . 
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Qoethtfg lo ve. Passion fed, it never stifled the flame of his getfat, 
fife «a$oyed $ but ill the brief pauses of enjoyment the presence of 
big b thus was felt* * * 

*The blending of in&ividusfl passion with classic forms, making the 
past live again in the feeling of the present, may be illustrated by 
the following example : < 

Lass dieh, Gefiebte, nicht reu’% das du mir so schnell dick ergeban ! 

Glaub’ 6S| icb denke nicht frech, denke nicht niedrig von dir. 

Vielfach wirken die Pfeile des Amor : einige ritzen 
TJnd vom schleichenden Gift kranket auf Jahre das Hert, 

Aber machtig bofiedert, mit frisch ^geschli ffen er Sckarfe, , * 

Drmgen die andern ins Mark, ziinden behonde das Blut. 

In der hcroischen Zeit , da Gbtter und Gothnnen licbten , 

Folgte Begierde dem Bliok , folgtc Genuss der Begier . 

Glaubst du, es habo sich lange die Gottin dor Liebe hosonnen, 

AIs in Idaischen Hain einst ihr Anchises gefiel ? 
f Hdtte Luna gesdumt , den wthbnen Schldfrr zu kussen, * 

\0 } so h&tt' ihn geschwmd, netdtnd, Aurora gtweckt,* ‘ 


Many of the finest passages are as antique in their directness of 
expression as in other qualities. He said justly to Eckermann, that 
metre is a peculiar veil which clothes the nakedness of expression, 
and makes that admissible which in prose would be offensive, and 
which even in another lighter kind of metre would be offensive. In 
the Don Juan stanza, h$ says, the material of the Roman Elegies 
would be indelicate. On the question how far a poet is justified in 
disAgarding the conventional proprieties of his* age in the pour- 
trayal of feeling^ let JScbilter be heard: “Th e law s of propriety 
are foreign to iijnocent lature ; only the experiencp of coxmption 
W" given "origin io t¥em7 But as soon as that corruption has 
taken ^^ ’andTnatutal innocence hat vanished from’* manners, 
the lawrbf propriety are sacked, and moral feeling will not offend 
them? They bd^re the same validity in an artificial world as the laws 
of nature have in a world of innocence. But the very thing which 
constitutes the poet, is that he banishes from himself everything 


* * In Mr. Theodore Martin’s volume of pri vately>pri u ted poems and, translations 
the passage in the text is thus rendered : — , * 

*^Blush not, my love, at the thought^thou yieldost so soon to my passion, 

Trust me, I think it no shame— think it no vileness ip thee ! 

Shafts from the quiver of Amor have manifold consequence. Some scratch, 

And the heart sickens for years with the insidious bane : 

Others drawn home to the head, full plumed, and cruelly rifctntsd, 

Pierce to the marrow, and straight kindle the blood into dame. 

In the he roieal age, whenjoddees and g&d w eyth e loveap, 

Scarce did £&ey look butlTO longgL 

baeCwKen deep in thstorest of Ids, 
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reminds him of an Artificial world, that he may restore nature 
Whet primitive simplicity. And if he has done this, he is thereby 
absolved from all laws by which a perverted heart seeks security 
against itself. He is pure, lie is innocent, and whatever is permitted 
to innocent nature is permitted also to him. If thou who readest 
Ind hearest him art no longer innocent, and if thou canst not even 
momentarily become so by his purifying presence* it is thy misfortune 
and not hia; thou forsakest him, be did not sing for thee.” 
k Had Goethe written nothing but the Roman Elegies* h e would 
{hold a first place among German poets. These elegies are, moreover, 
scarcely less interesting in their biographical significance. They 
speak plainly of the effect of Italy upon his mind. They speak 
eloquently of his love for Christiane. There are other tributes to 
her charms, and to the happiness she gave him ; but were there no 
other tributes, these would suffice to show the injustice of the opinion 
which the malicious tongues of Weimar have thrown into currency 
respecting her ; opinions, indeed, which received some countenance 
from her subsequent life, when she had lost youth and beauty, and 
when the faults of her nature had acquired painful prominence. It 
is Goethe’s misfortune with posterity that he is mostly present to our 
minds as the cfilm old man, seldom as the glorious youth. The 
majority of busts, portraits, and biographic details, are of the late 
period of his career. In like manner, it is the misfortune of his 
wife that testimonies about her come mostly from those who Only 
saw her when the grace and charm of youth hail given place to a 
coarse and corpulent age. But the biographer’s task is to ascertain 
by diligent inquiry what is the truth at the various epochs of a 
career, not limiting himself to one epoch ; and as l have taken great 
pains to represent the young Goethe, so also have J tried to rescfie 
the young Christian^ from the falsifications of gossip, and the^fnis- 
representations derived from judging her youth by for old age. 

It has already been intimated that Weimar was loud in disappro- 
bation of this new liaison ; although it had uttered no word against 
{the liaison with the Frau von Stein. The great offence seems to 
have been his choosing one beneath him in rank. A chorus of in- 
dignation arose. It produced the final rupture between himand the 
Frau von Stein. Here is a letter wherein he answers her reproaches : 
— M If you could but listen to me, I would gladly tell yon, that 
although your reproached pain me at tins moment, they leave no 
trace of anger in my heart against you. Moreover, I can set them 
right. If you have much to bear from me, itgip but just that I 
should also bear with you. It i% much fetter thftwe should come 
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to a' friendly understanding, than strive constantly to come to una- 
nimity, and when that striving fails, separate again* It is impossible 
to clear myself with you, because, on every reckoning, I must remaiS 
your debtor. But if we consider how much we have all to bear 
from each other, we shall still? dearest, forgive one another. Fare- 
well, and love — me. Oh the first opportunity you shall hear more* 
about the pretty secrets.” ' 

The pretty secrets here alluded to are probably afyout Chris- 
tiane. The letter produced a* reply, which called from him the fol- 
lowing : “ Thanks for thy, letter, although it has troubled me in 
niore ways than one. I delayed answering it, because it itf difficult 
in such cases to be sincere, and not give pain. . . . What I left 
behind in Italy I will not now repeat ; you have already repulsed 
my confidence on that subject in a manner sufficiently unfriendly. 
When I first returb/d, you were, unhappily, in a peculiar mood, and 
I honestly confess the way in which you received me was excessively 
painful. I saw Herder and the Duchess depart for Italy; they 
urgently offered me a place in their carriage, but I stayed behind for 
the sake of that friend for whom I had returned ; and this, too, was 
at a moment when I was incessantly and sarcastically told that I 
might as well have remained in Italy, — that I had tro sympathy, and 
so on. And all this before there was a hint of the liaison which now 
seems to offend you so much. And what is this liaison ? Who is 
beggared by it ? Who makes any claims on the feelings I givfcjthe 
poor creature ? Who, oh the hours I pass in her society ? , Ask 
FHtzT* ask the Herders, ask any one who knows me intimately, 
whether I am less sympathetic, less active, or less friendly than 
before ? W T hether I do not rather now, for the first time, rightly 
belong to them and to society ? And it must bebj&jxu^ 
if l Aould havt^forgotten the best, the deepest relation of all, that, 
nameiy7tO w th^^ 'H6w vividly I have felt my disposition to Be the 
same, whenever it has happened th&t we have talked on #ome interest- 
ing subject ! But I freely confess that the manner in which you < 
have treated me hitherto is not to be endured. When I was inclined 
to t!lk, you shut my M ps ; when I was communicative about Italy, 
you complained o f m y ind ifference ; when I was active for my friends,) 
you reproached me with coldness and neglect of you. You criticised^ 
every look, blamed every movement, and constantly made me feel IIP 
at ease. How then can openness and confidence continue, while you 
repulse me with predetermined ill humour? I would add more, did 
I not fear that ii^our present mood it might irritate you more than 
it would tend to reconcilers. Unhappily you have long despised 
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Ujjfc ^advice with r eference to coffee , and have adopted a regiilen 
fethinently injurious to your health. As if it were not already 
difficult enough to conquer certain moral impressions, you strengthen 
your hypochondria by physical aids, the evil influence of which you 
have long acknowledged, and out of «love to me had for som e time 
ffelinquished, to the obvious improvement of your health^ Hay the 
prelent journey do you good ! I do not quite relinquish the hope 
Hhat you wijl again learn" to know me. Farewell. Frita fs happy, 
I and visits me constantly.” $ $ 

Over this letter she wrote 0 !! I It was a terrible letter to 
receive, and she doubtless was indignant &t what she conceived to be 
its injustice. She had been “ misunderstood.” People always are 
misunderstood in such cases. They are blameless, but their conduct 
is misrepresented. They are conscious of having felt precisely the 
reverse of what is attributed to them ; and they wonder that they 
are not known better. 


Shifting our position, and reading the letter less from the Frau 
von Stein’s point of view, than from the point of view of bystanders, 
we read in it the amplest justification of the writer. We see how 
intensely unamiable must have been her manner of receiving him. 
Her subsequent Conduct but too well confirms this impression. She 
showed herself worse than unamiable. The final passage of the letter 
alluding to her hypochondria being aggravated by coflee and bad diet, 
treads like an^ impertinence ; but those who know how serious he was 
in his objections to the use of coffee, and how clearly he perceived 
the influence of physical well-being on moral health, will not be 
surprised at it. Moreover very early in their friendship /in 1777 
and again in 1783), we find him writing most earnestly to her on 
the subject, begging her to give up coffee, because itfyas so injurious 
to her health* At any rate, whatever accents of ^Hlhness may be 
heard iff this letter, there is no mistaking the pain in it and a 
week after he writes the following : 

i u It is not easy for me to write a letter with more pain than the 
one I last wrote to thee, which was probably as unpleasant for thee 
to read as for me to write. Meanwhile at least the lips have4>een 
opened, and I hope that never may we henceforth keep them closed 
against each other. I have had no greater happiness than my con- 
fidence in thee, which formerly was unlimited, and since I have been 
unable to use it, I have become another man, and must in future 
still more become so. I do not complain of my present condition. I 
have managed to make myself at home in it, and. hope to keep so, 
j although the climate once more affects tee, and wi sooner or later 
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uAe me unfit for much that is good. But when I think of the 
damp summer and severe winter, and of the combination of outward 
circumstances which makes existence here difficult, I know not 
which way to turn.* I say this as much in relation to thee os to 
myself, and assure thee that ft pains me infinitely to give thee pain 
under such circumstances. I will say nothing in my own excuse* 
But L would beg thee to help me s o feat the relation whicjfe Jhou 
objectest to may not beet me still jnore objectionablcybi^ .remain as 
it £ Give me once m|r^ thy confidence ; see the case from a 
natural point of view, let "me speak to thee quietly and reasonably 
about it, and I dare to hiS^e that everything between us will once 
more~B^”pure”ah3rfnendly. Thou hast seen my mother and made 
her happy ; let my return make me happy also.” 

He offered friendship in vain ; he had wounded the self-love of a 
vai n woman. There is a relentless venom in many minds which, 
when the self-love is wounded, poisons friendship and destroys all 
gratitude. It was not enough for the Frau von Stein that he had 
loved her so many years with a rare devotion ; it was not enough 
that he had been more to her child than its own father was ; it was 
, not enough that now the inevitable change had come, he still felt 
tenderness and affection for her, grateful for what she had been to 
him ; the one fact, that he had ceased to love her, expunged the 
whole past. A nature with any nobleness never forgets that once it 
loved, and once was happy in that love : the generous heart is gratefuh 
in its memories. The heart of the Frau von Stein had no memory 
but for its wounds* She spoke with petty malice of the J£low 
person ” who had usurped her place ; rejected Goethe’s friendship ; < 
affected to pity him ; and circulated gossip about bis beloved. They 
were forced to meet ; but they met no longer as before. To the last 
he thought ft ^jj&g poke of her ten^rly ; and I know on unexceptionable 
authority that %hen there was anything appetising brought to table, t 
#hich be thought would please her, he often said, u Send some of I 
this to the Frau von Stein.” 0 

There is a letter of hers extant which shows what was the state 
ofjber feelings after a lapse of twelve years. It may find a place 
here as a conclusive document with which to wind up the strange 
episode of their history. It is addressed to her son. Three passages * 
are italicised by way of emphasis, to call attention to the spirit 
animating the writer. 


* This is a paraphrastic abbreviation of the passage, which if given Hi jilt the 
original would peed long collateral explanations. 
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55 \ ' *1 did not know that our former friend Ooethe was still so cleat 
to me, that a severe illness, from which he has been sufficing for 
; toine days, would so deeply affect me. It is a convulsive cough ac- 
companied with erysipelas ; he can lie in no bed, and is obliged 
always to be kept in a Standing posture, otherwise he would be 
choked. His neck, as well as his face, is swollen and full of internal 
blisters, his left eye stands out like f groat nut, and discharges 
blood and matter ; he is often delirious ^inflammation of the brain 
Was feared, so he was bled and had mustard foot-baths, which made 
his feet swell, and seemed to do him some good : but last night the 
convulsive cough returned, I fear from his having been shaved 
yesterday ; my letter will tell you either of his being better or of his 
death — I shall not send it before. The Schillers and I have already 
shed many tears over him in the last few days ; I deeply regret now 
that when he wished to visit me on New Year's Day, /, alas! 
because I lay ill with headache , excused myself \ and now I shall 
perhaps never see him again. 

“ 14$. Goethe is better, but the twenty-first day must be got 
over ; between this and then something else might happen to him, ' 
because the inflammation has injured something in his head and his 
diaphragm. Yesterday he ate with great appetite some soup which 
I had sent him ; his eye, too, is better, but he is very melancholy, 
And they say he wept for thr^e ho k urs ; especially he weeps when he 
sees August, who has in the meantime taken refuge with me : I am 
sorry for the poor boy ; he was dreadfully distressed, but he is already 
.accustomed to drink away his troubles ; he lately in a dub belonging 
fee his mother's class , drank seventeen glasses of champagne, and I 
nad the greatest difficulty in keeping him from wine when he was 
with me. f f & 

“ 15$.* Goethe sent to me to-day, thanked me for my sympathy^ 
and hoped he should soon be better ; the doctors consider him oift 
of danger, but his recovery will take a long time, yet.” 

Who could believe that this was written by one passionately loved 
for ten years, and written of one who was thought to be dying ? 
,Even here her hatred to Christian© cannot restrain itsel£ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

*t ^ ... 

THE TOET AS A MAN OF SCIENCE. 

To the immense variety of his studies in Art and Science must 
now be added a fragmentary acquaintance with the philosophy of 
Kant. He had neither the patience nor the delight in metaphysical 
abstractions requisite to enable him to master the Critique of Pure 
Reason : but he read here and there in it, as he read in Spinoza ; and 
was especially interested in the sesthetical portions of the Kritik tier 
Urtheilskraft. This was a means of bringing him nearer to Schiller, 
who still felt the difference between them to be profonnd ; as we see 
in what he wrote to Korner : 66 His philosophy draws too much of 
its material from the world of the senses, where I only draw from 
the soul. His mode of presentation is altogether too sensuous for 
me. . But his spirit works and seeks in every direction, striving to 
create a whole, and that makes him in my eyes a great man.” 

Remarkable indeed is the variety of s his strivings. After com- 
pleting Tasso, we find him writing on the Roman Carnival, and on 
Imitation of Nature, and studying with strange ardour the mysteries 
of botany and optics. In poetry it is only necessary to name the 
Roman Elegies , to show what productivity in that direction he was 
capable of; although, in truth, his poetical activity was then in 
subordination to his activity in s^ence. He was, socially, in an un- 
pleasant condition : and, as he subsequently confessed, would never 
haive been able to hold out, had it not been for his studies in Art 
and Nature. In all times these were his refuge and consolation. * 
On j6*t, the world listened to him attentively. On Science^ the 
world would not listen ; but turned away in silence, sometimes in 
derision. Tn botF He was only an amateur, fie had no executive 
ability in Painting or Sculpture to give authority to his opinions, 
yet his word was listened to with respect, often with enthusiasm# 0 
But while artists and the public admitted that a man of genius might 

* Bauch, the sculptor, told me that among the influences of "his life, he reckons the 
enthusiasm which Goethe’s remarks on Art excited in him. Many others would 
doubtless say the same . 
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some authority, although an amateur, men of science 
were not willing that a man of genius should speak on their topics, 
until he had passed College Examinations and Received his diploma. 

1 The veriest blockhead who had received a diploma, considered him- 
i self entitled to sneer at the poet who “dabbled in comparative 
anatomy.” Nevertheless that poet mactejiiscoveries and enunciated 
l aws, the importance of which many a professional sneereF could not 
even appreciate, so far did they transcend Ms knowledge. v 

Professional men have a right to be suspicious of the amateur, 

& for they know how arduous a training is required by Science. But 
while it is just that they should be suspicious, it is absurd for them 
to shut their eyes. When the amateur brings forward crudities, 
which he announces to be discoveries, their scorn may be legitimate 
enough ; but when he happens to bring forward a discovery, and they 
treat it as crudity, their scorn becomes self-stultification. If their 
professional training gives them superiority, that superiority should 
give them greater readiness of apprehension. The truth is, how- 
ever, that ordinary professional training gives them nothing of the 
sort. The mass of men receive with difficulty every new idea, 
unless it lies in the track of their own knowledge ; and this oppo- 
sition, which every new idea must vanquish, becomes tenfold greater 
when the idea is promulgated from a source not in itself authori- 
tative. 

But whence comes this authority ? From the respect paid to 
genius and labour. The man of genius who is known to have de- 
voted much time to the consideration of any subject is justly sup* 
posed to be more competent to speak on that subject than one who 
has paid little attention to it. No amount of genius, no amount of 
study, can secure a man from his native fallibility ; but, after adequate 
study, there is a presumption in his favour ; and it is this presump- 
tion which constitutes authority. In the case of a poet who claims 
to be heard on a question of science, we naturally assume that he Has 
*not given the requisite labour ; and on such topics genius without 
labour carries no authority. But if his researches show that the 
labour has been given, we must then cease to regard him as a poet, 
and admit him to the citizenship of science. No one disputes the 
scientific glory of a Haller, or a Redi, on the ground of their being 
poets. They were poets and scientific workers ; and so was Goe the. 
This would perhaps have been more readily acknowledged if he had 
walked in the well-beaten tracks of scientific thought; but he 
opened new tracks, and those who might, perhaps, have accepted 
him as a* colleague,, >45u guide* 
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Human nature could not stand this. The presumption against a 
poet was added to the presumption against novelty ; singly each of 
these would have been an obstacle to a ready acceptance 5 united 
they were insuperable. 

When Goethe wrote his exquisite little treatise on the Metamor- 
phoses of Plants* he had to contend against the twofold obstacleof 
resistance to novelty, and his own reputation. Had an obscure pro- 
fessor published this work, its novelty would have sufficed to render 
it unacceptable ; but the obscurest name in Germany would have had 
a prestige greater than the name of the great poet. All novelty is 
prima facie suspicious ; none but the young welcome it ; for is not 
every new discovery a kind of slur on the sagacity of those who over- 
looked it? And can novelty in science, promulgated by a poet, be 
worth the trouble of refutation ? The professional authorities decided 
that it could not. The publisher of Goethe’s works, having consulted 
a botanist, declined to undertake the printing of the Metamorphoses 
of Plants . The work was only printed at last because an enterprising 
bookseller hoped thereby to gain the publication of the other works. 
When it appeared, the public saw in it a pretty piece of fancy,"' 
nothing more. Botanists 'shrugged their shoulders, and' regretted 
the author had not reserved his imagination for his poems. No one 
believed in the theory, not even his attached friends. He had to wait 
many years before seeing it generally accepted, and it was then onlyj 
accepted because great botanists had made it acceptable. A consi- 
derable authority on this matter has told us how Long the theory was 
neglected, and how “ depuis dix ans (written in 1838) il n’a peut- 
etre pas ete public un seul livre d’organographie, ou de botanique 
descriptive, qiu ne porte l’empreinte des idees de cet ^crivain 
illustre.” f It was the fact of the theory being announced by the 
author of Werther which mainly retarded its acceptance ; but the 
fact also that the theory was leagues in advance of the state of 
science in that day must not be overlooked. For it is curious that 
the leading idea had been briefly yet explicitly announced as early a& 
1759, by Caspar Friedrich Wolff , in his now deservedly celebrated 
Theoria Generationis, and again, in 1764, in his Theorie von der 
Generation 4 I shall have to recur to Wolff ; at present it need only ( 
be noted that even his professional authority and remarkable power 
could not secure the slightest attention from botanists for the 


* He has also a poem on this subject, but it is scarcely more poetical, 
t Augtjstb St. Hilaibb : Comities rendu* des Stances de tJcad., m, 437. See also 
% is work Marpkabgie Vigttale, vol i. t p. IS. 

\ I have only been able to procure this latter work, which is a more popular and 
excwFtave exposition of the principles maintained in the Inaugural Dissertation of lf69 4 
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j^ppbological theory — a proof that the age was not rip© for its 


A few of the eminent botanists began, after the lapse of some 
years, to recognise the discovery. Thus Kieeer declared it to be 
* certainly the vastest conception which vegetable physiology had 
for a long time known.” Voigt expressed his irritation at £he blind- 
ness of the botanists in refusing to accept it. Nees von Eseubeck, 
one of the greatest names in the science, wrote in 1818, w Theophrastus 
is the creator of modern botany. Groethe is its tender father, to 
whom it will raise looks full of love and gratitude, as soon as it 
grows out of its infancy, and acquires the sentiment which it owes to 
him who has raised it to so high a position.” And Sprengel, in his 
History of Botany, frequently mentions the theory. In one place 
he says, “ The Metamorphoses bad a meaning so profound, joined 
to such great simplicity, and was so fertile in consequences, that we 
must not be surprised if it stood in need of multiplied commentaries, 
and if many botanists failed to see its importance.” 

! It is now, and has been for some years, the custom to insert a 
chapter on Metamorphosis in every work which pretends to a high 
scientific character. 

“ For a half century,” says Groethe in the History of the Botanical 
Studies, “ 1 have been known as a poet in my own country and 
abroad. No one thinks of refusing me that talent. But it is not 
generally known, it has not been taken into consideration, that I have 
also occupied rnyselt seriously through many years with the physical 
f*. and physiological phenomena of Nature, observing them with the 
perseverance which passion alone can give. Thus when my essay on 
the development of plants, published nearly forty years before, fixed 
the attention of botanists in Switzerland and France, there seemed 
no expression for the astonishment at the fact of a poet thus going 
out of his route to make a discovery so important. It is to combat 
this false notion that I have written the history of my studies, to 
show that a great part of my life had been devoted to Natural His- 
tory, for which I had a passion. It is by no sudden and unexpected 
inspiration of genius, but through long prosecuted studies, I arrived 
, at my results. I might doubtless have accepted the honour which 
men wished to pay my sagacity, and in secret rejoiced in it. 
But as it is equally pernicious in science to keep exclusively to facts, 
or exclusively to abstract theories, I have deemed it my duty to 
write, for serious men, the detailed history of my studies.* 

He was not much hurt at the reception of his work. He knew 
how unwilling men are to accord praise to any one who aims at 
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success in different spheres, and found it perfectly natural they 
should be so unwilling ; adding, however, that 46 an energetic nature 
feels itself brought into the world for its own development , mid not 
for the approbation. of the public .” 

We shall have occasion to consider his theory of Metamorphosis 
hereafter ; at present let us follow the biographical path, and note 
his confession that some of the happiest moments of his life were 
those devoted to his botanical studies. 46 They have acquired an in- 
estimable value in my eyes,” he says, 64 because to them I owe the 
most beautiful of all the relations which my lucky star shone on. To 
them I owe the friendship of Schiller.” 

Side by side with botanical and anatomical studies must be placed 
his optical studies. A more illustrative contrast can scarcely be 
founST/TBah Ts^aHorded by the history of his efforts in these two direc- 
tions. They throw light upon scientific Method, and they throw 
light on his scientific qualities and defects. If we have hitherto 
followed him with sympathy and admiration, we must now be pre- 
pared to follow him with that feeling of pain which rises at the sight 
of a ^Teat^i ntel lect struggling in a false direction. His botanical 
and anatomical studies were of that high character which makes one 
angry at their cold reception ; his optical studies were of a kind to * 
jmzzle and to irritate. 

He has written the history of these studies also. From youth 
upwards he had been prone to theorise on painting, led thereto, as he 
profoundly remarks, by the very absence of a talent for painting. It 
was not necessary for him to theorise on poetry ; he had within him 
the creative power. It was necessary for him to theorise on paint- 
ing, because he wanted 44 by reason and insight to fill up the de- 
ficiencies of nature.” In Italy these theories found abundant 
stimulus. With his painter friends he discussed colour and colouring, 
trying by various paradoxes to strike out a truth. The friends were 
all deplorably vague in their notions of colour. The critical treatises ' 
were equally vague. Nowhere could be find firm ground. He began, 
to think of the matter from the opposite side—instead of trying to 
solve the artist’s problem, he strove to solve the scientific problem. 
He asked himself, What is colour ? Men of science referred him to 
Newton ; ^urNewfon~^ve lilm little help. Professor Biittner lent 
him some prisms^and optical instruments, to try the prescribed 
experiments. He kept the prisms a long while, but made no use of 
them. Biittner wrote to him for his instruments ; Guethe neither 
sent them back, nor set to work with them. He delayed from day to 
day, occupied with other things. At last Biittner became uneasy, 
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ip A amt lor the prisms, saying they should her lent again at a future 
period, hut that at any rate he must have them returned* Forced 
thus to part wit|i them, yet unwilling to send them hack without 
(making one effort, he told the messenger to wait, and taking up a 
prism, looked through it at the white wall of his room, expecting to 
fee the whole wall coloured in various tints, according to the New- 
tonian statement. To his astonishment, he saw nothing of the kind. 
JHe saw that the wall remained as white as before, and that only 
there, where an opaque interfered, could a more or less decisive 
colour he observed ; that the window frames were most coloured, 
while the light grey heaven without showed no trace of colour. 44 It 
^needed very little meditation to discover that to produce colour a 
limit was necessary, and instinctively I exclaimed , 4 Newton’s theory 
is false ! ’ ” There could be no thought of sending back the prisms 
at such a juncture ; so he wrote to Biittner begging for a longer 
loan, and set to work in real earnest. 

This was an unhappy commencement. He began with a false 
conception of Newton’s theory, and thought he was overthrowing 
Newton when, in fact, he was combating his own error. The New- 
tonian theory does not say that a white surface seen through a prism 
appears coloured, but that it appears white, its edges only coloured. 
The fancied discovery of Newton’s error stung him like a gadfly. He 
multiplied experiments, turned the subject incessantly over in his 
mind, and instead of going the simple way to work, and learning the 
a, b, c, of the science, tried the very longest of all short cuts, namely, 
experiment on insufficient knowledge. He made a white disc on a 
black ground, and this, seen through the prism, gave him the spec- 
trum, as in the Newtonian theory ; but he found that a black disc on 
a white ground also produced the same effect. 44 If Light, said I to 
[myself, resolves itself into various colours in the first case; then 
must Darkness also resolve itself into various colours in this second 
[case.” And thus he came to the conclusion that Colour is not con- 
tained in Light, but is the product of an intermingling of Light and 
Darkness. ~ 

Having no experience in such matters, and not knowing the 
direction I ought to take, I addressed myself to a Physicist of repute, 
begging him to verify the results I had arrived at. I had already 
told him my doubts of the Newtonian hypothesis, and hoped to see 
him at once share my conviction. But how great was my surprise 
when he assured me that the phenomenon I spoke of was already 
known, and perfectly explained by the Newtonian theory. In yain % 
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protested and combated Ms arguments, he held stolidly to the ornfo, 
and told me to repeat my experiments in a camera obscwra? 

Instead of quieting him, this rebuff only turned him away from 
all Physicists, that is, from all men who had special knowledge on 
the subject, and made him pursue in silence his own path. Friends 
were amused and interested by his experiments; their ignorance 
made them ready adherents. The Duchess Luise showed especial! 
interest ; and to her he afterwards dedicated his Farbenlehre. The 
Duke also shared the enthusiasm. The Duke of GFolha^pTaced at his 
disposal a magnificent laboratory. Prince August sent him splendid 
prisms from England. Princes and poetasters believed he was going 
to dethrone Newton ; men of science only laughed at his pretension, 
and would not pay his theory the honour of a refutation. One fact 
he records as very noticeable, namely, that he could count Anato- 
mists, Chemists, Litterateurs, and Philosophers, such as Loder, Som* 
mering, Gottling, Wolff, Forster, Schelling (and, subsequently, 
Hegel), among his adherents ; but not one Physicist — hingegen 
heinen Physiker ! Nor does he, in recording this fact, see that it is 
destructive of his pretensions. 

What claim had Anatomists, Litterateurs, and Philosophers to be 
heard in such a controversy? Who would listen to a mathematician 
appealing to the testimony of zoologists against the whole body of 
mathematicians past and present ? There is this much, however, to 
be said for Goethe : he had already experienced neglect from profes- 
sion al autho rities when he discovered the intermaxillary bone, and] 
when, in the Metarriorphoses of Plants , he laid before them a real 
discovery, the truth of which he profoundly felt. He was prepared 
therefore for a similar disregard of his claims when he not only pro- 
duced a new theory, but attacked the highest scientific authority. 
He considered that Newtonians looked on him as a natural enemy. 
He thought them steadfastly bent on maintaining established pre- 
judice. He thought they were a guild united against all innovation 
by common interest and common ignorance. Their opposition never, 
made him pause; their arguments never made him swerve. He 
thought them profoundly in error when they imagined optics to be a 
part of mathematics ; and as he did not understand mathematics, he 
oduld not appreciate their arguments. 

His Bdtrage zv/r Optik , which appeared i n 179 1, wa s a sort of 
feeler tbrcvm out to tne peaF puW public was utterly un- 

sympathising. The ignorant had no interest if such matters, and 
certainly would not address themselves to a poet for instruction ; the 
fh^dcists sew .that he was wrong. « Everywhere,” he says, *1 
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|bt3^4 Jiicredulity as to my competence in such a matter 5 everywhere 
a sort of repulsion at. my efforts ; and the more learned and "well- 
informed the men were, the more decided was their opposition*” 

For years and years he continued his researches with a patience 
worthy of admiration. Opposition moved him not : it rather helped 
to increase his obstinacy. It extorted from him expressions of 
irritability and polemical bad taste, which astound us in a man 
so calm and tolerant. Perhaps, as Kingsley once suggested to me, 
he had a vague feeling that his conclusions were not sound, and 
felt the jealousy incident to imperfect conviction. Where his con- 
viction was perfect, he was calm. The neglect of his Metamorphoses 
— the denial of his discovery of the intermaxillary bone — the in- 
difference with which his essays on Comparative Anatomy were 
treated — all this he bore with philosophic serenity. But on the 
Farbenlehre he was always sensitive, and in old age ludicrously so. 
Eekermann records a curious conversation, wherein he brings forward 
a fact he has observed, which contradicts the theory of colours ; 
and Goethe not only grows angry, but refuses to admit the fact. In 
this matter of colour he showed himself morally weak, as well as 
intellectually weak. 46 As for what I have done as a poet,” paid the 
old man once, 44 1 take no pride in it whatever. Excellent poets 
have lived at the same time with myself ; more excellent poets have 
lived before me, and will come after me. But that in my century I 
am the only person who knows the truth in the difficult science of 
colours — of that, I say, I am not a little proud.” 

The reader will doubtless be curious to know something of this 
Theory of Colours ; and although it must necessarily appear greatly 
to its disadvantage in the brief abstract for which alone I can find 
space, an abstract wi thout the numerous illustrations and experi- 
ments which give the theory a plausible aspect, yet the kernel of the 
matter will appear. 

* The Newtonian theory is that white light is composed of the 
.sevenj^isDa^jtte, flours, i.e., rays having different degrees of refrangi- 
bility. Goethe says it is not composed at all, but is the simplest 
and most horppgeneoua thing known.* It is absurd to calTl{"com- 
posed of colours , for every light which has taken a colour is darker 
than colourless light. Brightness cannot therefore be a compound 
of darkness. There are but two pure colour s, blue a nd yell ow* both 

* « Let us thank the gods,” exclaims Schilling, “that they have emancipated ns 
from the Newtonian spectrum (spectrum truly) of composed light. We owe this to the 
genius to whom our debt is already so large, ZeUschnft. fir spend. Philos., u* p. 60. 
To the same effect Hsoxz. in his meyclopSdie dor philos, soMSCMqfto*. 
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of which have a tendency to become red, through violet and orange ; 
there are also two mixtures, g reen and pu rple. Every other colour 
is a degree of one of these, or is impure. Colours originate in the 
modification of Light by outward circumstances. They are not 
developed out of Light, but by it. For the phenomena of Colour, ^ 
there is demanded Light and Darkness. Nearest the Light appears 
a colour we name yellow ; nearest the Darkness, a colour we name 
blue . Mix these two and you have green . 

Starting from the fundamental error of the si mp licity of Li ght. 
Goethe undertakes to explain all the phenomena of Colour by means 
of what he calls the Opagues—t\ie media. He maintains that on 
the one hand there is Light, and on the other darkness ; if a semi- 
transparent medium be brought between the two, from these Con- 
trasts and this medium, Colours are developed, contrasted in like 
manner, but soon through a reciprocal relation tending to a point of 
reunion. 


The highest degree of Light seen through a medium very slightly 
thickened appears yelloio, If the density of the medium be increased, 
or if its volume become greater, the light will gradually assume a 
yellow-red , which deepens at last to a ruby. 

The highest degree of Darkness seen through a semi-transparent 
medium, which is itself illuminated by a light striking on it, gives a 
blue colour, which becomes paler as the density of the medium is 
increased ; but on the contrary becomes darker and deeper as the 
meditim becomes more transparent. In the least degree of dimness 
short of absolute transparency, the deep blue becomes the most 
beautiful violet. 

✓ There are many interesting facts adduced in illustration. Thus, 
smoke appears yellow or red before a light ground, blue before a 
dark ground; the blue colour, at the under part of a candle-flame, 
is also a case of blue seen opposite a dark ground. Light trans- 
mitted through the air is yellow, orange, or red, according to the 
density of the air ; Darkness transmitted through the air is blue, as# 
ii the case of the sky, or distant mountains. 

He tells a curious anecdote in illustration of this blueness of dark- 
ness. A painter had an old portrait of a theologian to clean ; the 
wet sponge passing over the black velvet dress, suddenly changed it 
to a light blue plush Puzzled at this truly remarkable phenomenon, 
and not understanding how light blue could be the ground of deep 
black, he was in great grief at the thought of laving thus ruined 
the picture. The next morning, to his joy, he found the black vel- 
vet had resumed its pristine splendour. To satisfy his curiosity* he 
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^qu ld not refrain from wetting a comer once more, and again lie saw 
the hUwe appear. $oethe was informed of the phenomenon, which 
was once more produced, in his presence. “ I explained it,* he 
says, “ by my doctrine of the semi-opaque medium. The original 
painter*, in order to give additional depth to his black, may have 
passed some particular varnish over it ; on being washed, this var- 
nish imbibed some moisture, and hence became semi-opaque, in con- 
sequence of which the black beneath immediately appeared blue” 
The explanation is very ingenious; nor does the Edinburgh re- 
viewer’s answer seem to meet the question, when he says ; * 66 As 
there is no gum or resin, or varnish of any kind that possesses the 
property of yielding blue or any other colour by being wetted, we 
have no doubt the varnish had been worn off, or else the picture 
never had been varnished.” It is not a question of wetted varnish 
yielding blue, but of wetted varnish furnishing the medium through 
which black appears blue. His own explanation however is probably 
correct. He assumes that there was no varnish, and that the particles 
of bodies which produce blackness, on the usual theory, are smaller 
than those which produce blue or any other colour; and if we 
increase the size of the particles which produce blackness by the 
smallest quantity, they yield the blue colour described by Goethe. 
The action of the water swelled them a little, and thus gave them 
the size which fitted them to reflect blue rays. 

Goethe’s theory loses much of its seductive plausibility when thus 
reduced to its simplest expression. Let us, however, do the same 
for the Newtonian theory, and then estimate their comparative 
value. Newton assumes that white light is a compound ; and he 
proves thisllssumption by decomposing a beam of light into its 
elements. These elements are rays, having different degrees of re- 
frangibility, separable from each other by different media. Each ray 
produces its individual colour. Not only will the beam of white 
Light in passing through a prism be separated into its constituent 
j*rays, or colours, but these rays may be again collected by a large lens, 
| and, in being thus brought together, again re-appear as white Light. 
There are few theories in science which present a more satisfactory 
union of logic and experiment. 

It cannqfcjm denied that Goethe’s thspqJk also e xtrem ely plau- 
sible ; and he has supported it with so many accurate experiments 
aSl admirable observations, that .to .^{LiaxiL.b M_ not ontef ound 
ardent advocates, even among men of science, though these are few, 
but has very sorely perplexed many Newtonians, who, relying on the 
* Edin. Be*. Oct, 1840, p. 117. , , 
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mathematical accuracy of their own theory, have contemptuously 
dismissed Goethe’s speculation instead of victoriously refuting it* 
His obstinacy was excusable, since believing himself to be in the 
right* he challenged refutation, and no one picked up his gauntlet. 
They declined in contempt ; he interpreted this as bigotry. He tried 
to get the French Academy to make a report on his work. This 
honour was withheld : Cuvier disdainfully declaring that such a work 
was not one to occupy an Academy ; Delambre answering all solicita- 
tions with this phrase : “ Des observations, des experiences, et surtout 
ne commen^ons pas par attaquer Newton.” As if the Farbenlehre 
were not founded on observations and experiments ! as if the glory of 
Newton were to stand inviolate before all things ! Goethe might wellj 
resent such treatment. If he was wrong in his theory, if his experi- 
ments were incomplete, why were these errors not pointed out ? To 
be in contradiction with Newton might offer a presumption against 
the theory ; but Newtonians were called upon not to expound the 
contradiction between Goethe and Newton, which was vociferously 
announced, but the contradiction between Goethe and Truth, 
which they contemptuously asserted. 

As this is a branch of science in which I can pretend to no com- 
petence, and as I have met with no decisive refutation pf^Qoethe 
which can be quoted here, T should consider it sufficient to say that 
the fact of the vasf^majority of physicists in Europe refusing to pay 
any attention to the Farbenlehre , although not in itself more than a 
presumption, is neyertheless a presumption so very strong as only 
to be set aside by stringently coercive evidence. Looking at the 
Farbenlehre from the impartial, if imperfect, point of view of 
an outsider, I should say that not only has Goethe manifestly 
misunderstood Newton, but has presented a theory which is based 
on g The mistake is that of treating darkness 

as a p ositive quality, r ather, than as a simple negation oT Light/ 
By means of this Darkness, as a co-operating agent with Light, 
colours are said to arise. Stripped of all the ambiguities of language, * 
the theory affirms that Light is itself perfectly colourless until 
mingled with various degrees of Nothing — or, in other words, until 
it suffers various diminutions ; and with each diminution the colours 
become of a deeper hue. This may seem too preposterous for 
belief $ yet what is Darkness but the negation of Light? It is 
true that Goethe has in one place named Darkness, in the abstract, a 
pure negation ; but it is not less tme that in the Construction of his 
theory, Darkness plays the part of a positive ; and necessarilyso ; for 
if we once conceive it as a simple negative, the theory falls to the 
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: tight being assumed as colourless, no diminution of the 
colourless can give colours. Unless Darkness be positive, — co-opera- 
tive,— -we are left to seek the elements of colour in Light ; and this 
[is precisely where the Newtonian theory finds it. 

It was an old idea that the different confines of shadow variously 
modify light, producing various colours. This Newton has elaborately 
refuted (Optics, part n., book i.), proving by simple experiments that 
all colours show themselves indifferently in the confines of shadow ; 
and that when rays which differ in refrangibility are separated from 
one another, and any one is considered apart, “ the colour of the 
light which it composes cannot be changed by any refraction or re- 
flection whatever, as it ought to be were colours nothing else than 
modifications of light caused by refractions, reflections, and shadows.” 

It should be emphatically stated that the highest physical autho- 
rities have borne testimony to the accuracy of Goethe’s facts ; and 
as these facts are exceedingly numerous, and often highly important, 
the value of his optical studies must be estimated as considerable. 
He was a man of genius, and he laboured with the "passionate 
patience of genius. But in awarding our admiration to the man, we 
may withhold assent from his theory. That which has exasperated 
* men of science, and caused them to speak slightingly of his labours, 
is the bitterly polemical tone of contempt with which he announced 
a discovery which they could not recognise as true. He was aggres- 
sive and weak. He vociferated that Newton was in error ; and a 
casual glance at his supposed detection of the error discovered a 
fundamental misconception. If we stand aloof from these heatif of 
personal conflict, and regard the subject with a calmer eye, we shall 
see that the question simply reduces itself to this : which of the two 
theories offers the fullest and clearest- explanation of the facts ? 

Light and Colours are, like Sound and Tones, to be viewed as 
objective phenomena, related to certain external conditions ; or as 
subjective phenomena, related to certain sensations. Before asking 
What is Light or Sound ? we must consider whether we seek the 
objective feet, ot the subjective sensation. Every one admits that, 
apart from a sensitive organism, the objective phenomena of Light 
and Sound exist, although not as the Light and Sound known in our 
sensations. But as we can only know them through our sensations, 
it seems eminently philosophical to begin our study with these. 
And this Goethe has done. He first unfolds the laws of physiological 
colours, i.e. the modifications of the retina; and his immense ser- 
vices in this direction have been cordially recognised by Physi$o* 
gists. Since, however, we can never learn thus what are the external 
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conditions of the phenomena, we have to seek in objective fecta 
such an explanation as will best guide us. The assumption of rays 
having different degrees of refrangibility may one day turn out to be 
erroneous; but it is an assumption which colligates the facts better 
than any other hitherto propounded, and therefore it is accepted. By 
regarding both Sound and Light as produced from waves of an 
elastic medium, acoustic and optic phenomena are reducible to 
calculation . It is true they thus incur Goethe's reproach of ceasing 
to be concrete objects to the mind, and becoming mathematical sym- 
bols ; but this is the very ambition of scientific research : a point to 
which I shall presently return. Let us compare the objective and 
subjective facts. 

If an elastic rod be made to vibrate, the ear perceives nothing 
until the vibrations reach eight in a second, at which point the 
lowest tone becomes audible ; if the rapidity of the vibrations be now 
constantly accelerated, tones higher and higher in the scale become 
audible, till the vibrations reach 24,000 in a second, at which point 
the ear again fails to detect any sound. In like manner it is calcu- 
lated that when vibrations reach 483 billions in a second, Light, or 
rather the red ray, begins to manifest itself to the retina ; with 
increasing rapidity of vibration, the colours pass into orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet, till 727 billions are reached, at which point 
no light is perceptible. Here chemical action begins ; and the rays 
are called chemical rays ; as at the other end of the spectrum they 
are called heat rays. These are objective conditions which have 
been rigorously ascertained : and most important results have been 
arrived at through them. 

The subjective facts according to Goethe would lead to the belief 
that Tones are the product of Sound and Silence, as Colours are of 
Light and Darkness. Sound is made various (in tones) by various 
intermixtures with Silence. Descending from the highest audible note 
there is a gradual retardation of the vibrations, caused by the gradual 
encroachments of Silence, until at length Silence predominates and no « 
Sound is heard. Suppose this hypothesis granted, we shall still have 
to ask what are the conditions of this Silence ? If these are retarda- 
tions of vibration, we may dispense with the hypothetical Silence* 

By similar reasoning we dispense with the hypothetical Darkness. 

' The assumption of different rays of unequal refrangibility is not 
only supported by the prismatic decomposition and recomposition of 
light* but also finds confirmation in the law of Refraction discovered " 
% Snellius. And the consequence drawn from i$, namely, that the 
relation of the sine of incidence, though constant for each colour, 
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Af the different colours of the spectrum, brings the whole 
1 question within |he domain of mathematical calculation* The 
phenomena cease to be qualitative only, and become qucmtitcdive : 
they are measurable, and are measured. On Goethe’s theory, grant- 
ing its truth, the phenomena are not measurable ; and whoever 
glances into a modem work on Optics will see that the precision 
and extent to which calculation has been carried, are in themselves 
sufficient grounds for assigning the preference to the theory which 
' admits such calculation. For as Copernicus profoundly says, “ It is 
by no means necessary that hypotheses should be true, nor even 
seem true ; it is enough if they reconcile calculation with obser- 
vations^ # 

Goethe’s want of acquaintance with Mathematics and with the 
Methods of Physical Science prevented his understanding the defect 
in his own theory, and the manifest superiority of the theory which 
he attacked. He opposed every mathematical treatment of the 
subject as mischievous ; and Hegel, who has shown himself still 
more opposed to the Methods of Science, applauds him on this very 
point. 

“ I raised the whole school of mathematicians against me,” says 
Goethe, “ and people were greatly amazed that one who had no in- 
sight into Mathematics could venture to contradict Newton. For 
that Physics could exist independently of Mathematics no one seemed 
to have the slightest suspicion .” Nor has that suspicion gained yet 
any ground with men in the least conversant with Physics, however 
necessary it may sometimes have been to protest against toa exclu- 
sive an employment of Mathematics. But the misconception which 
lies at the bottom of Goethe’s polemics was a very natural one to a 
poet never trained in Mathematical or Experimental science, and 
unaware of the peculiar position occupied by Mathematics as the 
great Instrument of research. In his essay, Ueber Mathematik und 
deren MisbrauchJ he compares the philosopher employing such* an 
% instrument to a man who should invent a machine for drawing a cork, 
an operation which two arms and hands very easily effect. 

To make his error intelligible, let us suppose a man of great in- 
tellectual acuteness and energy suddenly to light upon the idea that 
our chemical theories were vitiated by a false basis — that the atomic 
theory was not only an hypothesis, but an hypothesis which mis- 
represented the order of Nature ; there being, in truth, none of the 
quantitative relations that are presupposed in that theory., Imagine 

* CopKBNictis : Be Revolutionibus Orbium €a!estium % 1586 , prafatio. 
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the reformer setting to work, multiplying experiments, Eventing 
explanations, disregarding all that the accumulated experience of 
ages had stored up on this very matter, and above all despising, as 
useless or worse, the very instrument which rescues Chemistry from 
rough guess-work, and elevates it into the possibility of a science — 
the instrument known as the Balance. It is probable that our re- 
former would make many curious observations, some of them quite 
new. It is probable that he would in many directions stimulate re- 
search. But it is certain that he would be hopelessly wrong in his 
theories, for he would necessarily be imperfect in his data. Without 
the delicate control of the Balance, chemical experiment can never 
become quantitative ; and without quantitative knowledge there 
can be no chemical science strictly so called, but only qualitative , 
i,e. approximative knowledge. No amount of observation will render 
observation precise unless it can be measured. No force of in- 
tellect will supply the place of an Instrument. You may watch 
falling bodies for an eternity, but without Mathematics mere watch- 
ing will yield no law of gravitation. You may mix acids and 
alkalis together with prodigality, but no amount of experiment will 
yield the secret of their composition, if you have flung away the 
Balance. 

Goethe flung away the Balance. Hegel boldly says it is Goethe’s 
merit — das Prisma heruntergebracht zu haben. He praises the 
“ pure sense of Nature,” which in the poet rebelled against Newton’s 
w barbarism of Reflection.” To the same effect Scheiling, who does 
not hesitate to choose it as the very ground for proclaiming Goethe’s 
superiority over the Newtonians, that “ instead of the artifically con- 
fused and disfiguring experiments of the Newtonians, he places the 
purest, simplest verdicts of Nature herself before us ; ” he adds, “ it 
is not surprising that the blind and slavish followers of Newton 
should oppose researches which prove that precisely the very section 
of Physios, in which up to this time they have imagined the most 
positive, nay almost geometric evidence, to be on their side, is based 
on a fundamental error.”* 

This point of Method, if properly examined, will help to elucidate 
the whole question of Goethe’s aptitude for dealing with physical 
science. The native direction of his mind is visible in his optical / 
studies as decisively as in his poetry ; that direction was towards the 
concrete phenomenon, not towards abstractions. He desired to 
plain the phenomena of colour, and in Mathematics these phenomena 
disappear ; that is to say, the very thing to be studied is hurried out 

* Schuxdco : Zeitichrift fur apekulatm PkUo&t, u.,p. 60. 
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and masked by abstractions. This was utterly repugnant to 
his modi of concaving Nature. The marvellous phenomena of 
polarised light in the hands of mathematicians excited his boundless 
scorn. “ One knows not,” he says, 66 whether a body or a mere ruin 
lies buried under those formulas.”* The name of Biot threw him 
into a rage ; and he was continually laughing at the Newtonians 
about their Prisms, and Spectra, as if Newtonians were pedants 
who preferred their dusky rooms to the free breath of heaven. He 
always spoke of observations made in his garden, or with a simple 
prism in the sunlight, as if the natural and simple Method were 
much more certain than the artificial Method of Science. In this he 
1 strayed his misapprehension of Method. He thought that Nature 
revealed herself to the patient observer — 

Und win uio deinorn Goisfc niclit offbnharen mag, 

Dus zwingst tlu ihr nicht ab mit Hebeln und mit Schrauben. « 

“ And what she does not reveal to the Mind will not be extorted 
from her by Levers and Screws.” Hence his failure ; hence also his 
succcsb ; for we must not forget that if as a contribution AoX)ptics 
his Farbenlehrv be questionable, as a contribution to the knowledge 
of colour demanded by Artists it is very valuable. Painters have re- 
peatedly acknowledged the advantage they have derived from it ; and 
I remember hearing Riedel, at Rome, express the most unbounded 
enthusiasm for it ; averring that, as a colourist, he had learned more 
from the Farbenlehre than from all the other teachers and books he 
had ever known. To artists and physiologists — Le. to those who 
are mainly concerned with the phenomena of colour as perceptions, 
and who demand q ualitative rather than quantitative knowledge — his 
labours have a high value; and even physicists must admit, that 
however erroneous the theory and imperfect the method he has 
adopted, still the immense accumulation and systematisation of facts, 
and the ingenuity with which he explains them, deserve serious re- 
spect. As Bacon felicitously says, a tortoise on the right path will 
1 Beat a racer on the wrong path ; and if it be true that Goethe was 
On the wrong path, it is not less true that he shows the thews and 
sinews of a racer. 

, It is with other feelings that we contemplate him labouring in the 
o rga nic sciences. There the native tendencies of his mind and the 
acquired tendencies of education better fitted him for success. 
, /Biolog y has peculiar fascinations for the poetical mind, and has 
'seduced several poets to become physiologists. Mathematics are not 


* Werke, XL*, 473. 
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requited. Concrete observations furnish the materials for keen 
and comprehensive comparison. 

Let it be distinctly understood, and that not on the testimony of 
the admiring biographer, but on some of the highest scientific testi- 
monies in Europe,* that in the organic sciences Goethe holds an 
eminent pface^^mment'**riot because of his rank as a poef JTBilt in 
spitS*15fitr Let it be understood that in these sciences he is not to 
be treated as a poet, a facile amateur, but as a thinker who, having 
mastered sufficient knowledge to render his path secure, gave an 
impulse to the minds of contemporaries and successors, which is not 
even yet arrested. 

Goethe was a thinker in science, a manipulator of scientific ideas; 
He was not one of those laborious and meritorious workers who with 
microscope and scalpel painfully collect the materials from which 
Science emerges. He worked, too, in his way, and everywhere 
sought in the order of nature for verification of the ideas which he 
had conceived a priori. Do not, however, mistake him for a meta- 
physician. He was a positive thinker on the a priori Method ; a 
Method vicious only when the seeker rests contented with his own 
assumptions, or seeks only a partial hasty confrontation with facts — 
what Bacon calls notiones temerb a .rebus ahstractas ; a Method 
eminently philosophic when it merely goes before the facts, anticipa- 
ting what will be the tardy conclusions of experience. The a prior i 
Method is a bright and brilliant instrument. It will cut the fingers 
when clumsily handled. It will cut deep into the truth if rightly used. 
It was so used Goethe, who first looked upon Nature 

from theheights, but haring seen or fancied they saw something in 
the pTams£ at once descended to verify the truth of their observation. 

We will glance at his achievements in this field. Tlie inter max- 
illary bone f was long a bone of contention among anatomists. 
VeSHIuJ^ne of the grandest and Eldest of the early pioneers who 
wrote against Galen, as the philosophers wrote against AristotJe — 
declared, and with justice, that Galen’s anatomy was not founded * 
on the dissection of the human body, but on that of animals. A 

* In the first edition of this work several passages were quotod in support of the 
assertion in the text ; but one effect of this chapter has been to render such evidence 
superfluous, Goethe's position in science becoming daily more widely recognised. The 
following references are therefore all that need now be given : Avuv&tr St. Hilairf ; 
Morphologic VigHale, l, p. 16. Oscar Schmidt : Goethe's Vcrhtiltniss zu den organischm 
Wissenschaften, p. 10. Johankbs Moeller ; Uehcr phantastiseke Gesichtserscheinungm t 
p. 104. CzrviMi: Histoire dec Sciences NatureUes, jy., p. 310. Isidore, QmmtOT . 
Sr. Hilaire: Essais de Zoologie generate, p 189. Owbk: Archetype and Nomologist of 
the Skeleton, p. 3. Helmholtz : Allgemeine Monatsschrift , 3 $ ay 1363. Virchow: 

. Goethe ah Eaturfoncher. 

t It is the centre bone of the upper jaw— that which contains the incisor teeth. 
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,', p§?£, Mid he, is that “ Galen indicates a separate bone connected 
^wifch the m&rillary by sutures: a bone which, as every anatomist 
can satisfy himself, exists only in animals,” The Galenists were in 
arms* They could biing no fact in evidence, but that was of very 
Mttle consequence ; if facts were deficient, was not hypothesis always 
ready ? Sylvius, for example, boldly said that man had formerly an 
intermaxillary bone. If he has it no longer, he ought to have it. 
It is luxury, it is sensuality which has gradually deprived man of 
this bone.* What has not luxury been made to answer for ! The 
dispute was carried down through centuries, no one attempting to 
demonstrate anatomically the existence of the bone. Camper ac- 
tually raised this presumed absence of the bone into the one dis- 
tinguishing mark separating man from the ape ; which is doubly 
unfortunate, for in the first place the bone is not absent in man, and 
secondly, in as far as it can be considered absent in man, it is equally 
absent in the chimpanzee, the highest of the apes.f Thus was ana- 
tomy a treacherous ally in this question, although Camper knew 
not how treacherous. 

This slight historical sketch will help to show that the discovery, 
if unimportant, was at least far from easy ; indeed so little did it 
lie in the track of general knowledge, that it was at first received 
with contemptuous disbelief, even by men so eminent as Blumen- 
bacli,} and it was forty years gaining general acceptance, although 
Loder, Spix, and Sommering at once recognised it. Camper, to 
whom Goethe sent the manuscript, found that it was trbs elegant, 
admirablement bien tcrit, c'est a dire d'une main admirable , but 
thought a better Latin style desirable. Goethe began to despise the 
pedantry of professional men who would deny the testimony of their 
five senses in favour of an old doctrine ; and he admirably says, “ the 
phrases men are accustomed to repeat incessantly end by becoming 
convictions, and ossify the organs of intelligence” § 

« * This same Sylvius (Lb Bob) it was who replied to Vbsalius that was apt 

wrong when he described man as having seven bones in his sternum (there are only 
three) : ‘'for,” said he, “in ancient times the robust chests of heroes might very well have 
had more bones than our degenerate day can boast.” It is impossible to decide upon 
what might have been ; but the mummies are ancient enough, and they have no more 
i bones than we. 

t Blumrnbach had already noted that in some young apes and baboons no trace was 
discoverable of the bone. 

X See his Comparative Anatomy, translated by Lawrence ; and the translator's note, 

p. 60. 

Since the first edition of this work was published, 1 have come upon a piquant 
illustration of the not very honourable tendency in men to plume themselves on the 
knowledge of a discovery which they had formerly rejected. Vico d’Azyr: Die enure mr 
TAnatomU ((Euvm, i v., 189), mentioning his discovery of the intermaxillary, adds, “ Tai 
«|>prie de 31 Camper, dans son dernier voyage a Paris, qu ecet ottui c$t amnudepuie i*k 
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The meat remarkable point in this discovery is less the discovery 
than the Method which led to it. The intermaxil lary bone in ani- 
mals contains the incisor teeth. Ma n has incisor te eth ; and Goethe, 
Ml? iinprS9Sed"“’WTfSTKe~cohviction that 

boldly said, if man has the teeth in common with animals, he must 
have^the bone in common with animals. Anatomists, lost in details, 
and w^ntm^ TK conception which now underlies all 
philosophical anatomy, saw no abstract necessity for such identity of 
composition ; the more so, because evidence seemed wholly against it. 
But Goethe was not only guided by the true philosophic conception, 
he was also instinctively led to the true Method of demonstration, 
namely, Comparison. v of • the- various modifications which this bone 
underwent in the animal series. This Method has now become the 
Method ; and we require to throw ourselves into the historical posi- 
tion tb'appreciate its novelty, at the time he employed it. He found 
pn comparison that the bone varied with the nutrition of the animal, 
and the size of its teeth. He found, moreover, that in some animals 
the bone was not separated from the jaw ; and that in children thd 
sutures were traceable. He admitted that seen from the front no 
trace of the sutures was visible, but on the interior there were unmis- 
takeable traces. Examination of the foetal skull has since set the 
point beyond dispute. I have seen one where the bone was distinctly 
separated ; and I possess a skull, the ossification of which is far 
advanced at the parietal sutures, yet internally faint traces of the 
intermaxillary are visible.* 

Goethe made his discovery in^l784, and communicated it to 
several anatomists. Loder mentions it in his Compendium in 1787. 

Respecting Goethe’s claim to the honour of this discovery, I have 
recently discovered a fact which is of great or small significance 
according to the views we hold respecting such claims ; namely, 
whether the clear enunciation of an idea, though never carried out 
in detail, suffices to give priority; or whether, in the words of, 
Owen,f ** He becomes the true discoverer who establishes the truth * 
and the sign of the proof is the general acceptance. Whoever, there- 


long imp*.” Now this same Camper, on receiving the anonymous dissertation in which 
Goethe propounded the discovery, said, “ Jedois re*examiner tout cela ; ” but on learning # 
that Goethe was the author, he wrote to Mbrck that he had “ convinced himself that the 
bone did not exist " (See Vibchow : Goethe ale Natur/orscher, p. 70 ) ; yet no sooner doss 
a great anatomist tell him that the bone exists, than he complacently declares, “ 1 have 
known it e^long while.** 

0 These might be considered abnormal cases. But M. «T. Wjwhb has demised a 
method of treating the skull with dilute nitric acid, which mikes the separation of the 
bones perfect. Froriep’s Notizen, 1828, bd. 19, 282. VibchoW;: 1. c„ p. 80, 
v t-Ofm*: Bmologiee of the Skeleton, p. 76. Comp, also M*lfiohi ; Opera Ptotk mmh 

1697# P d. 
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Jbjfe, resumes the investigation of a neglected or repudiated doctrine, 
Elicits its true demonstration, and discovers and explains the nature 
of the errors which have led to its tacit or declared rejection, may 
calmly and confidently await the acknowledgments of his rights in 
its discovery,” , If we hold the former view, we must assign the 
discovery of the intermaxillary in man to Vicq d’Azyr ; if we hold 
the latter, to Goethe, In the Traits d’Anatomie et de Physiologies 
which the brilliant anatomist published in 1786, we not only find 
him insisting on the then novel idea of an uniform plan in the struc- 
ture of organic beings, according to which nature “ semble op&rer 
toujours d’apr&s un rnodele primitif et general dont elle ne s^carte 
qu’4 regret et dont on rencontre partout des traces but we find 
this explicit illustration given among others : “ Peut on s’y refuser 
enfin ( i.e , to admit the traces of a general plan) en comparant les 
os maxillaires anterieurs que j’appelle incisifs dans les quadruples, 
avec cette pi&ce osseuse qui soutient les dents incisives superieures 
dans Fbomme, oil elle est separee de l’os maxiliaire par une petite 
f§lure tr&s remarquable dans les foetus, a peine visible dans les 
adultes, et dont personne n’avoit connu Fusage.” In a subsequent 
passage of the second Discours he says : ct Toutes ces dents sont 
soutenues dans la mackoire anterieure par un os que j’ai decrit sous 
le nom d’incisif ou labial, que quelques-uns appellent intermaxillaire, 
que Fon a decouvert depuis peu dans les morses, et dont fai reconnu 
les traces dans les os maxillaires super ieurs du fwtus humain ”f 
The reader will remark that this is not simply the announcement 
of the fact, but is adduced in illustration of the very same doctrine 
which Goethe invoked. The Traite d’ Anatomic, as we have seen, 
was published in 1786; that is to say, two years after Goethe had 
made his discovery ; and Sommering, in writing to Merck, $ says : 
U I have expressed my opinion on Yicq d’Azyr’s work in the dotting. 
Gelehrt . A nzeig. It is the best we have. But as far as the work has 
yet gone Goethe is not mentioned in it.” From which it may be 
inferred that Sommering supposed Yicq d’Azyr to have been ac- 
quainted with Goethe’s contemporary labours; but against such a 
supposition we must remember that, if Germany took note of what 
, was passing in France, discoveries made in Germany travelled with 
great slowness across the Rhine ; and in illustration of this slowness 
we may note that Geoffrey St. Hilaire, who was several years after- 
ward^ nobly working out conceptions of Philosophical Anatomy in a 

* Yicq d’Azyr, (Euvres, it., p. 26. The work is there called Discours #*r VAna~ 

' tomie, " m . 

■ * f Ibid, p. 169. t Britfe an Merck, p. 498. 
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spirit so identical with that of Goethe, was utterly unconscious of 
the existence of a predecessor, and noticing the monograph of G> 
Fischer, said, “ Goethes aurait le premier d^couvert l’interpari^tal 
dans quelques rongeurs, et se serait contents den faire mention par 
une note manuscrite sur un exemplaire d’un traite d’anatomie com- 
pare.”* , 

But the conclusive point is this : although the TraitS d* Anatomic 
did not appear till 1786, the discovery of the intermaxillary was pub- 
lished by Vicq d’Azyr in the Academie des Sciences for 1779,f five 
years before Goethe announced his discovery to Herder. The ques- 
tion of priority is th eref ore settled. The Frenchman had no need 
of any acquaintance with what the German poet had worked oufq 
and Merck’s astonishment at finding Goethe’s “ so-called discovery 
accepted by Vicq d’Azyr” was wholly misplaced; but can we be^ 
equally sure that Goethe was altogether ignorant of his predecessor ? 

I think he was. The sudden enthusiasm, the laborious investi- 
gation, the jubilate of triumph, are evidences that if ever his pre- 
decessor's discovery had come under his notice (which is highly 
improbable) it was completely forgotten ; and we may judge how 
completely Vicq d’Azyr’s announcement had been without echo in 
the scientific world, from the fact that the three most illustrious 
men of the day, Camper, Blumenbach, and Summering, knew nothing 
of it, and denied the existence of the bone Goethe claimed to have 
discovered. Thus, in assigning priority to Vicq d’Azyr, we by no 
means diminish Goethe’ s merit. He it was who thoroughly worked! 
out the discovery ; he it was who gave it a fixed and definite place! 
in science : he it i s wh o is always named as the discoverer. 

The only importance of this discovery is the philosophic Method 
which it illustrates ; the firm belief it implies that all organisms are 
constructed on an uniform plan, and that Comparative Anatomy is 
only valid because such a plan is traceable. In our day it seems an 
easy conception. We are so accustomed to consider all the variations 
in organic structures as modifications of a type, that we can hardly 
realise to ourselves any other conception. That it was by no means 
an obvious idea, nor one easy to apply, may be seen in two brilliant 
applications-— t he metamorphosis of plants, and the v ertebral theo ry 
of the skull. • 

* Philosophic Anatomique, n., p. 55. Oboffrot was afterwards very proud to hare 
the suffrage of G&the*; and Geoffroy’e son has spoken mod honourably of the coincidence 
between the speculations of his father and the poet. \ 

f In the first edition Z stated that “from a note to BlVmekbach’s Comparative Ana* 
tamp (p<49), it seems as if Vicq d’Azyr had made this observation a* marly as 1780." 
The d^e in the text is given by Vkq d’Azyr himself. (Ewres, it., 159. 
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■ « ' Place a flower in the hands of the cleverest man of your aeq^Mint^ 
^ - qp^rDvidixlg , always he has not read modern works of science, 

* and assure him that leaf, calyx, corolla, bud, pistil, and stamen, 
differing as they; do in colour and in form, are nevertheless all 
modified leaves; a ssure him that flo wer and fruit are but modifica tions 
; o? one typical form, which is theftea T ; and if he has any confidence 
in your knowledge be may accept the statement, but assuredly it will 
seem to him a most incomprehensible paradox. Place him before 
a human skel eton, and cajling his attention to its manifold forms, 
assure him that every bone is either a vertebra, or the appendage to 
IL vertebra, and that the/^ufl is a congeries of vertebrae un der 
various modifications ; he will, as before, accept your statement, 
perhaps ; but he will, as before, think it one of the refinements of 
transcendental speculation to be arrived at only by philosophers. 
Yet both of these astounding propositions became first principles in 
Morphology; and in the History of Science both of these prp£osi- 
tions are to be traced to , Goethe. Botanists and anatomists have, 
of course, greatly modified the views he promulgated, and have sub- 
stituted views nearer and nearer the truth, without yet being quite 
at one. But he gave the impulse to their efforts. 

While botanists and anatomists were occupied in analysis, striving 
to distinguish separate parts, and give them distinct names, his 
poetical and philosophic mind urged him to seek the supreme syn- 
thesis, and reduce all diversities to a higher unity. In his poem 
addressed to Christiane he says : 


Thou, my love, art perplexed with the endless seeming confusion 
Of the luxuriant wealth which in the garden is spread ; 

Name upon name thou hearest, and in thy dissatisfied hearing, 
With a barbarian noise one drives another along. 

All the forms resemble, yet none is the same as another; 

Thus the whole of the throng points at a deep-hidden law.* 


To prove this identity was no easy task. H e jpiq ginftd an ideal 
ty pical pl ant ( U rpfianze\ of which all actual plants were the mani- 
fold realisations ; and this I cannot but agree with Schleiden in con- 
sidering a conception at once misleading and infelicitous. He was 
happier in the conception of all the various organs of the plant as 
modifications of one fundamental type; this type he means the Leaf. 
Not that we are to understand the metamorphosis of ' plants to be 
analogous to the metamorphosis of 'animals (an error into which I fell 
in my first edition, as Ferdinand Cohn properly points out); nor Indeed 
is it such a metamorphosis at ell. The pistil and petal are not fiiet 


* Wunwnu/s translation : BitL Inductive Science*, in., SCO. 
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developed into leaves, and from these leaves changed into petal and 
pistil; as a caterpillar develops into a grub, and the grub into a' 
Imtterfly. This would be metamorphosis. Instead of this we must 
conceive the wholejpla^ of J$pe^ 

typelgiff ously niod ified ; in some of these repetitions the modifica- 
tionTSaTbeen slight^ in others considerable. The two typical forms 
are^tem From the seed there is an ascending and a de- 

scehdlng" aSC formed of a succession of stems : the ascending axis 
is called the aerial stem; the descending axis isthe root. From both 
of these stems lateral stems or branches are given off ; and from these 
again others. The Leaf is the second type : it forms all the other ( 
organs by various modifications. Widely as a pistil differs from a 
petal, and both from an ordinary leaf, they are disclosed as identical 
by the history of their development. 

It is impossible to be even superficially acquainted with biological 
speculations, and not to recognise the immense importance of the 
recognition of a T ype. As Helmholtz truly observes, “the labours 
of botanists and zoologists did little more than collect materials, until 
they learned to dispose them in such a series that the laws of de- 
pendence and a generalised type could be elicited. Here the great 
mind of our poet found a field suited to it; and the time was favour- 
able. Enough material had been collected in botany and compara- 
tive anatomy for a clear survey to be taken ; and although his con- 
temporaries all wandered without a compass, or contented themselves 
with a dry registration of facts, he was able to introduce into science 
two leading ideas of infinite fruitfulness.” 

And here the question presents itself : Is Goethe rightfully en- 
titled to the honour universally awarded to him of having founded 
the Mo rphology of Plant s ? We must again invoke the distinction 
previously stated (p. 347). No one denies that the doctrine was so 
entirely novel that botanists at first rejected it with contempt, and 
only consented to accept it when some eminent botanists had shown 
it to be true. No one denies that Goethe worked it out; if any pre- r 
decessor had conceived the idea, no one had carried the idea into its 
manifold applications. But he has himself named Lignasus and 
Wolff as his precursors ; and it is of some interest to ascertain in 
what degree those precursors have claim to the honour of the dis- * 
coverv. 

It has been remarked by the eminent botanist Ferdinand Cohn** 
that the "great Linnaeus mingled with his observations much fantastic 

* Goethe ml die Metamorphoeen der Pflanzen, in the Jteutmkes Muteutn e/Tuvn, tv., 

rtfc'i m 
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Mm, which the poet Goethe was the first to eliminate* But Dr. 
^fi<*oker, while admitting the metaphysical and speculative matter 
which Linnaeus has mixed up with his statements, is disposed to 
value them highly. 44 The fundamental passage is in the Systema 
Naturce, in the introduction to which work the following passage 
occurs:- 4 Prolepsis (Anticipation) exhibits the mystery of the meta- 
morphosis of plants, by which the herb, which is the larva or imper- 
fect condition, is changed into the declared fructification : for the 
plant is capable of producing either a leafy herb or a fructification. 
. . ♦ When a tree produces a flower, nature anticipates the produce 
^of five years where these come out all at once ; forming of the bud 
leaves of the next year, bracts ; of those of the following year, the 
calyx ; of the following, the corolla ; of the next, the stamina ; of 
the subsequent, the pistils , filled with the granulated marrow of the 
seed, the terminus of the life of a vegetable.’ ... In the Prolepsis 
the speculative matter, which Linnaeus himself carefully distinguishes 
as such, must be separated from the rest, and this may, I think, be 
done in most of the sections. He starts with explaining clearly and 
well the origin and position of buds, and their constant presence, 
whether developed or not, in the axils of the leaf : adding abundance 
of acute observations and experiments to prove his statements. The 
leaf he declares to be the first effort of the plant in spring : he pro- 
ceeds to show, successively, that bracts, calyx, corolla, stamen, and 
pistils are each of them metamorphosed leaves.”* Dr. Hooker 
adds, 44 There is nothing in all this that detracts from the merits of 
Goethe’s re-discovery;” and there can be little doubt that, had not 
Goethe, or another, proved the doctrine, botanists would to this day 
have continued to pass over the passage in Linnaeus as one of his 
44 fanciful flights.” 

The apergu was in Linnaeus : a spark awaiting the presence of 
some inflammable imagination ; and when we remember how fond 
Goethe was of Linnaeus, we can hardly suppose that this apei'pu, had 
„ not more than once flashed across his mind as a gleam of the truth. 
With regard to Caspar Friedrich Wolff the evidence is far from satis- 
factory. It is certain that Wolff in his immortal work on 44 Genera- 
tion” had clearly grasped the morphological principles, and bad left 
Goethe very little to add to them. But it is very uncertain whether 
Goethe had ever read Wolff. Some years after the publication of 
his work he mentions with pride the fact of Wolff having been hn 
44 admirable precursor,” and says that his attention to the work had 
been drawn by a namesake of the great embryologist. It was with 
* Whewmx : Hist, of 2nd. Sciences, Sid. ed., m., 553. 
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Aa tittle surprise therefore that I read in Diintzer,* the unhesitating 
assertion that in 1785 Herder had made Goetbe a present of Wolffs 
Thmria Gemrationis , which contained a rough outline of several 
of Goethe’s favourite ideas. If this statement were correct, Goethe 
would be tinder serious suspicion ; but it is not correct. On re- 
ferring to the passage in Herder’s letter to Knebel, which Diintzer 
pretends is the authority for this statement, I find, in the first place, 
that Herder does not specify the Theoria Generationis , nor indeed can 
we be sure he refers to C. F. Wolff at all ; he merely says u Wolff,” 
which is a common name among German authors; in the second 
place, he does not say that he has given the book to Goethe, but that, 
he intends doing so when lie can get a copy ; meanwhile Knebel is 
not to mention the- book to Goethe. And out of such a sentence as 
this, Diintzer has constructed a u fact,” which while it gives him 
the small delight of correcting in a foot-note Goethe’s assertion 
that F. A. Wolff directed his attention to the Theoria Generationis , 
lays Goethe open to the charges of having borrowed his morphology 
from W olff, of having concealed the fact, and of having pretended 
never to have seen his predecessor’s work until his attention was 
directed to it some years afterwards. Against such charges the 
following arguments may be urged. First, there is Goethe’s own 
explicit statement — and his veracity is not lightly to be questioned. 
Secondly, if the work referred to by Herder was tbe Theoria 
Generationis (which is probable, but not certain), and if it was 
given as intended (also probable, but not certain), we have no 
evidence that Goethe read it. Thirdly, and conclusively, the 
date of the very letter in which Herder mentions his intention is 
ten years later (1795) than Diintzer would have us suppose; 
and is thus five years after the publication of Goethe’s views 
(1790 ).f . * 

Th e Metamorphose n was published inj 790. In 1 8 1 7 Goethe says 
that he had requested his scientific friends to make notes of any 
passages they might meet in earlier writers relative to the topic 
had treated, because he was convinced that there was nothing ab- 
solutely new. His friend F, A. Wolff directed him to Caspar 
Friedrich. In expressing his admiration for his great predecessor 
he is proud to acknowledge how much he had learned from him * 
during five-and-twenty years. Now five-and-twenty years fro m 181 7 

* GfoetM und Karl Av#utt f 1861, p, 212. 

t See Kw»b Nachhss, n., 268, which is the authority cited by Busman, who**? 
inaccuracy i« unpardonable in one do uniformly dull, and m merciless in ferreting out 
the small inaccuracies of others. 
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briags tiB back to 1792 — that is to say, two years after the publica- 
the Metwaorphosen, and three years before the letter written 
by Herder.* So that if we assume the work in question to have 
been the Theoria Generation is, Goethe was perfectly correct in men- 
tioning A. F. Wolff, and not Herder, as the friend to whom he was 
first indebted for a knowledge of its existence. 

The tone in which Goethe speaks of Caspar Friedrich Wolff is 
assuredly not that of a man who had any obligations to conceal ; 
but of a man who, recognising a precursor with pleasure, speaks of 
the two theories as two independent modes of conceiving the phe- 
nomena* the theory of his precursor being pre-eminently physio- 
logical, while his own was pre-eminently morphological. 

With regard both to Linnaeus and Wolff it may be said that they 
anticipated the doctrine in relation to plants, but th&t to Goethe 
belongs the credit of establishing it. We do not take from the credit 

( of Columbus by showing that five centuries before he discovered the 
New World, Scandinavian voyagers had repeatedly touched on those 
shores ; nor do we diminish the value of Goethe’s contribution to 
Science, by showing that before him Wolff had perceived the identity 
of the various organs of the plant. It was not the purpose of the 
Scandinavians to discover the New World. They did not make 
their discovery a possession for mankind. Neither was it WolfF s 
purpose to create a new theory in Botany. He discovered a process 
of nature while he was seeking the laws of Epigenesis, and he only 
used his discovery as one of several illustrations. Columbus set out 
with the distinct purpose of discovery, and made his discovery a 
possession for all time. So also Goethe set out with the distinct 
purpose, and botanists justly declare that to his work they owe the 
idea of plant metamorphosis. 

Goethe’s work is very beautiful, and may be read without any 
previous botanical knowledge. It traces the metamorphoses of the 
grain into the leaf, and thence into the flower. The morphological 
part is perfect, except that, as Cohn remarks, he has given an ex- 
clusive predominance to the leaf, and overlooked the not less im- 
portant stem. It is to be regretted that he hampers himself with 
the following physiological hypothesis : every segment proceeding 
immediately from that which goes before it, receiving its nourish- 
ment through all the segments which have gone before, must, he 

* * It should bo added that Knsbbl's editors place a (?) after the date 1795. But we 
have no reason to suppose they could err by ten years in assigning this letter its place ; 
Dtnmsa professes no doubt as to the accuracy of the date ; and internal evidence, taken 
with what is said above» renders it highly probable that 1795 is very little removed from 
the correct date. 
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says, be more perfect, and must send to its leaves and buds a more 
elaborate sap. The result is that the coarser fluids are rejected, the 
finer attracted, and the plant grows more and more perfect till it 
reaches its point of culmination. 

This hypothesis of a more elaborated sap, reaching the ultimate 
segments, is in direct contradiction to the hypothesis of Wolff, 
which also declares the flower to be modified leaves ; but how modi- 
fied?* they are modified because they are imperfect. Their de- 
velopment has been arrested. They are smaller, have less sap, the 
8ap has lost its chlorophyl, and the colour of the flower is an evi- 
dence of imperfection . I cannot stop to consider WolfFs ingenious 
arguments by which he endeavours to show that flowering and fruc- 
tification are arrests of development. It is enough to indicate the 
contrast between his and Goethe’s views. Both are agreed that 
inasmuch as a differentiation does take place, it must have some 
cause; but the cause is by Wolff said to be deficiency of sap, by 
Goethe elaborated sap. 

Goethe agrees with Wolff as regards the passage of the leaf into 
the flower being dependent on the acceleration or retardation of the 
sap. It had been noticed by Lin'naeus^that a too abundant supply of 
food retards the flowering, and accelerates the growth of leaves ; 
whereas a moderate supply, nay even an approach to starvation, 
accelerates the flowering and diminishes the number of leaves. Wolff 
attributes this simply to the fact that so long as there is abundant 
nutriment there will be abundant growth, and no arrest in the shape 
of imperfect leaves ( i.e . flowers) ; and when nutriment is scanty, 
the arrest soon takes place. But unfortunately for this opinion, 
and indeed for the opinion that flowers are imperfect leaves resulting 
from a want of nutriment, there is a class of plants which blossom 
before they put forth leaves. Goethe’s explanation, hypothetical 
though it be, is better. He says that as long as there are any 
of the grosser fluids to be rejected, the organs of the plant are 
forced to employ themselves in this labour, which labour renders 
flowering impossible ; but no sooner do we limit the nourishment 
than, by diminishing this process of elaboration, we accelerate the 
flowering. 

We are here touching on the great law of antagonism between 
Growth and Development which is intimately connected with the 
law of Beproduction — a subject too vast to be even indicated in this 
rapid survey. The student will note, however, that although Goethe 

* Tkeorie von dor Generation, § 80, e|. 
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,'^rils Mb position by the introduction of an hypothetical elaboration 
fluids, without assigning a cause for that elaboration, he never- 
theless sees, What many fail to see, that Eeproduction is only another 
form of Growth— a process of differentiation. “ The vital forces of 
the plant,” he says, u manifest themselves in two ways : on' the one 
hand vegetation , issuing in the stem and leaves ; on the other repro- 
duction, issuing in flowers and fruits. If we examine vegetation 
closely, we shall see that the plant continuing itself from articulation 
to articulation, from leaf to leaf, and putting forth buds, accom- 
plishes a reproduction which differs from that ordinarily so-named in 
being successive— -it manifests itself in a series of isolated develop- 
ments instead of manifesting itself simultaneously . That force which 
produces buds has the greatest analogy with that which determines 
simultaneously the higher act of propagation. We can force the 
plant to produce buds incessantly, or we can accelerate the epoch of 
flowering ; the first by abundant nourishment, the second by nourish- 
ment less abundant. In defining budding as 4 successive propa- 
gation,’ and fioivering and fructification as 6 simultaneous propaga- 
tion;’ we designate the mode in which each manifests itself. Thus, 
then, whether the plant buds, flowers, or fructifies, it is always by 
means of the same organs , the form and destination of which are 
changed. The same organ which expands into a leaf upon the stem 
and presents such varied forms, contracts to make the calyx, expands 
again to make the petal, t.o contract once more into the sexual organs, 
and expand for the last time into fruit.” 

Whatever may be the final decision upon the Metamorphoses of 
Plants, there must ever remain the great and unique glory JQ $ a poet 
having created a new branch of science, and by means as legiti- 
mately scientific as those of any other creation. Morphology now 
counts among its students illustrious names, and crowds of workers. 
v And the leading idea of this science we owe to the author of Faust . 
Nor is this all. He has priority in some of the most luminous and 
\ comprehensive ideas which are now guiding philosophic s pe culation 
on the science of life. In t he historical sketch which Carus prefixes 
to his Transcendental A natomy, after setting forth the various tenta- 
, tives men had made to discover by means of descriptive anatomy, and 
occasional comparisons, the true relations of the various parts of 
the body, he says : * “ If we go bafck as far as possible into the history 
■ of the labours undertaken with a view ,to arrive at the philosophic 
conception of the skeleton, we find that the first idea of a metar 


* Anatcmie Comparie, vol, hi., p. S. French trane. 
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morphosis of the osseous forms, — i.e. that all forms are but modi- 
fications more or less traceable of one and tbe same Type — belongs 
to Goethe.” After a quotation of Goethe ? s words, Carus adds; “It 
is difficult to express in clearer terms the idea of tbe Unity which 
rules over the plurality of the skeleton-forms. Its first great appli- 
cation was the vertebral theory of the skull.” 

Let me repeat, as a matter of justice, and not to allow the high 
praise bestowed on Goethe’s efforts to mislead the reader’s expecta- 
tion, that the merit is that of a thinker in science , not the merit of 
an industrious discoverer and collector of details. I do not mean 
that he was not an industrious observer ; his eye and interest were 
ever open and alert to all natural phenomena, and his mind was 
ever seeking to reduce observations to law. The wide sweep of his 
interest is shown by his correspondence with the leaders in Science. 
There are in the published correspondence, letters to and from Pur- 
kinje, Joh. Muller, Briick, on Physiology : D’Alton, Blumenbaeh, 
Sommering, Carus, Hensinger, Loder, and Weber, on Anatomy : 
Beneke, Heinroth, Jacobi, Nasse and Stiedenrotli, on Anthropology : 
Gruithuisen, on Astronomy: Bluff, Gmelin, Henschel, Hess, 
Martius, Meyer, Nees von Esenbeck, Sehelver, Schulz, Treviranus, 
Yoi;t, Wilbrand, on Botariy: Dobereiner and Wurzer, on Chemistry : , 
Bischof, Branter, Dittmar, Schron, Hufeland, Muller, Poggendorf, 
and Posselt, on Meteorology : Bedemar, Berzelius, Cramer, Lewy, 
Leonhard, Naumann, and many others, on Meteorology and Geology : 
Goschel, Henning, Kamtz, Marx, Roux, Schultz, Schweigger, See- 
beck, Wemeburg, on Optics ; and Yelin, on Physics . But with all 
this interest and alertness, he wanted the steady patience of re- 
search even in the subjects which most attracted him. He was an 
observer and a thinker, rather than an investigator according to the 
strict procedures of science. His great effort was to create a Method, 
to establish principles upon which the science could be founded. In , 
an admirable little essay on “ Experiment as the Mediator between 
the Object and the Subject,” written in 1793, we see how clear were# 
his ideas on Method. “ Man,” he says, “ regards at first all exter- 
nal objects with reference to himself; and rightly so, for his whole 
fate depends on them, on the pleasure or pain which they cause him, 
on their utility or danger to him.” This is the initial stage of all 
speculation. Its method is the determination of the external order 
according to analogies drawn from within . The culmination ot 
this Method is seen in the fundamental axiom of Des Cartes and 
Spinoza : all dear ideas are tme . So long as this Method is fol- 
lowed, Metaphysics reigns triumphant, and Science is impossible. 
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$ ^displaced by the Objective Method. Goethe remarks hoW much 
mbre difficult is the task of discerning objects according to this 
Method* i. e. not as related to us, but as related to one another. 
Our touchstone of pleasure or pain is given up. With godlike in- 
difference we become spectators, and seek that which is, not that 
which touches us* Thus the real botanist considers less the beauty 
or the use of flowers, than their laws of growth and their relation to 
each other. And as the sun shines on them, developing them all 
impartially, so must the philosopher look on them with calm contem- 
plative eye, taking the terms of his comparison from the circle he 
contemplates, not from any figments of his own mind. Goethe sets 
aside all inquiry into final causes, — by Bacon justly styled “ barren 
virgins,” — and seeks to know what is. 

It is worthy of remark that the study of Development is quite a 
modern study. Formerly men were content with the full-statured 
animal, — the perfected art, — the completed society. The phases of 
development and the laws of growth were disregarded, or touched 
on in a vague uncertain maimer. A change has come over the spirit 
of inquiry. “The history of Development,” says Von Baer, “is the 
true torclibearer in every inquiry into organic bodies.” In Geology, 
in Physiology, in History, and in Art, we are now all bent on tracing 
the phases of development. To understand the groivn we try to 
follow the growth. 

As a thinker in science Goethe was truly remarkable, and as a 
worker not contemptible. To prove how far he was in advance of 
his age we have only to cite a single passage which, in its aphoristic 
pregnant style, contains the clear announcement of biological laws 
which have since been named among the glories of Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire, Von Baer, Milne-Edwards, Cuvier and Lamarck. 

“ Every living being is not a unity but a plurality. Even when it 
appears as an individual, it is the reunion of beings living and exist- 
ing in themselves, identical in origin, but which may appear identical 
or similar, different or dissimilar. 

“ The more imperfect a being is the more do its individual parts 
resemble each other , and the more do these parts resemble the whole . 
The more perfect the being is the more dissimilar are its parts. In 
the former case the parts are more or less a repetition of the whole ; 
in the latter case they are totally unlike the whole. 

“ The more the parts resemble each other, the less subordination 
is there of one to the other. Subordination of parts indicates high 
grade of organisation * 

* Zur Morphologies 1807 (written in 1795), Worley worn., p. 7. 
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To illustrate by familiar examples. Take a polyp and cut it into 
several pieces; each piece will live and manifest those phenomena 
of nutrition and sensibility which* the whole polyp manifested. Turn 
it inside out like a glove, the internal part becomes its skin, the ex- 
ternal part becomes its stomach. The reason is, that in the simple 
structure of the polyp, the parts resemble each other and resemble 
the whole. There is no individual organ, or apparatus of organs, 
performing one function, such as nutrition, and nothing else. Every 
function is performed by every part ; just as in savage societies, 
every man is his own tailor, his own armourer, his own cook, and 
his own policeman. But take an animal higher in the scale, and 
there you find the structure composed of dissimilar parts, and each 
part having a different office. That animal cannot be hewn in pieces 
and each piece continue to live as before. That animal cannot have 
its skin suddenly turned into a stomach. That animal, in the social 
body, cannot make his own clothes or his own musket; the division 
of labour which has accompanied his higher condition has robbed 
him of his universal dexterity. 

The law invoked by Goethe is now to he met with in every phi- 
losophic work o# v apology. One form of it is known in England as 
Von Baer’s law, viz., that Development proceeds from the Like to 
the Unlike, from the G eneral t o the Particular, from the Homo- 
geneous to the Heterogeneous. I have too profound an admiration 
for Von Baer to wish in any way to diminish his splendid claims, 
but I cannot help remarking that when writers attribute to him the 
merit of having discovered this law, they are in direct contradiction 
with Von Baer himself, who not only makes no such claim, but in 
giving the formula adds, “ this law of development has indeed never 
been overlooked.” * His merit is the splendid application and |f 
demonstration of the law, not the first perception of it. 

It is generally known that the law of “ division of labour in the 
animal organism ” is claimed by Milne-Ed wards, the great French 
zoologist, as a discovery of his own. Yet we see bow clearly it^is 
expressed in Goethe’s formula. And with* even more clearness do 
we see expressed Cuvier’s principle of classification, viz., the mb* 
ordhmtion of parts . I do not wish to press this point further, nor 
do I wish that these great men should be robbed of any merit in 

* “ Dieses Geeetz tier Ausbildung ist wohl nie verkannt warden.” Zur Enturic : k* 
elunguoaschichte. Ureter Theil, p. 153. Among others, Wolff has clearly stated, it. 
Theorie von der Generation t g 28, p. 183. See also Mbckkl, Traiti d!Xnaiomis Cbmpark, 
French trans., i., 287. Blffon also says*. “Un corps organist dont toy tea lea parties 
eer&ient semblablee & lui-meme est la plus simple, car ce est que la r^pdtiticn de la mime 
forme” Hut. Not., 1749, il, 47. 
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ordfer to glorify Goethe with their trophies. The student of history 
Jmdtffr how discoveries are, properly speaking, made by the Age, 
by men. He knows that all discoveries have had their 
anticipations; and that the world justly credits the man who 
* makes the discovery available , not the man who simply perceived 
V that it was possible. I am not here writing the history of science, but 
the biography of Goethe ; and the purpose of these citations is to 
show that he placed himself at the highest point of view possible to 
his age, and that as a thinker he thought the thoughts which the 
greatest men have subsequently made popular. 

Observe, moreover, that Goethe’s anticipation is not of that 
slight and fallacious order which, like so many other anticipations, 
rests upon a vague or incidental phrase. He did not simply at- 
tain an aper^u of the truth. He mastered the law, and his mas- 
tery of that law Bprang from his mastery of the whole series of 
conceptions in which it finds its place. Thus in his “Introduc- 
tion to Comparative Anatomy,” written in 1795, he pointed out 
' the essentially sterile nature of the comparisons then made, not 
only in respect of comparing animals with men and with each 
other, not only in the abuse of final causes, but also in taking 
man as the standard, instead of commencing with the simplest 
organisms and rising gradually upwards. One year after this, 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, ignorant of what was passing in the study at 
Weimar, and in the Museum at Jena, published his Dissertation sur 
Us Maids, wherein he began his renovation of the science. He, too, 

. Goethe, was bent on the creation of a Type according to which 
all organised structures could be explained. This conception of a 
Type (allgemeines Bild), according to which the whole animal king- 
dom may be said to be constructed, was a truly scientific conception 
and has born noble fruit. It must not, however^ be confounded 
with a Platonic Idea. It was no metaphysical entity, it was simply 
a scientific artifice. Goethe expressly says that we are not for an 
Instant to believe in the existed ice of this Type as an objective reality, 
l although it is the generalised expression of that which really exists. 
This caution has not been sufficiently present to the minds of several 
speculators ; and the idea of a Type has engendered not a few extra- 
vagances. Nevertheless, the net result of these speculations has 
been good. 

One of the most interesting applications of the idea of a Type is 
the theory of the vertebral structure of the skull. Every cultivated 
reader knows that transcendental anatomists have conceived the skull 
composed of three, or more, vertebrae variously modified % but vary 
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few readers have a distinct conception ofwhat parts of the skull are 
separable into vertebras, or what is the amount of resemblance now 
traceable underneath the modifications ; and this is the less to be 
wondered at, seeing that even now there is no great unanimity 
among independent investigators. The principles of Morphology 
are not always sufficiently attended to. Just as in considering the 
Metamorphoses of Plants we bad to dismiss the idea of the pistil or 
stamen having been modified from a leaf, so must we dismiss the 
idea of a skull having been modified from a vertebral column. In 
both cases we may express the morphological identity — the unity of 
composition — by considering every organ in the plant as a modifi- 
cation of the typical leaf, and every bone in the skeleton as a modifi- 
cation of the typical vertebra (or part of a vertebra) ; but it is as 
inaccurate and misleading to call the skull a vertebral column, as it 
would be to call the brain a spinal cord. Between the brain and 
cord there is a fundamental identity : both are masses of ganglionic 
substance, having (as I have elsewhere shown *) identical properties 
and similar, though not the same, functions. But over and above 
these fundamental resemblances there are manifest and important 
differences. To disregard differences, and fix attention solely on the 
resemblances, is eminently unphilosophical ; and we can only be 
justified in saying that the structure of the skull is on the same 
general plan as the structure of the rest of the spinal axis, precisely 
as we say that the structure of the fish exhibits the same general 
plan as the structure of the quadruped. In other words, every 
special vertebra is the individual form of a general type. The skull 
is not, as Oken maintains, a modified spinal column.f To maintain 
this is to say that the spinal vertebra is the typical form from which 
the cranial vertebrae? are developed ; whereas, in truth, both are but 
variations of one typical form : and the idea of Kielraeyer that the 
spinal column is a skull, is quite as accurate as the idea of Oken 
that the skull is a spinal column. Indeed, Kielmeyer’s idea is the 
more admissible of the two ; for if we seek our evidence in embry- « 
ology, or in that “ permanent embryology ” the Animal Series", we 
find the cranial bones are first in order of time: in fishes the skull 
alone presents true osseous development of all the segments of the 
typical bene ; and if we go still lower in the series, we find — in the 
Cephalopoda — a rudimentary brain, not unlike the lower forms of : 

* Beports of the British Association for the Advancement ef Science , 1869 , and Physio* 
logy of Common Life, rot n. 

t “ Am the brain is a more voluminously developed spinal cord, so is the bram*4t*e a 
more voluminous spinal coforao” Okjex ; cited by Owe*. Homologies, p. H . 
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brtln in fishes, enclosed in a rudimentary skull, but without a 
sjunal cord or spinal column. We are justified, therefore, in saying 
#that tlies skull cannot be a modification of the spinal column. 

Oken and Spix regard the head as a 44 repetition” of the trunk; 
the brain is a repetition of the spinal cord ; the mouth repeats the 
intestine and abdomen : the nose repeats the lungs and thorax ; the 
jaws the limbs. Unfortunately for this ingenious scheme, there are 
vertebrate animals with heads but without limbs; and it would there- 
fore be nearer the mark to call the limbs modified jaws, than to call 
jaws modified limbs. In presence of such perplexities, we cannot 
wonder if some men have objected to the vertebral theory, that it 
amounts to nothing more than saying a vertebra is a bone. 

The typical vertebra is thus defined by Owen: 44 0ne of those seg- 
ments of the endoskeleton which constitutes the axis of the body 
and the protecting canals of the nervous and vascular trunks.’'* A 
perfect vertebra should therefore contain at least two arches, one 
to form the protecting walls of a nervous centre, the other to 
form, the protecting walls of the great bloodvessels. Now if we 
make a section of the skull, we find that this bony box 44 consists of 
a strong central mass whence spring an upper arch and a lower arch. 
The upper arch is formed by the walls of the cavity containing the 
brain, and stands in the same relation to it as does the neural arch of 
a vertebra to the spinal cord with which that brain is continuous. The 
lower arch encloses the other viscera of the head, in the same way as 
the ribs embrace those of the thorax. And not only is the general 
analogy between the two manifest, but a young skull may readily be 
separated into a number of segments, in each of which it requires 
but little imagination to trace a sort of family likeness to such an 
expanded vertebra as the atlas.” f 

The luminous guide of anatomical research, by Greoffroy St. 
Hilaire, named 44 le principe des connexions,” will thus easily lead 
us to recognise the neural arches of the brain-case as homologues of 
the neural arches of the spinal axis, and we may ask with Huxley, 
44 What can be more natural than to take another step to conceive the 
skull as a portion of the vertebral column still more altered than the 
sacrum or coccyx, whose vertebrae are modified in correspondence 
with the expansion of the anterior end of the nervous centre and the 
needs of the cephalic end of the body?” This was the question 
which flashed upon the poet’s mind, and which indeed is so inti- 
mately allied to the morphological doctrines he had already found 

* Owen : Homologies, p. 81. 
f Huxley : Croonian lecture, 1858. 
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realised in plants, that far from estimating it as a discovery which 
reflects singular honour on his sagacity, I am disposed to think more 
lightly of it than of many a neglected sentence in his little studied 
essays. I say this, not because the idea seems obvious now it has 
been stated, and every one can make the egg stand on end after 
Columbus; but because in Goethe’s attempt to carry his idea into 
anatomical detail it is universally confessed that he was not success- 
ful. This is a point to which we shall presently return. Meanwhile 
I may add that, on re-examination of this complex subject, I am of 
opinion that neither Goethe nor Oken has been free from a certain 
indistinctness of conception, or has sufficiently kept before him all 
the elements of the problem. A fundamental mistake, already 
touched upon, is in the supposed relation of the skull to the spinal 
axis. Anatomists would scarcely venture to affirm that the brain 
bears the same relation to the cervical enlargement of the spinal 
cord,* as that enlargement bears to the lumbar enlargement of the 
cord ; yet they affirm, explicitly and implicitly, that the brain-case 
bears the same relation to the cervical vertebra as those vertebras 
bear to the lumbar. Whereas anatomy very plainly teaches that, 
over and above certain fundamental resemblances between the brain 
and spinal cord, there are also manifest and important differences, 
very early exhibited in the course of embryologieal development, 
and bringing witli them corresponding differences in the protecting 
bones. And in this point of view the researches of embryologists, 
as expounded in Huxley’s remarkable Croonian Lecture, seem deci- 
sive. I will cite here the conclusion to which Huxley is led : “The 
fallacy involved in the vertebral t heory of the skull,” he says, “ is 
like that which before Von Baer infested our notions of the relations 
between fishes and mammals. The mammal was imagined to be a 
modified fish, whereas, in truth, both fish and mammal start from a 
common point, and each follows its own road thence. So I conceive 
what the facts teach us is this : — the spinal column and the skull ^ 
start from the same primitive condition — a common central pla&e 
with its laminae dorsales and ventrales — whence they immediately 
begin to diverge. The spinal column, in all cases, becomes seg- 
mented into its somatomes ; and in the great majority of cases dish 
tinct centra and intercentra are developed, enclosing the notocord 
more or less completely. The cranium never becomes segmented 
into somatomes ; distinct centra and intercentra, like those of the 
spinal column, are never developed in it. Much of the basis cranii 
lies beyond the notocord. In the process of ossification there is a 
certain analogy between the spinal column gknd the cranium, but the 
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analogy becomes weaker as we proceed towards the anterior end of 

Although Huxley insists perhaps too much upon the differences, 
inkis impatience at the too great emphasis which has been laid o^ 
the resemblances, his criticism seems to me conclusive against the 
vertebral theory as generally understood. It is certainly extending 
the principles of transcendental anatomy to a hazardous limit when 
the brain is regarded as a 66 repetition” of any segments of the spinal 
cord. The differences between the two are more than differences of 
volume and shape. In the one the grey matter is inside ; in the other 
it is outside. From the one sensory and motor nerves, symmetrically 
in pairs, are given off to supply the skin and muscles ; in the other 
the sensory and motor nerves are not only distributed in a very dif- 
ferent manner — the optic, olfactory, and acoustic having no corre- 
sponding motor nerves — but they are limited to ganglia at the base 
and in the medulla oblongata : the two most voluminous and impor- 
tant parts of the brain (the cerebrum and cerebellum) having no 
nerves whatever. In the presence of such wide diversities as these, 
not to mention others, it is surely an abuse of language when Oken 
calls the brain a more voluminously developed spinal cord, and de- 
duces thence that the brain-case is only a repetition of the spinal 
column. 

J Having thus endeavoured to convey some idea of the famous ver- 
mbral theory of the skull, I have now to consider a somewhat 
angrily debated question, affecting Goethe’s character more than his 
intellectual pretensions, namely, the charge of mendacious, vanity 
brought against him by Oken, and, I am sorry to say, very incon- 
siderately countenanced by Professor Owen,* in respect to priority in 
the discovery. 

Fifteen years after Goethe had passed away from this world, and 
when therefore there was no power of reply, Oken in the his (1847, 

„ Heft vii.) made his charge. His statement completely staggered me, 
suggesting very painful feelings as to Goethe’s conduct. Indeed, 
the similarity in the stories of both suggests suspicion. Goethe says 
that during one of his rambles in the Jewish cemetery near Venice, 
he noticed the skull of a ram, which had been cut longitudinally, 
and on examining it, the idea occurred to him that the face was com- 
posed of three vertebrae : u the transition from the anterior sphenoid 
to the ethmoid was evident at once.” Now, compare Oken’s story. 
He narrates how in 1802, in a work on the Senses, he had represented 

* Art Oxen in Encyclopedia Britannioa, 8th edit 
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these organs as repetitions of lower organs, although he had not then 
grasped the idea, which lay so close at hand, respecting the skull as 
a repetition of the spinal column. In 1JJ03 he identified the jaws of 
insects as limbs of the head ; and in 1806, while rambling in the 
Hartz mountains, he picked up the skull of a deer : on examining 
it, he exclaimed, That is a vertebral column!” Virchow admits 
that the coincidence in the stories is singular, but adds that the dis- 
covery is just as probable in the one case as in the other ; all that is 
proved by the coincidence being that both minds were on the verge 
of the discovery. Goethe by long physiognomical and osteological 
studies was prepared for the idea ; and was naturally led from the 
Metamorphoses of Plants to those of Insects : and if Oken reversed 
this order, passing from insects to mammals, he was, nevertheless, 
many years later than Goethe, as dates unequivocally prove. It is 
important to bear in mind that the vertebral theory is only another 
application of those morphological doctrines which Goethe had de- 
veloped and applied to plants ; and although it is quite possible that 
he might have held these views without making the special application 
to the skull ; yet we know as a fact that he at once saw how the 
morphological laws must necessarily apply to animals, since he ex- 
pressly states this in announcing his discovery to Herder.* Nay, 
he shortly afterwards wrote, “ In Natural History I shall bring you 
what you little expect. I 1 relieve myself to be very near the law of 
organisation.” Still it may be objected, this is no proof ; it onlj^ 
shows that Goethe applied hifl doctrines to the animal organisation, 
not that he made a special application to the skull. Even this 
doubt, however, has been finally settled by the recently published 
correspondence, which gives us a letter from Goethe to Herder’s 
wife, dated 4th May, 1790, from Venice : “ Through a singular and 
lucky accident I have been enabled to take a step forwards in my 
explanation of the animal development ( Thierbildung ). My servant, 
in jest, took up the fragment of an animal’s skull from the Jewish 
cemetery, pretending to offer it me as a Jew’s skull.” Now when 
we remember that Goethe in after years affirmed that it was in 1790, 
and in the Jewish cemetery at Venice, that the idea of the vertebral 
structure of the skull flashed upon him, the evidence of this letter is 
conclusive* 

Oken declares he made bis discovery in 1806, and that in 1807 he 
wrote his Academic Programme. He was then a Privat-Docmt in 

Gottingen, “at a time, therefore, when Goethe certainly knew 

- 

* Italimmhe Bern, p. 5. 



my existence” He sent his dissertation to Jena, where 

just been appointed professor. Of that university Goethe 
Was curator. Oken considers this fact decisive : namely, that Goethe 
Would assuredly have remonstrated against Oken’s claitn to the dii- 
i&overjfliad he not recognised its justice. The fact, however, is by 
no means decisive : we shall see presently that Goethe had his own 
reasons for silence. 44 1 naturally sent Goethe a copy of my pro- 
gramme. This discovery pleased him so much that he invited me, 
at/ Easter, 1808, to spend a week with him at Weimar, which I did. 

, As long as the discovery was ridiculed by men of science Goethe 
was silent, but no sooner did it attain renown thj’Wjgb t|ie works of 
Meckel, Spix, and others, than there grew up a murmur among 
Goethe’s servile admirers that this idea originated with him. About 
this time Bojanus went to Weimar, and hearing of Goethe’s dis- 
covery, half believed it, and sent the rumour to me, which I thought- 
lessly printed in the /ais (18J18, p. 509); whereupon I announced 
that I made my discovery in the autumn of 1806.” This is equi- 
vocal. He did not throw any doubt on Goethe’s claim to priority, 
he only asserted his own originality. 44 Now that Bojanus had 
brought the subject forward,” lie adds, 44 Goethe’s vanity was piqued, 
and he came afterwards, thirteen years subsequent to my discovery, 
and said he had held the opinion for thirty years.” 

Why was Goethe silent when Oken first announced his discovery ? 
find why did not Oken make the charge of plagiarism during Goethe’s 
lifetime? The first question maybe answered from Goethe’s own 
works. In a note entitled Das Schddelg crust aus seeks WirbcU 
kriochen auferbaut , after alluding to his recognition first of three and 
subsequently of six vertebra* in the skull, which he spoke of among 
his friends, whfe set to work to demonstrate it if possible, he says : 
44 In the year 1807 this theory appeared tumultuously and imper- 
fectly before the public, and naturally awakened >great disputes and 
some applause. How seriously it was damaged by the incomplete 
and fantastic method of exposition, History must relate.” This 
oriticism of the exposition will be understood by every one who has 
read Oken, and who knows Goethe’s antipathy to metaphysics/ 

1 With all his prepossession in favour of ^ Type, he could not patiently . 
have aceepted an exposition which 44 tumultuously ” announced that 
44 The whole man is but a vertebra.” Accordingly he took no notice 
of the tumultuous metaphysician ; and in his Tag und Jahres Hefte 
he mentions that while he was working out his theory with two 

also CmrrsB’s antipathy to this exposition made him blind to the truth which it 
contained. 
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friends, Riemer and Voigt, they brought him, with some surprise# 
the hews that this idea had just been laid before the public in an 
academic programme, “ a fact,” he adds, “ which they , being stitt 
alive, can testify” Why did he not claim priority ? f 6 1 told my 
friends to keep quiet, for the idea was not properly worked out in 
the programme; and that it was not elaborated from original 
observations would be plain to all scientific men. I was frequently 
besought to speak plainly on the subject ; but I was firm in my 
silence.” 

When I first discussed this question, and knew nothing of the 
decisive evidence which lay unpublished in the letter to Herder’s 
wife, I said that tliis # statement carried complete conviction to my 
mind. It was published many years before Oken made his charge, 
and it accused him in the most explicit terras of having prematurely 
disclosed an idea Goethe was then elaborating with the assistance of 
his friends. Nor was this all. It appealed to two honourable and 
respected men, then living, as witnessed of the truth. Oken said 
nothing when the question could have been peremptorily settled by 
calling upon Voigt and Riemer. He waited till death rendered an 
appeal impossible. He says, indeed, that he made no answer to 
the first passage I have cited, because lie was no t named in it, and 
he “did not wish to involve himself iu a host of disagreeables.” 
But this is no answer to the second passage. There he is named Its 
plainly as if the name of Oken were printed in full ; and not only is 
he named, but Goethe’s friends speak of Oken’s coming forward 
with Goethe’s idea as a matter which “ surprised ” them. Those to 
whom this reasoning was not conclusive are now referred to the 
confirmation it receives from the letter to Herder’s wife. 

Having vindicated Goethe’s character, and shown that biograph- 
ically we are fully justified iu assigning to him the honour of 
having first conceived this theory, it now remains to be added that, 
historically the priority of Oken's claim must be admitted. In 
writing the poet’s biography, it is of some importance to show that 
he was not indebted to Oken for the discovery. In writing the 
history of science, it would be to Oken that priority would be 
assigned, simply because, according to the judicious principles of 
historical appreciation, prioritj^of publication carries off the prize. 
No man’s claim to priority is acknowledged unless he can bring 
forward the evidence of publication ; otherwise every discovery might 
be claimed by those who have no right to it. Moreover, Oken has , 
another claim : to him undeniably belongs the merit of having inti#* 
dueed the idea into the scientific world, accompanied with sufficient 
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of detail to make it acceptable to 'scientific minds, and to set 
to work in verifying the idea. On these grounds I thiifcrit 
indisputable that the vertebral .theory must be attributed to ©ken,, 
and not to Sroethe ; although it is not less imdispitatte that Goethe 
aid inticipate thj| discovery by sixteen years, and would have earned 
the right to claim it of History, had he made his discovery public, 
instead of privately discussing it with bis friends. Virchow thinks 
otherwise ; he assigns priority to Goethe ; but he would, I am sure, 
admit the generally received principle that priority of publication is 
the test upon which alone History can rely. * 

To conclude this somewhat lengthy chapter on Jhe scientific 
studies, it must be stated that, for the sake of bringing together his 
various efforts into a manageable whole, I have not attended strictly 
to chronology. Nor have I specified the various separate essays he 
has written. They are all to be found collected in his works. My 
main object has been to show what were the directions of his mind ; 
what %ere his achievements and failures in Science ; what place 
Science filled in his life, and how false the supposition is that he was 
a Haefe dabbler. What Buffon says of Pliny may truly be said of 
Goethe, that he had cette facility de penser en grand qui multiplie 
la science ; and it is only as a thinker in this great department that 
T claim a high place for him. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE. 

We now return to the narrative, some points of which have been 
anticipated In the preceding chapter. In 1790 Goethe undertook 
the government of all the Institutions for Science and Art, and 
busied hrmsefif wiiTHbe arrangement of the Museums and Botanical 
Gardens at Jena. InMarch of the same year he went once mom to 
It^, to meat, theJDuchess Amalia and Herder in Venice. There he 
tried in Science to find refuge from troubled thoughts. Italy on a 
second visit seemed, however, quite another place to him. He began 
to suspect there had been considerable illusion in the charm his 
first visit. The Venetian Epigrams , if compared with the Roman 
Elegies, will indicate the difference of his mood. The yearning 
regret, the fulness of delight, the newness of wonder which give 
their accents to the Elegies, are replaced by sarcasms and the bit- 
terness of disajg^intment. It is true that many of these epigrams 
were written subsequently, as their contents prove, but the mass of 
them are products of the Venetian visit. Something of this dis- 
satisfaction must be attributed to his position. He was ill at ease 
with the world. The troubles of the time, and the troubles of # his 
own domestic affairs, aggravated the dangers which then threatened, 
his aims of self-culture, and increased his difficulty in finding that 
path in Science and Art whereon the culture of the world might be 
pursued. 

* In June he returned to Weimar. In July the Duke sent for him 
at the Prussi an Camp in Silesia, « where, instead of stones aud - 
fiowersj he would see the field sown with troops.” He went unwill- 
ingly, but compensated himself by active researches into 66 stones 
and %^<a^ Jeaving to the Buke and others,, such interest as waa 
to be found in soldiers. He lived like a hrfmit in the camp, and 
began to write an essay on the development of animals, and a comic 
■opera. 

In August they returned. The Duchess Amalia and Herder t |(»~ 
patient at “ such waste of time over old boabs” plagued Mfo into 

.V ? ( J ’ b b . ■ * • ; 
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relinquishing osteology, and urged him to oom n lete, Wilhelm MmsUr. 
fie did not, however, proceed far with it. The creative impulse 
^Was "past ; and to disprove Newton was a more imperious desire. 
I tt lTPl i which was a year of quiet study and domestic happiness 
for him, the Court Theatre was established. He undertook the 
direction with delight. In a future chapter we shall follow' his 
efforts to create a national stage, and by bringing them before the 
eye in ode continuous series save the tedious repetition of isolated 
details. In July the Duchess Amalia founded her Friday Evenings. 
At her palace between the hours of five and eight, the "Duke, the 
Duchess Luise, Goethe and his circle, with a few favoured friends 
from the court, assembled to hear some one of the members read 
a composition of his own. No sort of etiquette was maintained. 
Each member, on entering, sat down where he pleased. Only for 
the Reader was a distinct place allotted. One night Goethe read 
them the genealogy of Cagliostro, which he had brought from Italy ; 
another night he gave them a lecture on Colours ; Herder lectured 
on Immortality ; Bertuch on Chinese Colours and English Gardens; 
Bo^tiger on the Vases of the Ancients ; Hufeland on his favourite 
theme of Longevity ; and Bode read fragments of his translation of 
Montaigne. When the reading was over, they all approached a 
large table in the middle of the room, on which lay some engravings 
or some novelty of interest, and friendly discussion began. The 
absence of etiquette made these reunions delightful. 

The mention of Cagliostro in the preceding paragraph recalls 
Goethe’s comedy, Der Gross Kophta , in which he dramatised the 
story of the Diamond Necklace. It had originally been arranged as 
an # opera ; Reichardt was to have composed the music ; and if the 
readef happens to have waded through this dull comedy, he will 
regret that it was not made an opera, or anything else except what 
it is. One is really distressed to find such productions among the 
writings of so great a genius, and exasperated to find critics lavish 
in their praise of a work which their supersubtie ingenuity cannot 
rescue from universal neglect. I will not occupy space with an 
analysis of it. 

Afid now he was to be torn from his quiet studies to follow the 
fortum§a.oL jj^raq^^camp. The King Duke 

* of Rninswiok at the head of a large army invaded France, to restore 
Louis XVirto his throne, and save legitimacy from the sacnle^ous 
hands 'o'f Sansciilottism. France, it was said, groaned under the 
tyranny of factions, and yearned for deliverance. The emigrants 
-made it clear as day that the allies would be welcomed by the whole 
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nation ; and the German rulers willingly lent their arms to the sup- 
port of legitimacy. Karl August, passionately fond of the army, 
received the command of a Prussian regiment. And Goethe, pas- 
sionately fond oJHSarl August, followed him into the field, n But he 
followed thel)uke— he had no sympathy with the Pause. Indeed* 
he Ijad no strong feeling either "way. Le gitim acy was no pass ion 
with him ; still less was Republicanism. Without interest in pass- 
ing,, politics, profoundly convinced that al l sa lvation could pnly 
come through inward culture, and dreading disturbances mainly 
because they rendered culture impossible, he was emphatically the 
M Child of Peace,” and could at no period of liis life be brought to 
sympathise with great struggles. He disliked the Revolution as he 
disliked the Reformation, because they both thwarted the peaceful 
progress of development : * 


Franzthum drangt in diesen vervrorrenen Tagon wio ehmals 
Lutherthum eu gethan, ruliige li^dung zuruck. 


That philosophers and patriots should thunder against such a doc- 
trine, refute its arguments, and proclaim its dangers, is reasonable 
enough ; but how strangely unreasonable in philosophers and patriots 
to thunder against Goethe, because he, holding this doctrine, wrote 
an<T1acte3 in its spirit! We do not need this example to teach us 
h o\V^men“trah sfer their hatred of opinions to the holders of the hated 
opinions, otherwise we might wonder at the insensate howl which 
has been raised against the greatest glory of the German name, be- 
cause he did not share the*~opinions of the howlers ; opinions, too, 
which they for the most part would not have held, had they not been j 
instructed by the events which have since given approbation to? what 
then seemed madness. 

It was not in Goethe’s nature to be much moved by events, to be 
deeply interested in the passing troubles of external life. A medi- 
tative mind like his naturally "sought in the eteraal principles of 
Mature the stimulus and the food, which other minds sought in 
passing events of the day. A poet and a philosopher is bound to 
be interested in the great questions of poetry and philosophy^ but 
to rail at him for not also taking part in polities, is as irrational as to 
rail at a Prime Minister because he cares not two pins for Greek 
Art, and has no views on the transmutation of species. It is sale U 
and very foolishly said, that Goethe turned from politics to art mm 
science, because politics disturbed him, and bec ause he was too seld sf^ 
to interest himself in the affairs of others. But this accusation is on 
a par with thoi^ungenerous accusations which declare heterodoxy to 
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profligacy: as if doubts proceeded only from |isso- 
''fatbits* How unselfish Goethe was, those best know who know 
him best; it would be well if we could say so much of many who 
devote themselves to patriotic schemes. Patriotism may be quite as 
, selfish as Science or Art, even when it is a devout conviction ; nor is 
... it likely to be less selfish when, as so often happens, patriotism is 
only an uneasy pauperism. 

That Groethe sincerely desired th e good of mankin d, and that he 
laboured for it in his way with a perseverance few have equalled, is 
surely enough to absolve him from the charge of selfishness because 
# his labours did not take the special direction of politics. What 
hi# opinions were is one thing, another thing his conduct. Jean 
Paul says , 64 he was more far-sighted than the rest of the world, for 
jjittihe beginning of the French Revolution he despised the patriots 
|as much as he did at the end.” I do not detect any feeling so deep 
as contempt, either late or early; but it is certain that while Klop- 
Stock and others were madly enthusiastic at the opening of this 
terrible drama, they were as madly fanatical against it before its 
cWse ; whereas Goethe seems to have held pretty much the same 
opinion throughout. 

There were three principles promulgated by the Republicans, 
which to him were profound absurdities. The first was the doc- 
trine of equality ; not simply of equality in the eye of the law (that 
he accepted), but of absolute equality. His study of Nature, no less 
than his study of men^ led him, as it could not but lead him, to 
the conviction that each Individual is perfect in itself, and in so 
far equals the highest ; but that no one Individual is exactly like 
another. 

Gleieh sei keiner clem Andern ; doch gleieh sei Jedcr.dem Hoihsfcen. 

Wie<daB zu mnchen ? ce eei Jedcr voUendot in eich. 

The second revolutionary principle was the doctrine o f gover nment 
by the people. He l^Reved in no such governmental power. Even 
" vmen you kill the King, he says, you do not know how to rule in 
his place. 

Sie gdnnten Ciisar’n das Reich nicht, 

Und wusst en's nicht zu regieren. 

He pointed to the fate of France “ as a lesson both to governors and 
the governed, but more even for the latter than the former. The 
risers were destroyed, but who was there to protect the Many against 
th^ Many? The Mfib-became the Tyrant.” 
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‘ ^ Frankreichs traurig Geechick, die Grossen mogea’s bedenken j s 

• Aber bedenken ffirwahr solien es Kleine ooch mehr. 

Grosse gingen zn Grande : doch war beschiitste die Mange 

& Gegen die Mange ? Da war 1£enge der Mange Tyrann. 

What wonder then if he felt repulsion to all the “ Apostles of Free- 
dom,” when on close scrutiny he found they all sought nothing but 
licence ? 

Alls FroiheitB-Apostel, sie waren mir imraer zuwider, 

Willkiir suchte doch nur Jeder am Eude fur aich. 

The third revolutionary principle was, that political freedom is ne- 
cessar y to ma n. In the early days of authorship he had already 
spoken his conviction that such freedom was by no means necessary. 
In Egmont it reappears ; and through life we find him insisting on 
the fact that no man can be free ; the only freedom necessary is that 
which “ehableir^acIi~lo go about his business in security, id "Tear 
hoi!se~and children, to move unconstrained in his small circle. (It 
do'SS hor'seem” to "occur to him that even this freedom is impossible! 
without political freedom. It does not occur to him that police- 1 
regulations affect the individual, and governmental regulations affect I 
the nation, y 

But while he was thus fundamentally opposed to the principles 
the Revolution, and the government of the Many, it is equally clear 
that he had no sympathy with the Royalists ; that he absolved nei- 
ther tEeirpoIi^ nor their acts. The madness of the Terrorists was 
to him no excuse for the duplicity of the Royalists. “No, you are 
not right. No, you must hot deceive the Mob, because the Mob is 
§ wild and foolish. Wild and foolish are all Mobs which have been 
duped. Be only upright with them, and you will gradually train 
them to be men.” 

* V 

Sage, thun wir nicht recht ? Wir miinsen den Pdbel betriigen. 

Sieh' nur, wie ungenchickt, sieh’ nur, wie wild t>r sich zeigt! — 

Ungesckickt und wild Hind alle rohen Botrognen ; 

Seid nur redlich % und so fiihrt ibn zum Menschlichen an, 

• 

Nor was all the wild oratory so irrational in his eyes as the Royalists 
proclaimed it. 44 These street orators seem to me also mad ; but a 
nladman will speak wisdom in freedom, when in slavery wisdom is 
dumb.” 

* He was of Dr. Johnson’s opinion *. “ Sir, I would not give a guinea to live under 
one fbrm of government rather than another. It is of no lament to the happiness of an 
individual. Sir, the danger of the abuse of power is nothing to a private man, ’What 

t Frenchman is prevented from passing his life as he please*?" Boswkix, chap. ravi. 

. Ho one thinks this opinion a proof of Johnson 1 * heartless egfism. 
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Mir atieh echelnen sie toll ; doch redet ein Toller 

• Wei tie Spr&che, wenn, ach ! Weisbeit im Sclaven versfcummfc. 

Eckermann he said: “A revolution is always the fault of the 
\ government, never of the people.” 

I might extend these remarks by showing how such political prin- 
ciples naturally grew up in his course of his education, and how he, 

* in the forty-third year of his age, was not likely to become an apostle 
of Freedom, or to become deeply interested in political disturbances, 
especially at this period when he had completely emerged irom 
the rebellious strivings of his youth, and had settled the aims of 
manhood. But enough has been said to show what his position 
truly was ; and the reader who will not accept it with that impar- 
tiality which it claims, will certainly not accept it more readily, 
because he is told its origin and growth. The American who 
despises the Negro because he is black, will not despise him less on 
learning that the blackness is nothing but a peculiar modification of 
the pigment in the skin. 

Goethe has himself written a diary of the “ Campaign in France/’* 
and if I had any belief in the readers following the advice, I would 
advise him to read that work, and save some pages of this volume. 
In well-grounded suspicion that he will do nothing of the kind, I 
select a few details of interest, and string them on a thread of 
narrative. 

The Allies entered France, believing the campaign would be a 
I mere promenade. Longwy they were assured would soon surrender ; 
land the people receive them with open arms. Longwy did sur- 
render; but the people, so far from showing any disposition to wel- 
come them, everywhere manifested the most determined resistance. 
The following passage will let us pretty clearly into the secret of 
Goethe’s views. 64 Tims did the Prussians, Austrians, and a portiofi of 
the French, come to carry on their warlike operations on the French 
soil. By whose power and authority did they this ? They might 
have done it in their own name. War had been partly declared 
against them — their league was no secret ; but another pretext was 
invented. They took the field in the name of Louis XVI. : they 
exacted nothing, but they borrowed compulsorily. Born had been 
■ printed, which the commander signed; but whoever bad them in 
his possession filled them up at his pleasure, according to circum- 
stances, and Louis XVI. was to pay. Perhaps, after the manifesto, 
nothing had so^ much exasperated the people against the monarchy 

* It ha* been translated by Mr. Kobert Farie. The extracts which follow are fro m 
this translation. 
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as did this treatment, I was myself present at a scene which I 
remember as a most tragic one. Several shepherds, who had suc- 
ceeded in uniting their flocks, in order to conceal them for safety in 
the forests or other retired places, being seized by some active 
patrols and brought to the army, were at first well received and 
kindly treated. They were asked who were the different proprietors : 
the flocks were separated and counted. Anxiety and fear, but still 
with some hope, fluctuated in the countenances of the worthy 
people. But when this mode of proceeding ended in the division of 
the flocks among the regiments and companies, whilst on the other 
hand, the pieces of paper drawn on Louis XVI. were handed ovei 
quite civilly to their proprietors, and their woolly favourites were 
slaughtered at their feet by the impatient and hungry soldiers, I con- 
fess that my eyes and my soul have seldom witnessed a more cruel 
spectacle, and more profound manly suffering in all its gradations, 
The Greek tragedies alone have anything so purely, deeply pathetic.” 

Throughout these pages he is seen interesting himself in men, in 
science, in nature, but not at all in the cause of the Ivan Soldiers 
fishing attract him to their side, and he is in ecstacies with the 
optical phenomena observed in the water. The bombardment ofv 
Verdun begins, and he enters a battery which is hard at work, but] 
is driven out by the intolerable roar of the cannon ; on his way out 
he meets the Prince Keuss. “ We walked up and down behind some 
vineyard walls, protected by them from the cannon balls. After 
talking about sundry political matters, by which we only got en- 
tangled in a labyrinth of hopes and cares, the Prince asked me what 
I was occupied with at present, and was much surprised when, instead 
of speaking of tragedies and novels, excited by the phenomenon of 
to-day, I began to speak with great animation of the doctrine of 
colours.” He has been reproached for this “ indifference,” anil By 
men who extol Archimedes for having prosecuted his studies during 
the siege of Syracuse. It was as natural for Goethe to have his 
mind occupied with a curious phenomenon amid the roar of cannoi^ 
as it was for the soldiers to sing lil>ertine songs when marching to 
death. The camp too afforded him, with its opportunities for 
patience, some good opportunities for observing mankind. He 
notices the injurious influence of war upon the mind : “ You artf . 
daring and destructive one day, and humane and creative the next ; 
you accustom yourselves to phrases adapted to excite and keep alive 
hope in the midst of the most desperate circumstances ; by this means 
a kind of hypocrisy is produced of an unusual character, and is dis- 
tinguished from the priestly and courtly kind.” 
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V*, Alter detailteg some of the miseries of the campaigning life, he 
is he whose bosom is filled with a higher passion. 
Ube colour phenomena observed at the spring never for a moment 
left the. I thought it over and over again, that I might be able to 
make experiments on it. I dictated to Vogel a loose sketch of my 
- theory, and drew the figures afterwards. These papers I still possess 
with all the marks of the rainy weather, as witnesses of the faithful 
study in the dubious path I had entered.” Very characteristic of 
his thirst for knowledge is this daring exposure of himself: “ I bad 
heard much of the cannon fever, and I wanted to know what kind 
of thing it was. Ennui and a spirit which every kind of danger ex- 
cited to daring, nay even to rashness, induced me to ride up quite 
coolly to the outwork of La Lune. This was again occupied by our 
people ; but it presented the wildest aspect. The roofs were shot to 
pieces, the cornshocks scattered about, the bodies of men mortally 
wounded stretched upon them here and there, and occasionally a 
spent cannon-ball fell and rattled among the ruins of the tile-roofs. 
Quite alone, and left to myself, I rode away on the heights to the 
left, and could plainly survey the favourable position of the French ; 
tliey were standing in the form of a semicircle, in the greatest quiet 
and security ; Kellermann, on .the left wing, being the easiest to 
reach .... I had now arrived quite in the region where the balls 
were playing across me : the sound of them is curious enough, as if 
it were composed of the humming of tops, the gurgling of water, 
and the whistling of birds. They were less dangerous by reason of 
the wetness of the ground ; wherever one fell it stuck fast. And 
thus my foolish experimental ride was secured against the danger at 
least of the balls rebounding. In these circumstances, I was soon 
able to remark that something unusual was taking place within me : 
I paid close attention to it, and still the sensation can be described 
only by similitude. It appeared as if you were in some extremely 
hot place, and at the same time quite penetrated by the beat of it, 
to that you feel yourself, as it were, quite one with the element in 
which you are. The eyes lose nothing of their strength or clearness ; 
but it is as if the world had a kind of brown-red tint, which makes the 
situation, as well as the surrounding objects, more impressive. I 
was unable to perceive any agitation of the blood, but everything 
seemed rather to be swallowed up in the glow of which I speak. 
From this, then, it is clear in what sense this condition can be called 
a fever. It is remarkable, however, that the horrible uneasy feeling 
arising from it is produced in us solely through the ears. For the 
cannon thunder, the howling, whistling, crashing of tbe balls through 
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the air, is the real cause of these sensations. After I had ridden 
hack, and wag in perfect security, I remarked with surprise that the 
glow was completely extinguished, and not the slightest feverish 
agitation was left behind. On the whole, this condition is one of the 
least desirable, as indeed among my dear and noble comrades, I found 
scarcely one who expressed a really passionate desire to try it. Thus 
the day had passed away ; the French stood immovable, Kellermann 
having taken also a more advantageous position. Our people were 
withdrawn out of the fire, and it was exactly as if nothing had taken 
place. The greatest consternation was diffused among the army. 
That very morning they had thought of nothing short of spitting -the 
whole of the French and devouring them ; nay, I myself had been 
tempted to take part in this dangerous expedition from the unboun- 
ded confidence I felt in such an army and in the Duke of Brunswick ; 
but now every one went about alone, nobody looked at his neighbour, 
or if it did happen, it was to curse or to swear. Just as night was 
coming on, we had accidentally formed ourselves into a circle, in the 
middle of which the usual fire even could not be kindled: most of them 
were silent, some spoke, and in fact the power of reflection and 
judgment was a wanting to all. At last I was called upon to say what 
I thought of it ; for I had been iti the habit of enlivening and 
amusing the troop with short sayings. This time I said : From this 
place and from this day forth commences a new era in the world’s 
history, and you can all say that you were present at its birth.” 

The night brought rain and wind. They had lain on the ground 
behind a hill which protected them from the cutting wind, when it 
was proposed that they should bury themselves in the earth, covered 
by their cloaks. Holes were dug, and even Karl August himself did 
not refuse this u premature burial.” Goethe wrapped himself in a 
blanket and slept better than Ulysses. In vain a colonel remon- 
strated, and pointed out to them that the French had a battery on 1 
the opposite hill with which they could bury the sleepers in real 
earnest. Sleep and warmth for the present were worth more than 
security against possible danger. 

The defeat at Val my, slight as it was, discouraged the Prussians, 
and exhilarated the French. The Prussians, startled 'at llie cry of 
Vive la nation*, ! with which the Republicans charged them, and find- ’ 
ing themselves on a foreign territory without magazines, stores, or 
any preparations for a great conflict, perceived the mistake they had) 
made, and began to retreat* It was doubtless a great relief to 
Goethe to hear tFat be had not much longer to endure the hardship 
of campaigning. He had no interest in the cause, and he had not 
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^ined, by closer contact with the leaders, a higher opinion of their 
^characters. u Although I had already found among the diplomatic 
corps some genuine and valuable friends, I could not refrain, so often 
as I saw them in the midst of these great' movements, from making 
some odd comparisons which forced themselves irresistibly upon my 
mind : they appeared to me as so many playhouse directors, who 
choose the pieces, distribute the parts, and move about unseen ; 
whilst the actors, doing their best, and well prompted, have to com- 
mit the result of their exertions to fortune and the humour of the 
public.” 

He fell in with a collection of pamphlets, and among them were 
the instructions of the Notables. “ The moderation of the people’s 
demands at this time, the modesty with which they were put forward, 
formed a striking contrast to the violence, insolence, and desperation 
of the present state of things. I read these papers with genuine 
emotion, and took copies of some of them.” 

His return was slow. Meanwhile, the arms of the French seemed 
everywhere victorious. Verdun and Longwy were once more occu- 
pied by the Republicans. On the Rhine, Treves and Mainz had 
capitulated to Custine. Goethe says : 

“In the midst of this misery arid confusion, a. missing letter of 
my mother’s found me, and reminded me, in a strange manner, of 
many , peaceful passages of my youth, and circumstances connected 
with my family and native town. My uncle, the Alderman Textor, 
had died, whose near relationship had excluded me, during his life- 
time, from the honourable and useful post of a Frankfort councillor ; 
and now, in accordance with an established and laudable custom, 
they thought immediately of me, I being pretty far advanced among 
the Frankfort graduates. My mother had been commissioned* to ask 
me whether I would accept the office of councillor if I were chosen 
one of those to be balloted for, and the golden ball should fall to me ? 
Such a question could not, perhaps, have arrived at a more singular 
•time than the present ; I was taken by surprise, and thrown back 
upon myself ; a thousand images started up before me, and prevented 
me from forming any connected conclusion. But as a sick person or 
prisoner forgets for the moment his pains and troubles whilst listen- 
ing to some tale which is related to him, so was I also carried back 
to other spheres and other times. I jbund myself in myjjrand- 
father’s garden, where the espaliers, richly laden with nectarines, 
were wont to tempt the grandson s longing appetite ; and only the 
threat of banishment from this paradise, only the hope of receiving 
from the good old grandfather’s own hand the red-cheeked fruit when 
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ripe, could restrain this longing within reasonable bounds till the 
proper time at length arrived. Then I saw the venerable old man 
busied with his roses, and carefully protecting his hands from the 
thorns with the antiquarian gloves, delivered up as tribute by tax- 
freed cities ; like the noble Laertes,— all but in his longings and his 
sorrows. Afterwards I saw him in his mayor’s robes, with gold 
chain, sitting on the throne-seat under the emperor’s portrait ; then, 
last of all, alas ! in his dotage, for several years in his sick chair ; 
and, finally, in his grave ! On my last journey to Frankfort, I had 
found my uncle in possession of the house, court, and garden ; as a 
worthy son of such a father, he attained, like him, the highest offices 
in the government of this free town. Here, in this intimate family 
circle, in this unchanged old well-known place, these boyhood recol- 
lections were vividly called forth, and brought with new emphasis 
before me. They were united also with other youthful feelings which 
I must not conceal. What citizen of a free city will deny that he has 
been ambitious of, sooner or later, rising to the dignity of councillor, 
alderman, or burgomaster; and has industriously and carefully striven, 
to the best of his ability, to attain to them, or perhaps other less im- 
portant offices ? For the pleasing thought of one day filling some’ 
post in the government is awakened early in the breast of every re- 
publican, and is liveliest and proudest in the soul of a boy. I could 
not, however, abandon myself long to these pleasing dreams of my 
childhood. But, too soon aroused, I surveyed the ominous locality 
which surrounded me, the melancholy circumstances which hemmed 
me in, and, at the same time, the cloudy obscured prospect in the 
direction of my native town. I saw Metz in the hands of the 
French ; Frankfort threatened, if not already taken ; the way to it 
obstructed ; and within those walls, streets, squares, dwellings, the 
friends of my youth, and my relations, already overtaken perhaps by 
the same misfortunes from which I had seen Longwy and Verdun so 
cruelly suffer : who would have dared to rush headlong into the midst 
of such a state of things ? But even in the happiest days of that! 
venerable corporation, it would have been impossible for me to agree! 
to this proposal ; the reasons for which are easily explained. For! 
twelve years I had enjoyed singular good fortune, — the confidence as 
well^'tlie inHuigence of the; Duke of Weimar. This highly-gifted 
and cultivated prince was pleased to approve of my inadequate ser- 
vices, and gave me facilities for developing myself, which would have 
been possible under no other conditions in mynative country. My 
gratitude was boundless, as well as my attachment to his august 
Consort and mother, to his young family, and to a country to which I 
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hadnot been altogether unserviceable. And had I not to think also 
of newly-acquired, highly-cultivated friends, and of so many other 
domestic enjoyments and advantages which had sprung from by 
favourable and* settled position ? ” 

A pleasant surprise was in store for him On his return to Weimar, 
in the shape of the house in the Frauenglan, which the Duke had 
ordered to be rebuilt during his absence. This house, considered a 
palace in those days,* was a very munificent gift. It was not so far 
advanced in the reconstruction but that he could fashion it according 
to his taste ; he arranged the splendid staircase, which was too large 
for the proportions of the house, but was a pleasant reminiscence of 
Italy. 

The passer-by sees, through the windows, the busts of the Olym- 
pian gods, which stand there as symbols of calmness and complete- 
ness. On entering the hall, the eye rests upon two noble casts, in 
niches ; or rests on the plan of Home which decorates the wall, and 
on Meyer’s Aurora , which colours the ceiling. The group of Ilde- 
fonso stands near the door ; and on the threshold, welcome speaks in 
the word “ Salve.” On the first floor we enter the Juno room, so 
called from the colossal bust of Juno which consecrates it; on the 
walls are the Logtjie of Raphael. To the left of this stands the Re- 
ception room; in it is the liarpischord which furnished many a musical 
evening : Hummel and the young Mendelssohn played on it, Catalani 
and Sontag sang to it. Over the doors were Meyer’s mythological 
cartoons ; on the walls a copy of Aldobrandi’s Wedding, with sketches 
of the great masters, and etchings. A large cabinet contained the 
engraving and gems; a side closet the bronze statuettes, lamps and 
vases. On the other side, connected with the Juno room and 
opposite the Reception room, were three small rooms. The first 
contained sketches of Italian masters, and a picture by Angelica 
Kaufmann. The second and third contained various specimens of 
earthenware, and an apparatus to illustrate the Farbenlehre . A 
«. prolongation of the Juno room backwards was the Bust room, with, 
the busts of Schiller, Herder, Jacobi, Voss, Sterne, Byron, etc. To 
this succeeded, a few steps lower, and opening on the trellised stair- 
case leading to the garden, a small room in which he was fond of 
dining with a small party. The garden was tastefully laid out. The 
summer-houses contained bis natural-history collections. 

♦ l pmtune it is to this, and not to the old house, that the DcobbsS Ajcaxm refers 
' when, writing to the Frau Rath, she shy* : M I could my many pleasant things about this 
place, among others that the palace of the Herr Geheimden Bath Goethe, both outwardly 
and inwardly, will be splendidly adorned, and promises to be one uf the most beautiful 
in Weimar.* 1 But this letter is dated October 1782, 
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Blit the sanctuary of the house is the study, library, and bed* 
room* In the rooms just described tKTvintor seeT* tfre ' lukuus of 
Goethe's position as minister and lover of Art, Compared with the 
Weimar standard of that day, these rooms were of palatial magnifi- 
cence; but compared even with the Weimar standard, the rooms into 
which we now enter are of a more than bourgeois simplicity. Pass- 
ing through an ante-chamber, where in cupboards stand his minera- 
logical collections, we enter the study, a low-roofed narrow room, 
somewhat dark, for it is lighted only through two tiny windows, and 
furnished with a simplicity quite touching to behold.* In the centre 
stands a plain oval table of unpolished oak. No arm-chair is to l>e 
seen, no sofa, nothing which speaks of ease. A plain hard chair has 
beside it the basket in which he used to place his handkerchief. 
Against the wall, on the right, is a long pear-tree table, with book- 
shelves, on which stand lexicons and manuals. Here bangs a pin- 
cushion, venerable in dust, with the visiting cards and other trifles, 
which death has made sacred. Here, alsn, a medallion of Napoleon, 
with this circumscription: “Scilicet iinmenso superest ex nomine 
multum." On the side wall, again, a hook-case with some works of 
poets. On the wail to the left is a long desk of soft wood, at wbicli 
he was wont o write. On it lie the original manuscripts of Gbtz 
and the Elegies , and a bust of Napoleon, in milk-white glass, which 
in the light shimmers with blue and flame colour ; hence prized as 
an illustration of the Farbenlehre, A sheet of paper with notes .of 
contemporary history is fastened near the door, and behind this door 
schematic tables of music and geology. The same door leads into a 
bedroom, if bedroom it can be called, which no maid-servant in 
England would accept without a murmur : it is a closet with a win- 
dow. A simple bed, an arm-chair by its side, and a tiny washing- 
table with a small white basin on it, and a sponge, is all the furni- 
ture. To enter this room with any feeling for the greatness and 
goodness of him who slept here, and who here slept his last sleep, 
brings tears into our eyes, and makes the breathing deep. 

From the other side of the study we enter the library; which shoulcf 
rather be called a lumber-room of books. Rough deal shelves hold 
the books, with paper labels on which are written “ philosophy,” 
/‘history," M poetry," etc., to indicate the classification. It was* 
very interesting to look over this collection ; and the English reader 
will imagine the feelings with which I took down a volume of Toy* 
loFs Historic Survey of German Poetry^ sent by Carlyle, and found, 


* I describe it as it now stands, jast as it was on the day of his death. 
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P ifee piece of paper used as a book mark, a bit of Carlyle’s own 
pct^rriting . 4 

Such was Goethe’s house, during the many years of his occupa- 
tion# At the time of which we now write it was of course somewhat 
different. The pleasure of reconstructing it, and the happiness of 
being once more at home with Christiane and his boy, able to pursue 
his studies in peace, were agreeable contrasts with his life in the 
camp. Meyer had returned from Italy, and came to live with him. 
Meyer’s historical knowledge and true friendship made him very 
valuable. Optical studies alternated with discussions upon Art. 

In this year ? 1 7 93^ much was studied, but little produced. The 
comedy of the Burger general was written, that of the Aufgeregten was 
commenced, and the Unterhaltungen der A u sgeioanderten planned. 
More important was the version of Reineclce Fuchs. All these are 
products of the French Revolution. The Burgergeneral is really an 
amusing little piece, setting forth the absurdity of loud-mouthed 
patriotism ; but it has greatly incensed all those who are angry with 
Goethe for not having espoused the cause of the Revolution. It is 
admitted that there was much in the Revolution which was hollow, 
foolish and wicked ; but the Revolution was too serious a thing to 
be treated only with ridicule. I quite agree with this opinion. But 
considering his sentiments and position, it seems to me natural 
that he who neither sympathised with the Revolution, nor absolved 
the Royalists, who could therefore neither write dithyrambs of 
freedom hor cries of indignation, who did not fully appreciate the 
historical importance of the event, and only saw its temporal and 
personal aspect, should have taken to Comedy, and to Comedy alone. 
He did not write invectives ; he did not write satires. He saw the 
comic aspect, and he smiled. As events deepened the shadows of 
the picture, he, too, became more serious. The Aufgeregten^ which 
was never completed, would have given a completer expression to his 
political views. Reinecke Fuchs was commenced as a relief ; it was 
turned to as an 44 unholy World-bible,” wherein the human race ex- 
hibited its unadorned and unfeigned animal nature with marvellous 
humour, in contrast to the bloody exhibition which the Reign of 
Terror then offered as a spectacle to the world. 

He was now, May 1794, once more to join the army which was 
besieging Mainz. The narrative, which is also to be found in Mr. 
Fane’s translation, presents him in no new aspect, and may there- 
fore be passed over with this allusion. The city capitulated on the 
24th of July, and on the 28th of August — his forty-fifth birthday 
— he re-entered Weimar ; to finish Reinecke Fuchs , and to pursue 
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his scientific researches. ** I go home,” he wrote to Jacobi. « There 
I can draw a circle round me, in which nothing can enter, save Level 
and Friendship, Science and Art. I will not complain of the past, 
for I have learnt much that Was valuable.” 

Ex perience is the m ost effective schoolmaster ; although, as Jean 
Paul says, M the school-fees are somewhat heavy.” Goethe was always 
willing to pay the fee!?, if he could but get the instruction. 
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“ Fur mich war es ein nouer Frlihling, in welchem Alles froh neben einander keimte, 
ttttd aus aufgoschlossonen Snmen und Zweigeu hervorging,” 


Dunn Er war unser ! Mag das stolze Worfc 
Den lauten Schmerz gewaltig iibortonen. 

Er mochte sicli bei uns, im sichern Port ; 

Nach wildem Sturm zum Dauernden gewdhnen. 
Indessen schritt sein Geist gewaltig fort * 

Ins Ewige des Wnhren, Outen, Schdnen, 

Und bin ter ihra, im wesenlosen Schoine 
Liig, was uns Alle biindigt, das Gemeine ! 

Goethe, of Schiller. 


CHAPTER I. 

GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 

There are few nobler spectacles than the friendship of two great’ 
men ; and the History of Literature presents nothing comparable 
"To the friendship of Goethe and Schiller. The friendship of Mon- 
taigne and Etienne de la Boetie was, perhaps, more passionate And 
entire ; but it was the union of two kindred natures, which frond the 
first moment discovered their affinity, not the union of two rivals 
incessantly contrasted by partisans, and originally disposed to hold 
aloof from each other. Rivals Goethe and Schiller were, and are; 
natures in many respects directly antagonistic ; chiefs of opposing 
' camps, and brought into brotherly union only by what was highest 
in their natures and their aims. ’ 

To look on these great rivals was to see at once their profound 
, dissimilarity. ^Goethe’s beautiful head had the calm victorious 1 
grandeur of the Greek ideal ; Schiller’s the earnest beauty o! a 
Christian looking towards the Future. The massive brow, and 
large-pupilledeyes, — like those given by Raphael to the infant Christ, 

’ in the matchless Madonna di San Sisto,— the strong and well- 
proportioned features, lined indeed by thought and suffering, y»t , 
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showing that thought and suffering have troubled, but not mn q. 
the strong man, — a certain healthy vigour in the brown skin, and 
an indescribable something which shines out from the face, make 
Goethe" & ftriking contrast to^Schiller, with "Mr ea ge r- e yeyr ^arrow 
broW^l&iisfe' ’ahTIS^^ features lined by thought 

and suffering, and weakened by sickness. The one looks , the other 
to tik$ 4 out Both are majestic ; but one has the majesty of repose, 
tflp other of conflict. Goethe’s frame is massive, imposing; he 
seems snucJTlaller than he is. Schiller’s frame is disproportioned; he 
seems less than he is. Goeth eh olds himself sti ffiy erect; the long- 
necked Schiller u walks like a camel.”* Goethe’s ehe&{T is like 
the torso oF thT^TSeseus ; “Schiller’s is bent, and has lost a lung. 

The impression made by these two remarkable men on a young 
Englishman when he saw them for the first time in 1801 may here 
be cited. Mr. Hen ry Crabb Robinson was taken to visit Goethe by 
Seume. 44 On our entrance he rose, and with a rather cool and dis- 
tant air beckoned us to take seats. As he fixed his beaming eye on 
Seume, who took the lead, I bad his profile before me, and this was the 
case during the whole of our twenty minutes’ stay. He was then about 
fifty-two years of age, and was beginning to be corpulent. He was, 
f think, one of the most oppressively handbome men I ever saw. My 
feeling of awe was heightened by an accident. The last play which 
I had seen in England was 6 Measure for Measure,’ in which one of 
the most remarkable moments was when John Kemble (the Duke), dis- 
guised as a monk, had his hood pulled off by Lucio. On this Kemble, 
with an expression of wonderful dignity, ascended the throne and 
delivered judgment on the wrongdoers. Goethe sat in precisely 
the samejjtti txide, and I had precisely the same side-view of his' face. 
My companion talked about his youth of adversity and strange 
adventures. Goethe smiled, with, as I thought, the benignity of con- 
descension. When we were dismissed, and I was in the open air, J» 
felt as if a weight were removed from my breast, and exclaimed 
4 Gott sei dank !’ . . . Schiller had a wild expression and a sickly 
look ; and his manners were those of one who is not at his ease. 
There was in him a mixture of the wildness of genius and the* 
awkwardness of a student. His features were large and irregular.”f 


*• This picturesque phrase was uttered by Ttrck, the sculptor, to JUcch, from whom 
I heard It. Xiet me add that Scmhutn'a brow is called in the text “ nurrow,” in defiance 
of Daxxecxs&V bust, with which 1 compared Schiller's skull, and found that fcbo sculptor, 
m usual, had grossly departed from truth in his desire to idealise. Artists always believe 
they know better than Xatare. 

t ZMory, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Hofamon, 1660, I. 11% 
and 1 14, The seme work contains many other notices of Goethe and the celebrities at 
mimarandW 
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difference is traceable in details. 4 * An aMpint was 
beneficial to Schiller acted on me like poison,” Goethe said to 
EekeWam*' a l called on him one day, and as I did ndt find him 
at home, I seated myself at his writing-table to note down various 
matters. I had not been seated long, before I felt a strange indis- 
position steal over me, which gradually increased, until at last I 
nearly fainted. At first I did not know to what cause I should 
ascribe this wretched and to me unusual state, until I discovered 
that a dreadful odour issued from a drawer near me. When I opened 
it, I found to my astonishment that it was full jof jrotten app les. 
I immediately went to the window and inhaled the fresE air, by 
which I was instantly restored. Meanwhile his wife came in, and 
told me that the drawer was always filled with rotten apples, because 
the scent was beneficial to Schiller, and he could not live or work 
without it.” 

As another and not unimportant detail, characterising the healthy 
and unhealthy practice of literature, it may be added that Goethe 
wrote in the freshness of morning, entirely free from stimulus; 
vSchiller worked in the feverish hours of night, stimulating his 
languid brain with coffee and champagne. 

In comparing one to a Greek ideal, the other to a Christian ideal, 
it has already been implied that one was the representative of 
Realism, the other of Idealism. Goethe has himself indicated the 
capital distinction between them : Schiller was animated with the 
idea of Free dom ; Goethe, on the contrary, was animated with the 
idea of Nature. This distinction runs through their works: Schiller, 
always pining for something greater than Nature, wishing to make 
men Demigods; Goethe always striving to let Nature have free 
development, and produce the highest form of Humanity. The 
Fall of Man was to Schiller the happiest of all events, because 
thereby men fell away from pure instinct into conscious freedom ; 
With this sense of freedom came the possibility of Morality. To 
Goethe this seemed paying a price for Morality which Was higher 
than Morality was worth \ he preferred the ideal pf a condition 
whereifc Morality was unnecessary. Much as he might prise a good 
police, he prized still more a society in which a police would never 
be needed. ^ 

But while the contrast between these two is the fcontrast of real 


and ideal, of objective and subjective tendencies, apparent when we 
consider the men in their totality, this is only true bf theai relatively 
to each other. To speak of Goethe as & Realist, puije mid simple, is 
erroneous; and to speak of Schiller as an Idealist, pureand simply 
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k not less so, Gervinus strikingly remarks that, compared .with 
Nicolai or Lich ten berg, Goethe appears as an Idealist; compared 
with Kant and his followers, Schiller appears as a Realist. If 
Schiller, in comparison with Goethe, must be called a self-conscious 
poet, in comparison with the Romanticists he is naw& and instinc- 
tive. Indeed all such classifications are necessarily imperfect, and 
most only be used as artifices of language, by which certain general 
and predominant characteristics may be briefly indicated. Goethe 
and Schiller were certainly different natures ; but had they been so 
fundamentally opposed, as it is the fashion to consider them, they 
could never have become so intimately united* They were opposite 
and allied, with somewhat of the same differences and resemblances 
as are traceable in the Greek and Roman Mars* In the Greek 
Mythology the God of War had not the prominent place he attained 
in Rome; and the Greek sculptors* when they represented him, 

1 represented him as the victor returning, after conflict, to repose : 
holding in his hand the olive branch, while* at his feet sate Eros. 
The Roman sculptors, or those who worked for Rome, represented 
Mars as the God of War in all his terrors, in. the very act of leading 
on to victory. But different as these two* conceptions were, they 
were both conceptions of the God of War ; Goethe may be likened 
to the one, and Schiller to the other : both were kindred spirits 
united by a common purpose. 

Having touched upon the points of contrast, it will now be needful 
to say a word on those points of j^esembtance which served as the 
basis of their union. It wflTbe unnecessary to instance the obvious 
points which two such poets must have had in common ; the men- 
tion of some less obvious will suffice for our present purpose. 
They were both profoundly convinced that Art^ was no lu xury of 
leisure, no mere amusement to charm {he idle, or relax the care- 
wornY but & mighty influence, serious in its aims, although pie# 
surableinits means; a sister of, Religion, by whose aid^the great 
world-scheme was wrought into reality. This was with them no, 
mere sonorous phase. They were thoroughly in earnest. They 
believed that Culture would raise Humanity to its followers ; 
and they, as artists, knew no Culture equal to that of Arfc. It 
was probably a perceptimToF*^ Grim say, 

“ Goethe was the most ideal Idealist the earth has ever borne; ail 
mthetic Idealist.* And hence the origin of the wide-spread error 
t£atf Goethe ^only looked at life as an artist," i*e. cared only fbiv 
human nature inasmuch as it afforded him ipaterials kr Asti a 
* point which will be more fully cammed hereafter. {BooktVL cA.4.) 

c c 2 * 4 . 
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S & phases of their development had been very similar, and had 

f Iwought them to a similar standing-point. Th ey b oth began rebel- 
liously^ they both emerged from titanic lawlessness "15“ passing 
iBoift youth to manhood. In Italy the sight of ancient masterpieces 
completed Goethe’s metamorphosis. Sehiller had to work through 
his in the gloomy North, and under the constant pressure of anxieties. 
He, too, pined for Italy, and thought the climate of Greece would 
make him a poet. But his intense and historical mind found neither 
stimulus nor enjoyment in plastic Art. Noble men and noble deeds 
were the food which nourished his great soul. 66 His poetic purifi- 
cation came from moral ideals ; whereas in Goethe the moral ideal 
came from the artistic.”* Plutarch was hi§ Bible. The ancient 
masterpieces of poetry came to him in this period of his development, 
to lead him gently by the hand onwards to the very point where 
Goethe stood. He read the Greek tragedians in wretched French 
translations, and with such aid laboriously translated the Iphigeneia 
of Euripides. Homer, in Voss’s faithful version, became to him 
what Homer long was to Goethe. And how thoroughly he threw 
himself into the ancient world may be seen in his poem The Gods of 
Greece . Like Goethe, he had found his religious opinions gradually 
separating him more and more from the orthodox Christians ; and, 
like Goethe, he had woven for himself a system out of Spinoza, 
Kant, and the Grecian sages. 

At the time, then, that these two men seemed most opposed to 
each other, and were opposed in feeling, they were gradually drawing 
closer and closer in the very lines of their development, and a firm 
basis was prepared for solid and enduring union. Goethe was five- 
and forty, Schiller five-and-thirty. Goethe had much to give, which 
Schiller gratefully accepted ; and if he. could not in return influence 
the developed mind of his great friend, or add to the vast stores of 
its knowledge and experience, he could give him that which was 
even more valuable, sympathy and impulse . He excited Goethe to 
^work. He 'withdrew him from the engrossing pursuit of science, 
and restored him once more to poetry. He urged him to finish what 
was alq|^y commenced, and not to leave his works all fragments. 
They worked together with the same purpose and with the same 
earnestness, and their union is the most glorious episode in the 
lives of both, and remains as an eternal exemplar of a noble friend- 
ship. 

Of nil the tributes to Schiller’s greatness which an enthusiastic 
people has pronounced, there is nothing perhaps which carries a 
* Gervinus, v* p. 152, 
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greater weight of tenderness and authority than Goethe’s noble 
praise. It is a very curious .fact in the history of Shakspeare, that 
he is not known to have written a single line in praise of any con- 
temporary 7 poetT The fashion of t¥ose days was For ©CdT'poet to 
wile verses in eulogy of has friends ; and the eulogies written by 
' Sbakspeare’s Mends are such as to satisfy even the idolatry of 
admirers in our day* but there exists no eulogy, no single verse, 
from him whose eulogy was more worth having than that of all the 
rest put together.* Had literary gossip, pregnant with literary 
malice, produced the absurd impression that Shakspeare was cold, 
selfish, and self-idolatrous, this curious fact would have been made 
a damning proof. I have so often in these pages used Shakspeare as 
a contrast to Goethe, that it would be wrong not to contrast him 
also on this point. Of all the failings usually attributed to literary 
men, Goethe h ad the least of what could be called jealousy ; of all 
the qualities which sit gracefully on greatness, he had the most of 
magnanimity. *The stream of time will carry down to after ages 
the memory of several whose names will live only in his praise ; and 
the future gtudents of Literary History will have no fact to note of 
Goethe similar to that noted of Shakspeare ; they will see how en- 
thusi astic was h i s ad miration of his rivals, Schiller, Voss, and Herder, 
and how quick he was to perceive the genius of Scott, Byron, 
Beranger and Manzoni. 

BiirT inust quit this attempt to characterise the two rivals, 
and proceed to Barrate their active co-operation in the common 
work. 

While the great world was agitated to its depths by the rapid 
march of the Eevolution, the little world of Weimar pursued the 
even tenor of its way, very much as if nothing concerning the des- 
tinies of mankind were then in action. Because Goethe is^the 
greatest figure in Germany, the eyes of all Germans are turned 
towards him, anxious to see how he bore himself in those days. They 
see him — not moving with the current of ideas, not actively syrnp&r 
timing with events; and they find no better explanation of what 
they see than the brief formula that u he was an Egoist.il If they 
look, however, at his companions and rivals, they will find a similar 
indifference. Wieland, the avowed enemy of all despotism, watf 

* There is. indeed, a couplet in the Pa*$ionate Pilgrim which names Spkwbkr 'wWh 
high praise ; but it ia doubtful whether the PauionaU Pilgrim ia anything hut the 
attempt of a bookseller to palm off on the public a w <m which SstAJtspaaas hew 
wrote ; and it ia certain that SaAltawsAun ia not the author of the sonnet in which 
^ Bmnmm is mentioned, that sonnet having been previously published by a Bicnuap 
"SmiKUx. 'f, 
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frightened by the Reign of Terror into demanding a dictatorship. 

— Hstraaagte as it may appear — was Schiller, — the poet of Freedom, 
the creator of Posa, more favourable to the French than Goethe 
himself. 1 * From the very first he had looked with no favourable 
eye oh the Revolution, and the trial of Louis XVI. produced so 
deep an impression on him, that he commenced an address to the 
National Convention, which was however outrun by rapid events. 
Like Wieland, he saw no hope but in a dictatorship. 

Such being the position of the leading minds, we are not to 
wonder if we find them pursuing their avocations just as if nothing 
were going on in France or elsewhere. Weimar could play no part 
in European politics. The men of Weimar had their part to play 
| in Literature, through which they saw a possible regeneration. 
Believing in the potent efficacy of culture, they devoted themselves 
with patriotism to that. A glance at the condition of German 
Literature will show how patriotism had noble work to do in such 
a cause. 

The Leipsic Fair was a rival to our Minerva Press; Chivalry 
romances, Robber-stories and Spectre-romances, old German super- 
stitions, Augustus Lafontaine’s sentimental family-pictures, and 
Plays of the Sturm und Drang style, swarmed into the sacred places 
of Art, like another invasion of the Goths. On the stage Kotzebue 
was king. The Stranger was filling every theatre, and moving the 
sensibilities of a too readily-moved pit. Klopstock was becoming 
more and mere oracular, less and less poetical. Jean Paul indeed 
gave signs of power and originality ; but except Goethe and Schiller, 
\ oss, who had written his Luwe and translated Homer , alone seemed 
likely to form the chief of a school of which the nation might be 
proud. 

# It was in this state of things that Schiller conceived the plan of a 
^periodical — Die Horen , — memorable in many ways to all students of 

German Literature. Goethe, Herder, Kant, Fichte, the Humboldts, 
ftQopstock, Jacobi, Engel, Meyer, Garve, Matthisson, and others, 
were to form a phalanx whose irresistible might should speedily 

* The Republic bed honoured him in a singular way. The Assemble Legislative of 
.1702, on the proposition of Gtjadkt. had decreed that the title of French Citizen should 
' be conferred on seventeen celebrated strangers, among whom were the names of Wiujuu- 
FOHCU, WasHiiTOTcm, Kosciusko, Camte, Klopstock, and Axachabsis Clootz, “orator of 
mankind” A member proposed to add the name of Schjllkr, the author of Lee Brigand#, a 
drama then being performed. The name became Gilleb in the proces verbal, which was 
transformed into Qnx% jmbHciste alhmand, in the Bulletin de$ Lou ; and thus it appears 
m the diploma signed by Dantou and Boland, dated September 6, 1782. now preserved in 
the Library at Weimar. 
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givethem possession of the land* “ The more the n arrow interes ts 
of the presen t,” says Schiller, in the announcement of this work, 
u keep the minds of men on the stretch, and subjugate while they 
narrow, the more imperious is the need to free th£m through 
the higher universal interest in that which is purely human, and 
removed beyond the influences of time, and thus once more to 
reunite the divided political world under the banner of Truth andi 
Beauty*” 

Such was the undertaking which formed the first link in the 
friendship of Goethe and Schiller. How they stood towards each 
other has been seen in the seventh chapter of the preceding Book. 
One day, in May 1794, they met, coming from a lecture given by 
Batsch at the Natural History Society in Jena; in talking over the 
matter, Goethe, with pleased surprise, heard Schiller criticise the 
fragmentary Method which teachers of Science uniformly adopted. 
When they arrived at Schiller’s house, Goethe went in with him, 
expounding the theory of Metamorphoses with great warmth. 
Taking up a pen he made a rapid sketch of the typical plant. 
Schiller listened With great attention, seizing each point clearly and 
rapidly, but shaking his head at last, and saying : “ This is not an* 
observation, it is an Idea.” Goethe adds : “ My surprise was painful, 
for these words clearly indicated the point which separated us. The 
opinions he had expressed in his essay on Anmuth und Wiirde 
recurred to me, and my old repulsion was nearly revived. But I 
mastered myself, and answered that I was delighted to find I had 
Ideas without knowing it, and to be able to contemplate them with 
my own eyes.” There can be no question of Schiller having been in 
the right, though perhaps both he and Goethe assigned an exclu- ; ; 
sively subjective meaning to the phrase. The typical plant, Goethe 
knew very well, was not to be found in nature ; but he thought it 
was reveaM in pla nts.* Because he arrived at the belief in a type 
throtigh direct observation and comparison, and not through d priori 
deduction ; he maintained that this type was a perception (Afy~ 
sehauung), not an idea. Probably Schiller was more impressed with 
the metaphysical nature of the conception than with the physical 
evidence on which it had been formed. The chasm between them 
was indeed both broad and deep ; and Goethe truly says i u It wa« 
in a conflict between the Object and the Subject, the greatest and 

* Goethe, 'speaking of his labour® in another department, say« t “I endeavoured to 
dud the Primitive Animal (Urthier), in other word®, the Conception, the Idea of an 
Animal” Werke, xxxvi., p, U. 
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'W0) i^teminabl© of all conflicts, that began our friendship, which 
wa& eternal.” £ beginning had been made. SchiUei’ s wife, for 
whom Goethe had a strong regard, managed to bring them toge ther : 
and the proposed journal, Die Horen , brought their activities and 
sympathies into friendly union. Rapid was the growth of this friend- 
ship, and on both sides beneficial. Schiller paid a fortnight’s visit 
at Weimar ; Goethe was frequently in Jena. They found that they 
agreed not only on subjects, but also on the mode of looking at 
them. “ It will cost me a long time to unravel all the ideas you 
have awakened in me,” writes Schiller, u but I hope none will be 
lost.” 

Regretting that he could not give the novel Wilhelm Meister for 
the Horen , having already promised* it t g a publisher, Goethe never- 
theless sends Schiller the manuscript from the third book onwards, 
and gratefully profits by the friendly criticism with which he reads 
it. He gave him, however, the two Epistles, the Unterhaltungen 
deutscher Ausgewanderten , the Roman Elegies , and the essay on 
Literary Sansculottism . 

The mention of Wilhelm Meister leads us to retrace our steps a 
few months, when the active interest he took in the direction of the 
Weimar Theatre revived his interest in this novel over which he 
had dawdled so many years. He finished it ; but he finished it in 
quite a different spirit from that in which it was commenced, and I 
do not at all feel that Schiller's criticisms really were of advantage 
to it. But of this anon. 

Towards the end of July he went to Dessau, and from thence to 
Dresden, where he strove with Meyer to forget the troubles of the 
time in contemplation of the treasures of Art. 44 All Germany,” he, 
writes to Fritz von Stein, “ is divided into anxious, croaking, or in- 
different men. For myself I find nothing better than to play the 
part of Diogenes, and roll my tub.” He returned, and daily grew 
more and more intimate with Schiller. They began the friendly in- 
terchange of letters, which have since been published in six volumes, 
known to every student. In Goethe's letters to other friends at this 
time, 1795, is noticed an inward contentment, which be rightly, 
attributes to this new influence. “It was a new spring to me,” he 
Bays, “in which all seeds shot up, and gaily blossomed in my 
nature.” Contact with Schiller’s earnest mind and eager ambition 
gave him the stimulus he so long had wanted. He ordinary spurs 
to an author’s activity — the need of m oney or tb e need^ of^ fame — 
gricked him not. He ha3~hbriTe£ff ; of feme he had 

enou^hV aSd there was no nation to be appealed to. But Schiller’s 
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restless striving, and the emulation it excited, acted like magic 
Upon him; and the years of their friendship were for both the 
most productive. In an unpublished letter from Frau von Stein 
to Charlotte von Lengefeld, dated 1795, there is this noticeably » 
sentence : “ I also feel that Goethe is drawing nearer to Schiller, 
for he has appeared to be now a little more aware of my existence. 
He seems to me like one who has been shipwrecked for some years 
on one of the South Sea Islands, and is now beginning to think of 
returning home.” By the shipwreck is of course meant Christian© 
Vulpius ; and by home, the salon of the Frau von Stein. It is 
possible, however, to question these metaphors. 

On the 1st of November another son is born to Goethe. He bids 
Schiller to bring his contribution in the shape of a daughter, that the 
poetic famiTy m an d increased by a marriage. But this 

child only lives a Tewdaysi On the 20th Schiller writes: “We 
have deeply grieved for your loss. You can console yourself with the 
thought that it has come so early, and thus more affects your hopes 
than your love.” Goethe replies: “One knows not whether in 
such cases it is better to let sorrow take its natural course, or to 
repress it by the various aids which culture offers us. If one decides 
upon the latter method, as I always do, one is only strengthened for 
a moment ; and I have observed that nature always asserts her right 
through some other crisis.” 

No other crisis seems to have come in this case. He was active 
in all directions. Gottling, in Jena, had just come forward with the 
discovery that phosphorus burns in nitrogen ; and this drew Goethe’s 
thoughts to Chemistry, which for a time was his recreation. Ana- 
tomy never lost its attraction : and through the snow on bitter morn- 
ings he was seen trudging to Loder’s lectures, with a diligence 
young students might have envied. The Humboldts, especially 
Alexander, with whom he was in active correspondence, kept alive 
his scientific ardour; and it is to their energetic advice that we owe 
the essays on Comparative Anatomy. He was constantly talking t*> 
them on these subjects, eloquently expounding his ideas, which would 
probably never have been put to paper had they not urged him to 
it. True it is that he did not finish his essays ; and only in 1820 
did he print what he had written.* These conversations with the * 
Humboldts embraced a wide field. “ It is not perhaps presumptuous 
to suppose,” he says, “ that many ideas have thence, through tradji- 

* This detail is important, as indeed every question of date must be in science. When 
the Essays were published, the principal ideas had already been brought before the 
world ; when the Essays were written, the ideas were extraoranary novelties. 
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*MU» become the common property of science, and Have blossomed 
successfully, although the gardener who scattered the seeds is never 
named*” * 

Poetical plans were numerous ; some of them were carried into 
execution. A tragedy on the subject of “ Prometheus Unbound” 
was begun, but never continued. . The Hymn to Apollo was trans- 
lated. Alexis und Dora , the Vier Jah.res Zeiten , and several of the 
smaller poems, were written and given to Schiller for the Horen or 
the Mu8en Almanack ; not to mention translations from Madame 
de Stael, and the u Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini.” But the 
product of this time which made the greatest sensation was the 
Xenien. 

It has already been indicated that the state of German Literature 
was anything but brilliant, and that public taste was very low. The 
Horew,* was started to raise that degraded taste by an illustrious 
umon of “ AH the Talents.” It came — was seen — and made no 
conquest. Mediocrity in arms assailed it in numerous journals. 
^Stupidity, against which, as Schiller says, 66 the gods~ themselves are 
powerless,” was not in the least moved. The Horen was a double 
failure, for it failed to pay its expenses, and it failed to excite any 
great admiration in the few who purchased it. Articles by the 
poorest writers were attributed to the greatest. Even Frederick 
Scklegel attributed a story by Caroline von Wolzogen to Goethe. 
The public was puzzled — and somewhat bored. “ All the Talents ” 
have never yet succeeded in producing a successful periodical, and 
there are some good reasons for supposing that they never will. The 
Horen met with the fate of The Liberal , in which Byron, Shelley, 
Leigh Hunt, Moore, Hazlitt and Peacock were engaged. But the 
two great poets who had taken the greatest interest in it were not to 
be ignored with impunity. They resolved on a literary vengeance, 
and their vengeance was the Xenien . 

A small library might be collected of the works called forth by 
-these epigrams ; but for the English reader the topic necessarily has 
but slender interest. He is not likely to exclaim with Boas : “ On 
the 31st of October, 1517, was commenced the Reformation of the 
Church in Germany; in October, 1796, commenced the Reformation 
' of Literature. As Luther published ' Tns ' TEeies ^l^fEemberg, so 
GURSthe and Schiller published their Xenien. No one before had the 
coulee so to confront sacred Dullness, so to lash all Hypocrisy*” 
One sees that some such castigation was needed, by the loud howling 
which was set up from all quarters : but that any important purifica- 
tion of Literature was thereby effected is not so clear; 
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The idea was Goethe’s. It occurred to him while reading the 
Xenia of Martial : and having thrown off a dozen epig rams, he sent 
them to Bchiiler for the Musen Almanack . Schiller was delighted* 
but said there must be a hundred of them, chiefly directe d again st 
the j ournals which had attacked the Horen ; the hundred was soon 
thought too small a number, and it was resolved to have a thousand. 
They were written in the most thorough spirit of collaboration, the 
idea being sometimes given by one, and the form by another ; one 
writing the first verse, and leaving the second to the other. There 
is no accurate separation of their epigrams, giving each to each, 
although critics have made an approximative selection ; and Maltzahn 
has recently aided this by collation of the original manuscripts. • 

The sensation was tremendous. All the bad writers in the king- 
dom, and they were an army, felt themselves personally aggrieved. 
The pietists and sentimentalists were ridiculed; the pedants and| 
pedagogues were lashed. So many persons and so many opinions 
were scarified, that no wonder if the public ear was startled at the 
shrieks of pain. Counterblasts were soon heard, and the Xenien A 
Sturm will remain as a curious episode of the war of the u many * 
foolish heads against the two wise ones.” u It is amusing,” writes 
Goethe to Schiller, u to see what lias really irritated these fellows, 
what they believe will irritate us, how empty and low is their con- 
ception of others, how they aim their arrows merely at the outworks, 
and how little they dream of the inaccessible citadel inhabited by 
men who are in earnest.” The sensation produced by the Dunciad 
and by the English Bards and Scotch Revie'wers was mild compared 
with the sensation produced by the Xenicn ; although the wit and 
sarcasm of the Xenien are as milk and water compared with the vitriol 
of the Dunciad and the English Bards . 

Read by no stronger light than that which the appreciation of wit 
as wit throws on these epigrams, and not by the strong light of per- 
sonal indignity, or personal malice, the Xenien will appear very weak 
productions, and the sensation they excited must appear somewhat# 
absurd. But a similar disappointment meets the modem reader of 
the AntirJacobwu We know that its pages were the terror of 
enemies, the malicious joy of friends. We know that it was long 
held as a repertory of English wit, and the a Days of the Anti-, Jacobin* * 
ate mentioned by Englishmen as the days of the Xenien are by Ger- 
mans. Yet now that the personal spice is removed, we read both of 
them with a feeling of wonder at their enormous influence. In the 
Xenien there are a few epigrams which still titillate the palate, for 
they have the salt of wit in their lines. There fare many also which 
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, have no pretension to wit, but are admirable expressions of critical 
canons and philosophic ideas. If good taster could not be created 
by attacks on bad taste, there was at any rate some hope that such 
a castigation would make certain places sore ; and in this sense the 
Xenien did good service. 

The publication of Wilhelm Meiater falls within this period, and 
we may now proceed to examine it as a work of art. 


WILHELM MEISTER. 


■* 



CHAPTER II. 

WILHELM MEISTER. 

A Fre^chma^ juxJEnglishman, and a German were commissioned, 
it is said, to give the world the benefit of their views on that interest- 
ing animal th e Came l. Away went the Frenchman to the Jardin 
des Plantes , spent an hour there in rapid investigation, returned and 
wrote a feuilleton , in which there was no phrase the Academy could 
blame, but also no phrase which added to the general knowledge. 
He was perfectly satisfied, however, and said, Le voila , le ckameau ! 
The Englishman packed up his tea-caddy and a magazine of 
comforts ; pitched his tent in the East ; remained there two years 
studying the Camel in its habits ; and returned with a thick volume 
of facts, arranged without order, expounded without philosophy, but 
serving as valuable materials for all who came after him. The Ger- 
man, despising the frivolity of the Frenchman, and the unphilosophic 
matter-of-factness of the Englishman, retired to his study, there to 
construct the Idea of a Camel from out of the depths of his Moral 
Consciousness . And he is still at it. 

With this myth the reader is introduced into the very heart of 
that species of criticism which, flourishing in G ermany, is also admired 
in some English circles, under the guise of Philosophical Criticism, 
and which has been exercised upon Wilhelm Meister almost as 
mercilessly as upon Faust 

My readers, it is hoped, will not generalise this remark so as to 
include within it all German critics and men of culture : such an ex- 
tension of the remark would be almost as unfair in Germany as in* 
England. There are many excellent critics in Germany, and excel- 
lent judges who are not critics ; it would be too bad if our laughter 
at pedants and pretenders were to extend to these. But ho one ae- # 
quainted with Germany and German literature can fail to recognise 
the wide-spread and pernicious infl uenc e of a m istaken application of 
P hilosophy to Ar t: an application which becomes a tyranny on the 
port of real thinkers, and a hideous absurdity hn the part of tboee 
Who merely echo the jargon of the schools. It $| this criticism which 
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stifled Art in Germany, and ruined many a young artist who 
showed promise. It is a fundamental mistake to translate Art into 
the formulas of' Philosophy, and then christen the translation the 
Philosophy of Art. This kind of critic is never easy until he has 
shifted his ground. He is not content with the work as it presents 
itself. He endeavours to get behind it, beneath it, into the depths 
of the soul which produced it. He is not satisfied with what thp artist 
has given , he wants to know what he meant He guesses at the mean* 
ing ; the more remote the meaning lies on the wandering, tracks of 
thought, the better pleased is he with the discovery ; and he sturdily 
rejects every simple explanation in favour of this exegetical Idea. 
Tims the phantom of Philosophy hovers mistily before Art, conceal- 
ing Art from our eyes. It is true the Idea said to underlie the. work 
was never conceived by any one before, least of all by the Artist ; but 
tKdtia theglory of the critic: he is proud of having plunged into 
the depths. Of all horrors to the German of this school there is no 
hortor like that of the surface — it is more terrible to him than cold 
water. 

Wilhelm Meister has been the occasion of so many ideas con- 
structed out of the depths of moral consciousness, it has been made to 
mean such wondrous (and contradictory) things, that its author must 
have been astonished at his unsuspecting depth. There is some 
obvious symbolism in the latter part, which I have little doubt was 
introduced to flatter the German tendency ; as I have no sort of doubt 
that its introduction has spoiled a masterpiece. The obvious want 
of unity in the work has given free play to the interpreting imagina- 
tion of critics. Hillebrand boldly says that the “ Idea of Wilhelm 
Meister is precisely this — that it has no Idea,” — which does not 
greatly further our comprehension. 

Instead of trying to discover the Idea, let us stand fast by his- 
torical criticism, and see what light may be derived from a consider- 
ation of the origin and progress of the work, which, from first to 
last, occupied him during twenty years. T he first six boo ks — beyond 
all comparison the best and most important — were written before the 
journey to Italy — they were written during the active theatrical 
period when Goethe was manager, poet, and actor. The contents of 
these books point very clearly to his intention of representing in them 
the whole nature, aims, and art of the comed ian ; and in a letter to 
Merck he expressly states that, it is his intention to pourtra vthe 
actor’s l ife. Whether at the same time he meant the actor’s life to 
iS^ymbolical, cannot be positively determined. That may, or may 
not, have been a secondary intention. The primaryintentSon is very 
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elear. Nor had he, at this time, yielded to the seduction of 
attempting the symbolical in Art. He iapg as the birds s ing ; his 
delight was in healthy objective fact ; he had not yet donned the 
robes of an Egyptian priest, or learned to write in hieroglyphs. He 
was seriously interested in acting, and the actor’s art. He thought 
the life of a player a good framework for certain pictures, and he 
chose it. Afterwards, the idea of making these pictures symbolical 
certainly did occur to him, and he concluded the romance upon this 
after-thought. 

Gervinus emphatically records his disbelief of the opinion that 
Goethe originally intended to ma ke Wilhelm unfit for success as a n 
actor ; and I think a careful perusal of th e no vel, even in its present 
state, will convince the reader that Gervinus is right. Instead of 
Wilhelm’s career being represented as the development of a false 
tendency — the obstinate cultivation of an imperfect talent, such as 
was displayed in Goethe’s own case with respect to plastic Art — one 
sees, in spite of some subsequent additions thrown in to modify^the 
work according to an after-thought, that Wilhelm has a true inb orn 
tende ncy, a talent which ripe ns through practice. With the perform- 
ance*o Vffamlet the apogee is reached ; and here endB the first jp lan. 

Goethe, went jto.Jtaly. We have seen the 
changes which came over his views. After a lapse of tenuyears Jbe 
resumes the novel ; and having in that period lived through the ex- 1 
perience of a false tendency — having seen the vanity of cultivating 
an imperfect talent— he (i ljera the plan of his noveL m akes itjym- 
b olical of the erroneous striving of youth towards cul ture : invents 
the cumbrous machinery of a Mysterious Family, whose watchful 
love has guided all his steps, and who have encouraged him in error 
that they might lead him through error unto truth. This is what in 
his old age he declared — in the Tag tend Jahres Hefte, and in his 
letters to Schiller — to have been the plan upon which it was com 
posed. u It sprang,” he says, 46 from a dim feeling of the great 
truth that ^njrftease^ Natuxeiias ^nderedimjtqssi- 

Weto him. All dilettantism and false tendency is of this kind. Yefi 
it is possible that every false step should lead to an inestimable good| 
and some intimation of this is given in Meister.” To Eckermann he 
said: “The work is one of the most incalculable productions; I 
myself can scarcely be said to have the hey to U, People seek a cen- 
tral point, and that is difficult to find ; nor is it even right. I shou!4 
think a rich manifold life brought close to our eyes would be enough 1 
mUsdf without any express tendency , which, after all, is only for the 
intellect* This is pierci&g to the very kernel* The origin of the 
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kymbblilkl matter, however, lies in the demands of the German in- 
Ifeelieet for such food, ^jBut,” be continues, u if anything of the 
kind k insisted upon, it will, perhaps, be found i% the words which 
J%derii&k at the end addresses to the hero, when he says, SThou 
seem’st to me like Saul, the son of Kish, who went out to seek his 
Other’s asses, and found a kingdom/ Keep only to this ; for, in fact, 
the whole work seems to say nothing more than that man, despite 
all his follies and errors, being led by a higher hand, reaches some 
happ y goal at la st/' 

Schiller, who knew only the second plan, objected, and with jus- 
tice, to the disproportionate space allotted to.tJb&^dayers. u It looks 
occasionally,” he wrote, “ as if you were writing for players, whereas 
your purpose is only to write of them. The care you bestow on 
certain little details of this subject and individual excellences pf the 
art, which, although important to the player and manager, are not 
so to the public, give to your representation the false appearance of 
a particular design ; and even one who does not infer such a design, 
might accuse you of being too much under the influence of a private 
preference for these subjects.” If we accept the latter plan, we 
must point out the inartistic composition, which allows five books of 
Introduction, one of disconnected Episode, and only twn.4j£j5ev?lop- 
^ment. This is against all proportion. Yet Frederick Schlegel ex- 
pressly says that the two last books are properly speaking the whole 
work ; the others are but preparations.* 

T he purpo se, or rather purposes, of Wilhelm Meister seem first, 
the rehabilitation of Dramatic Art; and secondly the theory of 
iSducation . The las t two books are full of Educ ation. Very wise 
and pr ofound thoughts are express ed, and these thoughts redeem 
the triviality "of the machineryT ^JBut otherwise these bo oks are 
lamentably inferior to , the_ first six books j p style, in character, in 
I nte rest. On the whole, Wilhelm Meister is, indeed , u anlncalculable 
work.” Several readings have intensified my admiration (which at 
first was tepid), and intensified also my sense of its defects. The 
'beauties are ever new, ever wonderful ; the faults press themselves 

S *ice more sharply than they did at first. 

itory opens with great dramatic vivacity. Mariana and old 
stand before us, sketched with Shakspearian sharpness of 
outline and truth of detail. The whole episode is admirable, if we 
except the lengthy narrative in which Wilhelm details his early pas- 

* Char<tJct«ri*tikm und Kriiikcn, p. 168* Sckleobl’s review is well worth reeding 
an m example of ingenious criticism, and praise artfully presented under the gsuve m 
' analysis. 
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sion for the Mariouneties, which has probably made some readersM 
drowsy as it xnMOTSnana. There is something painftdly trivia! 
fa this long narrative ; and it is an artistic error as a digression* 
The ^contrast between Vilhelm and tbe prosaic Wer ner is fel ici- 
tously touched. But tbe happiest traits are those which show 
Wilfa elm’s want of decision , and incapacity of finishing the work he 
has1>egun ; traits which indicate his peculiar temperament. Indeed 
throughout the novel Wilhelm is not the hero, but a creature of .the 
incidents. He is a mere nose-of-wax. And this is artfully designed, 
Egmont and Goetz are heroes : liviug in stormy times, they remain 
altogether uninfluenced by the times. The poet represents noble 
characters, and he represents them in their strong, clear individuality, 
superior to circumstance. With Wilhelm, he shows how some cha- 
racters change obedient to every external influence. The metamor- 
phoses of Wilhelm would have been impossible with a character jych 
as Egmont. TfinT seems so obvious, that one is surprised to find 
critics objecting to the vacillating character of Wilhelm, as if it Were 
a fault in art. It would be as reasonable to object to the vacillation^ 
of Hamlet. Wilhelm is not only ted with ease from one thing to 
another, but is always oscillating in his views of hi mselfi Even his 
e motions are not persis tent. /He passes from love of the passio nate 
Mariana to an inclination for the coquettish Philina ; from Philina 
to the Co unte ss, whom he immediately forgets for the Amazon ; he is 
about to marry Ther esa, but relinquishes her as soon as he is accepted, 
and offers himself to Natali e.) 

There is in this novel evidence of sufficient humour to have 
made a decidedly humorous writer, had that faculty not been kept 
in abeyance by other faculties. Wilhelm’s unconscious pedantry, and 
his predominant desire to see the drama illustrated in ordinary life, 
and to arrange life into a theatre ; * the Count and his eccentricities ; 
the adventures of the players in the castle where they arrive, and 
find all the urgent necessaries wanting ; tbe costume in which 
Wilhelm decks himself; the whole character of Philina and that o& 
Frederic— .are instances of this humorous power. 

To tell the story of this novel would be too great an injustice to 
it ; the reader has, therefore, it must be presupposed, already some 
acquaintance with it ; in default thereof, let hijn at once make its 
acquaintance.! The narrative being presupposed as known, rtty 
task is easy. I have only to refer to the marvellous art with which} 

t' ■' / ^ 

* See especially Book i., cap. 15, for hie idea of the private life of players, aa if tfcty 
carried off the stage something of their parti on the stage. 

it £H*aa fce«ttte^^ ; '■ / 
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tlie characters unfold themselves. We see them, and see though 
Hremu They are never described, they exhibit themselves, ijrhilin a, 
for example, one of the most bewitching and original creations In 
fiction, whom we know as well as ; if jjhe ha<J^ . 
jilted us, is never once described. Even her person is made present 
touiTJirough the impression it makes on others, not by any direct 
information. We are not told that she was a strange mixture of 
carelessness, generosity, caprice, wilfulness, affectionateness, and 
gaiety ; a lively girl, of French disposition, with the s mallest possi ble 
regard for decorum, but with a true decorum of her own ; snapping 
Jmr fingers at the world, disliking conventions, tediousness, and 
pedantry ; without any ideal aspirations, yet also without any affecta- 
tions; coquetting with all the men, disliked Jby.alL th&jyi>men, 
turning every one round her finger, yet ready to oblige and befriend 
even those who had injured her : we are not told this : but as such 
she lives before us. She is so genuine, and. . so charming, a sinner, 
that 1 we forgive all her trespasses. On the whole, she is the most 
original and most difficult creation in the book. Mi gnon- the great 
poetical creation, was perhaps less difficult to draw, when once con- 
ceived. All the other characters serve, as contra&t&io Phjjina. She 
moves among them and throws them into relief, as they do her. 
The sentimental sickly Aurelia, and the sentimental Madame Melina, 
have an earnestness Pliilina does not comprehend ; but they have 
the faults of their qualities, and she has neither. She has.nqjnore 
of earnestness than a bi^d. With bird-like gaiety and bird- 
like enjoyment of existence 3he chirrups through sunshine and rain. 
One never thinks of demanding morality from her. Morality ? she 
knows it not, nay, has not even a bowing acquaintance with it. 
Nor can she be called immoral. Contrasting her with Mignon, we 
see her in contrast with Innocence, Earnestness, Devotion, and 
vague yearnings for a distant home ; for Philina was never inno cent ; 
she is as quick and clever as a kitten ; she cannot be serious : i£ she 
does not laugh she must yawn or cry ; devoted she cannot be, 
although affectionate ; and for a distant home, how can that trouble 
one who knows how to nestle everywhere ? It is possible to say 
very hard words of Philina ; but, like many a naughty child, she 
diss^s ^yerity .by her grace. 

4^f 3^gnom and , songs, I need say nothing. Painters have 
tried to give ah image of that strange creation which lures the ima- 
ginabion and the heart of every reader ; but she defies the pow er of 
fr t!ie p encil. bearing a mystery 

about with him, which his story at the close finely clears up. He 
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mot omiy adds to the variety of the figure in the novel, but by his 
u nforgetable songs gives a de pth of passion and suffering t o the 
wor k which wouli oth erw^ 

Theielwo^'' ^ rising from the prosaic Tmckgroimtf, sug- 

g est an out-lying world of beauty ; they have the effect of a rainbow 
in the London streets. Serlo, Laertes, the selfish Melina and his 
sentimental wife, are less developed characters, yet drawn with a 
masterly skill. ■ % n 

But when we quit their company — that is, when we quit the 
parts which were written before the journey to Italy, and before the 
plan was altered— we arrive at characters such as Lothario, the 
Abbd, the Doctor, Theresa, and Natalie, and feel that a to tally new 
style is present. We ha ve quitted the fresh air of Nature, and 
entere 3 TtFe phi losopher's study; life is displaced by abst ractions. 
Not only does the in terest of the story seriously fal l off, but the 
handling of the characters is entirely changed. The characters are 
de scribe d • fhpy do, not li ve. The incidents are crowded, have fit tie 
vraisemblance and less interest. The diction has become weak — 
sometimes positively bad. As the men and women are without pas* 
sion, so is the style without colour. Schiller, writing of the first 
book, says : “ The bold poetic passages, which flash up from the 
calm current of the whole, have an excellent effect ; they elevate and 
fill the soul.” But the style of the last two books, with the excep- 
tion of the exquisite Harper’s story, is such that in England the 
novel is almost universally pronounced tedious, in spite of the 
wonderful truth and variety of character, and the beauty of so many 
parts. In these later books the narrative is slow, and carries inci- 
dents trivial and improbable. The Mysterious Family in the Tower 
is an absurd mystification ; without the redeeming interest which 
Mrs. Radcliffe would have thrown into it. With respect to the 
style, it is enough to open at random, and you are tolerably certain 
to alight upon a passage which it is difficult to conceive how an 
artist could have allowed it to pass. The iteration of certain set 
forms of phrase, and the abstractness of the diction, are very notice- 
able. Here is a sentence ! “ Sie konnen aber hieraus die unglau- 

bliche Toleranz jener Manner sehen, dass sie eben auch mich auf 
v meinem Wege gerade deswegen , weil es mein Weg ist, kemeswegs * 
storen.” 

One great peculiarity in this work is that which probably made 
Novalia call in artistic Athe ism.” # Such a phrase is easily utt$red§ 

# « Bach handelt bioss Ton gewohn lichen Bingen, die Katur und der Mretidamtia 
sind g*** Vesgeasen. Be ist eine poetb ; ite bibgerliche und jbiueliehe Gecehlebtt; da* 
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Guilds well, is open to many interpretations, and is therefore sure 
!l4 find echoes. I takeit to mean that in Wilhelm Meist&r there is a 
[complete absence of all moral verdict on the part of the author. 
Characters tread the stage, events pass before our eyes, things are 
done and thoughts are expressed : but no word comes from the 
author respecting the moral bearing of these things. Lifg forg ets 
in activ ity alljmoxal verdict. The good is beneficent, but no one 
praises it ; the bad works evil, but no one anathematises it. It is a 
world in which we see no trace of the preacher, not a glimpse even 
of his surplice. To many readers this absence is like the absence of 
salt at dinner. They feel towards such simple objective delineation 
something of the repugnance felt in Evangelical circles to Miss 
Edgeworth's Tales. It puts them out. Robert Hall confessed that 
reading Miss Edgeworth hindered him for a week in his clerical func- 
tions ; he was completely disturbed by her pictures of a world of 
happy active people without any visible interference of religion — a 
sensible, and on the whole, healthy world, yet without warnings, 
without exhortations, without any apparent terrors concerning the 
state of souls. 

Much has been said about the immorality of WiU^ 
which need not be repeated here. Schiller hits the mark in his 
reply to what Jacobi said on this point : “ The criticism of Jacobi 
has not at all surprised me ; for it is as inevitable that an individual 
like him should be offended by the unsparing truth of your pictures, 
as it is that a mind like yours should give him cause to be so. Jacobi 
is one of those who seek only their own ideas in the representation 
of poets, and prize more what should be .than wkgi, is ; the contest 
therefore begins in first principles. So soon as a man lets me see 
that there is anything in poetical representations that interests him 
more than internal necessity and truth, I give him up. If he could 
show you that the immorality of your picture does not proceed from 
the nature of the subject but from the manner in which you treat it, 
then indeed would you be accountable, not because you had sinned 
against moral laws, but against critical laws.” 

Wilhelm Meister is not a moral story — that is to say, not a story 
written with the express purpose of illustrating some obvious maxim. 
*The consequence is that it is frequently pronounced immoral ; which 
I conceive to be an absurd judgment ; for if it have no express moral 
purpose, guiding and animating all the scenes, neither has it an 
immoral purpose. It may not be written for the edification of 

Wtwderbsro d&rin wild aosdrficklich ale Foesie md Schwarmeret behaadelt. Ktiostr 
lerisctar Afttaisimift isfc dar Grist dea Bachs. 9 JScktjften, il, p. 857. v. 
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virtue 5 assuredly it is not written for the propagation of vice* If 
its authoris nowhere a preacher, he cannot by his sternest critics be 
called a pander. All that can be said is that the Artist has been 
content to paint scenes of lif e, without comment ; and that some of 
these scenes belong to an extensive cISSm? subjects, familiar indeed 
to the ^perience of all but children, yet by general consent not 
much talked of in society. If any reader can be morally injured 
by reading such scenes in this novel rather than in the newspaper, 
yfhis moral constitution is so alarmingly delicate, and so susceptible of 
injury, that he is truly pitiable. Let us hope the world is peopled 
with robuster natures ; a robuster nature need not be alarmed. 

But while asserting Wilhelm Meister to be in no respect a Moral 
Tale, I am bound to declare that deep and healthy moral meaning 
lies in it, pulses through it, speaking in many tones to him who 
hath ears to hear it. As Wordsworth says of Tam o* SJumter, u l 
pity him who cannot perceive that in all this, though there was no 
moral purpose, there is a m oral effect.” What each reader will see 
in it, wiil depend on his insight and experience. Sometimes this 
meaning results from the whole course of the narrative ; such, for 
example, as the influence of life upon Wilhelm in moulding and 
modifying his character, raising it from mere impulse to the sub- 
ordination of reason, from dreaming self-indulgence to practical 
duty, from self-culture to sympathy; but the way this lesson is 
' taught is the artist’s, not the preacher’s way, and therefore may be 
missed by those who wait for the moral to be pointed before they 
are awake to its significance. 

The “ Confessions of a Beautiful Soul,” which occupy the Sixth 
Book,"Tiave, in 'some" clrhlesr what was pronounced the 

corruption of t he ot her books. Stolberg burned all the rest of the 
work, and kept these chapters as a treasure. Curious indeed is the 
picture presented of a quiet mystic, who is at the same time an 
original and strongly marked character ; and the effect of religious 
convictions on life is subtly delineated in the gradual encroachment 
and final predominance of mysticism on the mind of one who seemed 
every way so well fitted for tbe world. Nevertheless, while duly 
appreciating the picture, I regret that it was not published separately, * 
for it interrupts the story in a most inartistic manner, and has really* 
nothing to do With the rest of the work. 

T he criticism on Hamlet^ which Wilhelm makes, still re mains the 
best criticism we have tery artfully ’ 

tifmuBi as irwerTa part of tbe novel ; and Bwenkrantz praieeaits 
infer o d foetinii not only because it illustrates tbe affinity between Hunt* 
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.Jet and Wilhelm, both of whom are reflective, vacillating characters, 
bat because Hamlet is further allied to Wilhelm in making the Play 
a touchstone, whereby to detect the truth, and determine his own 
actions. 

Were space at disposal^ the whole of Schiller’s criticism on this 
work might fitly be given here from his enthusiastic letter ; but I 
must content myself with one extract, which is quite delightful to 
read : “ I account it the most fortunate incident in my existence, that 
I have lived to see the completion of this work ; that it has taken 
place while my faculties ane still capable of improvement ; that I can 
yet draw from this pure spring; and the beautiful relation there is 
between us makes it a kind of religion with me to feel towards what 
is yours as if it were my own, and so to purify and elevate my nature 
that "my mind may be a clear mirror, and that I may thus deserve, in 
a higher sense, the name of your friend. How strongly have I felt 
on this occasion that the Excellent is a power; that by selfish natures 
it can be felt only as a power ; and that only where there is disinter- 
ested love can it be enjoyed. I cannot describe to you how deeply 
the truth, the beautiful vitality, the simple fulness of this work has 
affected me. The excitement into which it has thrown my mind will 
subside when I shall have perfectly mastered it, and that will be an 
important crisis in my being. This excitement is the effect of the 
beautiful, and only the beautiful, and proceeds from the fact that my 
intellect is not yet entirely in accordance with my feelings. I under- 
stand now perfectly what you mean when you say that it is strictly 
the beautiful, the true, that can move you even to tears. Tranquil 
and deep, clear, and yet, like nature, unintelligible, is this work; and 
all, even the most trivial collateral incident, shows the clearness, the 
equanimity of the mind whence it flowed.” 
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CHAPTER til. 

THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL. 

“After the mad challenge of the Xenien” writes Goethe to Schiller, 

44 we must busy ourselves only with great and worthy works of Art, tod 
shame our opponents by the manifestation of our poetical natures in 
forms of the Good and Noble.” This trumpet-sound found Schiller 
alert. The two earnest men went earnestly to work, and produced 
their matchless ballads, and their great poems, Hermann und Doro- 
thea and Wallenstein . The influence of .these men on each other was 
very peculiar. It made Goethe, in contradiction to his native ten- 
dency, speculative and theoretical. It made Schiller, in contradic- 
tion to his. native tendency, realistic. Had it not urged Goethe to 
rapid production, we might have called the influence wholly noxious; 
but seeing what was produced, we pause ere we condemn. 44 You 
have created a new youth for me,” writes Goethe, 44 and once more 
restored me to Poetry, which I had almost entirely given up.” They 
were both much troubled with Philosophy at this epoch. Kant and 
Spinoza occupied Schiller; Kant and scientific theories occupied 
Goethe. They were both, moreover, becoming more and more im- 
bued witti the Rpirit of ancient Art, and were bent on restoring its f 
principles. They were men of genius, and therefore these two false * 
tendencies — the tendency to Reflection, and the tendency to Imita- 
tion — were less hurtful to their works than to the national culture. 
Their genius say^ in_ spite of their errors ; but their errors ,, 

misled the nation. It is remarked by Gervinus, that “ Philosophy 
was restored in the year 1781, and profoundly affected all Germany. 
Let any one draw up a statistical table of our literary productions, 
and he will be amazed at the decadence of Poetry during the last 
fifty years in which Philosophy has been supreme.” Philosophy 
has distorted Poetry, and been the curse of Criticism. It baa 
vitiated German Literature ; and it produced, in combination with 
the tendency to Imitation, that brilliant error known as the Romantic * 
School t f, 

A few words on this much talked-of school may not.be unaccept- 
able. Like its offspring, V£cole MomtTUique, in France, it had a 
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purpose which was good, and a retrograde purpose which was 
fWt* ®oth ifere.' insurgent against narrow criticaLeaiionsf both pro- 
clain^tbo superiority of Mediaeval "Art; both sought, in Catholicism 
j 'and. in Rational Legends, meanings profounder than those current in 
the literature of the day. The desire to get deeper than Life j tself 
, lOd to a disdain of reality and the present. Hence the selection of 
the Middle Ages and the feast as regions for the ideal: they were not 
the Present, and they were not classical ; the classical had already 
been tried, and against it the young Romantic School was everywhere 
in arms. In other respects the German and French schools greatly 
differed. The Schlegels, Tieck, Novalis, and Werner, had no enemy 
to combat in the shape of a severe National Taste, such as opposed 
the tentatives of Victor Hugo, Dumas, and Alfred de Vigny. On 
the contrary, they were supported by a large body of the nation, for 
their theories only carried further certain tendencies which had be- 
come general. Thus in as far as these theories were critical, they 
were little more than jubilations over the victorious campaigns won 
by Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. The Schlegels stood 
upon the battle-field, now silent, and sang a hymn of victory over 
the bodies of the slain. Frederick Schlegel, by many degrees the 
most considerable critic of this school, began his career with an An- 
thology from Lessing’s works: Lessing's Geist; erne Blumenlese seiner 
Ansichten ; he ended it with admiration for Philip the Second and the 
cruel Alva, and with the proclamation that Calderon was a greater 
poet than Shakspeare/ Frederick Schlegel thus represents the whole 
Romantic School from its origin to its close. 

Fichte, Sehelling, Schleiermacher, and Solger are the philosophers 
of this school ; from the two former came the once famous, now 
almost forgotten, principle of “ Irony,” which Hegel * not only re- 
futed as a principle, but showed that the critics themselves made 
no use of it. No one, not even Tieck, attempted to exhibit the 
“irony” of Shakspeare, the god of their idolatry. Among the ser- 
vices rendered by Tieck and A. W. Schlegel, the translation of 
Shakspeare must never be forgotten; for although that translation is 
by no means so accurate as is generally believed, being often sin- 
gularly weak, and sometimes grossly mistaken in its interpretation 
,of the mealling, it is nevertheless a translation which, on the whole, 
has, perhaps, no rival in literature, and has served to make Shak- 
speare as familiar to the Germans as to us. * 

% Jbheir crusade against the French, in their naturalisation of 
Shakspeare, md their furtherance of Herder's efforts towards the 

* JEithttikf l, p. 84-SO. 
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restoration of a Ballad Literature and the taste for Gothic Archi- 
tecture, these Romanticists were with the stream. They also flat* 
tered the national tendencies when they proclaimed “Mythology* 
and Poetry* symbolical Legend and Art, to be one and indivisible,’' * 
whereby it became clear that *a new Beligion, or at any rate a new 
Mythology, was needed, for “ the deepest want and deficiency of all 
modern Art lies in the fact that the artists have no Mythology.” f 
While Fichte, Schelling, and Schleiermacher were tormented with 
the desire to create a new Philosophy and a new Religion, it soon 
became evident that a Mythology was not to be created by pro- 
gramme ; and as a Mythology was indispensable, the Romanticists 
betook themselves to Catholicism, with its saintly Legends and 
saintly Heroes ; some of them, as Tieck and A. W. Schlegel, moved 
by nothing more than poetic enthusiasm and dilettantism ; others, 
as F. Schlegel and Werner, with thorough conviction, accepting 
Catholicism and all its consequences. 

Solger had called Irony the daughter of Mysticism ; and how 
highly these Romanticists prized Mysticism is known to all readers 
of Novalis. To be mystical was to be poetical as well as profound ; 
and critics glorified mediaeval montrosities because of their deep 
spiritualism, which stood in contrast with the pagan materialism of 
Goethe and Schiller. Once commenced, this movement carried whatj 
was true in it rapidly onwards to the confines of nonsense. ^Art 
becana© the handmaid of Religion. The canon was laid down that 
only in the service of Religion had Art ever flourished, — only in 
that service could it flourish : a truth from which strange conclusions 
wei# dra^H. A$ became a propaganda. Fra Angelico and Calderon 
suddenly became idols. Werner was proclaimed a Colossus, by Wack- 
enroder, who wrote his Herzensergiessungen einea Kunstliebenden 
Klosterbruders, with Tieck’s aid, to prove, said Goethe, that because 
some monks were artists, all artists should turn monks. Then it 
was that men looked to Faith for miracles in Art. Devout study 
of the Bible was thought to be the readiest means of rivalling 
Fra Angelico and Van Eyck, and inspiration was sought in a hair-, 
shirt. Catholicism bad a Mythology, therefore painters went over in 
crowds to the Roman Church. Cornelius and Overbeck lent real 
genius to the attempt to revive the dead forms of earljP Christian 
Art, as Goethe and Schiller did to revive the dead forms of Grecian 
Art. Overbeck,, who painted in a cloister, was so thoroughly pene- 
trated by the ascetic spirit, that he refused to 4r%w from the lining 
model, lest it should make his works too ncdunAktic ; for to be 
v F,Schl*q*l : Gesprache Uber Ernie, p. 263. t Ibid, p 2^4/ 
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to. Nature was tantamount to being false to the higher tendencies of 
Spiritualism, Some had too much of the artistic instinct to carry 
their principles into these exaggerations; but others less gifted, 
and more bigoted, carried the principles into every excess, A band 
of these reformers established themselves in Rome, and astonished 
the Catholics quite as much as the Protestants. Cesar Masini, in his 
work Dei Puristi in Pittura , thus describes them u Several young 
men came to Rome from Northern Germany in 1809. They abjured 
Protestantism, adopted the costume of the Middle Ages, and began 
to preach the doctrine that painting had died out with Giotto, and, 
to revive it, a recurrence to the old style was necessary. Under 
such a mask of piety they concealed their nullity. Servile admirers 
of the rudest periods in Art, they declared the pigmies were giants, 
and wanted to bring us back to the dry hard style and barbarous 
imperfection of a BufFalmacco, Calandrino, Paolo Uccello, when 
we had a Raphael, a Titian, and a Correggio.” In spite of their 
exaggerated admiration of the Trecentisti, in spite of a doctrine 
which was fundamentally vicious, the Romanticists made a decided 
revolution, not only in Literature but in Painting, and above all in our 
general estimate of painters. If we now learn to look at the exqui- 
site works of Fra Angelico, Ghirlandajo, and Massaccio with intense 
pleasure, and can even so far divest ourselves of the small pre- 
judices of criticism, as to be deeply interested in Giotto, Gozzoli, or 
Guido da Arezzo, feeling in them the divine artistic faculty which had 
not yet mastered artistic expression, it is to the preaching of the 
Romanticists that we owe this source of noble enjoyment. In poetry 
the Romanticists were failures, but in painting they achieved marked 
success. Whatever may be thought of the German School, it must 
be confessed that before Overbeck, Cornelius, Schadow, Hess, Less- 
ing, Hiibner, Sohn, and Kaulbaeh, the Germans had no painters at 
all 5 and they have in these men painters of very remarkable power. 

To return to Goethe. He was led by Schiller into endless theo- 
retical discussions. They philosophised on the limits of epic and 
dramatic poetry ; read and discussed Aristotle’s Poetics ; discussions 
which resulted in Goethe’s essay, Ueber epische und dramatieche 
Poeeie ; and, as we gather from their correspondence, scarcely ven- 
. tured to take a step until they had seen how Theory justified it. 
Goethe read with enthusiasm Wolfs Prolegomena to Homer, and at 
once 1 ' espoused its principles.* The train of thought thus excited led 

• Later on in life he returned to the old conviction of the unity of Homer. It is to 
ha regretted that in England Wolf’s masterly work is seldom mad, the critics eon* 
tenting themselves with second-hand statements of his views, which fail to do them 
justice. 
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him from the origin of epic songs to the origin of the Hebrew songs, 
and Eichhorn’s Introduction to the Old Testament led him to attempt 
a new explanation of the wanderings of the people of Israel, which 
he subsequently inserted in the notes to the Westostliche Divan . 

Nor was he busy with epical theories only ; he also gave himself 
to the production of epics. Hermann und Dorothea, the most per- % 
feet of his poems, was written at this time. Ackilleis was planned 
and partly executed ; DieJagd was also planned, but left unwritten, 
and subsequently became the prose tale known as Die Novelle . This 
year of 1797 is moreover memorable as the year of ballads, in' 
which he and Schiller, in friendly rivalry, gave Germany lyrical 
masterpieces. His share may be estimated, when we learn that in 
thirye&r were written the Bride of Corinth , the Zauberlehrling , Der 
Gott und die Bajadere , and the Schatzgrdber . In an unpublished 
letter to Kbrner, he writes, 44 You will have learned from Schiller 
that we are now making attempts in the ballad line. His are, as 
you know already, very felicitous. 1 wish that mine may be in some 
sort worthy to stand beside them ; he is, in every sense, more com* 
petent to his species of poetry than I am.’ 1 

In the same year Faust was once more taken up. The Dedication , 
the Prologue in Heaven, and the Intermezzo of Obcron and Titania's 
Marriage were written, li ut while he was in this mood, Hirt came 
to Weimar, and in the lively reminiscences of Italy, and the eager 
discussions of Art which his arrival awakened, all the northern 
phantoms were exorcised by southern magic. He gave up Faust , 
and wrote an essay on the Laokoon. He began once more to pine for 
Italy. Ttis is characteristic of his insatiable hunger for knowledge ; 
he never seemed to have mastered material enough. "Whereas 
Schiller, so much poorer in material, and so much more inclined to 
production, thought this Italian journey would only embarrass him 
with fresh objects ; and urged Meyer to dissuade him from it. He 
did not go; and I think ^chiller’s opinion was correct: at the point 
now reached he had nothing to do*but to give a form to the materials 
he bad accumulated. 

In the July of this year he, for the third time, made a journey into 
Switzerland. In Frankfort he introduced Christiane and her boy 
to his mother, who received them very heartily, and made the few 
days’ stay there very agreeable. It is unnecessary for us to follow him 
on hisjoiupney, which is biographically interesting only in resplet to 
the plan of an epic on Willia m Tell which he conceived, and for 
which he studied the localities. was never executed* He 

handed it over to Schiller for bis drama on that subject, giving him 
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at -tn' same time the idea of the character of Tell, and the studies 
localities, which Schiller managed to employ with a mastery quite 
astonishing to his friend. The same brotherly co -operation is seen 
in the eompoAtim of JVallenstein. It is not true, as was currently 
supposed in Germany, that Goethe wrote any portion of th at work. 
He has told us himself he only wrote two uniippqrta^ JinesT But 
his counsel aided Schiller through every Beene ; and the bringing it 
on the stage was to him like a triumph of his own. 

In the spring of 1798 Schelling’s Philosophy of Nature, and his 
own plans for a History of the Theory of Colours, lured him from 
poetry; bu,t Schiller again brought him back to it. Faust was 
resumed, and the last tragic scenes of the First Part were written. 
In the summer he was much at Jena, with Schiller, consequently 
with poetry. Achilles and Tell, the anciept, and the modern world, 
as Schafer remarks, struggled for priority, but neither obtained it, 
because he was still perplexed in his epic theories. The studies of 
the Iliad had u hunted him through the circle of enthusiasm, hope, 
insight, and despair.” No sooner did he leave Jena than, a 9 he con- 
fessed, he was drawn by another polarity. Accordingly, we see him 
busy with an art-journal, the Propylden . He was also busy with 
the alteration of the Theatre, the boards of which, on the 12th of 
October, 1798, were made for ever memorable by the production of 
Wallenstein's Camp and Prologue . On the 3()th January, 1799, the 
birthday of the Duchess Luise, the Piccolomini was produced ; and, 
on the" 20th of April, Wallenstein's Tod . 

It was in this year that a young advocate, in Edinburgh, put 
forth a translation of Gdtz von Berlichingen , and preluded to a fame 
as great ds Goethe's own ; and it was in the December of this year 
that Karl August’s generosity enabled Schiller to quit Jena, and 
come to .Weimar for the rest of his life, there in uninterrupted in- 
tercourse with Goethe to pursue the plans so dear to both, especially 
in the formation of a national stage. I will take advantage of this 
change to insert a chapter on Hermann und Dorothea , which was 
published in 1^96-7; and I will afterwards group together the 
scattered details of the theatrical management, so as to place them 
before the reader in a continuous narrative. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*. HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. 

The pleasure every <5ne finds in making acquaintance with the 
original stories from which Shakspeare created hfs marvellous plays, 
ig the pleasure of detecting how genius can improve upon the merest 
hint, and how with its own vital forces it converts lifeless material 
into immortal life. This pleasure also carries the conviction that 
there is no lack of subjects for an artist, if be have but the eye to 
see them. It shows us that great poets are not accustomed to cast 
about for subjects worthy of treatment ; on the contrary, the merest 
hint is enough to form the nucleus of a splendid work : a random 
phrase wilt kindle a magnificent conception. 

Very like the material offered by Bandello to Shakspeare is the 
material offered to Goethe by the old narrative* from which he 
created one of the most faultless of modern poems. Herein we learn 
how a rich and important citizen of Altrniihl has in vain tried to per- 
suade his son to marry. The Salzburg emigrants pass through the 
townTim^^ the son finds “ a maiden who pleases him 

right well ; ” he inquires after her family and bringing up, Jtd as all 
he hears is satisfactory, away he hies to his father, declaring that un- 
less this Salzburg maiden be given him, he will remain unmarried 
all his life. The father, aided by the pastor, tries to persuade him 
from such a resolution. But their efforts being vain, the pastor 
advises the father to jjive his consent, which is done. Away goes 
the son to the maiden, and asks her if $be is willing to enter his 
father’s domestic service. She accepts, and is presented to the 
father. But he, ignorant of his son’s ruse, and believing he sees, 
before him thejbetrothed, asks her whether she is fond of his son* 
The maiden thinks they're laughing at her, but on learning tbit 
they are serious in wishing her to belong to the family, declares^, 
herself quite read/, and draws from her bosom a "purse containing#] 
200 ducats, which she bands to her bridegroom as her dowry. 

* Dot lAebthdtige Gera gegen die SaUburgischen 1 'Smyrantm. Da$ tot : kwree mnd 
waMqftige Ereahtung me dieeelben toe far Griiflich Ernes Plautochen Bmfan# Stafa 
<mgekmmm> aufgetummen, und vereorget, aueh woe an md von vifan fareelbm Ghttoe 
g/itmnmd ge&rat warden, Leipzig: 1732. 
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^ . ltd* is the story out of which grew Hermomn und Dorothea. An 
ordinary story, in which the poet alone can see a poem ; what he 
has seen, efery reader of German literature well knows ; and those 
to whom the poem is unknown must he content with the following 
analysis. 

The epoch is changed to that of the French Revol ution* The 
emigrants are driven from hom e by politica l events. The scene is 
on the right side of the Rhine. The streets of a qui^t little village 
are noisy with unaccustomed movement ; every one is crowding to 
see the sad procession of emigrants passing through, in the heat 
and dust of a summer afternoon. Mine Host of the Golden Lion, 
sitting' at his doorway, marvels at such curiosity, but applauds the 
active benevolence of his wife, who has sent their son with linen, 
food and drink, to bestow upon the sufferers, u for to give is the 
duty of those who have.” ^ 

And now are seen returning some of the^ curious. See how dusty 
their shoes, and how their faces are burning ! They cojhe back 
wiping the perspiration from their glowing faces; the old couple 
rejoice at having sat quiet at home, contenting themselves with 
what will be told them of the sight. Sure enough, here comes the 
pastor, and with him the apothecary : seating themselves on the 
wooden bench, they shake the dust off their shoes, and fen their hot 
faces with their handkerchiefs. They narrate what they have seen ; 
and mine host, sighing, hopes his son will overtake the emigrants, 
and give them what has been sent. But the heat suggests to him 
that they should retire into the cool back parlour, and, out of the 
way of the flies, refresh themselves with a bottle of Rbine-wine. 
There, over the wine, mine host expresses his wish to see his son 
married. This is the whole of the first canto ; and yet, slight as t^e 
material is, the wonderful objective treatment gives it substance. 
The fresh air of the country breathes from the verse. ^ 

In the second canto Hermann appears before his father and friends. 
The pastor’/ quick eye detects that he has returned an altered man. 
Hermann narrates how he accomplished his mission. Overtaking 
the emigrants, be fell in with a cast drawn by oxenf wherein lay a 
pttor womqn beside the infant to which # she had just given birth. 
Leading the oxen was a maiden, who camea towards him with the 
calm confidence of a generous soul, and begged ms aid for th#poor 
[woman whom she had just assisted in her travail. Touched with 
[pity, and feeling at once that this maiden was'lhe best person to 
distribute justly the aid he had brought, Hermann gave it aS fft$p 
her hands. Tht|y parted, she gratefully pursuing her fad journey, 
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be thoughtfully returning home. Love has leaped into hia heart, 
and, by the light of his smile, the pastor sees he is an altered man. 

On hearing this tale, the apothecary hugs himself with the conso- 
lation of not having wife and children to make him anxious in these 
anxious times ; 44 the single man escapes the easiest.” But Her- 
mann reproves him, asking, 46 Is it well that a man should f ee l him- 
self alone in joy and sorrow, not understanding how to share these 
joys and sorrbprs ? I never was so willing to marry as to-day ; for 
many a good maiden needs the protection of a husband, and many a 
man needs the, bright consolation of a wife, in the shadow of mis- 
fortune.” Hereupon the father, smiling, exclaims, 44 1 hear you with 
pleasure; such a sensible word you , have seldoiq uttered.” And his 
mother also applauds him, referring to her marriage as an example. 
Memory travels back complacently to the day of her betrothal. It 
was in the midst of misfortune — a fire had destroyed all their pro- 
perty — but m that hour of misfortune their union was decided. The 
father here breaks in, and says the story is true, but evidently wishes 
to warn his son from any imitation of his own venture. With ad- 
mirable art and humour his fatherly anxiety is depicted. He married 
a girl who had nothing when he himself had nothing ; but now, 
when he is old and well to do in the world, this idea of beginning 
life upon no solid foundation of fortune is alarming to him. He 
paints the difficulty of keeping house, the advantages of fortune, 
and concludes with a decisive intimation to Hermann that he expects| 
a rich daughter-in-law to be brought into the house. He indicates 
the daughters of a rich neighbour, and wishes Hermann to select 
one. But Hermann has not only a npw love in his heart, he has an 
old repugnance to these rich neighbours, who mooked bis simplicity 
and ridiculed him because he was not as familiar with the personages 
of an opera as they were. This enrages his father, who upbraids him 
for being a mere peasant without culture, and who angrily declares 
he will hkve fio peasant-girl brought into the house as his daughter- 
in-law, but a girl who can play the piano, and who can "draw around 
her the finest people of the town. Hermann, in silence, quits the 
room $ and thu$<^oses the s^condcanto. * ^ 

v third c$nto carrfbsW the story. Mine host continues bis 
angry eloquence. It i| his opinion that his son should always rise . 
higher in the soci^ some than the father: for what would become 
of the house, or the nation, without this constant progress ? 44 You 
are always unjust to your son,’\ replies the mother, *and thus frus- 
trate your own wishes. We must not hope to form children after 
As God has given them us, so must aje have them and 

i. “* 
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love them, bring them up as best we can, and let themhave their 
disposition. For some |»ve this and others that jgift. One is 
happy m ox# way, another in another. I won’t have my Hermann 
abqped. He is. an excellent^creature. But with daily snubbing and 
blame you crush his spirit.” And away she goes to seek her son. 
“A Wonderful race the women,” says the host, Bmiling, as his wife 
departs, “just like children. They all want to live after their own 
fashion, and yet be praised and caressed 1 ” The <$d apothecary, 
carrying out the host’s argument respecting the continual improve- 
ment' of one’s station, happily displays his character %y a speech of 
quiet humour, describing his own anxiety to improve the appearance 
of his house, and how he has always been hindered by the fear of 
the expense. The contrast of characters in $his poem is of the finest 
and sharpest : mother and father, pastor and apothecary, all stand 
before us in distinctive, yet unobtrusive, individuality, apch as only 
the perfection of art achieves. ^ 

In the fourth canto, the mother seeks her son. The description 
of this search is a striking specimen of Goethe’s descriptive poetry, 
being a series of pictures without a metaphor, without an image, 
without any of the picturesque aids which most poets employ ; and 
yet it is vivid and picturesque in the highest degree. I wish I dared 
quote it. Bu^ the reader of German can seek it in the original ; 
and translation is more than ever unjust to a poet where style is in 
question. 

In the stable she seeks him, "expecting to find him .with his 
favourite stallion ; then she goes into the garden (not omitting to 
set up the tree-props and brush the caterpillars from the cabbages, 
like a careful housewife, as she is !), then through the vineyard, until 
she finds him seated under the pear-tree, in tears. A c harming scene 
takes place between them. Hermann declares his intention of setting 
off in defence of fatherland ; he is eloquent on the duties of citizens 
to give their blood for their country. But the mother, knows very 
yell it is no political enthusiasm thus suddenly tpeving him to quit 
his home ; she has divined his love for Dorothea, the maiden whom 
h| met among t^e emigrants ; she^uest^ns him,|nd receive his 
confidence. Tes, it is because he loves D&othea^ Wd because 
father has forbidden hfm to think of any but$t riqb bride, that he is 
about to depart. His father has always been unjpst to him. Here 
interposes the mother; persuades Hermann to make *the first ad- 
vances to his father, certain that the paternal anger is mere hasty 
words, and that the dearest wish of Hermann’s heart will not bedis 
regarded. She bangs him back with these hopes. 
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In the fifth canto the Mends are still sipping from green glasses ^ 
the cod Shine wine, and arguing thlt old question* To them enter- 
mother an d son. She reminds herlmsband how often they have 
looked forward to the day when Hermann should make choice of a 
bride. That day has arrived. He has chosen the emigrant maiden. 
Mine host hears this in ominous stillness. The Pasto/Vises, and 
heartily hacks Hermann in his prayer. He looks upon this choice 
as an inspiration from hbove, and knows Hermann well enough to 
trust him in such, a choice. The father is still silent. The Apothe- 
cary, caution# ever, suggests a middle course. He does not trust 
implicitly in these inspirations from above. He proposes to inquire 
into the character of the maiden, and as he is not easily to be deceived, 
he undertakes to bringAack a true report. I need scarcely point 
out the superiority of this treatment of the old story, wherein the 
lover first inquires into the character of the maiden, and them makes 
up his mind to have her. Hermann needs no inquiry — but neither 
does he shirk it. He urges the Apothecary to set off, and take the 
Pastor with him, two such experienced men being certain to detect 
the truth. For himself he is sine of the result. Mine host, finding 
wife and friends against him, consents, on a worthy report beingl 
brought by Pastor and Apothecary, to call Dorothea his daughter/ 
The two commissioners seat themselves in the cart, and Hermann, 
mounting the box, drives them swiftly to the village. Arrivingi 
there, they get out. Hermann describes Dorothea, that they may* 
recognise her; and awaits their return. Very graphic is the picture 
of this village, where the wanderers are crowded in bams and gar- 
dens, the streets blocked up with carts, men noisily attending to the 
lowing cows and horses, women busily washing and drying on every 
hedge, while the children dabble in the stream. Through this crowd 
the two friends wander, and witness a quarrel, which is silenced by 
an old magistrate, who afterwards gives them satisfactory details 
about Dorothea. This episode is full of happy touches gnd thought- 
ful poetry. The- friends return joyful to Hermann, and tell hirq he? 
may takeDorothea home. But while they have been inquiring about 
her, here on |he threslp^d of his fate, has been torturing himself 
with doubts as i&^whether Dorothea will accept him. She may love 
another ; what is gior$ probable ? She may refuse to come witbf 
them into a strange house. He begs them to drive home without 
him. He will alone ask Dorothea, and return on foot with her if she 
consent. The Pastor takes the reins, but the cautious Apothecary, 
willing enough to entrust the Pastor with the care of his soul, has 
misgivings gjbout his power of saving his body. The Pastor reas- 

' El 
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surea him, and they disappear in a cloud of dust, leaving Hermann 
tp'g&ze after them motionless, fixed in thought. 

The next ' twd cantos are exquisitely poetical. As Hermann 
stands by the spring, he sees Dorothea coming with a water jug, in 
each hand. He approaches her, and she smiles a friendly smile at 
hi* approach. He asks why she comes so far from the village to 
fetch water. She answers that her trouble is well repaid if only 
because it enables her to see and thank him for the kindness he has 
shown to the sufferers ; but also adds that the improvident men 
have allowed oxen and horses to walk into the streams, and so 
disturb all the water of the village. They then pass to the well, and 
sit upon the wall which protects it. She stoops, and dips a jug in 
the water ; he takes the other jug and dips it also, and they see the 
image of themselves mirrored in the wavering blue of the reflected 
heavens, and they nod and greet each other ip the friendly mirror. 
“ Let me drink,” says the joyous youth. And she holds the jug .*for 
him. Then they rest, leaning upon the jugs in sweet confidence.* 

She then asks him what has brought him here. He looks into 
her eyes, and feels happy, but dares not trust himself with the 
avowal. He endeavours to make her understand it in an indirect 
recital of the need there is at. home for a young and active woman to 
look after the house and his parents. She thinks he j&eans to ask 
her to come as servant in his hpuse, and, being alone4n the world, 
gladly consents. When he perceives her mistake, he is afraid to 
undeceive her, and thinks it better to take her home and gain her 
affection there. “ But let us go,” she exclaims, u girls, are always, 
blamed who stay long at the fountain in gossip.” They stand up, 
and once more look back into the well to see their images meeting 
in its water, and “ sweet desires possess them.” 

He accompanies her to the village, and witnesses, im the 
affection all tear to Dorothea, the best sign that his heart has 
judged aright. She takes leave of them all, and sets forth with 
.Hermann, followed by the blessings and handkerchief-wavings of the 
emigrant* In silence they walk towards the setting sun, which 

4 ' * • -■ 

* I cannot resist quoting the original of this ebartning picture^ 

, Also sprach sie, und war die breiten Stufan hinunter 

Mit dem Begleiter gelungt ; und auf das Mauerchen se&ten 
Beide sich nieder des Quells. Sie beugte sieh fiber, zu schopfen ; 

Under fhsste den and ere n Krug, und beugte sich fiber. 

Und sie sahen gespiegelt ihr Bud in der Blaue des Himmels 
Schwanken, und nickten sich zu, und grfissten sich ffreundlieb im Spiegel 
Lass mich trinken, eagte darauf der hoitere J tingling ; ? . 

Uu4 sie reicht’ ihm den Krug. Bunn rnhtea sie Beide verteiulich 
Vluf die Qeflsee gelehnt , * 
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tinges* the starm-clouds threatening in the distance. On the way 
she asks him to describe the characters of those she is going to - 
serve. He sketches father and mother. u And how am I to treat} 
yon, you the only son to my future master?” she asks* By this * 
time* they have reached the pear-tree, an d the fihipipg nvw - 

hgjjjL He takes her hand, answering, “ Ask your heart, and follow 
all it tells you.” But he can go no farther in his declaration, fearing 
to draw upon himself a refusal. In silence they sit awhile and look 
upon the moon. • She seas a window — it> is Hermann’s, who hopes it 
will soon be hers. They rise to continue their course, her foot slips, 
she falls into his arms ; breast against breast, cheek against cheek, 
they remain a moment, he not daring to pi-ess her to hjm, merely 
supporting her. In a few minutes more they enter the house. 

The charm of these cantos, as indeed of the whole poeift, cannot , 
of course be divined from the analysis I am making ; the perfume of \ 
a violet is not to be found in the description of the violet. But with 
all drawbacks, the analysis enables a reader of imagination to form a 
better conception of the poem than he would form from an aesthetical 
discussion such as philosophical criticism indulges in, With this 
caveat let our analysis proceed. The mother is uneasy at this long 
absence of Hermann ; comes in and out, noting the appearances of 
the storm, and is rather sharp in her blame of the two friends for 
leaving him without securing the maiden. The Apothecary narrates 
how he was taught patience in youth ; and, the door opening, 
presents the young couple to their glad eyes. Hermann introduces 
her, but tells the Pastor aside that as yet there has been no talk of 
marriage ; she only supposes her place to be that of servant The, 
host, wishing to be gallant, goes at once to the point, treats her as! 
his daughter, and compliments her on her taste in having chosen his I 
son, She blushes, is pained, and replies with some reproach that fori 
such a greeting she was unprepared. With tears in her eyes she * 
paints her forlorn coridition, and the secret escapes her, that, touched 
by Hermann’s generosity and noble bearing, she really has begun to* 
feel the love for him they twit her with ; but having made that con* 
fession, of course she can fto longer stay ; and she is departing with 
grief in her heart when the mistake is cleared up ; she is accepted,, 
dowerless, by them all, and Hermann, in pressing her to his hearty ’ 
feels prepared for the noble struggle of life. 

Such is the story of Hermann und Dorothea , which is written 
in Homeric hexameters, with Homeric simplicity. In the ordinary 
course of thinp, I should be called upon to give some verdict on the 

mm2 
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much- vexed question as to whether, properly speaking, this poem is 
an Epic or an IdylL, or. by way of compromise, an Idyllic Epic, 
TEe critics are copious in distinctions and classifications. They tell 
us in what consists the Epos proper, which they distinguish from the 
Komantie Epos, and from the Bourgeois Epos; and then these 
heavy batteries are brought to bear ou Hermann wnd Dorothea, 
Well ! if these discussions gratify the mind, and further any of' the 
purposes of Literature, let those, whose bent lies that way, occupy 
themselves therewith. To me it seems idle to trouble oneself 
whether Hermann und Dorothea is or is not an Epic, or what kind 
of Epic it should be called. It is a jpoem. One cannot say more for 
it. If it is unlike all other poems, there is no harm in that if it 
resembles some other poems, the resemblance does not enhance its 
charm. Let us accept it for what it is, a poem full of life, character 
and beauty ; simple in its materials, astonishingly simple in its 
handling ; written in obvious imitation of Homer, and yet pre- 
serving throughout the most modern colour and sentiment. Of all 
Idylls, it is the most truly idyllic. Of all poems describing country 
file and country people, it is tiie most truthful ; and . on comparing 
it with Theocritus or Virgil, with Guarini or Tasso, with Florian or 
Delille, with Gesner or Thomson, the -critic will note with interest 
its absence of poetic ornamentation, its freedom from all c idealis- 
ation.” Its peasants are not such as have been fashioned in Dresden 
China, or have solicited the palette of Lancret and Watteau; but are 
as true as poetry can represent therm The characters are wonderfully 
drawn, with a few decisive unobtrusive touches. Shakspeare himself 
i$ not more dramatie in the presentation of character. The Host, 
his wife, the Pastor, the old cautious Apothecary, stand before us in 
all their humours. Hermann, the stalwart peasant, frank, simple, 
and shy, and Dorothea, the healthy, affectionate, robust, simple 
peasant-girl, are ideal characters in the best sense, viz., in the purity 
of nature. Those “ ideal peasants ” with Grecian features and irre- 
proachable linen, so loved of bad painters and poor poets, were not 
at all the figures Goethe cared to draw ; he had faith in nature, 
Virhich would not allow him to idealise. 

Very noteworthy is it that he, like Walter Scott, could find a 
realpleasure.in talking with the common people, such as astonished 
his daughter-in-law (from whom, among others, I learned the fact), 
who could not comprehend what pleasure this great intellect found 

I in conversation with an old woman .baking her bread, or an old 
carpenter planing a fir-plank. He would tal k with^ is coachman* 
pointing out to him the peculiarities _of th$ .toequ^ 
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ifi his remarks. Stately and silent as lie often was to tmvelluigf 
bores, and to literary men 'with no ideas beyond the circle of books, 
he was loquacious wad interested whenever one of the people came in 
his way ; and the secret of this was his abiding interest in every 
individuality* A carpenter, who was a carpenter, interested him ; ^ 
but the caroente^ 

have lound mm as silent and stately as every other jpretender found 
him. What Scott* gathered from his intercourse with the people, 
every one knows who has noticed the rich soil of humour on which 
Scott’s antiquarian fancies are planted ; what Goethe gathered from 
the same source may be read in most of his works, especially in 
. Hermann und Dorothea , Faust, and Wilhelm Meister. 

Great objective truth is noticeable in his delineation of the 
scenes. They are not rhetorically or metaphorically described, they 
are presented directly to us. Instead of saying what they are # like, 
he says what they are . Hence the poem is especially adapted to 
simple popular tastes, more so, indeed, than to the taste of the mis- 
cultivated class which has allowed critical dissertations to. overlay 
direct impressions, and has learned to believe that prosaic critics 
know more about poetry, and the means of poetical effect, than the 
writers of great poems. It is very noticeable that while Hermann 
and Dorothea was rapidly reprinted on the coarsest paper at the 
lowest prices to take its place among the books for the people, the 
so-called cultivated readers only saw in it an imitation of Voss’s 
Luise, and not a very felicitous imitation. I am sorry to say there 
are still such readers, who mistake the simplicity for baldness, who 
miss the “ imagery ” they have been taught to expect in a poem, and 
who cannot feel interested in characters so ordinary and in events so 
unromantic. 

As I do not enter upon the discussion of whether the poem is or 
is not an Epic, I may leave undisturbed all the derivative questions 
respecting the absence of similes , episodes, and supernatural { 
machi/nery — which the critics assure us are indispensable to the^ 
Epic^i^ other subsidiary matters of action, time, and 

space. By so doing the bulk of this chapter is materially diminished 
and the reader not materially impoverished. Two points only 
require notice, and those shall be briefly touched. 

First of the subject-matter. Taken from the sad experience of 
the hour, moving amid scenes made desolate by the French Revo- 
lution, it was natural that something of political significance should 
be sought in t^s story. Schiller would undoubtedly have made it 
the vehicle of splendid eloquence on Freedoln, such as would have 
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$&qd$ thv pulses beat. But that was nowise Goethe’s tendency. He 
toM Meyer th^t he, had endeavoured 44 in an epic crucible to free 
from its dross the pure human existence of a small German town, 
and at the satne time mirror in a small glass the great movements 
and changes of the world’s stage/’* While leaving to others the 
political problem, he confined himself as usual to the purely human 
and individual interest. Instead of declamations on Freedom, he 
tnedJ/O teach men to be free ; and by Freedom he meant the com- 
plete healthy development of their own natures, not a change of 
political institutions. In one of the Xenien he says : 

Zur •Nation ouch zu bilden, ihr hoffet es, Deutsche, vergebens. 

Bildet, ihr kbnirt es, dafiir freier zu Mensehon euch aus.i* 

And in this sense Hermann und Don'othea may be accepted as a 
Hymnjbo the Family, a solemn vindication of the eternal claims 
which, as a first necessity, should occupy men. 

With regard to the second point, that namely of style, Schi ller’s 
cordial praise, in a letter to Meyer, may here find place. 44 Nor 
have we in the meantime been inactive, as you know, and least of 
all our friend, who in the last few years has really surpassed himself. 
His epic poem you have read ; you will admit that it js the pinnacle 
of his and all our modern- .art. I have seen it grow \ip, and have 
wondered almost as much at the manner of its growth as at the 
completed work. Whilst the rest of us are obliged painfully to 
collect and to prune, in order slowly to bring forth anything passable, 
he lias only gently to shake the tree, in order to have fall to him the 
* most beautiful fruit, ripe and heavy. It is incredible with what ease 
I henow reaps for himself the fruits of a well-bestowed life and a per- 
f sistent culture ; how significant and sure all his steps now are ; how 
tEe^cIearness as to himself and as to objects, preserves him from 
every idle effort and beating about. But you have him now yourself, 
and can satisfy yourself of all this with your own eyes. But you will 
agree with me in this, that on the summit where he now stands, he 
* ought to think more of bringing the beautiful form he has given 
himself to outward exhibition, than to go out in search of new 
material : in short, that he now ought to live entirely for poetic 
execution.” 

The Homeric form is admirably adapted to this Irind of narrative; 
and Voss had already made it popular by , his Luise. Respecting 
the style of this poem, I would further beg the reader to compare it 

* Brief* an und Von Goethe. ^ 

t * Germans, you hope in vain to develops yourselves into a nation ; strive, there- 
fore, to develop® yourselves all the more freely into men.” 
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with that of the last books of Wilhelm J fwter, composed about the 
same period, and he will thee see Goethe’s immense superiority on 
quitting prose for poetry* None of the faults of his $*ose are traceable 
here* The language is as clear as crystal, and as simple ; the details 
are all, without exception, significant ; not a line could be lopped 
away without injury. One feels that the invigorating breezes of 
Ilmenau have roused the poet out of the flaccid moods of prose, and 
given him all his quiet strength. 

Before finally dismissing the poem, it may amuse the reader to 
have a specimen of that ingenious criticism which delights in 
interpreting the most obvious facts into profound meanings, Hegel, 
in his JSsthetik , and after him Rosenkrantz, in his excellent book 
Goethe und seine Werke , call attention to the fact that Goethe is far 
truer in his German colouring than Voss, whose Luise gave the 
impulse to this poem. Not having read the Luise I am unable to 
judge of this superiority ; but the example cited by these critics k 
assuredly amusing. Voss, they tell us, makes his people drink 
copiously of coffee ; but, however widespread the custom of coffee-* 
drinking, we must remember that coffee, and the sugar which 
sweetens it, are not German ; they come from Arabia and the West 
Indies ; the very cups in which the coffee is drunk are of Chinese 
origin, not German. We are miles away from Germany. How 
different in Goethe ! His host of the Golden Lion refreshes guests 
with a glass of wine ; and what wine ? Rhine wine ; the German 
wine, par excellence ; the wine growing on the hill behind his own 
house ! And this Rhine wine, is it not drunk out of green glasses, 
the genuine German glasses ? And upon what do these glasses 
stand ? Upon a tin tray : that is also genuine German ! 

It would be the merest prosaism to suggest that in Luise the 
pastor drinks coffee, because coffee is habitually drunk in the par- 
sonage ; while in Hermann und Dorothea the characters drink wine, 
because they are in the 44 Golden Lion,” and Rhine wine, because 
they are in the Rhine country ; yet to such prosaisms is the British 
critic reduced in answering the subtleties of German Aesthetics. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE THEATRICAL MANAGER. 

It will be briefer, and help to convey a more accurate notion of 
Goethe’s efforts in the direction of the Theatre, if, instead of scatter- 
ing through this biography a number of isolated details, recording 
small events in chronological order, I endeavour to present some 
general view of his managerial efforts. 

We have already seen hew, on his arrival at Weimar, the Court 
was given to theatrical entertainments, and how eagerly he entered 
into them. The Theatre was in ruins from the fire of the previous 
year. Theatres were improvised in the Ettersburg woods, and 
Tiefurt valley, whereon the gay courtiers “ strutted their brief hour ” 
by torchlight, to the accompaniment of horns. Actors were impro- 
vised from the Court circle. Plays were improvised, and some- 
times written with elaborate care. The public was the public of 
private theatricals. All this has been narrated in Book iv. What 
we have here to do with it is to call attention to the contrast thus 
presented by the Weimar stage with other German stages, and, 
above all, with the essential conditions of a stage which is to be any- 
thing more than the amusement of a dilettante circle. The drama 
is essentially a nat ional outgrowth. In Weimar, instead of growing 
out of a popular tendency, andappealing to the people, it grew out 
of the idleness of a Court, and appealed jo dilettantism. The actors, 
instead of being recruited from runaway clerks, ambitious appren- 
tices, romantic barbers, and scapegrace students^ were princes, 
Jjnoblemen, poets, musicians. Instead of playing to a Public, — that 
heterogeneous, but in dramatic matters indispensable jury, whose 
verdicts are in the main always right — they played to courtiers, whose 
judgment, even when unfettered, would not have had much value ; 
and it never was unfettered. The consequence may be foreseen. As 
a Court amusement, the Theatre was a pleasant and not profitless 
recreation; as an influence, it was pernicious. The starting point 
was false. Not so can dramatic art flourish ; not so are Moli&res and 
Shakspeares allowed to manifest their strength. The national co- 
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operation is indispensable. Academies may compile Dictionaries, 
tbeycannot create Literature ; and Courts may patronise Theatres, 
they cannot create a Drama. The reason lies deep in the nature of 
things. Germany has never had a Drama, because she has never 
had a Stage which could be, or would be, national. Lessing knew* 
what was needed, but he had not the power to create it. Schiller 
early mistook the path, and all his noble strivings were frustrated. 

Goethe and Schiller, profoundly in earnest, and profoundly con- 
vinced of the great influences to be exercised by the Stage, endea- 
voured to create a German Drama which should stand high above 
the miserable productions then vitiating public taste. They aspired 
to create an Ideal Drama, in which the loftiest forms of Art should 
be presented. But they made a false step at the outset. Disgusted 
with the rude productions of the day, and distrusting the instincts 
of the public, they appealed to the cultivated few. Culture was set 
above Passion and Humour, Literature above Emotion. The stage 
was to be literary ; which is saying, in other words, that it was not * 
to be popular. Nor did experience enlighten them. During the 
whole period of their reform, the principal performances were of the 
old style. At first a wandering troupe, with a wandering repertory, 
performed opera, drama, and farce, as best it could, with more real 
success than High Art could boast. Even when Schiller had enno-tf 
bled the stage with his masterpieces, the ever-pressing necessity or 
amusing the public forced the manager to give the vulgar appetite 
its vulgar food.* The dramatic problem is: How to unite the 
demands of an audience, insisting on amusement, with the demands 
f of Art, looking beyond amusement ? There are many writers who 
can amuse, but who reach no higher aim ; and there are writers who 
have lofty aims, but cannot amuse. In the Drama the first class is 
nearer the mark than the second; but the true dramatist is he who 
can unite the two. Shakspeare and Moli&re — to take the greatest 
examples — are as amusing as they are profound ; and they live only 
because they continue to amuse. Othello , Hamlet , Macbeth , Tar? 
tuffs, L'Ecole dee Femmes, and the Malade Imaginaire, may be en*- 
joyed by the pit, and by the most cultivated critic.* Goethe and 
Schiller fell into the error which in England, a few years ago, was 
preached as a gospel by a band of clever writers, who gloried in the 
title of “ Unacted Dramatists ; ” the error of supposing a magnificent 
dome could be erected without a basis on our common earth ; the 

* Goethe confesses so much. See Ecktrmann, toL t, p. SOS; Oxenford** trans- 

lation. 
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^etroy of supposing that a Drama could be more successful as Litera- 
ture, than as the reflection of national life. 

It was in 1?90 that the Weimar Theatre was rebuilt and re- 
opened. Goethe undertook the direction with powers more absolute 
than any ottier "director ever liad ; for he was independent even of 
success* The Court paid all expenses ; the Stage was^IeRTliee ?or him 
to make experiments upon. He made them, and t hey all failed. He 
superintended rehearsals with great care. Shakspeare’s King John 
and Henry IV., his own Grosa-Koptha, Biirgergeneral, Clavigo , and 
Die Geschwister , were produced, but without any great effect, for the 
actors were medicore and ill paid, and there was no audience to stimu- 
late actors by enthusiasm and criticism. “On Saturday night,” 
writes Henry Crabb Robinson, “ we went to the theatre, where I saw 
* Wallenstein’s Tod ’ performed in the presence of the author. 
Schlegel somewhere says, 6 Germany has two national theatres — 
Vienna with a public of 50 5 000, and ^ of 50.’ 

The theatre at this time was unique ; its managers were Goethe and 
Schiller, who exhibited there the works which were to become 
standards and models of dramatic literature. Schiller had his seat 
near the Ducal box, Goethe an armchair in the ce ntre of t heHfirst 
row in the pit. I found myself here in an elegant apartment, so 
ligEtlyThd classically adorned, and so free and easy in its aspect, that 
I almost forgot where I was. In the pit the seats are all numbered, 
each person has his own, and each seat has arms. The single row of 
boxes is supported by elegant pillars, under which the pit loungers 
stroll at leisure. The gentlemen go into the pit ; when they do not, 
as courteous cavaliers, wait behind the chairs of their fair friends. The 
box in front is occupied by the Duke and Duchess with their suite, 
of course without the dull formality attending a Royal presence at 
Drury Lane. I beheld Schiller a great part of the evening, leaning 
over the Ducal box, and chatting with the family.” 

There can be no doubt that this absence of a crowd made the 
evening entertainment pass more like an evening party, but there 
can also be no doubt that the audience was chilled by the presence 
of the Court, and could rarely be emboldened into rapture, which is 
the life, the pulse, the stimulus of acting. The pit was cowed by the 

» Court, and the Court was cowed by Goethe. His contempt oft public 
opinion w as u ndisguised. ^ g Theliif ection,” he wrote to his second 
in~command, M acts according to its own views, and not in the least 
according to the demands of the public. J3nce for all, understand 
that the public must be controlled — will determinirt seyn? To 
Schiller,* wEo was quite of tETs opinion, he said : “ No one can serve . 
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two masters, #nd of all masters the last that I would select id the, 
public which sits in a German theatre.” It is all very well for a poet 
or a philosopher to scorn the fleeting fashions of the day, and to rely 
on the verdict of posterity ; but the Drama appeals to the publio of 
the day, and while the manager keeps his eye on posterity, the theatre 
is empty. 

Wer machte denn der Mitwelt Spaes ? 

“ Who is to amuse the present ? ” asks the sensible Merry Andrew, 
in the Theatre-Prologue to Faust A dramatist appealing to pos- 
terity, is like an orator hoping to convince ffie descendants oFhis 
audience instead dF persuading the listening crowd. 

* ~ TEe Weimai^aildiences might be treated despotically, but they 
could not be foreed into enthusiasm for that which wearied them. 
They submitted in silence. The riotous gallery and dogged pit of 
France and England only tolerate the absurdities which delight 
them ; they admit no arbiter but their own amusement. An infusion 
of this rebellious element would have aided Goethe and Schiller in 
their efforts, by warning them from many a mistake. The Jena 
students might have supplied this element, had they been more con- 
stant visitors, and less controlled. The student is by nature and* 
profession a rebel ; and the Jena student had this tendency culti- 
vated into a system. To be a roaring swashbuckler, with profound 
contempt for all Philistines , and a vast capacity for beer, was not, 
indeed, enough to constitute a pure judge of art; but to be young,* 
full of life and impulse, and above all to be independent, were pri- 
mary qualities in a dramatic audience ; and the students brought 
such qualities into the pit. “ Without them,” says the worthy 
Klebe in Mb description of Weimar, “the house would often be 
empty. They generally come in the afternoon, and ride or drive 
back after the play.” If they enlivened the theatre, they scanda- 
lised the town. Imagination pictures them arriving covered with 
dust, in garbs of varied and eccentric device, ambitious of appearing 
as different from “ humdrum ” citizens as might be : adorned wjth 
tower-shaped caps, with motley ornaments of tassel, lace, &c., from 
under which escape flowing locks quite innocent of comb, which 
mingle with beard and moustache. Their short jackets are lined 
with stuffs of different colour. Their legs are cased in riding trou- 
sers, the inner sides of which are of leather. In their hands is the 
famous long whip, which they crack as they pour from the Webicht 
over the bridge into the town, starting its provincial dulness with m' 
iaproar by them caU^“^ipging” — a musical entertainment which 
theyvary bylnsiSdting the not imposing soldiers, whom they christen 
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^^p^frogs,” on account of the green and yellow uniform* They 
push to the utmost the licence and pride ofthe 44 RenomisV’ namely, 
to be ill-mannered* 

- When these students poured into the theatre, they carried there 
something like enthusiasm; but they were controlled^h^imft^who 
had a very mediocre admiration of their wild.ways — the Gebeimeratb 
GFoeEEe^who was not only Geheimerath and Manager, but^their idol.* 
Of him Edward Devrient, in his excellent history of the German 
stage, f says : 44 He sat in the centre of the pit ; his powerful glance 
governed and directed the circle around him, andjbr idled the disea - 
j tisfied or neutral. On one occasion, when the Jena students, whose 
airbitrary judgment was very unseasonable to him, expressed their 
opinion too tumultuously, he rose, demanded silence, an d thr eatened 
to have the disturbers turned out by the hussars on guard. A similar 
scene took place in 1802 on the representation of Fr.' Schlegel’s 
Alarcos , which appeared to the public too daring an attempt, and 
the" approbation given by the loyal party provoked a loud laugh of 
opposition. Goethe rose and called out with a voice of thunder : 
4 Let n^ on e laugh ! ’ At last he went so far as for some time to 
forbid any audible expression on the part of the publ ic, whether of 
approval or disapproval. He would suffer no kind of disturbance in 
what he held to be suitable. Over criticism he kept a tight rein ; 
hearing that Botticher was writing an essay on his direction of the 
theatre, he declared that if it appeared he would resign his post ; and 
Botticher left the article unprinted.” 

Holding this despotic position towards the public, it may be 
imagined that he was imperious enough with the actors. Both he 
and Schiller were of opinion that nothing short of the 44 brief imperar 
tive ” was of any use with actors — derm ciurch Vemunft und Gefcil- 
ligkeit ist nichts auszurichten , said Schiller. Goethe as director 
would hear of no opposition, would listen to none of the egotistical 
claims which usually torment managers : he insisted on each doing 
what was allotted to him. Resistance was at once followed by 
punishment : he sent the men to the guardhouse, and had sentinels 
placed before the doors of the women, confining them to their 
rooms. With the leading actors he employed other means : once 
when Becker refused to play a small part in Wallenstein's Lager, 
Goethe informed him that if he did not undertake the part, he, 

* See Heinrich Schmidt : Erinner ungen eines Wumarischm Vetenmen, p. 46, de- 
scribing the enthusiasm with which he and Ob Wktte and their friends read Goethe's 
poems, and wrote poems in his praise. 

t Gewhichte der deuischen Schauspul-Ku+st. 
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Goethe, would, play it h imself — a threat which at once vanquished 
Becker, ^who knew it woufi be fulfilled. 

Nevertheless with all this despotism he was still the great, high- 
minded, loveable Goethe, and was reverenced by the actors who were 
under him. Chancellor von Muller says that “ Nowhere did he more 
freely exereise the spell of his imposing presence; rigorous and 
' earnest in his demands, unalterable in his determinations, prompt and 
delighted' 'to' acknowledge every successful attempt, attentive .to the 
smallest as to the greatest, and calling forth in every one his most 
hidden powers — in a narrow circle, and often with slender means, he 
accomplished what appeared incredible ; his encouraging glance wasji 
a rich reward ; his kind word an invaluable gift. Every one felt him- 
self greater and more powerful in the place which he had assigned 
to him, and the stamp of his approbation seemed to be a sort of 
consecration for life. No one who has not seen and heard with what 
pious fidelity the veterans of that time of Goethe’s and Schiller’s 
cheerful spirited co-operation, treasured every recollection of these 
their heroes ; with what transport they dwelt on every detail of their 
proceedings ; and how the mere mention of their names called forth 
the flash of youthful pleasure from their eyes ; can have an idea ofA 
the affectionate attachment and enthusiastic veneration those great 
men inspired.” 

It appears from Edward Devrient’s account that the actors were 
TTiTR^r phly paid . Even Caroline Jagemann — the Duke’s mistress — < 
who was prima donna, as well as leading actress, received only six 
hundred thalers a year, with a retiring pension of three hundred ; 
and six hundred thalers is about one hundred pounds sterling. 
Moreover, the actors were not allowed a conge , as at other theatres ; 
so that no money could be made by them beyond their salaries.* 
Except to confessed mediocrity, Weimar could scarcely have offered 
a temptation ; nevertheless the magic names of Goethe and Schiller 
did attract a few good actors. 

The shifts to which the management was forced to have recourse, 
with so small and insufficient a troupe, may be gathered from this 
anecdote. The opera of Die Zauberjldte was performed, but the 
Queen of Night was so far advanced in pregnancy, that it was im- 
possible to let her appear in That condition. Another singer was not 
to be had. In this dilemma Goethe actually made her sing the 
music behind the scenes, while an actress on the stage pantomimic 
cally represented the character. 

* On the various salaries paid to actors at Weimar*; see Pa twsbu GoetW$ Theattr- 
leitung in Weimar t i« 
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Wieir tiie connection between Schiller and Goefcbi gum closer, 
the Theatre began to assume a really earnest aspect. With his 
' natural tendency to interest himself in whatever deeply interested 
his friends, Goethe caught some of Schiller's dramatic enthusiasm, 
and began to treat the stage as a means of artistic education for the 
xmtioxu Don Carlos was performed ; somewhat later Egmont was 
adapted to the stage by Schiller (in a melodramatic Btyle which re- 
vealed his love of material effects), and the greatest undertaking of 
all was achieved, namely, the performance of Wallenstein . The 
effect was prodigious, and the Weimar stage seemed really to have 
achieved something like the establishment of a new and grandiose 
style of dramatic representation. It was, however, but a flash. The 
strivings of the two poets were misdirected, as the event soon proved. 
No drama could so be founded. The dramatic age had passed, and 
could not be restored — not at least in such forms. 

44 The Weimar School,” says Devrient,* who is here speaking ex 
prof 6880, and is worth attending to, 64 although it demanded of the 
artist 4 to produce something resembling nature,’ f nevertheless set 
up a :qpw standard of nobleness and beauty, by which every phe- 
nomenon in the region of art was to be tested. The tendency 
hitherto dominant had by no means neglected the beautiful, but it 
had sought only a beautiful reality , — now, with subtle distinction, 
beautiful truth was demanded from it. Hitherto living nature had 
„ served as the standard, now an enlightened taste was to be the rule. 
The actors were to disaccustom themselves to the native German 
manner, and find a freer, a more universal conception ; they were to 
raise themselves out of the narrow limits of the special, of the indi- 
vidual, to the contemplation of the general, of the Ideal. 

44 These were astoundingly new and hard demands on the actor. 
Hitherto a plain understanding, with vivid and sensitive feelings, 
had tolerably well sufficed to make this natural talent tell ; for the 
problems lay within the actor’s circle of vision. Now, appeal was 
principally made to his taste ; he was required to have a refined in- 
stinct, and ennobled sentiments, which, to a certain degree, presup- 
posed scientific and antiquarian culture ; for, instead of nature, as 
hitherto, the antique was now the model of speech and feature. 
The actual culture of the histrionic class was not in the remotest 
degree adequate to these demands ; what then was to be done ? The 
Weimar School must content itself with training : it must seek to 

* Gmkkhte der dmtsehen Schauqml-Kumt. p. 2$$. 
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supply by external drilling what ought properly to have proceeded 
from a higher intellectual Hfe, from an intrinsically ennobled nature* 
Nothing else remained to it* The spirit of our literature was press* 
ing forward with unexampled power to that summit on which it 
could from thenceforth measure itself with that of all other nations \ 
it carried along with it theatrical art, such as it was. If the attempt 
had been made to advance the culture of actors as far as was neces- 
sary in order to bring it even with the victorious march of our lite- 
rature, the moment would have been lost in which the Stage could 
render immeasurable service to the national culture. 

66 Goethe and Schiller had essentially this mission: to elevate 
poetry ; to carry the intellectual life of the nation into higher ideal 
regions ; literature was their immediate object, the stage only a 
secondary one ; nay, it was with them only a means to an end. To 
work with entire devotion to dramatic art, solely for it and through 
it, as Moli&re and Shakspeare did, never occurred to them; nor 
would they imitate Lessing, who attached himself closely to art, to 
what it achieved, and could achieve. They placed themselves and 
their poems on the stand-point of the independent literary drama. 
The old schism between the genres again presented itself ; the scho- 
larly in opposition to the popular drama ; and poetic art again won 
the supremacy over dramatic. Don Carlos and Wallenstein were not 
conceived for the actual stage, and could only be adapted to it with 
great labour and sacrifice ; in writing Faust , Tasso , and the Natiir- 
liche Tochter , Goethe did not contemplate their representation, which 
must be considered purely as a theatrical experiment. It was a 
natural consequence that, since the two great poets adapted their 
works to the theatre just as it was, and were by no means exces- 
sively fastidious in their mode of doing it, they, with the same sort 
of violence, pushed forward the art of representation, and here also 
had to content themselves with what could be achieved by merely 
externals discipline. Dramatic art had not reached that point of cul- 
ture which could prepare it perfectly to comprehend and master their 
poems, and reproduce them independently .... Now if this new 
school was to make its authority in taste acknowledged, that author 
rity must necessarily be exercised with a certain despotism. With 
despotism towards the actors, and the public, since both were deeply # 
imbued with naturalism. Like the unfortunate Neuber, like Schroeder 
in his eightieth year, Schiller and* Goethe placed themselves in dflK 
cided opposition to the taste of the majority. They maintained a 
thoroughly aristocratic position with respect to the public, and de- 
fended the ideal principle with all the pow^r of their pre-eminent 
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g&ftlas ; nay, they did net scorn to attack the prevalent taste with 
^Aarpest weapons of . satire. Their correspondence exhibits 
theit^ontempt for the masses, and for the champions of t|e popbkT 
'.iaiste, in all that rudeness which seems inseparable from the - enthu- 


siasm of great souls for a more exalted humanity* Nowhere did 
they sue for the approbation of the multitude ; nowhere did they 
accommodate themselves to the ruling taste, or even flatter it. 

“ The despotic energy with which Goethe carried out the idell 
principle, in spite of all difficulties, necessarily made itself felt in his 
direction of the theatre. He had to urge forward dramatio art/ and 
to wring from the public a formal respect for the experiments of his 
school; a double task, which obliged him to surpass even Schroeder 
in the peremptoriness of his commands.” 

Not only were there difficulties of rhythm, but also of pronuncia- 
tion, to be overcome. The German language, harsli^as_ijb is at the 
b$gt, becomes hideous in the careless licences of pronunciation which 
various cities and classes adopt — as people who are too ugly to hope 
for any admiration, come at last entirely to neglect their appearance. 
The Suabians, Austrians, and especially the Weimarians, pl agued 
Goethe terribly with their peculiarities o f sp eech. “One would 
scarcely believe that 6, p, c Z, and £, are genera ll y considered to be 
four different letters,” said the poet to Eckermann, “for they only 
speaklof a hard and a soft 6, and of a hard and a soft d, and thus 
seem tacitly to intimate that p and t do not exist.* With such 
people Pein (pain) is like Bein (leg), Pass (pass) like Bass (bass), 

' and Teckel (a terrier) like Deckel (cover).” Thus an actor in an 
impassioned moment bidding his mistress cease her reproaches, 
exclaimed 0 ente (Oh, duck !) meaning 0 ende (Oh, cease!) 

The success of Wallenstein , which was a theatrical no less than an 
artistic success, seemed to have decided the battle in favour of the 
Ideal school ; seemed, but did not. Art was henceforth to be every- 
thing. So far did Goethe carry out his principle of plating Art 
foremost, f that he would not suffer the actors to forget the audi- 
ence; his maxim was, that in a scene between two actors, the 
presence of the spectator should constantly be felt. Consequently 
the actors were not allowed to stand in profile, or to turn their backs 
upon the audience, or to speak at the back of the stage, under any 
pretext. They were to recite , not to be the characters represented. 


# Ludecus in his book, Aus Goethe's Leben : Wahrheit und keine Biehtung, tails a 
story of Graf, Schiller’s favourite actor, who, on seeing the great Talma, exclaimed. 
4 ‘ Dolma ist tin Goto! * 

t See his Rules for Jolore. — Werke, xxxv., pp. 435-459. 



Heinrich Schmidt narrates how Goethe, in giving him lessons in 
ap^pg, entered into the minutest details. In the celebrated mono* 
logue ,#t Hamlet, “To be or not to be,” he allowed Schmidt to 
{dace his right hand upon his chin, while the left hand supported the 
right elbow $ but would not permit this left hand to be closed like a 
fist, insisting that the two middle fingers should be held together J 
the thumb and the other two fingers kept apart.* In acting, he* 
reversed his old artistic maxim, and insisted on Beauty first, Truth 
afterwards : erst schon dann wahr. f 

It will surprise no one that this tendency, this pre-occupation with 
the Ideal, should result in the rehabilitation of the most perfect form 
pf drama which that tendency has produced — I mean the French 
Tragedy, so pitilessly ridiculed by Lessing. Nay, Goethe himself 
translated Voltaire’s Mahomet , which was played in 1800, and after- 
wards Tcmcred. The Addphi of Terence, translated by Einsiedel ; 
the Ion of Schlegel ; the Phldre of Racine, translated by Schiller ; 
and finally Schiller’s own Brant von Messina , sufficiently show the 
wide departure from anything like a modem national drama into 
which the Weimar school had wandered. Nay, even Shakspeare had 
to suffer the indignity of being elevated by this classical mania. 
Schiller translated his Macbeth — how he travestied it may he seen 
by the curious reader ; enough to mention here that he changes the 
Witches into Fates ; and we learn from Heinrich Voss that these 
terrible sisters were represented by young girls beautifully dressed 1 
We need not, therefore, be surprised on hearing that Terence’s 
comedy was actually represented by actors in Roman Masks, — thus 
entirely getting rid of Expression, which forms the basis of modem 
acting. So deplorable a mistake needs only to he mentioned to be 
appreciated. One step alone remained for dilettantism; and that 
step was to give the actors the cothurnus, and make them spout 
Latin and Greek. 

During these antique restorations, experiments were made with 
Shakspeare, Calderon, Gozzi — with everything but the life of the 
people — and Weimar was proclaimed a great school of Art, in which* 
the literary public religiously believed, But the other public? 
Goethe himself shall answer. “ Here in Weimar they have done 
me the honour to perform my Iphigenia and my Tasso” he said to 
Eekermann in his old age. “ But how often ? Scarcely once in * 
three or four years. The public finds them tedious. Very probably 

" f'. the old Weimar school still talk*of this© days, and of the drilling , 

•which it ms necessary to give the actors. From one, to whom Goethe was very k&o, 

I heard fhll confirmation of what is said in the text 

V ’ F * | 
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; < :• r • J really had the notion once that it was possible to found a 
^ Gerinan Drama ; but there was no emotion or excitement-— all re- 
mained as it was before.” 

To found a German Drama by means of poetic works and antique 
restorations, was the delusion of one who was essentiall y-^^ a dra- 
matist. I have more than once denied to Goethe the peculiar genius 
which makes the dramatist ; and my denial is not only supported by 
the evidence of his own works ; it is, I think, conclusively established 
by his critical reflections on Shakspeare, and his theatrical treatment 
of Shakspeare’s works. Profoundly as he appreciated the poet, be 
seems to me wholly to Have misunderstood the. dramatist. He actually 
asserts that Hamlet’s Ghost, and the Witches in Macbeth , are exam- 
ples of Shakspeare’s 66 representing what would better be imagined;” 
that in the reading, these figures are acceptable, but in the acting 
they disturb, nay repel, our emotion. So radical a misconception 
need not be dwelt on. The reader, who does not at once perceive 
it, may rest assured that he is wholly unacquainted with the secrets 
of dramatic art. As an example of Goethe’s entire misunderstanding 
of Shakspeare’s art, I will cite the version he made of Romeo and 
Juliet , of which he was not a little proud. The subject is of suffi- 
cient literary interest — considering the two names implicated — to 
warrant a digression. 

It was in 1811 that he undertook to recast Romeo and Juliet for 
the stage; and as this version has recently been recovered, and 
printed by Boas,* we can examine it at leisure. There is scarcely 
any Shakspearian play which a great poet and dramatist might so 
reasonably undertake to recast as Romeo and Juliet ; for while it is 
instinct with life, character, and dramatic movement, it is in some 
respects among the worst of Sliakspeare’s fine plays. Juvenility of 
style is apparent in almost every scene. The frequence of rhyme, 
the forced rhetoric and conceits, the lame expression, and the defi- 
ciency in that passionate and profound poetry which illuminates the 
great plays, prove it to be an early work. In most of the great situa- 
tions we find long tirades of rhetorical concetti in place of the nervous 
language, strongly coloured by passion, which Shakspeare afterwards 
knew so well how to employ. Thus when Juliet is in the agony of 
suspense as to whether Romeo is dead, she says : 

4 This torture should be roared in dismal hell. 

Hath Borneo slain himself ? Say thou but /, 

And that bare vowel, /, shall poison mors , 

Then the death-darting eye of cockatrice : 

T I am hot I, if there be such an L 


* Xachtragc zu (hethe'e Werkeu. 
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Here are critics who willdefend this (what will they not defend^ 
Shakspeare ?) and find plausible arguments to show that it is true 
passion ; but I do not advise any modern poet to write thus if he 
would win the admiration of these critics. 

It is the work of Shakspeare young, but indisputably Shakspeare* 
He has not only presented the story with wonderful vividness and 
variety, but he has crowded it with characters , and animated those 
characters with true dramatic motives. Think of old Capulet, 
Tybalt, the Nurse, Peter, Gregory and Sampson, and the Apothe- 
cary; — all episodical figures, yet each having, his well-marked indir 
viduality. By touches brief yet free and masterly the figures stand 
out from the canvas. 

One would imagine that a dramatist who undertook to remedy 
the defects of this work would throw all his labour into those parts 
where the work is weakest, and thus free the rich harvest of dramatic 
thought from all the chaff and stubble ; one would certainly never 
expect him to remove any of those vivid touches which give life to 
the characters, or any of those dramatic presentations of the subject 
which animate the scene. Yet this, and this only, has Goethe 
done.* 

Shakspeare opens with one of his life-like expositions, pregnant 
with purpose, and arresting attention at the outset. The Capulet 
servants are swaggering in the streets of Yerona, and no sooner do 
they meet the servants of the Montagues than at once they come to 
blows. Tybalt and Ben volio quickly join in the fray ; old Capulet 
and old Montague are not long behind. The whole feud of the two 
' houses — that which forms the nodus of the piece — lives before us. 
The entrance of the Prince, threatening death to the man who next 
disturbs the peace of Verona, introduces another tragic motive. The 
whole exposition is a masterly specimen of dramatic art. But Goethe 
had so little sense of what was dramatic, that he strikes out this 
exposition, and opens his version like a comic opera, with a chorus 
of servants who are arranging lamps and garlands before Capulet«s 
house i-r 

Zundet die Lampen an. 

Windet auch Kranze (Iran, 

* Hell sey das Haus l 

etc. etc. , 


# In a letter to Frau ton Wolbooen, he speaks of hie recently completed version 
thus : “The maxim which I followed was to concentrate all that was most interesting, 
and faring it into harmony; for Shakspeare, following the bent of his getting hie time, 
and hie public, was forced to bring together much that was not harmonious, to flatter the 
reigning taste.” Literarischcr Nachlam der Fra w von Wotefyen, voh i., p. 437. 

7 V 2 
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Maakerspass irito the house. Eomeo andBenvolio enter and idUc. 
Thpjr tell Us of il^at family feud, which Shakspeare made us see. 
Rosalindis alluded to by Romeo, but all the fantastic hyperbole of 
desire which Shakspeare’s Romeo expresses (in direct contrast with 
the expression of his passion for Juliet), is struck out. The. two 
enter Capulet’s house, where Benvolio promises to show him a 
lovelier face than Rosalind’s. Before they enter, however, Mercutio 
arrives ; and at this point the student of Shakspeare will uplift his 
eyebrows when he sees how G-oethe has contrived to destroy this 
poetic creation. Not only is the celebrated Mab speech omitted, 
but Mercutio declares he will keep out of the ball-room, lest he 
should be discovered — by his handsome figure ! The whole of this 
must be translated, or my readers may withhold their credence, 


Romeo. Come with us. 

Get you a mantle, get a stranger’s mask. 

Mercutio. In vain I don the mask, it helps me not. 

I’m known by every child, and must be known., 

I am a distinguished man ; there is a character in my figure and voice, in my walk, in 
my every movement. 

Benvolio, Truly ! thy paunch has a charming look. 

Mercutio. It is easy for you to talk— toothpicks, beanstalks as you are ! You hang 
rag after rag upon you : who will unpack you ? But I with the heaviest mantle, with 
the most outrageous nose, I have only to appear, and some one directly whispers behind, 
“ There goes Mercutio ! By my faith, it is Mercutio ! ” That indeed would be immensely 
vexatious were it no glory. And since I am Mercutio, let me be Mercutio, and always 
Mercutio ! Now, good-bye to you. Do your business as well as you can, I seek my 
adventures on my pillow. An airy dream shall delight me, while you run after your 
dreams, and ean no more catch them than I can. 

I shall be brisk when o’er you weeps the dawn, 

While you for weariness, or love, will yawn. Exit. 


Into this has Mercutio been metamorphosed ! The ball scene fol- 
lows. The Nurse, indeed, is introduced, but all her individuality is 
destroyed ; every one of the characteristic touches is washed out by 
an unsparing sponge. In his essay on Shakspeare he gives us the 
clue to these omissions ; for he says “ that the Nurse and Mercutio 
almost entirely destroy the tragic meaning of the story, and are to 
be regarded as farcical additions, which the modem stage repu- 
diates.” * The alterations in this scene are not important, and are 
chiefly the presence of the Prince, who comes to the ball with Mer- 
cutio, his object being to mix in the society of Capulet and Montague, 
and so bring about amity between the houses. The old feud is 
again talked of : as if talking could take the place of doing ! The 
rest of the piece follows the original pretty closely; there ar%on!y 

* Werke, xxxv. STS. i • . _ ; ; ; 
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two alterations which call for notice; one an improvement, . and one 
an extraordinary and inexplicable blunder. 

To begin with the blunder : The reader knows with what sharp* 
ness Shakspeare has contrasted the calm respectable Paris, who woos 
Juliet through her parents, and the fervid Romeo, who goes direct 
to Juliet herself ; one seeks the father’s consent, without troubling 
himself about the maid ; the other seeks the maid’s consent, and braves 
the enmity of the father. What will the reader think of Goethe’s 
dramatic ideas, on hearing that this contrast is entirely effaced ; Paris 
makes love to Juliet ; has long adored her in silence, before he ven- 
tured to ask her parent’s consent 1 

The second alteration is a dramatic improvement ; although it 
will certainly make the Shakspeare bigots cry out. It is the closing 
of the piece with Juliet’s death, the Friar in a short soliloquy point- 
ing the moral. Nothing can be more undramatic or more tiresome 
than the long recapitulation of facts perfectly familiar to the audience $ 
with which Shakspeare ends the piece. 

This Romeo and Juliet was not only produced at Weimar, 
but it kept the stage in Berlin until within the last few years-! 
The Berlin critics on its original production were by no means 
favourably inclined to it — the denouement, we learn from Zelter, 
especially displeased them. Did they resent being robbed of their 
ennui f 

Enough has been said to characterise the attempt of Goethe ahdr 
Schiller to create a German Drama ; which attempt, although its 
failure was inevitable, cannot be regarded without sympathy, were it 
only for the noble aim animating it. That aim was misdirected; 
but it was the error of lofty minds, who saw above the exigencies of 
the age. They could not bring themselves to believe that the Drama; 
which they held to be so grand a form of Art, had ceased to be the lay- 
pulpit, and had become a mere amusement. 

W ith Schiliei’siieath GQethe’sacti ve interest in the theatre ceased. 
The <5bermarschall Graf von Edeling was adj oineJCo Tnih,' as acturg 
superintendent, but without absolute power, which still remained in 
Goethe’s hands. This was towards the Ad of 1813. And in Ifiif j 
his son, August von Goethe, was added to the direction. Thus was* 
the theatre burdened with a Geheimrath, absolute but inactive, a u 
Obermarschall, and a court page. Nor were matters better bdrind 
the scenes. An intrigue had long been forming, under the direcrion, 
of Caroline Jagemann, to force Goethe’s resignation. Between the 
Duke’s mistress and the Duke’s friend theip had never been a- very 
pleasant feeling. She wasjaatumlly jealous of Goethe’s power As 
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an actress tinder his direction, she must have had endless little causes 
of complaint. Had the poet been less firmly fixed in the Duke’s 
affections and interests, this rivalry could not have endured so long. 
At. last a crisis came. 

There was at that period, 1817, a comedian named Karsten, whose 
j>oodle performed the leading part in the well-known melodrame 
of The Dog of Montargis with such perfection that he carried the 
public everywhere with him, in Paris as in Germany. It may be 
imagined with what sorrowing scorn Goethe heard of this. The 
dramatic art to give place to. a poodle ! He, who deteste d (fog s* 
hear of a dog performing on all the stages of Germany with greater 
’success thSn the best of actors ! The occasion was not one to be 
hist: ' The Duke, whose fondness for dogs was^as marked as Goethe’s 
aversion to them, was craftily assailed, from various sides, to invite 
Karsten and his poodle to Weimar, When Goethe heard of this he 
haughtily answered, 44 In our theatre regulations stands : no dogs 
admitted on the stage ” — and paid no more attention to it. As the 
Duke had already written to invite Karsten and his dog, Goethe’s 
opposition was set down to systematic arbitrariness, and people 
artfully 44 wondered ” how a prince’s wishes could be opposed for such 
trifles. The dog came. After the first rehearsal, Goethe declared 
that he would have nothing more to do with a theatre on which a dog 
was allowed to perform ; and at once started for Jena. Princes ill 
brook opposition ; and the Duke, after all, was a Duke. In an un- 
worthy moment, he wrote the following, which was posted in the 
-theatre, and forwarded to Goethe : 

46 Prom the expressed opinions which have reached me, I have 
come to the conviction that the Herr Geheimrath von Goethe wishes 
to be released from his functions as Intendant, which I hereby 
accord. 

44 Karl August.” 

A more offensive dismissal could scarcely have been suggested by 
malice. In the Duke it was only a spurt of the imperious tamper 
and coarseness which roughened his fine qualities. On Goethe the 
blow fell heavily. 44 Karl August never understood me,” he ex- 
claimed, with a deep sigh. Such an insult to the greatest man of 
his age, coming from his old friend and brother in arms, who had 
been more friend than monarch to him during two-and-forfcy years, 
and who had declared that one grave should holf EBeir bodies-nand 
all ab out a dog , behind which was a miserable greenroom cabal 1 
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The thought of leaving Weimar for ever, and of accepting the 
jnagpificent offers, his 

mind. 

But, to his credit be it said, the Duke quickly became sensible of 
his unworthy outbreak of * temper,, and wrote to Goethe iiTa tone^of 
conciliation. 44 Dear friend,” he wrote, 46 From several expressions 
thou hast let fall, I gather that thou wouldst be pleased to be re- 
leased from the vexations of theatrical management, but that thou 
wouldst willingly aid it by thy counsel and countenance, when, as 
will doubtless often be the case, thou art specially appealed to by 
the manager, I gladly fall in with thy desire, thanking thee for the 
great good thou hast effected in this troublesome business, begging 
thee to retain thy interest in its artistic prosperity, and hoping that * 
the release will better thy health. I enclose an official letter noti- 
fying this change, and with best wishes for your health, &c.” The 
cloud passed over ; but no entreaty could make Goethe resume the 
direction of the theatre, and he withdrew his son also from his post 
in the direction. He could pardon the hasty act and unconsidered 
word of his friend ; but he was prouder than the Duke, and held 
firmly to his resolution of having nothing to do with a theatre 1 
which had once prostituted itself to the exhibition of a clever 
poodle. 

What a sarcasm, and in the sarcasm what a moral, lies in this 
story. Art, which Weimar will not have, gives place to a poodle ! 
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CHAPTER .VI. 

schiller’s last years. 

The current of narrative in the preceding chapter has flowed on- 
wards into years and events from which we must now return. Instead 
of the year 1817, we must recall the year 1800 . Schiller has just 
f come to settle at Weimar, there to end his days in noble work with 
his great friend. It may interest the reader to have a glimpse of 
Goethe’s daily, routine ; the more so, as such a glimpse ^is not to be 
had from any published works. * 

He rose at seven, sometimes earlier, after a sound and prolonged 
sleep ; for, like Thorwaldsen, he had a “talent for sleeping,” only 
surpassed by his talent for continuous work. Till eleven" he worked 
Without interruption. A cup of chocolate was then Frought, and he 
resumed work till_one. At two he dined. This meal was the im- 
portant meal of the day. His appetite was immense. Even on the 
.days when he complained of not being^hungry, he ate much more 
than most men. Puddings, sweets, and cakes were always welcome. 
He sat a long while over his wine, chatting gaily to some friend or 
other (for he never dined alone), or to one of the actors, whom he 
often had with him, after dinner, to read over their parts, and to 
take his instructions. He was fond of wine, and drank daily his 
twppr tbjeeJ?otjtles. 

Lest this statement should convey a false impression, I hasten to 
recal to the reader’s recollection the habits of our fathers in respect 
of drinking. It was no unusual thing to be a “ three-bottle- man ” in 
those days in England, when the three bottles were of Port or 
Burgundy ; and Goethe, a Rhinelander, accustomed from boyhood to 
wine, drank a wine which his English contempora ries wo uld have 
called waterT^TEe amount he drank never did more than exhilarate 
"him ; never made him unfit for work or for society.* 

4 * “ For the lest thousand years, the life of the Rhinelander is as it were steeped in 
wine ; he has become like the good old wine-casks, tinted with the vinous green. Wine 
i sthecrefi djQf As in England, in the days of CTCraiweU, 

the Royalists were known by their 'meat pasties, the Papists by their raisin soup, the 
Atheists by their roast beef ; so is the man of the Rhinegau known by his wine-flask. A 
jolly companion drinks his seven bottles evei^Td^and With VrfttitinnBKW Methu- 
selah, is seldom drunk, and Has at most the B&rdolph mark of a red nose.” hrmi o : 
Letters on CAmietry. Appendix. ; 
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Over till wine be fiat some hours : no such thing as dessert was 
seen upon his table in those days : not even the customary coffee 
after dinner. His mode of Hying^ was ^ytremely simp le ; and ev en 
when persons of very modcS^d wax, two poor 

tallow candles were all that could be seen in his rooms. In the 
^evening he went often to the theatre, and there his customary glass of 
punch was brought at six o’clock. When he was not at the theatre, 
he received friends at home. Between eight and nine a frugal 
supper was laid, b ut he never ate anvthing except a^little salad or 
preserves. By tenp’clock he , was usually in bed. 

'^Many visitors came to him. From the letters of Christiane to 
Meyer we gather that he must have exercised hospitality on a large 
scale, since about every month 50 lbs. of butter are ordered from 
Bremen, and the cases of wine have frequently to be renewed. It 
was the pleasure and the penalty of his fame, that all persons who 
came near AVeimaf made ah effort to see him. Sometimes these 
visitors were persons of great interest ; oftener they were fatiguing 
bores, or men with pretensions more offensive than dulness. Toi 
those who pleased him he was inexpressibly charming ; to the others^ 
he was stately, even to stiffness. While, therefore, we hear some 
speak of him with an enthusiasm such as genius alone can excite ; 
we hear^o thers givin g vent to the feelings of disappointment, and 
even of offen ce, crea ted by his manners. The stately minister exas- 
perated those who went to see the impassioned poet. As* these-* 
visitors were frequently authors, it was natural they should avenge 
their wounded self-love in criticisms and epigrams. To cite but one 
example among many : Burger, whom Goethe had assisted in a pecu- 
niary way, came to Weimar, and announced himself in this prepos- 
ter ous styl e : “ You are Goethe — I am Biirger,” evidently believing 
he was thereby maintaining^ and offering a bro- 

'therly alliance. Goethe receives him with the most diplomatic 
politeness, and the most diplomatic formality ; instead of plunging 
into discussions of poetry, he would be brought to talk of nothing , 
but the <x>nditiqnj>f,,t^ and Jh&JQ^ 

i ts stude nts. Burger^^ept away furious, avenged this reception in 
an~epi^am, and related to all comers the experience he had bad of, 
the proud, cold, diplomatic Geheimratb, Others had the like ex-. ' 
perience to recount ; and a public, ever greedy of scandal, ever will- 
ing to believe a great man is a small man, echoed these voices in 
swelling chorus. Something of offence lay in the very nature of 
Goethe’s bearing, which was stiff, even to haughtiness. His appear- 
ance was so imposing, that Hein e humoro$jrty relates b<m 9 on the 
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occasion df his first interview with him, an elaborately prepared 
speech was entirely driven from his memory by the Jupiter-like pre- 
sence, and he ipuld only stammer forth “ a remark On the excellence 
of the plums %hich grew on the road from Jena to Weimar.” An 
imposing presence is irritating to mean natures; and Goethe 
might have gained universal applause, if, like Jean Paul, he had 
worn no cravat, and had let his hair hang loose upon his shoulders. 

The mention of Jean Paul leads me to quote his impression of 
Goethe : — “ I went timidly to meet him. Every one had described him 
as cold to everything upon earth. Frau von Kalb said he no longer 
admires anything, not even himself. Every word is ice. Nothing 
but curiosities warm the fibres of his Heart ; so I asked Knebel if he 
could petrify me, or encrust me in some mineral spring, that I might 
present myself as a statue or a fossil.” How one hears the accents 
of village gossip in these sentences ! To Weimarian ignorance 
Goethe’s enthusiasm for statues and natural products seemed mon- 
strous. “ His house,” Jean Paul continues, “ or rather his palace, 
pleased me ; it is the only one in Weimar in the Italian style ; with 
such a staircase ! A Pantheon full of pictures and statues. Fresh 
anxiety oppressed me. At last the god entered, cold, monosyll abic. 
‘The French are drawing. towards Paris,’ said Knebel. 6 Hm ! ’ said 
the god. His face is massive and animated ; his eye a ball of Jight ! 
At last, as conversation turned on art, he warmed, and was himself. 
•*His conversation was not so rich and flowing as Herder’s, but pene- 
trating, acute, and calm. Finally, he read, or rather performed, an 
unpublished poem, in which the flames of his heart burst through 
the external crust of ice ; so that he greeted my enthusiasm with a 
pressure of the hand. He did it again as I took leave, and urged 
me to call. By heaven ! we shall love each other ! He considers his 
poetic career closed. There is nothing comparable to fris 
It is like deep-toned thunder, blended with whispering raiji-dr op§. ” 

Now let us hear what Jean Paul says of Schiller: — u I went yes- 
terday to see the stony Schiller, from whom all strangers Bpring back 
as from a precipice. His form is wasted, yet severely powerful, and 
very angular. He is full of acumen, but without love. His conver- 
sation is as excellent as his writings.” He never repeated this visit 
.to Schiller, who doubtless quite subscribed to what Goethe wrote:— 
“I am glad you have seen Rich ter. His love of truth, and his wish 
for self-improvement, have prepossessed me in his favour; but the 
social man is a sort of theoretical man, and I doubt if he will approach 
us in a practical way.” 

If to pretenders and to strangers Goethe was cold and repellent* 
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he was warn and attractive enough to all with whom ;he could* 
sympathise. Brotherly to Schiller and Herder, he was fatherly m 
his loving discernment and protection to such men as Hegel, then? 
an unknown tocher, and Voss, the son of the translator of Homer. # 
He excited passionate attachments in all who lived in his intimacy ; 
and passionate hatred in many whom he would not admit to in* 
timacy. 

The opening of this century found Schiller active, and anxious 
to stimulate the activity of his friend. But theories hampered the 
genius of Goethe ; and various occupations disturbed it. He was 
not like Schiller a reflective, critical poet, but a spontaneous, 
instinctive poet. The consequence was, that Reflection not only 
retarded, but misled him into Symbolism — the dark corner of that 
otherwise sunny palace of Art which he has reared. He took up 
Faust , and wrote the classic intermezzo of Helena . He was very 
busy with the theatre, and with science ; and at the close of the year 
fell into a dangerous illness, which created much anxiety in the Duke 
and the Weimar circle, and of which the Frau von Stein wrote in 
that letter quoted p. 328. He recovered in a few weeks, and busied 
himself with the translation of Theophrastus on Colours , with Faust 
and the Naturliche Tochter . 

While the two chiefs of Literature were, in noble emulation and 
brotherly love, working together, each anxious for the success 
of the other, the nation divided itself into two parties, disputing , 
which was the greater poet of the two ; as in Rome the artists 
dispute about Raphael and Michael Angelo. “It is difficult to 
appreciate one such genius,” says Goethe of the two painters, “ still 
more difficult to appreciate both. Hence people lighten the task 
by partizanship.” The partizanship in the present case was fierce, 
and has continued. Instead of following Goethe’s advice, and 
rejoicing that it had two such poets to boast of, the public has gone 
on crying up one at the expense of the other. Schiller himself 
with charming modesty confessed his inferiority; and in one of his I 
letters to Koraer he says : “ Compared with Goethe I am but a \ 
poetical bungler — gegrn Goethe bin und Ueib ich ein poetischer * 
Lump” But the majority have placed him higher than his rival, 
at least higher in their hearts. Gervinus has remarked a curious 
contradiction in the fate of their works. Schiller, who wrote for 
men, is the favourite of women and youths ; Goethe, who remained 
in perpetual youth, is only relished by men. 'The secret of thia is,; 
that Schiller had those passions and enthusiasms which 
^ * NoteYoss's enthusiastic gratitude ia Ms Mittkttungmuber Goethe und SchiMer . 
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wanted. Goethe told Eckermann that his works never could be 
popular ; and,, except the minor poems and Faust, there are none of 
his productions which equal the popularity of Schiller’s. 

To make an instrument of vengeance out of this partisanship, 
seemed an excellent idea to Kotzebue, who, after being crowned at 
Berlin, and saluted all over Germany with tributes of tears, now 
came to his native city of Weimar. He was invited to court, but 
)ie was not admitted into the select Groeth e-Schiller circle ; which 
irritated his vanity the more, because a joke of Goethe’s had been 
repeated to him. In Japan, besides the temporal court of the 
emperor, there is the spiritual court of the Dalai-Lama, which 
exercises a superior though secret influence. Goethe, alluding to 
this, said : “ It is of no use to Kotzebue that he has been received 
at the temporal court of Japan, if he cannot get admitted to the 
spiritual court.” Kotzebue thought he could destroy that court, 
and set up one of his own, of which Schiller should be the Dalai- 
Lama. 

There was at this time a select little circle, composed of Goethe, 
Schiller, Meyer, and several distinguished women, the Countess 
von Einsiedel, Fraulein von Imhoff, Frau von Wolzogen, and others. 
The great preponderance of women in this circle gave a romantic 
|tinge to the laws they imposed on themselves. On Kotzebue’s 
arrival, one of Amalia’s maids of honour used her utmost to obtain 
his admission ; but Schiller and Goethe resolved on his exclusion, 
got a bye-law enacted, u that no member should have the power of 
introducing another person, native or stranger, without the pre- 
viously expressed unanimous consent of the other members.” A 
certain coolness had sprung up between some of the members of the 
circle, and Goethe, pestered by the iteration of the request that Kot- 
zebue should be admitted, at last said, “ Laws once recognised should 
be upheld ; if not, it would be better to break up the society alto- 
gether ; which, perhaps, would be the more advisable^, as constancy 
;s always difficult, if not tedious^ to ladies.” The ladies T^relnaturally 
enough irritated. Kotzebue was ready to inflame them. Schiller 
b&d just gone to Leipsic ; and Kotzebue, taking advantage of this 
absence, organised a f6te to celebrate the coronation of Fr ederick 
Schiller in the Stadthouse of Weimar. Scenes from Don Carlos , the 
Maid of Orleans, and Maria Stuart, were to come first. Goethe’s 
favourite, the Countess von Einsiedel (now his foe), was to represent 
the Joan of Arc ; the Fraulein von Imhoff the Queen of Scots ; Sophie 
Moreau was to recite the Song of the Bell. Kotzebue was to appear 
as Father Thibaut in the Maid of Orleans and as the Bell Founder, 
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in ifhicb %tter diameter lie was to strike the mould of the bell 
(made of pasteboard), and breaking it in pieces, disclose the bust of 
Schiller, which was to be crowned by the ladies. The preparation^ 
for this ffite were eagerly carried forward, Weimar was in a state of 
excitement* The cabal looked prosperous. The Princess Caroline 
had consented to be present. Schiller was most pressingly invited, 
but said, in Goethe’s bouse, a few days before, “ I shall send word I 
am ill.” To this Goethe made no reply. He heard of all the arrange- 
ments in perfect silence. 

“ It was thought,” says Falk, to whom we owe this story, “ that 
a coolness between the two great men would spring out of this 
cabal ; especially if the simple, unsuspecting Schiller should fall into 
the toils laid for him. But they who suspected this, knew not the 
men. Fortunately, however, the whole scheme fell to pieces. The 
directors of the Library refused to lend Schiller’s bust ; the Burgo- 
master refused to lend the Stadthouse. Barely has so melancholy, 
so disastrous a day risen on the gay world of Weimar. To see the 
fairest, most brilliant hopes thus crushed at a blow when so near 
their fulfilment, what was it but to be wrecked in sight of port ? 
Let the reader but imagine the now utterly useless expenditure of 
crape, gauze, ribbons, lace, beads, flowers which the fair creatures 
had made ; not to mention the pasteboard for the bell, the canvas 
colours, brushes for the scenes, the wax candles for lighting, &c. 
Let him think of the still greater outlay of time and trouble 
requisite for the learning so many and such various parts ; let him 
figure to himself a majestic Maid of Orleans, a captivating Queen of 
Scots, a lovely Agnes, so suddenly compelled to descend from the 
pinnacle of glory, and in evil moment to lay aside the crown and 
sceptre, helm, dress and ornament, and he will admit there never 
was fate more cruel.” 

Shortly after this — on the 13th June, 1802 — Goethe’s son was 1 
confirmed. Herder officiated on the occasion ; and this brought him 
once more into that friendly relation with Goethe, which of late had 
been cooled by his jealousy of Schiller. Herder had been jealous of 
the growing friendship of Goethe and Merck ; he was still more em- 
bittered by the growing friendship of Goethe and Schiller. He was 
bitter against Schiller’s idol, Kant, and all Kant’s admirers, de- 
claring the new philosophy destructive of Christian morals. He was " 
growing old, and the bitterness of his youth was intensified by age 
and sickness. Schiller was in every way antagonistic to him; and 
the performance of WaUemtein u made him ill.” Goethe, H^ose 
marvellous .tolerance he had so sorely tried, §nd who never ceased to 
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adhairc Ms fine qualities, said, 46 One could not go to him without 
Voicing in his mildness, one could not quit him without having 
been hurt by his bitterness.” For some time Goethe was never 
mentioned in the Herder family, except in an almost inimical tone ; 
and yet Herder’s wife wrote to Knebel : 44 Let us thank God that 
Goethe still lives. Weimar would be intolerable without him.” 
They lived together in Jena for a few days, and parted never to see 
each other again. In December 1 803 Herder was no more. 

While discussing Physical Science with Ritter, Comparative Ana* 
tomy with Loder, Optics with Himly, and making observations on 
the Moon, the plan of a great poem, De Natura Rerum , rose in 
Goethe’s mind, and like so many other plans, remained a plan. 
Intercourse with the great philologist Wolff led him a willing 
student into Antiquity ; and from Voss he tried to master the whole 
principles of Metre with the zeal of a philologist. There is some- 
thihg very piquant in the idea of the greatest poet of his nation, the 
most musical master of verse in all possible forms, trying to acquire 
a theoretic knowledge of that which on instinct he did to perfection. 
It is characteristic of his new tendency to theorise on poetry. 

Whoever reads the Naturliche Tochter , which was completed at 
this period, will probably attribute to this theorising tendency the 
absence of all life and vigour which makes it “marble smooth and 
marble cold.” But although it appears marble cold to us, it was the 
marble urn in which the poet had buried real feelings ; and Abeken 
relates that the actress who originally performed the Heroine, told 
him how, on one occasion, when she was rehearsing the part in 
Goethe’s room, he was so overcome with emotion, that with tears 
in his eyes he bade her pause.* This may seem more strange 
than the fact that Schiller admired the work, and wrote to Hum- 
boldt : “ The high symbolism with which it is handled, so that all 
the crude material is neutralised? and everything becomes portion of 
an ideal Whole, is truly wonderful. It is entirely Art, and thereby 
reaches the innermost Nature, through the power of truth.” And 
Fichte — who, Varnhagen tells me, was with him in the box at the 
theatre when the play was performed at Berlin, and was greatly 
moved by it — dec lared it to be Goethe’s masterpiece. Rosenkranz 
is amazed at the almost universal condemnation of the work. “ What 
pathos, what warmth, what tragic pain!” he exclaims. Others 
would echo the exclamation — in irony. It seems tome that the 
vety praise of Schiller and Fichte is a justification of the general 
verdict. A drama which is so praised, Le. for its high symbolism, 

* Abbxek : Goethe in den Jdkrm 1771-75, p. 21, 
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is a drama philosophers and critics may glorify, but which Art &&• 
jqres. 4 drama, or any other poem, may carry with it material 
which admits of symbolical interpretation ; but the poet who makes 
symbolism the substance and the purpose of his work has mistaken 
his vocation. The whole Greek Drama has been interpreted into 
symbols by some modern scholars ; but if the Greek Dramatists had 
written with any such purpose as that detected by these interpreters, 
they would never have survived to give interpreters the trouble. 
The Iliad has quite recently been once more interpreted into an 
allegory ; Dante’s Divine Comedy has been interpreted into an alle- 
gory; Shakspeare’s plays have, by Ulrici, been interpreted into 
moral platitudes ; the Wahlverwandtschaften has been interpreted 
into a “ world history.” Indeed symbolism being in its very nature 
arbitrary — the indication of a meaning not directly expressed, but 
arbitrarily thrust under the expression — there is no limit to tftfe 
power of interpretation. It is, however, quite certain that the poets 
had not the meanings which their commentators find : and equally 
certain that, if poets wrote for commentators, they would never pro- 
duce masterpieces. Y . 

In December 1803 Weimar had a visitor whose rank is high 
among its illustrious guests : Madame de Stael. Napoleon would 
not suffer her to remain in France : she was brought by Benjamin 
Constant to the German Athens, that she might see and know some- 
thing of the men her work De VAllemagne was to reveal to her 
countrymen. Crabb Robinson thus describes his first sight of her : — 
w I was shown into her bedroom, for which, nqt knowing Parisian 
customs, I was unpre pared. She was sitting, most decorously, in 
her bed, and writing. She had her nightcap on, and her face was 
not made up for the day. It was by no means a captivating spectacle, 
but I had a very cordial reception, and two bright black eyes smiled 
benignantly on me. After a warm expression of her pleasure at 
making my acquaintance, she dismissed me till three o’clock. On 
my return I found a very different person — the accomplished French- 
woman surrounded by admirers some of whom were themselves dis- 
tinguished. Among them was the aged Wieland.” It is easy to 
ridicule Madame de Stael ; to call her, as Heine does, “ a whirlwind 
in petticoats,” and a “ Sultana of mind.” . But Germans should be 
grateful to her for that book, which, in spite of errors of detail, still 
remains one qf tlm^b eat^bonks written abftut Germa ny ; and the 
lQVerafletter8 will not forget that her genius has, in various depart- 
ments of literature, rendered for ever illustrious the power 
womanly intellect. Goethe and Schiller, W&om she stormed with 



cannonades of talk, spoke of her intellect with great admiration. Of 
■^;iiYteg' creatures he had seen, Schiller said, she was **>the most 
h talkative, the most combative, the most gesticulative ; ” but she was 
l ^elso the most cultivated, and the most gifted.” The contrast 
between her French culture and his German culture; and the diffi- 
culty he had in expressing himself in French, did not prevent his 
being much interested. In the sketch of her he sent to Goethe it is 
well said, 64 She insists on explaining everything; understanding 
everything ; measuring everything. She admits of no Darkness ; 
nothing Incommensurable ! and where her torch throws no light, 
there nothing can exist. Hence her horror for the Ideal Philosophy, 
which she thinks leads to mysticism and superstition. For what we 
call poetry she has no sense ; she can only appreciate what is passion- 
ate, rhetorical, universal. She does not prize what is false, but does 
not always perceive what is true. 

44 When alone with her, 1 ^writes Crabb Kobinson, 44 it was toy great 
aim to make her feel the transcendent excellence of Goethe, But I 
failed ; she seemed utterly incapable of realizing wherein his excel- 
lence lay,, But she caught .by sympathy a portion of that admiration 
which every one felt for him. I was provoked to the utterance of a 
very rude observation.* I said : 4 Madame, vous n’avez pas compris 
Goethe, et vous ne le comprendrez jamais.’ Her eye flashed— she 
stretched out her fine arm, of which she was justly vain, and said, in 
an emphatic tone, 4 Monsieur, je comprend toyt ce qui m6rite d’etre 
compris ; ce que je ne comprends n’est rien.’ ” This is delightfully 
French, and is of a piece with her reply to Kobinson’s criticism of 
her work De VAllemagne , to the effect that she had mistaken the 
plot of the Triumph dev Empfindsamkeit. 44 Perhaps,” she said, 
44 1 thought it better as I stated it.” Her mode of 44 restatement” is 
amusingly illustrated by him in another example. He had quoted 
to her the noble saying of Kant : 44 There are two things Which the 
more I contemplate them, the more they fill my mind with admira- 
tion — the starry heavens above me and the moral law within me.” 
She sprang up exclaiming, 44 Ah ! que cela estbeau ! II faut que je 
l’4crive”; and in her book it runs ths : 44 Car, comme un philo- 
*ophe c£16bre a tr£s bien dit: pour les cceurs sensiUea il y a deux 
&hoses,” &c. 

The Duchess Amalia was enchanted with her, and the Duke wrote 
bo Goethe, who was at Jena, begging him to come over, and be seen 
by her ; which^Goethe very positively declined. He said, if she 
frished very much to see him, and would corne d Jena, she should 
b e very heartily welcom ed ; a comfortable lodging 
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table would be uf&red her, and every day they could have some 
hours together when his business was over ; but he could not under- 
take to go to Court, and iniosociety ; he did not feel himself strong 
enough. In the beginning of 1804, however, he came to Weimar, 
and there he made her acquaintance ; that is t o say, he receive d hei 
in his own house, at first t£te-a-t6te 9 and afterwards in small circles 
oFfiTends,' 

Except when she managed to animate him by her paradoxes 01 
wit, he was cold and formal to her, even more so than to other re- 
markable people ; and he has told us the reason. Rousseau had 
been drawn into a correspondence with two women, who addressed 
themselves to him as admirers ; he had shown himself in this corre- 
spondence by no means to his advantage, now (1803) that the letters 
appeared in print/ Goethe had heard or read of this correspond- 
ence ; and Madame de Stael had frankly told him she intended to 
print his conversation. This wa^ enough to make him. ill at ease in 
her^S^EyTand although she said he was 46 un homme d’un eBprit 
prodigieux en conversation .... quand on le sait fair© parler il est 
admirable,” she never saw the real, but a factitious Goethe By dint 
of provocation — and champagne — she managed to make him talk 
brillian tly; she never got him to talk to herjeiiously. On the 29th 
oTTebruary she left Weimar, to the great relief both of Goethe and 
Schiller.f 

Nothing calls for potice during the rest of this year, except tha. 
translation of an unpublished work by Diderot, Rameau's Nephew, 
and the commencement of the admirable work on Winckelmann and 
his Age . The beginning of 1805 found him troubled with a pre- 
sentiment that either he or "Schiller would die in this year. Both 
w ere dangerously ill. Christiane, writing to her friend Nicolaus 
Meyer, says, that for the last three months the Geheimrath has 
scarcely had a day’s health, and at times it seemed as if he must die. 

It was a touching scene when Schiller, a little recovered from hid 
last attack, entered the sick-room of bis friend. They walked up tp 
each other, and, without speaking a word, expressed thei r joy at 
mft ftting in a long an d manly kiss. Both hoped with the return, of 
spring for return of healtETST power. Schiller meanwhile wide * 

* The correspondence alluded to can be no other than that of Rouses* tr with Madame * 
0B x*. Toue-Feanquevillb and her friend, whose name is •till unknown ; it is one of the .if 
moet interesting among the many interesting correspondences of women with celebrated 
men, A charming notice of it may be found in Sr. BEUVjf* Cau§erie$ du Lundi, roL , 

t In the Tag md Jahres Hefte, 1804 ( Werkc, xxr n., p. 148), the reader will find 
Goethe's account of Madame ns Stabl and her relation to mm. 

as -t 
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trpaaslatingthe Phtdre of Kacine ; Goethe was translating Rameau's 
JtfepkeWi &nd w^tj^gthe history of the Farbenlehre. 

The spring was coming, but on its blossoms Schiller’s eyes were 
not to rest. On the 30th of April the friends parted for the last 
tipoe. Schiller was going to the theatre. Goethe, too unwell to 
accompany him, said good-bye at the door of Schiller’s house. 
During Schiller’s illness Goethe was much depressed. Voss found 
him once pacing up and down his garden, crying by himself. He 
mastered his emotion as Voss told him of Schiller’s state, and only 
said “ Fate is pitiless, and man but little.” 

It really seemed as if the two friends were to be united in the 
grave as they had been in life. Goethe grew worse. From Schiller, 
life was fast ebbing. On the 8th of May he was given over. “ His 
sleep that night was disturbed ; his mind again wandered ; with the 
morning he had lost all consciousness. He spoke incoherently and 
chiefly in Latin. His last drink was champagne. Towards three in 
fBe afterhoon came on the last exhaustion ; the breath began to fail. 
Towards four he would have called for naphtha, but the last syllable 
died upon his lips ; finding himself speechless, he motioned that he 
wished to write something ; but his hand could only trace three 
letters, in which was yet recognisable the distinct character of his 
writing. His wife knelt by his side ; he pressed her hand. His 
sister-in-law stood with the physician at the foot of the bed, applying 
jvarm cushions to the cold feet. Suddenly a sort of electric shock 
came over his countenance ; the head fell bacfc ; the deepest calm 
settled on his face. His features were as those of one in a soft 
sleep. 

“ The news of Schiller’s death soon spread through Weimar. 
The theatre was closed ; men gathered into groups. Each felt as if 
be had lost his dearest friend. To Goethe, enfeebled himself by 
long illness, and again stricken by some relapse, no one had the 
courage to mention the death of his beloved rival. When the 
tidings came to Henry Meyer, who was with him, Meyer left the 
llouse abruptly lest his grief might escape him. No one else had 
courage to break the intelligence. Goethe perceived that the mem- 
bers of his household seemed embarrassed and anxious to avoid him. 
He divined something of the fact, and said at last, c I see — Schiller 
must be very ill.’ That night -they overbad him — the serene man 
who seemed almost above human affection, who disdained to reveal 
to others whatever grief he felt when his son died — the y overhe ard 
Goethe weep 1 In the morning he said to a friend, ‘Git not true 
thaTSchiller was very ill yesterday ?’ The friend (it was a woman) 
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gobbed. ‘He is deat!,* said G-oethe faintly. ‘You have 

was the answer. * He is dead,’ repeated Goethe, and covered his 

feee with his hands.” * 

“The half of my existence is gone from me,” he wrote to Zelter. 
His first thoughts were to continue the Demetrius in the spirit in 
which Schiller had planned it, so that Schiller’s mind might still be 
with him, still working at his side. But the effort was in vain. He 
could do nothing. “ My diary,” he says, “ is a blank at this period ; 
the white pages intimate the blank in my existence. In those days 
I took no interest in anything.” 

* Btji/wbr's Life of Schiller. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


FAUST. 

/ 

Although the First Part of Faust was not publishe d until 180 6. it 
was already completed before Schiller’s death, and may therefore be 
fitly noticed in this place. For more than thirty years had the work 
been growing in its author’s mind, and although its precise chron- 
ology is not ascertainable, yet an approximation is possible which 
will not be without service to the student. 

The Faust-fable was familiar to Goethe as a child. In Strasburg, 
during 1770-71, he conceived the idea of fusing his personal ex- 
perience into the mould of the old legend ; but he wrote nothing of 
the work until 1774-5, when the ballad of the King of Thule, the 
first monologue, and .the first scene with Wagner were written; 
and during his love affair with Lili, he sketched Gretchen’s cata- 
stroph%"the scene in the street, the scene in Gretchen’s bedroom, the 
scenes between Faust and Mepbisto during the walk, and in the 
street, and the garden scene. In his Swiss journey he sketched the 
first interview with Mephisto and the compact ; also the scene before 
the city gates, the plan of Helena (subsequently much modified), 
the scene between the student and Mephisto, and Auerbach’s cellar. 
When in Italy, he read over the old manuscript, and wrote the 
scenes of the witches’ kitchen and the cathedral ; also the monologue 
in the forest. In 1797* the whole wa& remodelled. Then were added 
the two Prologues, the Walpurgis Night, and the Dedication. In 
l|0l he completed it, as it now stands, retouching it perhaps in 
1806, when it was published. Let us now with some carefulness 
e^SSne^ffiis chxld of so much care. 

The cock in ASsop scratched a pearl into the light of day, and de- 
clared that to him it was less valuable than a grain of millet seed. 
The pearl is only a pearl to him who knows its value. And so it is 
with fine subjects : they are only fine in the hands of great artists. 
Where the requisite power exists, a happy subject is a, fortune; 
without that power, it only serves to place the artist’s incompetence 
in less donbtful light. Mediocre poets have tried their ’prentice hands 
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at f^ost; poets of undeniable genius have tried to master it ; Goethe 
alone has seen it the object to 'which his genius was fully ade- 
quate ; and has produced from it the greatest poem of modem times : 


“ An Orphic tale indeed,— 

A tale divine, of high and passionate thoughts, 
To their own music chaunted.” 


Although genius can find material in the trifles which ordinary minds 
pass heedlessly by, it is only a very few subjects which permit the 
full display of genius. The peculiarities of a man’s organisation and 
education invests certain subjects with a charm and a significance. 
Such was Der Frdschiltz for W eber ; the maternity of the Madonna 
for Baph^ Goethe. Thus it is that a fine subject 

becomes the marble out of which a lasting monument is carved; 

Quite beyond my purpose, and my limits, would be any account of 
the various materials, historical and aesthetical, which German Litera- 
ture has gathered into one vast section on Faust and the Faust 
legend. There is not a single detail which has not exercised the in- 
dustry and ingenuity of commentators; so that the curious need 
complain of no lack of informants. English readers will find in the 
translations by Hayward and Blackie a reasonable amount of such 
information pleasantly given ; German readers Will only have the 
embarrassment of a choice. Far more important than all learned 
apparatus, is the attempt to place ourselves at the right poinhof view 
for studying and enjoying this wondrous poem, the popularity qf 
which is almost unexampled. It appeals to all minds with the irre- 
sistible fascination of an eternal problem, and with the charm of end- 
less variety. It has every element: wit, pathos, wisdom, farce, mys- 
tery, melody, reverence, doubt, magic, and irony ; not a chord of the 
lyre is unstrung, not a fibre of the heart untouched. Students 
earnestly wrestling with doubt, striving to solve the solemn riddles of 
life, feel their pulses strangely agitated by this poem ; and not students 
alone, but as Heine says, with allowable exaggeration, every billiard- 
marker in Germany puzzles himself over it. In Faust we see as^in 
a mirror the eternal problem of our intellectual existence; audit 
beside it, varigJT^ our social existence. It is at once af 

jrcobl^ Therein lies its fascination. The pi^Tem 

embraces questions of vital importance ; the picture represents 
opinions, sentiments, classes* moving on the stage of life. The great 
problem is stated in all its nudity ; the picture is painted in, aUits 
variety. • • > * 

Tills twofold nature Of the work exptpins its popularity ; aid, 
what is more to our purpose, gives the clue|to its secret Of eompoai- 
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^ j a due which all the critics I am acquainted with have over- 
looked ; and although I cannot but feel that considerable suspicion 
must attach itself to any opinion claiming novelty on so old a sub- 
ject, I hope the contents of this chapter will furnish sufficient evi- 
dence to justify its acceptance. The conviction first arose in my 
mind as the result of an inquiry into the causes of the popularity of 
Hamlet The two works are so allied, and so associated together in 
every mind, that the criticism of the one will be certain to throw 
light on the other. 

1 Hamlet, in spite of a prejudice current in certain circles that if 
now produced for the first time it would fail, is the most popular play 
in our language. It amuses thousands annually, and it stimulates 
the minds of millions. Performed in barns and minor theatres 
oftener than in Theatres Royal, it is always and everywhere attrac- 
tive. The lowest and most ignorant audiences delight in it. The 
source of the delight is twofold : First, its reach of thought on 
topics the most profound ; for the dullest soul can feel a grandeur 
which it cannot understand , and will listen with hushed awe to the 
out-pourings of a great meditative mind obstinately questioning 
fate ; Secondly, its wondrous dramatic variety. Only consider for a 
moment the striking effects it has in the Ghost ; the tyrant mur- 
derer ; the terrible adulterous queen ; the melancholy hero, doomed 
to so awful a fate ; the poor Ophelia, broken-hearted and dying in 
ipadness ; the play within a play, entrapping the conscience of the 
King; the ghastly mirth of the gravediggers ; the funeral of Ophelia 
interrupted by a quarrel over her grave betwixt her brother and her 
lover ; and, finally, the horrid bloody denouement. Such are the 
figures woven in the tapestry by passion and poetry. Add thereto 
the absorbing fascination of profound thoughts. It may indeed be 
called the tragedy pf thought, for there is as much reflection as 
action in it ; but the reflection itself is made dramatic, and hurries 
the breathless audience along, with an interest which knows no 
pause. Strange it is to notice in this work the indissoluble union of 
refinement with horrors, of reflection with tumiilt, of high and deli- 
cate poetry with broad, palpable, theatrical effects. The machinery 
is a machinery of horrors, physical and mental : ghostly apparitions 
— hideous revelations of incestuous adultery and murder— madness 
— Polonius killed like a rat while listening behind the arras — grave- 
diggers casting skulls upon the stage and desecrating the churchyard 
vwith their mirth — these and other horrors form the machinery by 
which moves the highest, the grandest, and the most, philosophic of 
tragedies* H 
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It is not difficult to see bow a work so various should become so 
popular. Faust , which rivals it in popularity, rivals it also in prodi- 
gality. Almost every typical aspect of life is touched upon; almost 
every subject of interest finds an expression in almost every variety 
of rhythm. It gains a large audience because it appeals to a large 
audience ; 

Die Masse ktinnt ikr nur durch Masse zwingen, 

Em jeder sucht sich endlich selbst was a us. 

Wer Vieles briugt wird manchem Etwas hriugen, 

Und jeder gebt aufriuden aus dem Iinus.* 

Critics usually devote their whole attention to an exposition of 
the Idea of Faust ; and it seems to me that in this laborious search 
after a remote explanation they have overlooked the more obvious 
and natural explanation furnished by the work itself. The reader 
who has followed me thus far will be aware that I have little sym- 
pathy with that Philosophy of Art which consists in translating 
Art into Philosophy, and that I trouble myself, and him, very little 
with u considerations on the Idea.” Experience tells me that Artists 
themselves have generally other objects in view than that of de- 
veloping an Idea; and experience further says that the Artist’s 
public is by no meanB primarily anxious about the Idea, but leaves 
that entirely to the critics, — who cannot agree among themselves. , 
In studying a work of Art, we should proceed as in studying a work 
of nature : after delighting in the effect, we should try to ascertain 
what are the means by which the effect is produced, and not at all 
what is the Idea lying behind the means. If in dissecting an 
animal we get clear conceptions of the mechanism by which certain 
functions are performed, we do not derive any increase of real 
knowledge from being told that the functions are the final causes of 
the mechanism ; while, on the other hand, if an a priori conception 
of purpose is made to do the work of actual inspection of the me* 
chanism, we find ourselves in a swamp of conjectural metaphysics 
where no dry land is to be found. 

The Theatre Prologue . This opening of the work shows a stall- 
ing company of Players about to exhibit themselves in the market* 
place, to please the motley crowd with some rude image of the 
Comedy and Tragedy of Life. The personages are three: The 
Manager, the Poet, and the Merry Andrew : three types represent* 

* The mass can be compelled by mm alone, 

Each one at length seeks oat what la hie own, 

Bring much, and every one is sure td find 
From out your nosegay something to Ms mind. 

* Blacks. 
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^ngthe question of Dramatic Art in reference to poets fend the 
; public* TheMauager opposes his hard practica l sense to the vague 
yearnings and unworldly aspirings of the poet ; he thinks ^of receipts, 
th#|>bin^ But here, as ever, hard practical sense is 

U^^T^s^jSc^fthe arbitration of a third is needed, and we 
have it in the Merry Andrew, who corrects both disputants by look- 
ing to the real Issue, namely, the amusement of the public . When 
the poet flies off in declamations about Posterity, this wise and 
merry arbiter slily asks: Who then is to amuse the present? A 
question we feel repeatedly tempted to ask those lofty Writers who, 
despising a success they have striven in vain to achieve, throw them- 
selves with greater confidence on the Future ; as if the Future in its 
turn would not also be a Present, having its despisers and its Jere- 
miahs. 

The Theatre Prologue, brief though it is, indicates the whole 
question of poets, managers, and public. It is the wisest word yet 
uttered on the topic, and seems as fresh and applicable as if written 
yesterday. No consideration of importance is omitted, and there 
are no superfluities. Every line is thrown off with the utmost ease, 
and with the perfect clearness of perfect strength. One might say 
without exaggeration that the mastery ofgenius is as distinctly trace- 
able in these easy felicitous touches, as in any other part of the 
work ; for it is perhaps in the treatment of such trifles that power is 
most decisively seen : inferior writers always overdo or underdo such 
things ; they are inflated or flat. All ladies at a certain degree of 
heat become luminous ; and in the exaltation of passion even an in- 
ferior mind will have inspirations of felicitous thought; but, reduced 
to normal temperatures, that which before was luminous becomes 
opaque, and the inferior mind, being neither exalted by passion nor 
moved towards new issues by the pressure of crowding thoughts, ex- 
hibits its normal strength. And that is why the paradox is true, of 
real mkstery being most clearly discernible in trifles. When the 
wind is furiously sweeping the surface, we cannot distinguish the 
shallowest from the deepest stream ; it is only when the winds are 
at rest that we can see to the bottom of the shallow stream, and per- 
ceive the deep stream to be beyond our fethom. 

We may still call upon the wisdom of this Prologue. The Man- 
ager wants to know how best to attract the public : 

8» sitsen schonmit hohen Augenbmunen 

Gt laseon di, and mochten gem erstinnen. 

Ich Waits wie min den Geist dee Volks Tewohnt ; 

Dock so verlegen bin ich ni« geweeeo ; 
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Zwar rind rie an das Beste nicht gewohnt 
Jttem sie habm tchrecklivk viel $de*&n* 

The Poet, who never drifts towards Utilitarianism, replies in rhap- 
sodies about his Art ; whereupon the Merry Andrew bids him prove 
himself a master of his Art, by amusing the public. 

Let Fancy with her many-sounding chorus, 

Reason, Sense, Feeling, Passion, more before ns ; 

But mark you well 1 a spice of Folly too. 

The Manager insists upon “ incidents ” above all things : 

They come to see, you must engage their eyes. 

And be adds, with true managerial instinct: 

You give a piece — give it at once in pieces ! 

In vain into an artful whole you glue it, — 

The public, in the long run, will undo it. 

So the dispute runs on, till the Manager settles it by resolving to 
give a grand and motley spectacle*, 46 From heaven to earth, and 
thence thro’ earth to hell.” This sentence gives us the clue to the 
composition of the work ; a clue which has usually been taken only 
as a guide through the mental labyrinth, through the phases of the 
psychological problem, instead of through that, and also through the 
scenes of life represented. 

/ The Prologue in Heaven succeeds. In many quarters this Pro- 
logue has been strangely misunderstood. It has been called a 
parody of the Book of Job, and censured as a parody. It has been* 
stigmatised as irrelevant and irreverent, out of keeping with the 
rest, and gratuitously blasphemous. Some translators have omitted 
it “as unfit for publication.” Coleridge debated with himself, 
“whether it became his moral character to render into English, and 
so far certainly to lend his countenance to, language much of which 
he thought vulgar, licentious, and blasphemous.” f And I will con- 
fess that my first impression was strongly against it ; an impression 
which was only removed by considering the legendary nature of the 
poem, and the legendary style adopted. It is only organic analysis 

• With eyebrows arch’d already they rit there, 

And gape for something new to make them stare. 

I know how to conciliate the mob, 

But ne’er yet felt it such a ticklish job ; , 

’Tis true what they have read is not the best. 

But that they much have read must be confessed. 

BiAOuatB Trandatio*. 

I shall generally follow this translation ; hat the passage just cited is not of the usual 
excellence. The last couplet of the original is one of those couplets which, in their eeee» 
familiarity, and felicity, are the despair of translators. 

t Table Talk, voL n., p. 118. ‘ il 
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which dan truly seize the meaning of organic elements; so long as 
we judge an organisn ah extra, . according to the Idea, or according 
to out Ideas, ’and not according to its nature, we shall never rightly 
understand structure and function ; and this is as true of poems as 
of animals. Madame de Stael admirably says of the whole work : 
44 II serait vdritablement trop naif de supposer qu’un tel homme ne 
sache pas toutes les fautes de gout qu’on peut reproeher a sa pi&ce ; 
mais il est curieux de connaitre les motifs qui l’ont dttermind a les 
y laisser, ou plutot a les y mettre.” And in trying to understand 
what were the motives which induced Goethe to introduce this pro- 
logue, and to treat it in this style, we must dismiss at once the 
supposition that he meant to be blasphemous, and the supposition 
that he could not have been as grave and decorous as Klopstock, had 
he deemed it fitting. Let us look a little closer. 

The wager between Mephistopheles and the Deity was part and 
parcel of the Legend. In adopting the Legend Goethe could not 
well omit this part, and his treatment of it is in the true mediaeval 
style, as all who are familiar with mediaeval legends, and especially 
with the Miracle-plays of Europe, will recognise at once. In these 
Miracle-plays we are startled by the coarsest buffoonery, and what 
to modem ears sounds like blasphemy, side by side with the most 
serious lessons ; things the most sacred are dragged through the dirt 
of popular wit ; persons the most sacred are made the subject of 
•jests and stories which would send a shudder through the pious 
reader of our times. As a specimen of the lengths to which this 
jesting spirit went, in the works of priests, performed by priests, 
and used for religious instruction, the following bit of buffoonery 
may be cited. In one of the plays God the Father is seen sleeping 
on his throne during the Crucifixion. An Angel appears to him ; 
and this dialogue takes place : 

“Angel, Eternal Father, you are doing what is not right, and will cover yourself 
with shame. Your much beloved son is just dead, and you sleep like a drunkard. 

“ God the Father. Is he then dead ? 

* “ Angel. Ay, that he is. 

• 4 God the Father. Devil take me if I knew anything about it.” * 

Nothing is more certain than that such things were not intended as 
blasphemous ; they were the naive representations which uncultured 

* Quoted in Sckerb : Geechiohte der Deutsche* Cultur, p. 171. In the early forma of 
the drama, n I remember nothing so irreverent as this passage, but many of extreme 
coarseness and ignoble buffoonery Nor is this strange perversion of the religious cere* 
mony unexampled. In Greece, where the Drama was a religious festival, the same comic 
license flourished unrestricted ; the very stage trodden by the Eumemdes and solemnised 
by the presence of the gods, was, in the after-piece, the scene of gross buffoonery, in which 
tie god* were buffoons. " - 
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minds naively accepted. In treating a mediaeval legend Goethe, 
therefore, gave it something of the mediaeval colouring-— a faint tint, 
just enough to effect his purpose, when the real colour would have 
been an offence. In adopting the idea of a Prologue he followed 
the old Puppet-play of Faust, of which there are many versions,* 
An inferior artist would assuredly have made this Prologue as grand 
and metaphysical as possible. Goethe intentionally made it naive. 
We cannot suppose him unable to treat it otherwise had he so 
willed ; but he did not will it so. He was led to write this scene 
by his study of the older literature, and the source of its inspiration 
is traceable in this naivete, t Consider the whole tenor of the work, 
and see how great a want of keeping there would have been in 
a Prologue which represented Mephistopheles and the Deity accord- 
ing to modern conceptions of severe propriety, when the rest of the 
.work was treated according to legendary belief; scenes like that 
with the poodle, the Walpurgis Night, and the Witches’ Kitchen, 
would have been in open contradiction with a Prologue in the 
modem spirit. It seems to me that the Prologue is just what it 
should be : poetical, with a touch of mediaeval colouring. It strikes 
the keynote ; it opens the world of wonder and legendary belief, 
wherein you are to see transacted the great and mystic drama of 
life ; it is the threshold at which you are bidden to lay aside your 
garments soiled with the dust of the work-day world ; fairy garments 
are given in exchange, and you enter a new region, where a drama, 
is acted, dream-like in form, in spirit terribly real. 

Then again, the language put into the mouth of Mephistopheles, 
— which is so irreverent as to make the unreflecting reader regard 
the whole Prologue as blasphemous, — is it not strictly in keeping? 
Here we see the 44 spirit that denies ” so utterly and essentially 
irreverent, that even in the presence of the Creator, he feels no awe ; 
the grander emotions are not excitable within his soul ; and, like nil 
his species, he will not believe that others feel such emotions : 44 Par- 
don me,” he says, 44 1 cannot utter fine phrases.” To such spirits, ail 
grandeur of phrase is grandiloquence. Mephisto is not a hypocrite ; 
he cannot pay even that homage to virtue. He is a sceptic, pure 
and simple. In the presence of the Lord he demeans himself much 
as we may imagine a 44 fast ” young man behaving when introduced # 
into the presence of a Goethe, without brains enough to be aware of 
his own insignificance. He offers to lay a wager just as "the fast 

. * See Mamcix : Hietote 4e$ Marionette, p, 826. 

t It w probably this feeling o! its naivete which made him aay that it ought to be 
trSoalated iato the French of Mabot. , ■* 
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youth would offer to “ back ” any opinion of bis own ; and the brief 
soliloquy in which he expresses his feelings on the result of the 
interview ha# a levity and a tinge of sarcasm intensely devilish* 
There are, it will be observed, two Prologues : one on the j Stage. 
the other in Heaven. The reason of this I take to lie in the twofold 
satufe of the poem, in the two leading subjects to be worked out. 
The world and the world’s ways are to be depicted ; the individual 
soul and its struggles are to be pourtrayed. For the former we 
have the theatre-prologue, because “ All the world ’s a stage, and all 
the men ard women merely players.” For the latter we have the 
prologue in heaven, because heaven is the centre and the goal of all 
struggles, doubts, and reverence ; and because Faust is struggling 
heavenward : 

Nieht irdisch isb des Thoren Trank noch Speise, 

Ihn treibt die Gahrung in die Ferae. 

“ This fool’s meat and drink are not earthly,” says Mephisto. “ The 
ferment of his spirit impels him towards the for ever distant.” 

There is also another organic necessity for these two prologues : 
in the first we see the Manager and his Poet moving the puppets of 
the scene; in the second we see the Lord and Mephistopheles 
moving the puppets of the drama within a drama. It is from 
strolling players that the cause of the whole representation proceeds ; 
it is from heaven that the drama of the temptation issues. These 
*two prologues were both written in the same year, and long after 
the conception of the Faust-legend had taken shape in Goethe’s 
mind. They were afterthoughts, and it becomes us to inquire what 
purpose they were intended to subserve. I believe that in his first 
conception he only intended the individual element of the work to 
be developed ; and that the world-picture was an afterthought, the 
product of reflection. In this subsequent conception the Second 
JPari was more or less forecast ; and the two prologues are intro- 
ductory to the whole poem in this new conception. 

♦ But to proceed with our analysis. The first scene is that of Faust 
in his study. The drama here begins. Faust sits amid his books 
and instruments, vain appliances of vain inquiry* Pale, and worn 
With midnight toil, he feels his efforts have been vain, feels that 
. science is impotent, feels that no answer to his questions can be 
extorted by mortal wisdom, and gives himself to magic. 

That I, with bitter-sweating brow, 

Ho more may teach what l do not know; 

That I with {deicing ken may sa* 

The world’s in-dwelling energy, 
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The hidden seeds of life explore, 

* ' , And deal in words and forms no more. 

the moon, which shines in upon him, recalls him to a sense of the 
life without, which he has neglected in his study of parchments and 
old bones: Und fragst dm noch warum dem Herz* he exclaims in the 
well-known lines, and opens the magic book to summon a spirit to 
his aid. 

(He seizes the book , and pronounces with a mysterious air the sign of the Spirit . 
A red flame darts forth, and the Spirit appears in the flame.) 

Spirit. Who calls me ? 

Faust (turning away). Vision of affright ! 

Spirit. Thou hast with mighty spells invoked me, 

And to obey thy call provoked me, 

And now — 

Faust. Hence from my sight ! 

Spirit. Thy panting prayer besought my form to view, 

To hear my voice, and know ray semblance too ; 

How bending from my lofty sphere to please thee, 

Here am I ! — ha ! what shuddering terrors seize thee, 

And overpower thee quite ! where now is gone 
The soul’s proud call ? the breast that scorn’d to own 
Earth’s thrall, a world in itself created, 

And bore and cherish’d ? with its fellow sated 
That swell’d with throbbing joy to leave its sphere 
And vie with spirits, their exalted peer. 

Where art thou, Faust ? whose invocation rung 
Upon mine ear, whose powers all round me clung ? 

Art thou that Faust ? whom melts my breath away, 

Trembling ev’n to the life-depths of thy frame, 

Now shrunk into a piteous worm of clay 1 

Faust. Shall I then yield to thee, thou thing of flame ? 1 
I am thy peer, am Faust, am still the same ! 

Spirit. Where life’s floods flow, 

And its tempests rave, 

Up and down I wave, 

Flit I to and fro : 

Birth and the grave, 

Life’s secret glow, 

A changing motion, 

A boundless ocean, 

Whose waters heave 
* Eternally ; 

Thus on the noisy loom of Time I weave 
The living mantle of the Deity. 

Faust. Thou who round the wide world wendest, 

Thou busy sprite, how near I feel to thee ! 

Spirit. Thou’rt like the spirit whom thou comprehendeat, 

Not me! (vanishes.) 

Faust ( astounded ), Not thee" ! 

Whom, then f 

I, image of the Godhead, 

Not like thee! {knocking it heard.) 
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* Oh, death J— ’tU Wagner’s knock— -he comee to break 

v The charm that bound me while the Spirit spake ! 

* Thus my supremest bliss ends in delusion 
* Mftrr’d by a sneaking pedant-slave’s intrusion ! 

Hqw fine is this transition, the breaking in of prose reality upon 
tybe visions of the poet, — the entrance of Wagner, who, hearing 
voices, fancied Faust was declaiming from a Greek drama, and 
comes to profit by the declamation. < Wagner is a type of the Phi- 
lister, and pedant ; he sacrifices himself to Books as Faust does to 
Knowledge. He adores the letter. The dust of folios is his ele- 
ment ; parchment is the source of his inspiration. 

Left once more to himself, Faust continues his sad soliloquy of 
despair. The thoughts, and the music in which they are uttered, 
must be sought in the original ; no translation can be adequate. He 
resolves to die ; and seizing the phial which contains the poison, 
says : 

I look on thee, and soothed is my heart’s pain ; 

I grasp thee, straight is lulled my racking brain, t 
And wave by wave my soul’s flood ebbs away. 

I see the ocean wide before me rise, 

And at my feet her sparkling mirror lies ; 

To brighter shores invites a brighter day. 

He raises the cup to his lips, when * suddenly a sound of bells is 
beard, accompanied by the distant singing of the choir* It is 
Easter. And with these solemn sounds are born the memories of 
his early youth, awakening the feelings of early devotion. Life retains 
him upon earth ; Memory vanquishes despair. 

# This opening scene was suggested by the old Puppet-play in which 
Faust appears, surrounded with compasses, spheres, and cabalistic 
instruments, wavering between theology, the divine science, philo- 
sophy, the human science, and magic, the infernal science. But 
Goethe has enriched the suggestion from his own wealth of thought 
and experience. 

The scene before" the gate . We quit the gloomy study, and the 
sblitary struggles of the individual, to breathe the fresh air, and con- 
template everyday life, and everyday joyousness. It is Sunday ; 
students and maidservants, soldiers and shopkeepers, are thronging 
out of the city gates on their way tq> various suburban beerhouses 
which line the high road. Clouds of dust and smoke accompany 
the throng ; joyous laughter, incipient flirtations, merry song, and 
eager debates, give us glimpses of the common world. This truly 
Gorman picture is wonderfully painted, and its place in the poem is 
significant, showing how life is accepted by the common mind, in 
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contrast with the previous scene which showed life pressing ofc th«r 
student, demanding from him an interpretation of its solemn signift* 
cance* ;> Faust has wasted his days in questioning ; the people spend 
theirs in frivolous pursuits, or sensual enjoyment ; the great riddle 
of the world never troubles them, for id them the world is a fami- 
liarity and no mystery. They are more anxious about good tobacco 
and frothy beer, about whether this one will dance with that one, 
and about the new official dignitaries, than about all that the heavens 
above nr earth beneath can have of mystery. Upon this scene Faust, 
the stmggler, and Wagner, the pedant, come to gaze. It affects 
Faust deeply, and makes him feel how much wiser the simple people 
are than he is — for they enjoy. 

Hier ist des Volkes wahrer Himmel 

Zufrieden jauchzot Gross und Klein : 

Hier bin ich Mensch , hier darf ick’s seyn. 

Yes, here he feels himself a man, one of the common brotherhood, 
for here he yearns after the enjoyment which he sees them pursuing. 
But Wagner, true pedant, feels nothing of the kind; he is only 
there because he wishes to be with Faust. He is one of those who, 
in the presence of Niagara, would vex you with questions about 
arrow-headed inscriptions, or in the tumult of a village festival 
would discuss the origin of the Belasgi. 

The people crowd round Faust, paying him the reverence always 
paid by #ie illiterate to the “ scholar.” Wagner sees it with envy ; 
Faust feels it to - be a mockery. Reverence to him, who feels pro* 
foundly his own insignificance ! He seats himself upon a stone, and 
gazing on the setting sun, pours forth melancholy reflections on the 
worthlessness of life, and the inanity of bis struggles. . The old 
peasant has recalled to him the scenes of his youth, when while the 
fever raged he was always tending the sick, and saved so many 
lives, u helping, helped by the Father of Good.” Seated on that 
stone, the visions of his youth come back upon his mind : 

Here sat X oft, plungedAn deep thought, alone, 

And wore me out with fasting and with prayer. 

Rieh then in hope, in faith then strong, 

With tears and sobs my hands I wrung, 

And weened the end of that dire pest, 

Frcm the will of Heaven to rest. 

His means were unholy. 

Here was the medicine, and the patient died, 

But no one questioned— who survived ? 

And thus have we, with drags more curst than hell. 

Within these vales, these mountains here, 
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‘f ' t ' &&$»& than the vary pe*t more fell ! 

I tave myself to thousands poisons given j 
* They pin’d away, and I must live to hear 
$ : / v k . $$, Hdl for the reckless murd’rers .thanking heaven! ' - 

, Wagner does not understand such scruples. He is mot troubled, like 
Faust, with# consciousness of a double uatgare. The Poodle appears, 
lo interrupt their dialogue, and Wagner, w|th characteristic stu- 
pidity, sees nothing but a Poodle in thf apparation : $ ' 

^ch sah ihn lange schon, nicht wichtig schien er mir. 

The spiritual insight of Faust is more discerning. They quit the 
scene, the Poodle following. 

Fausts Study. The student and the poodle enter. The thoughts 
of Faust are solemn ; this makes the poodle restless ; this restless- 
ness becotnes greater and greater as Faust begins to translate the 
Bible — an act which is enough to agifcafee the best-disposed devil. A 
bit of incantation follows, and Mephistopheles appears. I must not 
linger over the details of the scene, tempting 1 as they are, but come 
to the compact between Faust and Mephistopheles, The state of 
mind which induces this compact has been artfully prepared. Faust 
has been led to despair of attaining the high ambition of his life : he 
has seen the folly of his struggles ; seen that Knowledge is a will-o’- 
the-wisp to which lie has sacrifice^ Happiness. He now opines for 
Happiness, though he disbelieves m it as tie disbelieves |n Know- 
ledge. In utter scepticism be consents to sell liis soul if ever he 
" shall realise Happiness. What profound sadness is implied in thet 
Compact, that if ever he shall say to the passing moment, “Stay,, 
thou art fair,” he is willing to perish eternally ! 

This scene of the compact has also its origin in the old Puppet-play, 
and very curious is it to trace how the old hints are developed by 
’ Goethe. In the Augsburg version there is one condition among 
those stipulated by Mephistopheles to the effect that Faust shall 
never again ascend the theological chair. “-But wlfetf will th,pul>hc 
say ? ” asks Faust. “ Leave that to me,* Mephisto replied ; “ I will 
take your place; and believe met shall add to the reputation you 
have gained in biblical learning."* Had Goetlie known this version, 
he would probably not have omitted such a sarcastic touch. 

I must pass over the inimitable scene which follows between Me- 
phisto and the young Student newly arrived at the University, with 
boundless desire for knowledge. Every line is a sarcasm, or a touph 
of wisdom. The position of this scene in its’ relation to the whole, 
deserves, however, a remark. What is the scene, bat a withering 
* 2>n« C&Mfor, vol. v., p. 82#. 



satire on every branch of knowledge t end where does % occur, 
precisely at that juncture when Knowledge has by the hero been x&S 
'nonneed, when Books are dosed for ever, and life is t» be enjoyedltj 
ijfhus the' words of Mephisto,£hat Theory is a greybeard, and Ijfo a 
fre^tree, jjreen and gpjden — ^ 

% GNswi* tbeorer Freund, ist alle Theorie, , 

' tTnd gsrStt Lebens goldner Baum — 

prepare u$ for the utter abjuration of Theory, and th# eager pursfot 
of Enjoyment. This leads to 

Auerbach's Cellar, and its scene of Aristophanic buffoonery. The 
cellar reeks with the fumes of bad wine and stale tobacco ; its black- 
ened arches ring with the sound of boisterous mirth and noisy songs. 
The sots display themselves in all their sottishness. And this is one 
form of human enjoyment : a thing still unhappily to be seen in 
every city of Europe. Faust looks on with a sort of bewildered dis-^ 
gust, which soon wearies and then away ! away ! to the other 
scene as foul, as hideous — to 

The WitcMs' Kitchen . Here Faust passes from bestiality to bes- 
tiality, from material grossness to spiritual grossness, from the im- 
purity of sots to the impurity of witches. In this den of sorcery he 
drinks of the Pitch’s potion, which will make him, as Mephieto says, 
see a Helen in the first ffroman he Qaeets. Rejuvenescence is accom- 
panied by desires hitherto unknown to him ; he is young, and young 
passions hurry him into the u roaring flood of time.” 

. Meeting with Margaret The simple girl, returning, from churchy 
is accosted by Faust, and answers him somewhat ^curtly ; here com- 
mences the love-episode which gives to the poem a magic none can 
resist. Shakspeare himself has drawn no such portrait as that of 
Margaret : no such peculiar union of passion, simplicity, homeliness, 
and witchery. The poverty and inferior social position of Margaret 
are ue\a^ h|^b sight of ; she never becomes an abstraction ; it is Love 
alone %i^&>^xalts her above her lowly station, and it is only i/n pas- 
sion that* she is so exalted. Very artful and very amusing is thy 
contrast between this simple girl and her friend Martha, who makes 
love to Mephisto witi| direct worldly shrewdness. The effect of this 
contrast in the celebrated garden scene is very fine ; and what a 
scene that is ! I have no language in which to express its intense 
and Overpowering effect: the picture is one which remains indelible/ 
ill the memory ; certain lines linger in the mind? and stir it like the . 
fo^WM«y of deep pathetic music. For instance, Margaret’s asking 
bfin to think of her, even if it be for a moment*-— she will have time 
enough to think of him: , | 

A ^ ' 1 * : ' H a ■? * - ‘ 
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- Benkt ihr an tnich ein Augenblickchen nor, 

* Xih werde Zeit genug an euch zu denken haben : 

What a pic tribe of Roman’s lonely life, in which the thoughts, not 
called out by the busy needs of the hour, centre in one object ! And 
then that exquisite episode of her plucking the flower, 44 He loves me 
—loves me not; ” followed by this charming reflection when Faust 
, has departed : + 

Du lieber Gott ! was so ein Mann 
Nicht alles alles denken kann ! 

Boschamt nur 81611' ich vor ihm da, 

Und sag’ zu alien Sachen ja. 

Bin doch ein arm unwissend Kind, 

Begreife nicht was er an mir find’t.* 

Wood and Cavern. I do not understand the relation of this 
scene to the whole. Faust is alone among the solitudes of Nature, 
pouring out his rapture and his despair : 

Faust. Alas ! that man enjoys no perfect bliss, 

I feel it now. Thou gayest me with this joy, 

Which brings me near and nearer to the gods, 

A fellow, whom I cannot do without ; 

* Though, cold and heartless, he debases me 
Before myself, and, with a single breath 
Blows all the bounties of thy love to nought. 

He fans within my breast a raging fire , 

For that fair image, busy to do ill. 

Thus reel I from desire on to enjoyment, 

And in enjoyment languish for desire. 

Mephisto enters, and the two wrangle. The scene is full of fine 
things, but its position in the work is not clear to me. It is followed 
by that scenes n Margaret’s room which exhibits her at the spinning- 
wheel, singing Meine RuK ist Kin — 44 my peace is gone, my heart is 
sdd f* and is succeeded by the second garden scene, in which she 
questions Faust about his religion. I must give the famous confes- 
sion of Faith/ though more literally than Blackie renders iti 

Misunderstand mo not, thou lovely one. 

* Who dares name him ? 

And who confess : > 

“ I believe in Him ” ? 

Who can feel 

* The naivete of expression is not to be translated. Blacxib has given the sense : 

Dear God ! what such a man as thi§ * 

Oan think on any thing yon may ! 

I stand ashamed, and answer yes 
To every word that he may say. 

I wonder what a man so learned as he 
Can find in a poor simple girl like me. 

> .«* - -a. 
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And force himself 

To say : “ 1 believe not in Him M ? 

" The All-encompaescr, 

The All-sustainer 
Encompasses, detains He not 
Thee, Me, Himself? 

Does not the Heaven arch itself above ? 
lies not the earth firm hore below ? 

And rise not the eternal stars 
Looking downwards friendly ? 

Gaze not our eyes into each other, 

And is not all thronging 
To thy head and heart, 

Weaving in eternal mystery 
Invisibly visibly about thoo ? 

Fill np thy heart therewith, in all its greatness, 
,And when thou’rt wholly blest in this emotion, 
Then call it what thou wilt, 

Call it Joy ! Heart ! Love ! God ! 

I have no name for it, 

Feeling is all-in-jill. 

Name is sound and smoke, 

Clouding the glow of Heaven. 


-■ 



Margaret feels this confession to be the same in substance as what 
the Priest teaches her, only in somewhat different language ; 


Hur mit cin Bischon andem Worten. 


There is something inexpressibly touching in her solicitude about 
her lover’s faith ; it serves to bring out one element of her character*; 
as her instinctive aversion to Mephisto brings out another element : 
she seeB on his forehead that lie feels no sympathy, that “ He never 
yet hath loved a human soul.” In his presence she Almost feels that 
her own love vanishes ; certain it is that in his pr^ence she ^annot 
pray. 

The guileless innocence which prattles thus, prepares us fortKe 
naive readiness with which she expresses her willingness to adtnH^ 
her lover to her apartment, and consents to give her mother the 
sleeping dfaught. This scene is, with terrible sigru^canee, followed 
by that brief scene at the Well, where Margaret tears her friend 
Bessy triumph, feminine-wise, over the fall of one of their com- 
panions. Women, in all other things so compassionate, are metw 
ciless to each other precisely in those situations where feminine gym-, 
patty would be most grateful, where feminine tenderness should be 
most suggestive. Bessy says not a word against the seducer; her 
wrath falls entirely on the victim, who has been “ rightly served.” 
Margaret— taught compassion by experience^-cannot tww triumph 
as formerly she wouMbbave triumphed. But |tow die too is becNome 

SBl ^ 
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*'What she chid, she too is a sinner, and cannot chide. The dosing 
Words df this soliloquy have never been translated ; there is some* 
thing in the simplicity and intensity of the expression which defies 
translation. 

Doch — Alles was dazu mich. trieb, 

, ‘ - Gott ! war bo gut / ach war so lieb ! * 

‘ 5r ,< 

The next -scene shows her praying to the Virgin, the Mother of 
Sorrows ; and this is succeeded by the return of her brother Valen- 
: tine, suffering greatly from his sister’s shame ; he interrupts the 
serenade of Faust, attacks him, and is stabbed lay Mephisto, falls, 
and expires uttering vehement reproaches against Margaret. From 
this bloodshed and horror we are led to the Cathedral. Margaret 
prays amid the crowd — the evil spirit at her side. A solemn, almost 
stifling sense of awe rises at this picture of the harassed sinner 
seeking refuge, and finding fresh despair. Around her kneel in 
silence those who hear with comfort the words to her so terrible : 

'* Dios iree, dies ilia, 

* 1 Solvot sseclum in favilla ! 

and when the choir bursts forth — 

Jud«x ergo cum sedobit 
“ Quidquid latot apparebit, 

Nil inultum romanobit — 

she is overpowered by remorse, for the Evil Spirit interprets these 
words in their most appalling sense. 

2%e Walpurgis Nacht. The introduction of this scene in this 
place would be a great error if Faust were simply a drama. The 
mind reseats being snatched away from the contemplation of human 
passion, and plunged into the vagaries of dreamland. After shud- 
dering with Margaret, we are in no mood for the Blocksberg. But 
,, Fmst is notf a drama ; its purpose is not mainly that of unfolding 
before our eyes the various evolutions of an episode of life ; its 
object is not to rivet attention through a story. It is a grand 
legendary spectacle, in which all phases of life are represented. The 
soene on the Blocksberg is part of the old Legend, and is to be 
, found in many versions of the Puppet-play .f Note how Goethe in- 
troduces the scene immediately after that in the Cathedral— thus xe- 

^ *^ Tbejin aMung is, “Yet if I sinned, the sin came to me in shape so good, so lovely, 

t In the Stmbnig version, Mephisto promisee Hanswurst a steed on which he may 
g*Uop through the air; hot, instead of a winged horse, them comes an old goat with a 
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presenting the wizard-element in contrast with the religioui element i 
just as previously he contrasted the Witches 1 JEitchea and Ufi orgiafej 
with the orgies of Auerbach’s Cellar, * * ^ , 

We must not linger on the Biocksberg, but return toreartjh* and 
the tragic drama there hastening to its denouement. Seduction ha# 
led to infanticide ; infanticide has led to the condemnation of Mar* 
garet. Faust learns it all ; learns that a triple murder lies to his * 
account — Valentine, Margaret, and her child. In his despair he 
reproaches Mephisto for having concealed this from him, and wasted 
his time in insipid fooleries. Mephisto coldly says that Margaret is 
not the first who lias so died. Upon which Faust breaks forth : H |f$t 
the first S Misery ! Misery ! by no human soul to* be conceived 1 
that more than one creature of God should ever have been plunged 
into the depth of this woe ! that the first, in the writhing agony of 
her death, should not have atoned for the guilt of all the rest before 
the eyes of the eternally Merciful ! ” 

One peculiarity is noticeable in this scene : it is the only bit of 
prose in the whole work ; — what could have determined him to 
write it in prose ? At first I thought it might be the nature of the 
scene : but the intensity of language seems to demand verse, and 
surely the scene in Auerbach’s cellar is more prosaic in its nature 
than this ? The question then remains, and on it the critic may 
exert his ingenuity. 

What painting in the six brief lines which make up the succeed- 
ing scene! Faust and Mephisto are riding over a wild and dreary 
plain ; the sound of carpenters at work on the gibbet informs them 
of the preparations for the execution of Margaret. 

And now the final scene opens. Faust enters the dungeon where 
Margaret lies huddled on a bed of straw, singing wild snatches of 
ancient ballads, her reason gone* her end approaching. The terrible 
pathos of this interview draws tears into our eyes after twenty 
readings. As the passion rises to a climax, the grim, passiodles^ 
face of Mephistopheles appears— thus completing the circle of irgny 
which runs throughout the poem. Every one feels this scene to be 
untranslatable. The witchery of such lines as 

\ Sag* Nieraand dass du schon bei Gretcben warst, 

Mr. Hayward has already pointed out as beyond translation ; * im- 
deed it is only by a lucky chance that a succession of simple* heart*-/ 
felt expressions or idiomatic felicities are ever capable of exact 
representation in another language.” * 

* Translation qf Faint; Preface, p, xxxi, 3rd Edition. 
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The stiryeyjust taken, disclosing a succession of varied scenes 
repre^utative of Life, will not only help to explain the popularity of 
Mauot ) idfey help also to explain the secret of its composition. 
The rajudity md yariety of the scenes give the work an air of form- 
lessness, Until we have spized the principle of organic unity binding 
these scenes into a whole. The reader who first approaches it is 
gfenefally disappointed : the want of visible connection makes it 
appear more like a Nightmare than a work of Art. Even accom- 
plished critics have been thus misled. Thus Coleridge, who battled 
$9 ingeniously for Shakspeare’s Art, was utterly at a loss to recog- 
any unity in Faust “ There is no whole in the poem,” he 
skid ; scenes are mere magic-lantern pictures, and a large part 

the work is to me very flat.” * Coleridge, combating French 
Critics, proclaimed (in language slightly altered from Schlegel), that 
the unity of a work of Art is “ organic, not mechanic ; ” and he was 
held to have done signal service by pointing out the unity of Shak- 
speare’s conception underlying variety of detail ; but when he came 
to Goethe, whom he disliked, and of whom he always spoke un- 
worthily, he could see nothing but magic-lantern scenes in variety 
of detail. If Hamlet is not a magic-lantern, Faust is not. The 
successive scenes of a magic-lantern have no connection with a 
general plan; have no dependence one upon the other. In the 
analysis just submitted to the reader, both the general plan and the 
interdependence of the scenes have, it is hoped, been made manifest. 
A closer familiarity with the work removes the first feeling of disap- 
pointment. We learn to understand it, and our admiration grows 
with our enlightenment. The picture is painted with so cunning a 
hand, and yet with so careless an air, that Strength is veiled by Grace, 
and nowhere seems straining itself in Effort. 

i I believe few persons have read Faust without disappointment. 
Tlie^c are works which, on a first acquaintance, ravish us .with 
"delight : the ideas are new ; the form is new ; the execution striking ; 
in <fche glow of enthusiasm we pronounce the new work a ipaster- 
pieee. We study it, learn it by heart, and somewhat weary our ac- 
quaintances by the emphasis of enthusiasm. In a few yeats, or it 
may be months, the work has become unreadable, and we marvel at 
our old admiration. The ideas are no longer novel ; they appear 
truisms or perhaps falsisms. The execution is no longer admirable, 
for we have discovered its trick. In familiarising our zpinds with the 
vrorkj our admiration has been slowly strangled by the colktempt which 


* Table Talk> rot p. 114. 
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familiarity is said to breed, but which familiarity oaly breeds in oon* 
temptible minds^ or fox things contemptible. The work then w$i| 
no masterpiece?. Not in the least.* A masterpiece seldoni e^te|/ 
sudden enthusiasm : it must be studied much and long, before it is 
fully comprehended ; we must grow up to it, for it will not descend 
to us. Its influence is less sudden, more lasting. Its emphasis growl 
with familiarity. We never become disenchanted; we grow more 
and more awestruck at its infinite wealth. We discover no trick, for 
there is none |o discover. Homer, Shakspeare, Raphael,* Beethoven, 
Mozart, never storm the judgment; but, once fairly la possession, 
they retain it with increasing influence. I remember looking at th©^ 
Elgin marbles with an indifference which 1 was a$#amed to avow;/ 
and since then I have stood before them with a rapture almost rising* 
into tears. On the other hand, works which now cannot detain me a 
minute before them, excited sudden enthusiasm such as in retro- 
spection seems like the boyish taste for unripe apples. With Faust 
my first feeling was disappointment. Not understanding the real 
nature of the work, I thought Goethe had missed his aim, because 
he did not fulfil my conceptions. It is the arrogance of criticism to 
demand that the artist, who never thought of us, should work in the 
direction of our thoughts. As I grew older, and began to read Faust 
in the original (helped by the dictionary), its glory gradually dawned 
upon my mind. It is now one of those works which exercise a fasci- 
nation to be compared only to the minute and inexhaustible love ye 
feel for those long dear to us, every expression having a peculiar and 
quite mystic influence. 

A masterpiece like Faust , because it is a masterpiece, will he* 
almost certain to create disappointment, in proportion to the expecta-p 
tions formed of it. Sir Joshua Reynolds, on his first visit to the 
Vatican, could not conceal his mortification at not relishing the Works 
of Raphael ; and was only relieved from it on discovering that others 
had experienced the same feeling. “ The truth is,” he adds, u tfiatif 
these works had been really what I expected, they would have gon- 
tained beauties superficial and alluring, but by no means such as 
would have entitled them to their great reputation.^ We need noV 
be surprised therefore to hear even distinguished men express 
favourable opinions olFaust Charles Lamb, for instance, thought 
it a vulgar melodrame in comparison with Marlowe’s Faustus; m 

* dednmm must bo made from the opinion which- oven the wi» express of* now 
book or occurrence. Their opinion giro# me tidings of their mood, and some tagne guess 
at the new feet, but is nowise to be trusted as the lasting relation between that intellect 
and that <hsng.*~jEfeicrw». ; 
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)m never could have formed had he read Faust in the origi- 
nal. fie read it in a translation, and no work suffers more from 
traiw^tion. : However unwilling a reader may be that his competence 
to pronounce adjudgment should be called in question, it must be said 
in «* seriousness and with the most complete absence of exaggeration 
tad prejudice, that in translation he really has not the work before 
’ him* 

y " * i 

Several times in the&pages I have felt called upon to protest 
against the adequacy of all translation of poetry. 1^ its happiest 
efforts, translation isbdt approximation ; and its eflfortsare not often 
happy. A translation may be good as translation, but it cannot be 
an adequate reproduction Of the original. It may be a good poem ; 
it may be a good, imitation of another poem ; it may be better than 
the original ; but it cannot be an adequate reproduction ; it cannot 
be the same thing in another language, producing the same effect on 
the mind. And the cause lies deep in the nature of poetry. 
“Melody,” as Beethoven said to Bettina, “ gives a sensuous existence 
to poetry ; for does not the meaning of a poem become embodied in 
melody ? ” The meanings of a poem and the meanings of the indi- 
vidual words may be reproduced ; but in a poem meaning and form 
are as indissoluble as soul and body ; and the form cannot be repro- 
duced. The effect of poetry is a compound of music and sugges- 
tion,; this music and this suggestion are intermingled in words, to 
alter which is to alter the effect. For words in poetry are not, as in 
prose, simple representatives of objects and ideas : they are parts 
of an organic whole — they are tones in the harmony. Substitute 
other parts, and the result is a monstrosity, as if an arm were substi- 
tuted for a wing ; substitute other tones or semitones, and you pro- 
duce a discord. Words have their music and their shades of mean- 
ing too delicate for accurate reproduction in any other form ; the sug- 
gestiveness of one word cannot be conveyed by another. Now % ali 
translation is of necessity a substitution of one word for another : the 
substitute may express the meaning, but it cannot accurately repro- 
duce the music, nor those precise shades of suggestiveness on which 
the delicacy and beauty of the original depend. Words ay e not qnly 
symbols of objects, but centres of associations ; and thefc suggestive - 
ness depends partly on their sound. Thus there is not the slightest 
difference in the meaning expressed when I say 


pt 


The dews of flight began to fell, 

The nightly dews commenced to falL 
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Meaning and metre are the same ; bat one is poetry, the other prose, :$> 
Wordsworth palate & landscape in this line : , • * '* 

The riverwanders at its own iweet will. 

Let us translate it into other words : v 

The river runneth {Tee from all restraint. 

We preserve the meaning, but where is th*Jnndscape ? Or we may 
turn it thus ; 

9 * * 
the river flows, now here, now there, at will. 

which is a very close translation, much closer than any usually found 
in a foreign language, where indeed it would in all probability assume 
some such form as this ; 

The river sdf-impolled pursues its course. 

In these examples we have what is seldom found in translations, ac- 
curacy of meaning expressed in similar metre ; yet the music and 
the poetry are gone ; because the music and the poetry are organi- 
cally dependent on certain peculiar arrangements of sound and sug- 
gestion* Walter Scott speaks of the verse of a ballad by Mickle 
which haunted his boyhood ; it is this : 

The dews of summer night did full ; 

The moon, sweet regent of tho sky, 

Silvered the walls of Cumuor Hall, * 

And many an o;ik that grow thereby. 

This verse we will rearrange as a translator would rearrange it : 

The nightly dews commenced to fall ; 

The moon, whose empire is the sky, 

Shone on the sides of Cumnor Hail, 

And all the oaks that stood thereby. 

Here is a verse which certainly would never have haunted any one ; 
and yet upon what apparently slight variations the difference of effect 
depends ! The meaning, metre, rhymes, and most of the words, ate , 
the same ; yet the difference in the result is infinite. Let us trans- 
late it a little |»ore freely : 

Sweetly did fall the dews of night ; 

The moon, of heaven the lovely queen, 

On Cumnor Hall shone silver bright, 

And glanced the oaks' broad boughs between. 

I appeal to the reader’s experience whether this is not a translation 
which in another language would pass for exodUent ; and nevertte^ ) 
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less it Is not mote like the original than a wax rose is like a garden 
rose, • To; conclude these illustrations, I will give one which may serve 
to; bring into relief the havoc made by translators who adopt a 
different metre from that of the original.* Wordsworth begins his 
famous Ode : 


' There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 

The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and tho freshness of a dream. 

It is not now as it hath been of yore ; 

Turn wheresoe’er I may, 

* By night or day, 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 

THe translator, fully possessed with the sense of the passage, makes 
no mistakes, but adopting another metre, we will suppose, para- 
phrases it thus : 

A time there was when wood, and stream, and field, 

The earth, and every common sight, did yield 
To me a pure and heavenly delight, 

Such as is seen in dream and vision bright. 

That time is past ; no longer can I see 

The things which charmed my youtliful reverie. 

These are specimens of translating from English into English,! and 
show what effects are produced by a change of music and a change 
of suggestion. It is clear that in a foreign language the music must 
incessantly be changed, and as no complex words are precisely 
equivalent in two languages, the suggestions must also be different. 
Idioms are of course untranslatable. Felicities of expression are 
the idioms of the poet ; but as on the one hand these felicities are 
essential to the poem, and on the other hand untranslatable, the 
vanity of translation becomes apparent. I do not say that a trans- 
lator cannot produce a fine poem in imitation of an original poem; 
but I utterly disbelieve in the possibility of his giving us a work 
which can be. to us what the original is to those who read it. If, 
therefore, we reflect what a poem Faust is, and that it contains almost 
every variety of style and metre, it will be tolerably evident that no 
.one unacquainted with the original can form an adequate idea of it 
from translation; and if this is true, it will explain why Charles 

* “ Goethe’s poems,” said Beethoven, “ exercise a great sway over me, not only by 
than? meaning, bat by their rhythm also. It is a language which ntgaspi Oft to own* 

t AmmtmM has a wrj similar argument and mode of illnetratma in thelkIWwa. 
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Lamb should prefer Marlowe’s Faustm, and why many other readers 1 
should speak slightingly of the Faust 

As useftd memoranda for comparison, I will here analyse Marlowe’s 
Faustina and Calderon’s El Magico Prodigioso. 

Doctor Faustus has many magnificent passages, such as Marlowe 
of the 44 mighty line could not fail to write ; but on the whole it 
is wearisome, vulgar, and ill-conceived. The lowest buffoonery, des- 
titute of wit, fills a large portion of the scenes ; and the serious 
parts want t dramatic evolution. There is t^> character well drawn. 
The melancholy figure of Mephistopholis lias a certain grandeur, but 
he is not the Tempter, according to the common conception, creep- 
ing to his purpose with the cunning of th6 serpent ; nor is he the 
cold, ironical 44 spirit that denies ; ” he is more lilje the Satan of 
Byron, with a touch of piety and much repentance. The language 
he addresses to Faustus is such as would rather frighten than seduce 
him. 

The reader who opens Faustus under the impression that he is 
about to see a philosophical subject treated philosophically, will 
have mistaken both the character of Marlowe’s genius and of Mar- 
lowe’s epoch. Faustus is no more philosophical in intention than 
the Jew of Malta , or Tamburlaine the Great It is simply the the- 
atrical treatment of a popular legend, — a legend admirably charac- 
teristic of the spirit of those ages in which men, believing in the 
agency of the devil, would willingly have bartered their future exist- 
ence for the satisfaction of present desires. Here undoubtedly is a* 
philosophical problem, which even in the present day is constantly 
presenting itself to the speculative mind. Yes, even in the present 
day, since human nature does not change : forms only change, the 
spirit remains ; nothing perishes, — it only manifests itself differently. 
Men, it is true, no lohger believe in the devil’s agency ; at least, 
timy no longer believe in the power of calling up the devil and 
transacting business with him ; otherwise there would be hundreds 
of such stories as that of Faust. But the spirit which created that 
story and rendered it credible to all Europe remains unchanged# 
The sacrifice of the future to the present is the spirit of that legend. 
The blindness to consequences caused by the imperiousness of desire; 
the recklessness with which inevitable and terrible results are braved 
in perfect consciousness of their being inevitable, provided that a* 
temporary pleasure can be obtained, is the spirit which dictated; 
Faust’s barter of his soul, which daily dictates the barter of mar’s 
souls.' '-1f% do not make compacts, but wetprow away our Uvea; 
we have no Tempter face to face with us, offering illimitable power in 
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exchange forour futurity: but we have our own Desires, imperious, 
insidious, arid for them we barter our existence, — for one moment’s 
pleasure risking years of anguish. 

The story of Faustus suggests many modes of philosophical treat- 
ment, but Marlowe has not availed himself of any : he has taken the 
popular view of the legend, and given his hero the vulgarest motives. 
This is not meant as a criticism, but as a statement, I am not sure 
that Marlowe was wrong in so treating his subject ; I am only sure 
that he treated it so, Faustus is disappointed with logic, because it 
teaches him nothing |>ut debate, — with physic, because he cannot 
with it bring dead men back to life, — with law, because it concerns 
only the “ external trail,” — and with divinity, because it teaches 
that the reward #f sin Is death, and that we are all sinners. Seeing 
advantage in none of these studies he takes to necromancy, and there 
finds content ; and how ? 

Faust. How am I glutted with concoit of this ! 

Shall I mako spirits fetch me what I please ? 

Iiesolvo me of all ambiguities ? 

Perform wliat dosperato enterprise I will ? 

I’ll hare them fly to India for gold, 

Itansaclc tlio ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all corn or s of tho new-found world 
For pleaBant fruits and princely delicates. 

I’ll have them read me strange philosophy : 

And tell tho secrets of all foreign kings : 

• I’ll have them wall all Germany with brass, 

And make swift Ithine circlo fair Wittenburg : 

I’ll have them fill the public schools with skill, 

Wherewith the students shall be bravely clad: 

111 levy soldiers with tho coin they bring, 

And chase the Prince of Parma from our land. 

And reign sole king of all the provinces : 

Yea, stranger engines for the brunt of war, 

Thau was the fiery keel at Antwerp bridge, 

I’ll make my senile spirits to invent. 

' There may in this seem something trivial to modem apprehensions, 
yet Marlowe’s audience sympathised with it, having the feelings 
of an age when witches were burned, when men were commonly 
supposed to hold communication with infernal spirits, when the 
price of damnation was present enjoyment. 

The compact signed, Faustus makes use of his power by scamper* 
ing over the world, performing practical jokes and vulgar incanta- 
tions, — knocking down the Pope, making horns sprout on the heads 
of noblemen, cheating a jockey by selling him a horse of and 
other equally vulgar tricks, which were just the things the aixs^nc# 
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would have done had they possessed the power. Tired of his fcufr 
fooneries, he calls up the vision of Helen ; his rapture at the sight is 
a fine specimen of how Marlowe can write on a fitting occasion. 

His last hour now arrives : lie is smitten with remorse, like many 
of his modern imitators, when it is too late ; sated with his power, 
he now shudders at the price. After some tragical raving, and 
powerfully depicted despair, he is carried off by devils. The close is 
in keeping with the commencement : Faustus is damned because he 
made the compact. Each part of the bargain is fulfilled ; it is a tale 
of sorcery, and. Faustus meets the fate of a sorcerer. 

The vulgar conception of this play is partly the t fault of Marlowe, 
and partly of his age. It might have beep treated quite in con- 
formity with the general belief; it might have been a tale of sorcery, 
and yet magnificently impressive. What would not Shakspeare have 
made of it ? Nevertheless, we must in justice to Marlowe look also 
to the state of opinion in his time ; and we shall then admit that 
another and higher mode of treatment would perhaps have been less 
acceptable to the audience. Had it been metaphysical, they would 
not have understood it ; had the motives of Faustus been more 
elevated, the audience would not have believed in them. To have 
saved him at last, would have been to violate the legend, and to out- 
rage their moral sense. For, why should the black arts be unpun- 
ished ? why should not the sorcerer be damned ? The legend was 
understood in its literal sense, in perfect accordance with the cre- 
dulity of the audience. The symbolical significance of the legend is* 
entirely a modem creation. 

Let us now turn to Calderon’s El Magico Trodigioso , often said 
to have furnished Goethe with the leading idea of his Faust, 
which, however, does not resemble El Magico in plot, incidents, 
situations, characters, or ideas. The Faustus of Marlowe has 
a certain superficial resemblance to the Faust, because the same 
legend is adopted in both ; but in El Magico the legend is alto- 
gether different ; the treatment different. Calderon’s latest editor, 
Don Eugenio de Ochoa, is quite puzzled to conceive how the notidh 
of resemblance got into circulation, and gravely declares that it is 
enteramente infundada* 

The scenes lies in the neighbourhood of Antioch, where, With 
•‘glorious festival and song,” a temple is feeing consecrated to * 
Jupiter. Cyprian, a young student, perplexing himself with the 
dogmas of his religion (polytheism), has retired from the turmoil of 
the town to enjoy himself in quiet study. Pliny's definition of God 
is unsatis&ctory, and Cyprian is determined ! on finding a better. 
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A matting amongst the leaves disturbs him, caused by the demon, 
who appears ip the dress of a cavalier. They commence an argu- 
ment, GyjforiaU pointing out the error of polytheism, the demon 
maintaining his truth. We see that Cyprian has been converted 
to monotheism — a step towards his conversion to Christianity ; and 
tins conversion operated by the mere force of truth, this change of 
opinion resulting from an examination of polytheism, was doubtless 
flattering to Calderon’s audience, — a flattery carried to its acm4 in 
the feeble defence of the demon, who on his entrance declares, aside, 
that Cyprian shall never find the truth. Calderon would .pot let the 
devil have the bqst of the argument even for a moment. Instead 
of the “ spirit that denies,” he presents us with a malignant fiend, 
as impotent as he is malignant,— a fiend who acknowledges himself 
worsted in the argument, and who resolves to conquer by lust the 
student whom he cannot delude by sophisms. He has power given 
him towage enmity against Justina’s soul; he will make Justina 
captivate Cyprian, and with one blow effect two vengeances. We 
need not point out the dissimilarity between such a fiend and the 
fiend Mephistopheles. 

Cyprian is left alone to study, but is again interrupted by the 
quarrel of Lelio and Floro, two of his Met ^ both enamoured 
of Justina, have resolved to decide thfa* atc ™° v by the sword. 
Cyprian parts them, and consents to lliiosophy: sr. He then 

undertakes to visit Justina in order to £y kill S s: jiom she gives 

*the preference. In this visit he falls in love^VSfher himself. There 
is an underplot, in which Moscon, Clarin, and Libia, according to 
the usual style of Spanish comedies, parody the actions and senti- 
ments of their masters ; I omit it, as well as the other scenes which 
do not bear on the subject matter of the drama. 

Justina, a recent convert to Christianity, is the type of Christian 
innocence. She rejects Cyprian’s love, as she had rejected that of 
her former admirers. This coldness exasperates him : 

So beautiful she was— ami I, 

*' Between my love and jealousy, 

And so convulsed with hope and fear, 

Unworthy as it may appear, — 

So bitter is the life I live 

That, hoar me, Hell ! I now would give 

To thy most detested spirit ' 

My soul, for ever, to inherit, 

To suffer punishment and pino, 

So this woman may be mine. 

Hear st thou, Hell? Host thou reject it? u* 

My soul is offered, 1 * * 

Demon ( unseen ). I accept it. ; 

{Tempest, with thunder and lightning.) < 
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...Jjtt another -writer -we might pause to remark Oa the “Twat 
of keeping ” in making a polytheist , address such a prayer to hell ; 
bat Calderon is too full of such things to cause surprise at any indi- 
vidual instance. The storm rages , — a ship goes down at sea ; the 
demon enters as a shipwrecked passenger, and says aside : 

It wbb essential to my purposes 
To wake a tumult on the sapphire ocean, 

That in this unknown form I might at length 
Wipe out the blot of the discomfiture 
Sustained upon the mountain, and assail 
^ With a new war the soul of Cyprian, 

Forging tho instruments of his destruction 
Evan /rom his love and from his wisdom. 

Cyprian addresses words of comfort to him on his misfortune ; the 
- demon says it is in vain to hope for comfort, since all is lost that 
gave life value. He then tells his story ; describing, by means of a 
very transparent equivocation, the history of his rebellion in heaven 
and his chastisement. In the course of his narrative he insinuates 
his power of magic, hoping to awaken in Cyprian’s breast a love of 
the art. Cyprian offers him the hospitality due to a stranger, and 
they quit the scene. 

In their next scene the demon asks Cyprian the reason of his 
constant melancholy. This is an opportunity for the display of fustian, 
never let slip by a Spanish dramatist. Cyprian describes his mistress 
and his passion for her with the volubility of a lover, and the taste 
of an Ossian. He very circumstantially informs the demon that the 
“ partes que componen (\ esta divina muger ” — tho charms which, 
adorn this paragon — are the charms of Aurora, of fleecy clouds and 
pearly dews, of balmy gales and early roses, of meandering rivulets 
and glittering stars, of warbling birds and crystal rocks, of laurels 
and of sunbeams ; and so forth through the space of more than fifty 
lines, in a style to captivate magazine poets, and to make other 
readers yawn. Having described her, he declares that he is so 
entranced with this creature as to have entirely forsaken philosophy 
he is willing to give away his soul for her. The demon accepts the 
offer, splits open a rock and shows Justina reclining asleep. Cyprian 
. rushes towards her, but the rock , closes again, and the demon 
demands that the compact shall be signed before the maiden is 
delivered. Cyprian draws blood from his arm* and with his dagger* 
writes the agreement on some linen. The demon then consents to 
instruct him in magic, by which, at the expiration of one. year, he 
will be able to possess Justina. 

This temptation-scene is very trivial, — feeble in conception and 
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kmgliag in execution* Remark the gross want , of artistic keeping 
in it : Cyprian fit before addressed a vow to beli that he would give 
his soul fpt Justina ; the demon answered, u I accept it! ” Thunder 
and lightning followed, — effective enough as a melodramatic coup 
dc tk6$tfre> utterly useless to the play ; for although the demon 
appears, it is not to make a compact with Cyprian, it is not even to 
tempt him ; it is simply to become acquainted with him, gain hia 
confidence, and, afterwards tempt him. The time elapses, and the 
demon then tempts Cyprian, as we have seen. How poor, feeble, and 
staggering these outlines ! What makes the feebleness of this scene 
stand out still more clearly, is the gross and senseless parody of 
Clarin, the gracioso . Like his master, he tqo is jn love* like his 
master, he offers to sell his soul to tke<derrmp* and strikes .his nose, 
that with the blood he may write the compact on his handkerchief. 

It is in this temptation-scene, however, that the single point of 
resemblance occurs between the playB of Calderon and GoQjthe. It is 
extremely slight, as every one will observe ; but slight as it is, some- 
critics have made it the basis of their notion of plagiarism. The 
compact is the point which the legend of St. Cyprian and the legend 
of Faust have in common. In all other respects the legends differ 
and the poems differ. It is curious however to compare the motives 
of the three heroes, Faustus, Cyprian, Faust; to compare what 
each demands in return for his soul ; and in this comparison 
Calderon u shows least bravely ; ” his hero is the most pitiful of the 
three. 

To return to our analysis : The year’s probation has expired, and 
Cyprian is impatient for his reward. He has learned the arts of necro- 
mancy, in which he is almost as proficient as his master; boasts of being- 
able to call the dead from out their graves, and of possessing many other 
equally wonderful powers. Yet with this science he does nothing, 
attempts nothing. Of what use then was the year’s probation ? of what 
use this necromantic proficiency ? Had the question been put to Calde- 
ron he would probably have smiled, and answered, “ to prolong the play 
arid give it variety,” — a sensible answer from a rapid playwright, but 
one which ill accords with the modern notion of his being a profound 
artist. Perhaps it is too much to expect that a man who wrote 
between one and two hundred plays should have produced one that 
‘could be regarded as a wo$ ofart ; nor.ahould we have judged him 
by any higher standard than that of a rapid and effective playwright, 
had not the Germans been so hyperbolical in criticism, which the- 
English, who seldom read the poet, take for granted must be just 

The demon calls upon the spirits of hell to instil into Justina’* 
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Mtaditnpure thoughts, so that she may incline M Cyprian. But 
ibid cduld have been done at first, and so have spared Cyprian his 
year's probation and his necromantic studies, — studies which are 
never brought to bear upon Justine herself, though undertaken ex- 
pressly for her conquest. Justina enters in a state of violent agita- 
tion : a portion of the scene will serve as a specimen. I borrow 
from the translation of this scene which appeared in the Monthly 
Chronicle , vi. p. 346. 

The demon enters and Justina asks him : 

Say if thou a phantom art, 

Formed by terror and dismay ? 

Dam. ftd ; but ono call’d by t.ho thought ^ 

That now rules, with tyrant sway, 

* O’er thy faltering heart, — a man 
Whom compassion hither brought, 

That he might point out the way 
Whither fled thy Cyprian. 

Just. And so shalt thou fail. This storm 
Which afflicts my frenzied soul 
May imagination form 
To its wish, but ne’er shall warm 
Reason to its mad control. 

D<em. If thou hast the thought permitted, 

Ilalf the sin is almost done ! 

*Wilt thou, sinco ’t is all committed, 

Linger ere the joy bo won ? 

Just. In our power abides not thought* 

(Thought, alas ! how vain to fly) ; 

But tho deed is, and ’t is one 
That wo sin in mind have sought 
And another to have done : 

I’ll not raovo my foot to try. 

Bam. If a gjorta 1 power assail 
Justina with all its might, ^ 

Say will not tho victory fail # 

When thy wish will not avail, 

But inclines thee in despite ? 

Just. By opposing to thee now 
My free will and liberty. 

Bam. To my power they soon shall bow. 

Just. If it could such power avow, 

Would our free will then be free ? 

Bam. Come, ’tis bliss that thou wilt prove. 

Just. Dearly- would I gain it s$. 

Bam. It is peace, end calm, and love. (Draws, but cannot 

Just. It is misery, death, despair l mm her 

Dam. Heavenly joy i# v * 

Just. Tis bitter woe! 

Bam. Lost and shamed, forsaken one ! 

„ Who in thy defence shall dare ? 

II 
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. - Just, My defence is God alone. 

\ v thm* Virgin, virgin, thou hast won ! (Loosens his held.) 

How flighted must the audience have been at this victory over 
the demon* by the mere announcement of a faith in $od J Unable 
to give Cyprian the real Justina, the demon determines on deceiving 
him with a phantom, A figure enveloped in a cloak appears, and 
bids Cyprian ’follow. In the next scene Cyprian enters with the 
^fancied Justina in his arms. In his transport he takes off the cloak, 
and instead of Justina discovers a Skeleton, who replies to his ex- 

elamation of horror : — „ v 

Asi, Cipriano, son 
Todas las glorias del mtmdo ! 

“ Such are the glori^h of this world.” In this terrific situation we re- 
cognise Calderon the inquisitor and the playwright, but the artist we do 
not recognise. As a piece of stage effect tins skeleton is powerfully 
conceived ; as a religious warning it is equally powerful ; as art it is 
detestable. It is a fine situation, though lie has used it twice else- 
where; but the consistency of the play is violated by it. If the 
demon wished to seduce Cyprian, would he have attempted to do so 
by such means? No. But Calderon here, as elsewhere, sacrifices 
everything to a coup tie theatre . 

Cyprian, exasperated at the deception, demands an explanation. 
The demon confesses that he is unable to force Justina, as she is 
under the protection of a superior power. Cyprian, asks who that 
power is. The denion hesitates, but is at length obliged to own 
that it is the God of the Christians. Cyprian seeing that God pro- 
tects those who believe in him, refuses to own* allegiance to any 
other. The demon is furious, and demands Cyprian’s soul, who 
contends that the demftm has not fulfilled bis share of the compact. 
Words run high: Cyprian draWs his sword and stabs the demon, of 
course without avail, — another stage effect. The demon drags him 
away, but, like Justina, he calls God his aid, and the demon 
rushes off discomfited. ■ 

Cyprian becomes a Christian, and Justina assures him of his sal- 
vation in spite of his sins, for — 

.... no tiene 
Tantas estrellas el cielo, 

' Tank# arenas eimar, 

0DfcntaJ#en|eUa8 el fuego, 

Tanfcps &tomos el dia, 

Como 31 perdona pecados. 

Justina and Cyprian are condemned as heretics, and burned at 
Antioch, martyrs of the Christian foith. The demon appears riding 

S' ' j 
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on a serpent in the air, and addresses the audience, telling them 
that God has forced him to declare the innocence of Justina, and the 
freedom of Cyprian from his rash 
the realms of the blessed. 

These analyses will enable the reader to perceive how Marlowe 
and Calderon have treated the old story, each in a spirit conformable 
with his genius and his age ; the one presenting a legend in its 
naivete, the other a legend as the vehicle for religious instruction. 
Goethe taking up the legend in an age when the naive belief could 
no longer be accepted, treated it likewise in a way conformable with nis 
genius and his age. The age demanded that it should be no simple 
legend, but a symbolical legend ; not a story to be credited as fact, 
but a story to be credited as representative of fact ; for although the 
rudest intellect would reject the notion of any such actual compact 
with Satan, the rudest and the loftiest would see ii^ thj,t compact a 
symbol of their own desires and struggles. 

To adapt the legend to his age, Goethe was forced to treat it 
symbolically, and his own genius gave the peculiar ^direction to that 
treatment. We shall see in the Second Part, how his gaping vigouif 
sought inspiration more in symbolism than in poetry, more in f re~ ' 
flection than in emotion ; but for the present, confining ourselves to 
the First Part, we note in his treatment a marvellous mingling of 
the legendary and the symbolical, of the mediaeval and the modem. 
The d^pffi of wisdom, the exquisite poetry, the clear bright painting, 
the wit, humour, and pathos, every reader will distinguish ; and if 
this chapter were not already too long, 1 should be glad to linger 
over many details, but must now content myself with the briefest 
indication of the general aspects of the poem* 

And first of the main theme : u The intended theme of Faust, ^ ! 
says Coleridge, “ is the consequences of a misology or hatred and 
depreciation of knowledge caiped^by an originally intense thirst for 
knowledge baffled. But a Jove of knowledge fcjr itself and for pure 
ends would never produce such a misology, but only g loye of it for 
base and unworthy purposes.” Having stated this to be the theme, 
Coleridge thus criticises the execution : “ There is neither causation 
nor proportion in Faust ; he is a ready-made conjuror from the 
ginning; the imredndus odi isf felt from the first line. The sensu* 
ality and thirst after knowledge a$i uheotftiected with each other.”* 
Here we have an example of that criticism before alluded to, w hich 
imposes the conceptions of the critic as the true end and aim of the 
artist, Coleridge had formed the plan of a Jffcust of his own, and 

\ ‘ _ * Table 111 . t '■ 


^engagement. 


Both now repose in 
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blamesGoethe for,, not treating the topic in the way Coleridge con- 
ceived it should be treated. A closer scrutiny would have convinced 
him that misology is not the intended theme. After the first two 
scenes knowledge is never mentioned ; misology is exhausted as a 
topic in the initial stages of the work. And what says Goethe him- 
self? “ The marionette fable of Faust murmured with many voices 
dn my soul. I too had wandered into every* department of know- 
ledge, and had returned early enough satisfied with the vanity of 
science. And life, too, I had tried under various aspects, and always 
came back sorrowing and unsatisfied.” Here, if anywhere, we have 
the key to Faust It is a reflex of the struggles of his soul. Expe- 
rience had taught him the vanity of philosophy ; experience had 
early taught him to detect the corruption underlying civilisation, 
the dark undercurrents of crime concealed beneath smooth outward 
conformity. , If then we distinguish for a moment one of the two 
aspects of the poem — if we set aside the picture, to consider only the 
problem — we come to the conclusion that the theme of Faust is the 
cry of despair oveV the nothingness of life. Misology forms a por- 
tion, but only a portion, of the theme. Baffled in his attempts to 
penetrate the mystery of Life, Faust yields himself to the Tempter, 
who promises that he shall penetrate the enjoyment pf Life. He 
runs the found of pleasure, as he had run the round of science, and 
fails. The orgies of Auerbach’s cellar, the fancies of the Blocksberg, 
are unable to satisfy his cravings. The passion he feels for Gretchen 
is vehement, but feverish, transitory ; she has no power to make him 
say to the passing moment, “ Stay, thou art fair.” He is restless 
hecaiise he seeks, — seeks the Absolute, which can never be found, 
^his is the doom of Humanity : 

' ' r 

' Es irrt dor Mensch so lang’ er strebt. ' 

' • , f 

+ 

It has been said reproachfully that in Faust the problem is 
stated but not solved I do not think this reproach valid, because 
I do not think# poem was the fit vehicle for a solution. * When the 
Singer becomes a Demonstrator, he abdicates his proper office, to 
bungle in the performance of another. But very noticeable it is 
that Goethe n who has so clearly stated the problem, has also, both 
‘practically, in his life, and theoretically, in his writings, given us the 
nearest approach to a solution by showing bow the “ heavy and the 
weary weight ” of this great burden maybe wisely borne* Hie 
doctrine of Renunciation — doss wvr entyagen mussm — applied by 
him with fertile results in so many directions, both in life and theory. 
Will be found to approach a solution* or at any rate to leave the in- 
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soluble mystery without its perplexing and tormenting influence 
Activity and sincerity carry us far, if we begin by Renunciation, it 
we at the outset content ourselves with the Knowable and Attainable, 
and give up the wild impatient of desire for the Unknowable and 
Unattainable. The mystery of existence is an awful problem, but it 
'is a mystery and placed beyond the boundaries of human faculty. 
Recognise it as such, and renounce! Knowledge can only be 1 
relative. But this relative knowledge is infinite, and to us infi- 
nitely important: in that wide sphere let each work according 
to ability. Happiness, ideal and absolute, is equally unattain- 
able : renounce it ! The sphere of active duty is wide, sufficing, 
ennobling to all who strenuously work in it. In the very sweat of 
labour there is stimulus which gives energy to life ; and a conscious- 
ness that our labour tends in some way to the lasting benefit of 
others, makes the rolling years endurable. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE LYRICAL $»0EMS % , t, * * 

The Faust and the Lyrics suffice to give Goethe pre-eminence among 
the poets of modern times, Shakspeare excepted ; and had they stood 
alone as representatives of his genius, no one would ever have disputed 
his rank. But he has given the world many other works : in other 
words, he has thrown open mjpy avenues through which the citadel 
of his fame may he attacked. His fame is lessened by his wealth ; 
the fact of his doing so much* has lessened the belief in his power ; 
for as the strength of a beam is measured by its weakest part, so, but 
unjustly, are poets tested by their weakest works, whenever enthu- 
siasm does not drown criticism. Thus does mere wealth endanger 
reputation; for when many targets are ranged side by side, the 
clumsiest archer will succeed in striking one ; and that writer has 
the best chance with the critics who presents the smallest surface. 
Greek Literature is so grand to us mainly because it is the fragment 
of fragments ; the masterpieces have survived, and no failures are 
left to bear counterwitness. Our own contemporary Literature 
seems so poor to us, not because there are no good books, but because 
there are so many bad, that even the good are hidden behind the 
mass of mediocrity which obtrudes itself upon the eye. Goethe has 
written forty volumes on widely different subjects. He has written 
with a perfection no (Jerman ever achieved before, and he has also 
written with a feebleness which it would bp gratifying to think no 
German would ever emulate again. But the weak pages are prose* 
In vfcrse he is always a singe r ; -even the poorest poems have some- 
thing of that grace wjiich captivates us in his finest. The gift of 
• Song, which is, the especial gift of the poet, and which no other 
talents can replace, makes his trifles pleasant, and his best lyrics 
matchless. 

The lyrics are th$„_ best known of bis works, and have by their 
^jyhg^ M gdaed the Admiration evm'Man t^oh iits. "One bears very 
strange opinions about him an# his works ; but one never hears 
anything except praise of the minor poems. They are instinct with 
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life and beauty, against which no prejudice can, stand* Theygive 
musical form to feelings the most various, and to feelings that are 
true. They are gay, playful, tender, passionate, mournful, reflect , 
tive, and picturesque ; now simple as the tune which beats time 1 
to nothing in your head, now laden with weighty thought ; at- 
one moment reflecting with ethereal grace the whim and fancy of ^ 
caprice, at another sobbing forth the sorrows which press a cry from 
the heart. 44 These songs, says Heine, himself a master of Bong K 
(t have a playful jiiqjiqjcy wlftcW is inexpressible. The harmonious 
verses wind Wound your heart like a tender mistress. The Word]} 
embraces you while the thought imprints a kiss.” # 

Part of this witchery is the sincerity of the style. It does not 
seek surprises in diction, nor play amid metaphors, which in most 
*poets are imperfect expressions of the meaning they are thought to 
adorn. It opens itself like a flower with unpretending grace, and 
with such variety as lies in the nature of the subject. There is no 
ornament in it. The beauties which it reveals are organic, they 
form part and parcel of the very tissue of the poem, and are net ; , 
added as ornaments. Read, for example, Jhc ballad of the Fiaher^f 
man (translated, p . 231 ). How simple and direct the images; "Hid 
y eTFowliiarv^ousty pictorial. Turning to a totally different poenty , 
the Bride of Corinth,— what can surpass the directness with which?* 
every word indicates the mysterious and terrible situation ? every 
line is as a fresh page in the narrative, rapidly and yet gradually un- 
folded. * A young man arrives at Corinth from Athens, to seek the 
bride wh om his and her parents have destined for him. Since that 
agreement of the parents her family has turned Christian; and 
44 when a new faith is adopted, love and truth are often uprooted like 
weeds/ 5 Ignorant of the change, he arrives. It is late in the night. 
The household are asleep ; but a supper is brought to him in his 
chamber, and he is left alone. The weary youth has no appetite ; he 
throws himself on his bed without undressing. As he fails into a 
doze the door opens, and by the light of his lamp he sees a* »t rw ge ^ 
guest enter — a maiden veiled, clothed in white, about her b*w a 
black and gold band. On seeing him, she raises a white hand ill 
terror. She is about to fly, but he entreats her to stay— pointsto 
the banquet, and bids her sit* beside him and taste the joys of th£ 
gods, Bacchus, Ceres, and Amor. But she tells him she belongs no 
more to joy ; the gods have departed from that silent house wh«^ 
One alone in Heaven, and One jipon the Cross, are adored; no 

* Hoi* bamumischen Verse umechiingen dein Heisjwie wirtliche QelwUs; te 
Wort Tua&rmt dich* wHbrend der Oedanke dich kSest.’ 

4 ■ - ' 
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^saoifices of Lamb or Ox are made, the sacrifice is that of a human 
life#' \^his is a 'language the young pagan understands not. He 
claims her as his bride. She tells him she has been sent into a 
cloister. He will hear nothing. Midnight — the spectral hour — 
sounds ; and she seems at her ease. She drinks the pprple wine 
with her white lips, but refuses the bread he offers. She gives him 
a golden chain, and takes in return a lock of his hair. She tells him 
she is cold as ice, but he believes that love will warm her, even if, 
she be sent from the grave : , v ,, * 

I Wochselhauch und Kuss ! 

? Liebesiiberfltiss ! 

1 Brannst du niclit und fiihlest micji erttbrannt ? 

iLove draws them together ; eagerly she catches the fire from his 
flips, and each is conscious of existence only in the other ; but 
although the vampire bride is warmed by his love, no heart beats in 
her breast. It is impossible to describe the weird voluptuousness 
lof this strange scene ; this union of Life and Death ; this altar of 
f Hymen erected on the tomb. It is interrupted by the presence 
of the mother, who, hearing voices in the bridegroom’s room, and 
the kiss of the lovers mingling with the cockcrow, angrily enters to 
| upbraid her slave, whom she supposes to be with the bridegroom. 
She enters angry “ and sees — Grod ! she sees her own child ! ” The 
vampire rises like a Shadow, and reproaches her mother for having 
disturbed her. 66 Was it not enough that you sent me to an early 
grave ? ” she asks. But the grave could not contain her : the 
fpsalms of priests — the blessings of priests had no pow T er over her ; 
earth itself is unable to stifle Love. She has come ; she has sucked 
the blood from her bridegroom^ heart ; she has given him hep chain 
and received the lock of his hair. To-morrow he will be grey ; his 
youth he must seek once more in the tomb. She bids her mother 
\ prepare the funeral pyre, open her coffin, and burn the bodies 
| of her bridegroom and herself, that they together may hasten to 
the ‘gods. 

In the whole of this wondrous ballad there is not a single com- 
parison. Everything is told in the most direct and simple style. 
Everything stands before the eye like reality. The same may be said 
of the well-known Gott und die Bajadere, which is, as it were, the 
inverse of the Bride oflJorinlh . The Indian god passing along the 
banks of the Granges is invited by the Bajadere to en ter h er hut, and re- 
poB© himself. She coquets with him, and lures him with the wiles 
of her caste. The god smiles and sees with joy, in the depths of her 
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degradation, a pore human heart He gains her love; but, to put 
bar to tiie severest proof, he makes her pass through , 

* , Lust und Entsetaen und grimmigo Pein. 

She awakes in the morning to find him dead by her side. In an 
agony of tears she tries in vain to awaken him. The solemn, awful 
sounds of the priests chanting the requiem break on her ear. She 
follows his corpse to the pyre, but the priests drive her away ; she 
was not his wife jt she, has no claim to die with him. But Passion is 
triumphant ; she springs into the flames, and the god rise! from them 
with the rescued one in his arms. 

The effect of the changing rhythm of the poem, changing from 
tender lightness to solemn seriousness, and the art with which the 
whole series of events is unfolddd in successive pictures, are what no 
other German poet has ever attained. The same art is noticeable in 
the Erl King ,, known to every reader through Schubert’s music, if 
through no other source. The father riding through the night, 
holding his son warm to his breast ; the child's terror at the Erl 
King, whom the father does not see; and the bits of landscape 
which are introduced in so masterly a way, as explanations on the 
father’s part of the appearances which frighten the child ; thus 
mingling the natural and supernatural, imagery with narrative: 
all these are cut with the distinctness of plastic art. The Erl 
King is usually supposed to have been original; but Viehoff, ip 
his Commentary on Goethes Poems , thinks that the poem Herder 
translated from the Danish, Erlkunigs Tochter , suggested the idea. 
The verse is the same. The opening line and the concluding line are 
nearly the same; but the story is different, and none of Goethe’s art 
is to be found in the Danish ballad, which tells simply how Herr Oluf 
rides to his marriage, and is met on the way by the Erl King’s 
daughter, who invites him to dance with her; he replies that he is 
unable to stop and dance, for to-morrow is his wedding-day. $he 
offers him golden spurs and a silk shirt, but he still replies, ‘‘Tp- 
morrow is my wedding-day.” She then offers him heaps of gold# 

“ Heaps of gold will I gladly take ; but dance I dare not — will not.” 
In anger she strikes him on the heart, and bids him ride to his 
bride. On reaching home, his mother is aghast at seeing him sc*; 
pallid. He tells her he has been in the Erl King’s country. u And 
what shall I say to your bride ? ” u Tell her I am in the wood with 
mf horse and hound.” The coming brings the guests, who ask 
after Herr Oluf. The bride lifts up the scarlet cloak ; 66 there ley 
Herr Oluf, and he was dead.” I have given this outline of ' the 
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Danish ballad for the reader to compare with the ErJkmigx a com- 
parison which will well illustrate the difference between a legend and 
a perfect p$em. 

It is not in the ballads alone, of which three hare just been men- 
tioned, tint Goethe’s superiority is seen. I might go through the 
two volumes of Lyrics, and write a commentary aS lo ng as th is Bio- 
graphy , 'without exhaustingso fertile a. topic. Indeed his Biography 
iB'itselTbut a commentary on these poems, which are real expressions 
of what he has thought and felt : 

i Spiit erklingt was friih erklang, 

f Gl%k und Ungluck wird Gesang. 

Even when, as in the ballads, or in poems such as the exquisite Idyl 
of Alexis and Dora , he is n6t giving utterance to any personal 
episode, he is scarcely ever feigning . Many of the smaller poems 
are treasures of wisdom ; m&n/are little else than $he carollings of 
a bird “ singing of summer in full-throated ease.” But one and all 
are inaccessible through translation ; therefore I cannot attempt to 
give the English reader an idea of them ; the German reader has 
already anticipated me, by studying them in the original. 
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* Ctt <v IcrOt 6rt ifioiyt btrov at aWai at Kara to cw/xa rjbvai kirofiapaivovrai, rovoinov atyovrai 
al wtfn tovs ioyovs tmQvpiai rt icai rjSoyai. — Plato, Hep* I, 6. 


“ Le Temps l’a rendu spectatour.” 

Madame be Starl. 

4 

CHAPTER l 

THE BATTLE OF JENA. 

The death of Schiller left Goethe very lonely. It was more than 
the loss of a friend ; it was the loss also of an energetic stimulus 
which had urged him to production ; and in the activity of prodtfc- 
tion he lived an intenser life. During the long laborious years which 
followed — years of accumulation, of study, of fresh experience, and 
of varied plans — we shall see him produce works of which many > 
might be proud ; but the noonday splendour of his life has passed, 
and the light which we admire is the calm effulgence of the 
setting sun. 

As if to make him fully aware of his loss, Jacobi came to Weimar ; 
and although the first meeting of the old friends was very pleasant, 
they soon found the chasm which separated them intellectually had 
become wider and wider, as each developed in his own direction. 
Goethe found that he understood neither Jacobi’s ideas nor his lan- 
guage. Jacobi found himself a stranger in the world of his old 
friend. This is one of the penalties we pay for progress ; we find 
ourselves severed from the ancient moorings; we find our lan- 
guage is like that of foreigners to those who once were dear to us, 
and understood us. 

Jacobi departed, leaving him more painfully conscious of theloSs 
be had sustained in losing Schiller’s ardent sympathy. During the 
following month, Gall visited Jena, in the first successful eagerness 
of pro pagating bis system of Phrenology, which was then a starting 
novelty. All who acknowledge the very large debt which Physiology 
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and Psychology owe to Gall’s labours (which acknowledgment by no 
means impliesan acceptance of the premature, and, in many respects, 
imperfect ly stem founded on those labours) will be glad to observe 
that Goethe not only attended Gall’s lectures, but in private conver- 
sations showed so much sympathy, and such ready appreciation, that 
Gall visited him in his sick-room, and dissected the brain in his 
presence, communicating all the new views to which he had been led. 
Instead of meeting this theory with ridicule, contempt, and the op- 
position of ancient prejudices — as men of science, no less than men of 
the world, were and are still wont to meet it — Goethe saw at once 
the importance of Gall’s mode of dissection (since universally 
adopted), and of his leading views ; * although he also saw that 
science was not sufficiently advanced for a correct verdict to be de- 
livered. Gall’s doctrine pleased him because it determined the 
true position of Psychology in the study of man*' It pleased him 
because it connected man' with Nature more intimately than was 
done in the old schools, showing the identity of all mental manifes- 
tation in the animal kingdom.! 

But these profound and delicate investigations were in the follow- 
ing year interrupted by the roar of cannon. On the 14 th of October, 
at seven o’clock in the morning, the thunder of distant artillery 
alarmed the inhabitants of Weimar. The battle of Jena had begun. 
Goethe heard the cannon with terrible distinctness ; but as it slack- 
ened towards noon, he sat down to dinner as usual. Scarcely had 

* he sat down, when the cannon burst over their heads. Immediately 
Jthe table was cleared. Itiemer found him walking up and down the 
| garden. The balls whirled over the liouse ; the bayonets of the 
■ Prussians in flight gleamed over the garden wall. The French had 
i planted a few guns on the heights above Weimar, from which they 
| could fire on the town. It was a calm bright day. In the streets 
everything appeared d^ad. Every one had retreated under cover. 
Now and then the boom of a cannon broke silence ; the balls, hissing 
through the air, occasionally struck a house. The birds were singing 
swoetly on the esplanade ; and the deep repose of Nature formed an 

* awful contrast to the violence of war. 

In the midst of this awful stillness a few French hussars rode into 
the city, to ascertain if the enemy were there. Presently a whole 
troop galloped in. A young officer came to Goethe to assure him 
that his house would be secure from pillage; it had been selected as 

¥, &nipare Freundschqftliche Britfe % ton Goethe und seiner Frau an N. Meyer, p. 19 . 

t Gall s assertion that Goethe was bom for political Oratory more than for Poetry, 
has much amused those who know Goethe's dislike of politics ; and does not, indeed, seem 
a vary happy hit. 
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the quarters of Marshal Augereau. The young hussar who brought 
this message wSS XIH^Iapn f He accompanied Goethe to the palace* 
Meanwhileseveral of the troopers had made themselves at home in 
Goethe’s house* Many houses were in flames. Cellars were broken 
open. The pillage began. 

Goethe returned from the palace, but without the Marshal, who 
had not yet arrived. They waited for him till deep in the night. 
The doors were bolted, and the family retired to rest. About mid- 
night two tirailleurs knocked at the door, and insisted on admittance. 
In vain they were told the house was full, and the Marshal expected. 
They threatened to break in* the windows, if the door were not 
opened. ' They were admitted. Wine was set before them, which 
they drank like troopers, and then they insisted on seeing their host. 
They were told he was in bed. No matter ; lie must get up ; they* 
had a fancy to see him. In such cases, resistance is futile. Keimer 
went up and told Goethe, who, putting on his dressing-gown, came 
majestically downstairs^. jwd by his presence considerably jtwed his 
drunken guests, who were as polite as French soldiers can be when 
they please. They talked to him ; made him drink with them, with 
friendly clink of glasses ; and suffered him to retire once more to his 
room. In a little while, however, heated with wine, they insisted on 
a bed. The other troopers were glad of the floor; but these two* 
would have nothing less than a bed. They stumbled upstairs ; broke^ 
into Goethe’s room* and there a struggle ensued, which had a very 1 
serious aspect. Christiane, who throughout displayed great courage 
and presence of mind, procured a rescue, and the intruders were 
finally dragged from the room. They then threw themselves on the 
bed kept for .Marshal ; and no threats would move them. In 
the mor n ing the Mar sh al am v e d , and sentinels protected the house* 
But even under this protection, the disquiet may be imagined when 
we read that twelve casks of wine were di^rak in three days ; that 
eight-and-twenty beds were made up for officers and soldiers, and 
that the other costs of this billeting amounted to more than 2,000 
dollars. 

The sun shining with continuous autumnal splendour in these day# 
looked down on terrible scenes in Weimar. The pillage was pro-i 
longed, so that even the palace was almost stripped of the necessaries? 
of life. In this extremity, while houses were in flames close to the * 
palace, the Duchess Luise manifested that dauntless courage which 
produced a profound impression oiTNapoieon, as he entered W^mar, 
surrounde^By all the terrors of conquest, aS was received at the 
top of the palace stairs by her, — calm, dignified, unmoved. Voilfa 
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w& f&mme a laqueUe meme nos deux cent canons n' ont pu fairs 
,, ywr t he said to Rapp. She pleaded for her people ; Vi ndicat ed her 
I husband ; andby her constancy and courage prevailed oyer the con- 
|queror^ wllo^was deeply incensed with the I) ? uke, and repeatedly 
Haunted him with the fact that he spared him solely out of respect 
for the Duchess. 

^ The rajge of Napoleon against the Duke was as unwise as it was 
in temp erate! hut I do not allude to it for the purpose of'showing 
how petty the great conqueror could be ; I allude to it for the pur- 
pose of quoting the characteristic outburst which it drew from Goethe. 
“ Formed by nature to be a calm and impartial spectator of events, 
even I am exasperated,” said Goethe to Falk, “ when I see men 
required to perform the impossible. That the Duke assists wounded 
Prussian officers robbed of their pay; that ho lent the lion-hearted 
Bliicher four thousand dollars after the battle of Liibeck — that is 
what you call a conspiracy! — that seems to you a fit subject for 
reproach and accusation ! Let us suppose that to-day misfortune 
Ibefalls the grand army ; what would a general or a field-marshal be 
tworth in the Emperor’s eyes who would act precisely as our Duke 
lias acted under these circumstances ? I tell you the Duke shall act 
as he acts ! He must act so ! He would do great injustice if he 
ever acted otherwise 1 Yes ; and even were he thus to lose country 
and subjects, crown and sceptre, like his ancestor, the unfortunate 
John ; yet must he not deviate one hand’s breadth from his noble 
iftanner of thinking, and from that which the duty of a man and a 
prince prescribes in the emergency. Misfortune! What is mis- 
fortune 1 This is a misfortune — that a prince should be compelled 
; to endure such things from foreigners. And if it came to the same 
pass with him as with his ancestor, Duke John; if his ruin were 
certain and irretrievable, let not that dismay us : we will take our 
staff in our hands, and ^company our master in adversitjj as old 
Lucas Kranach did : we will never forsake him. The women and 
children when they meet us in the villages, will cast down their eyes, 
and weep, and say to one another, ‘ That is old Goethe, and the 
former Duke of Weimar, whom the French Emperor drove from his 
throne, because he was so true to his friends ill misfortune ; because 
he visited his uncle on his death-bed ; because he would not let his 
old comrades and brothers in arms starve !’ 

“ At this,” adds Falk, “the tears rolled in streams down his 
cheekfiT After & pause, having recovered himself a little, "lie con* 

mm : * iwi|dMiitk ad 1 1 WM 

and put our misfortunes > into _yersel I will wander into every 
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village an d into every school wherever til© name of Goethe is known »/• 
I will channt the dishonour of Grermany, and the children shall learn 
the songof ourshaine tillthey are men ; and thus they shall sing my 
master upon his throne again, and yours off his 1 ’ ” 

“Ishall haveTto recux to this outburst on a future occasion, and 
will now hasten to the important event which is generally supposed 
to have been directly occasioned by the perils of the battle of Jena. 

I mean his marriage. 
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CHAPTEE IT. 


GOETHE'S WIFE. 

The judgments of men are singular. No action in Aristotle’s life 
subjected him to more calumny than his generous marriage "with the 
friendless Phythia; no action in Goethe’s life has excited more 
scandal than his marriage with Christiane. It was thought dis- 
graceful enough in him to have taken her into his house (a liaison 
out of the house seeming, in the eyes of the world, a venial error, 
which becomes serious directly it approaches nearer to the condition 
of marriage) ; but for the great poet, the Geheimrath, actually to 
complete such an enormity as to crown his connection with Chris- 
tiane by a legal sanction, this was indeed more than society could 
tolerate. 

I have already expressed my opinion of this unfortunate connec- 
tion, a mfoqlliance in every sense ; but I must emphatically declare 
my belief that the redeeming point in it is precisely that which has 
created the scandal. Better far had there been no connection at 
all ; but if it was to be, the nearer it approached a real marriage, 
and the farther it was removed from a fugitive indulgence, the more 
moral and healthy it became. The fact of the mesalliance was not 
to be got over. Had he married her at first, this would always have 
existed. But many other and darker influences would have been 
averted. There would have been no such “ skeleton in the closet of 
his life ” as, unfortunately, we know to have existed. Let us for a 
moment look into that closet. 

jSinoe we last caught a glimpse of Christiane Vulpius, some fifteen 
years have elapsed, in the course of which an unhappy change has 
taken place. She was then a bright, lively, pleasure-loving girl. 
Years and self-indulgence have now made havoc with her charms. 
The evil tendency, which youth and animal spirits kept within excess, 
has asserted itself with a distinctness which her birth and circum- < 
stances may explain, if not excuse, but which can only be contem- 
plated in sadness. Her father, we know, ruined himself by intemr 
per&nce ; her brother impaired fine talents by similar excess; and; 
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Christian©, who inherited the fatal disposition, was not saved'^rom^' 
by the checks which refined society imposes, for in Weimar she /w&f 
shut out from society by her relation to Goethe. Elsewhere, as uss 
learn from her letters to Meyer, she was not quite excluded from 
female society. Professor Wolff and Kapellmeister Reichardt present T 
her to their daughters ; and she dances at public balls. But in Wei- 
mar this was impossible. There she lived secluded, shunned; and 
had to devote herself wholly to her domestic duties, which for one so 
lively and so eagerlof society must have had a depressing influence. 
Fond of gaie ty, and especially of dancing, she was often seen at the 
students’ balls at Jena ; and she accustomed herself to an indulgence 
i rTmn^wbTcli TSp idly destroyed her beauty, and which was some- 
times the cause of serious domestic troubles. I would fain have 
passed over this episode in silence ; but it is too generally known to 
be ignored; and it suggests a tragedy in Goethe’s life little sus- 
pected by those who saw how calmly he bore himself in public. The 
mere mention of such a fact at once suggests the conflict of feelings 
hidden from public gaze ; the struggle of indignation with pity, of 
resolution with weakness. I have discovered but one printed indi- 
cation of* this domestic grief, and that is in a letter from Schiller to 
Korner, dated 21st Oct. 1800. “ On the whole lie produces very, 

little now, rich as he still is in invention and execution. His spirit 
is not sufficiently at ease ; his wretched domestic circumstances, which 
he is too weak to alter, make him so unhappy.” 

Too weak to alter ! Yes, there lies the tragedy, and there the ex- 
planation. Tender, and always shrinking from inflicting pain, he had 
not the sternness necessary to put an end to such a condition. He 


suffered so much because he could not inflict suffering. To the by- 
stander such endurance seems inexplicable ; for the bystander knows 
not how the insidious first steps are passed over, and how endurance 
strengthens with repeated trials ; he knows not the hopes of a change 
which check violent resolutions, nor how affection prompt# and 
cherishes such hopes against all evidence. The bystander sees cer- 
tain broad facts, which are inexplicable to him only because he does 
not see the many subtle links which bind those facts together ; be 
does not see the mind of the sufferer struggling against a Rrowtog| 
evil, and finally resigning itself, and trying to put a calm face on the 
tn ftfw jfc is easy for us to say, Why did not Goethe part from her* 
at once t ,, But^rting^was not easy, ^i^jvas tie mother of his 
child ; she had J»e^jthe^mistre«| of his heart, and still was dear to* 
hjSnT To part from her would not have arrested the fatal tendency ; 
it would have accelerated it. He liras too weak to alter his 
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.position. He was strong enough to bear it, Schil ler divined this 
By his own moral instincts. “ I wish,” he writes in a recently-dis- 
covered letter , t6 that I could justify Goethe in respect to his domestic 
relations as I: can confidently in all points respecting literature and 
social life. But unfortunately, by some false notions of domestic 
happiness, and an unlucky aversion to marriage, he has entered upon 
an engagement which weighs upon him in his domestic circle, and 
makes him unhappy, yet to shake off which, I am sorry to say, he is 
too weak and soft-hearted. This is the only shortcoming in him ; 
but even this is closely connected with a very noble part. of ’Ki& cha- 
racter, and he hurt^ no one but himself.” 

And thus the years rolled on. Her many good qualities absolved 
her few bad qualities. He was sincerely attached to her, and she 
was devoted to him ; and now, in his fifty-eighth year, when the 
troubles following the battle of Jena made him u feel the necessity of 
Idrawing all friends closer,” who, among those friends, deserved a 
Inearer place than Christiane ? He resolved on marrying her. 

It is not known whether this thought of marriage had for some 
time previous been in contemplation, and was now put in execution 
when Weimar was too agitated to trouble itself with his doings ; or 
whether the desire of legitimising his son in these troublous days 
suggested the idea. Eiemer thinks the motive was gratitude for her 
courageous and prudent conduct during the troubles ; but 1 do not 
think that explanation acceptable, the more so as, according to her 
own statement, marriage was proposed in the early years of their 
acquaintance. In the absence of positive testimony, I am disposed 
to rely on psychological evidence; and, assuming that the idea of 
marriage had been previously entertained, the delay in execution is 
explicable when we are made aware of one peculiarity in his nature, 
namely, a singular hesitation in adopting any decisive course of 
action — singular, in a man so resolute and imperious when once his 
decision had been made. This is the weakness of imaginative men. 
However strong the volition, when once it is set going, there is in 
men of active intellects, and especially in men of imaginative, appre- 
hensive intellects, a fluctuation of motives keeping the volition in 
abeyance, which practically amounts to weakness ; and is only dis- 
tinguished from weakness by the strength of the volition when let 
loose. Goethe, who was aware of this peculiarity, used to attribute 
it to his never having been placed in circumstances which required 
prompt resolutions, and to his not having educated his will ; but I 
believe the cause lay much deeper, lying in the nature of psycho- 
logical actions, not in the accidents of education. 
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But be the cause of the delay this or any other, it is certain thafc 
on the 19th of October, i.e, five days after the battle of Jena, and 
not) as ^writers constantly report, “ during the cannonade,” he wm 
united to Christiane, in the presence of his son, and of his secretary, 
Riemerl 

1 ?£he scandal which *this act of justice excited was immense, as 
may readily be guessed by those~ who know the world. His friends, 
however, loudly applauded his emergence from a false position* 
From that time forward, no one who did not treat her with proper 
respect could hope to be well received by him. She bore her new- 
made honours unobtrusively, and witli a quiet good sense, which 
managed to secure the hearty good will of most of those who knew 
her. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

BETTINA AND NAPOLEON. 

It is very characteristic that during the terror and the pillage of 
Weimar, Goethe’s greatest anxiety on his own account was lest his 
scientific manuscripts should be destroyed. Wine, plate, furniture, 
could bo replaced; but to lose his manuscripts was to lose what was 
irreparable. Herder’s posthumous manuscripts were destroyed ; 
\ Meyer lost everything, even his sketches ; but Goethe lost nothing, 
{ except wine and money.* 

The Duke, commanded by Prussia to submit to Napoleon, laid 
down his arms and returned to Weimar, there to be received with 
the enthusiastic love of his people, as some compensation for the in- 
dignities he had endured. Peace was restored. Weimar breathed 
again. Goethe availed himself of the quiet to print his Farbenlehre 
and Faust , that they might be rescued from any future peril. He 
also began to meditate once more an epic on William Tell ; but the 
dfeath of the Duchess Amalia on the 10th of April drove the subject 
from his mind. 

On the 23rd of April Bettina came to Weimar. We must pause 
awhileTo^on’sIde'f “this strange figure, who fills a larger space in the 
literary history of the nineteenth century than any other German 
woman. Every one knows “ the Child ” Bettina Brentano, — daughter 
of the Maximiliane Brentano with whom Goethe flirted at Fr ank- 
fort in the 1 Verifier days — wife of Achim von Arnim, the fantastic 
Romanticist — the worshipper of Goethe and Beethoven— for some 
tiine the privileged favourite of the King of Prussia — and writer of 
that wild, but un veracious bodfc, Goethe's Correspon^rio^vth a 
“'VKil<£. She is one of those phantasts to whom everything ^ see2cTper- 
mltted. More elf them woman, yet with flashes of genius which 
11 light up in splendour whole chapters of nonsense, she defies criticism, 
and puts every verdict at fault. If you are grave with her, people 

* It is at once ludicrous and sad to mention that eren tkU has been the subject of 
malevolent sneers against him. His antagonists cannot forgive him the good fortune 
which saved Ais bouse from pillage, when the houses of others were ransacked. They 
seem to think it a mysterious result of his selfish calculations l 
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shrug their shoulders, and saying 44 she is a Brentano,” consider all 
settled* u At the point where the folly of others .ceases ? the foUjof 
the Brent^ifiQ S fr qgjns?” runs a provert) in Germany, 

I do not wish to be graver with Bettina than the occasion de- 
mands ; but while granting fantasy its widest license, while grateful 
to her for the many picturesque anecdotes she has preserved from the 
conversation of Goethe’s mother, I must consider the history of her rela- 
tion to Goethe seriously, because out of it has arisen a charge against 
hislhemory very false and injurious. Many unsuspecting readers of 
her book, whatever they may think of the passionate expressions of her 
love for Goethe, whatever they may think of her demeanour towards 
him, on first coming into his presence, feel greatly hiirt at his coldness j 
while others are still more indignant with him for keeping alive this 
mad passion, feeding it with poems and compliments, and doing this 
out of a selfish calculation, in order that he might gather from her 
letters materials for his poems ! In both these views there is com- 
plete misconception of the actual case. True it is that the Corre - 
8pondence furnishes ample evidence for both opinions ; and against 
that evidence there is but one fact to be opposed, but the fact is de- 
cisive : th e Corresp ondence is a romance. ^ 

A harsher jphrase would be applied were the offender a man, or* 
not a Brentano, for the romance is put forward as biographical fact;] 
not as fiction playing around and among fact. How much is true, 
how much exaggeration, and how much pure invention, I am iu.no 
position to explain. But Kiemer, the old and trusted friend of 
Goethe, living in the house with him at the time of Bettina’s arrival, 
has shown the Correspondence to be a romance which has only bor- 
rowed from reality the time, place, and circumstances and from 
other sources I have learned enough to see both Goethe’s conduct 
and her own in quite a different light from that presented in her 
work. 

A young, ardent, elfin creature worships the great poet at a dis- 
tance, writes to tell him so, is attentive to his mother, who gladly 
hears praises of her son, and is glad to talk of him. He is struck 
with her extraordinary mind, is grateful to her for the attentions ta 
his mother, and writes as kindly as he can without compromising! 
himself. She comes to Weimar. She feils into his arms, and acs$ 
cording to her not very” credible account , g oes to sleep in his lag nsft 
tbdFlS^^ ; and is ostentatious of her adoration aniTl^‘ 

jealousy ever afterwards. If true, the portion was very embarrassing; 
for Goethe : a m an aged fifty-eight worsh^ped bj a ^rl who, though % 
vomaE in years, looheObXfiluldrapdWQr gldpp^ with tbs 
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^y^&ace, jssai^^apd^artly wilful, of a B rentano— wto could he 
do ? He could tal$$ abase advantage ofner passion ; he could sternly 
jre p^e ss it ; or he could smile at it, and pat her head as one pats a 
■whimsical, amusing: child. These three courses were open to him, 
irad only these. He ado pted the last r until she forced him to adopt 
the second ; forced him by the very impetuosity "oTher adoration. 
Xt^Srst the child’s coquettish, capricious ways am use d him; her 
bright-glaiicing intellect interested him; but when her demonstra- 
tions b ecam e obtrusive and fatiguing, she had to be “ called to 
orSer ” so often, that at last his patience was fairly worn out. The 
continuation of such a relation was obviously impossible. She gave 
herself the license of a child, and would not be treated as a child. 
She fatigued him.* 

Riemer relates that during this very visit she complained to him 
of Goethe’s coldness. This coldness, he rightly says, was simply 
patience ; a patience which held out with difficulty against such as- 
saults. Bettina quitted Weimar, to return in 1811, when by her own 
conduct she gave him a reasonable pretext for breaking off the con- 
nexion ; a pretext, I am assured, he gladly availed himself of. It 
was this. She went one day with Goethe’s wife to the Exhibition of 
Art, in which Goethe took great interest; and there her satirical 
remarks, especially on Meyer, offended Christiane, who spoke sharply 
bo her. High words rose, gross insult followed. Goethe took the 
side of his insulted wife, and forbade Bettina the house. It was in 
vain that on a subsequent visit to Weimar she begged Goethe to 
receive her. He was resolute. He had put an end to a relation 
which could not be a friendship, and was only an ^mbanassment.f 

Such being the real story, as far as I can disentangle it, we have 
now to examine the authenticity of the Correspondence , in as far as 
it gives support to the two charges : 1st, of Goethe’s alternate cold- 
ness and tenderness ; 2nd, of his using her letters as material for 
his poems. That he was ever tender to her, is denied by Riemer, 
who pertinently asks how we are to believe that the coldness, of 
which she complained during her visit to Weimar, grew in her ab- 
sence into the lover-like warmth glowing in the sonnets addressed 
to her? This is not credible; but the mystery is explained by 
Riemer’s distinct denial that the sonnets were addressed to her. 

* See the sever© mention of her he makes to Kanzlhr von HCixeb (UnterhaUungm, 
J». 89). 

c t I give this story as it 'was told me, by an authority quite unexceptionable ; never- 
theless, in all such narratives there is generally some inaccuracy, even when relating to 
contemporary events, and the details above given may nt>t be absolutely precise, although 
the net result certainly is there expressed. 
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ThenpBfiisjj^ tg ste^Mswis ; tut the poems which she ; 

says were inspired by her, were in truth written t for another* The 
proof is very simple* These sonnets were written bef ore sh e came 
to Ri ^r^ andinito 

other works for his supervision. Riemer moj^oy er to whom % 

thfs e passion ate sonnets were^ addressed, although he did not choose 
to name her. I have no such cause for concealment, and declare the 
sonnets to have been addressed to Minna Hcrzlieb, of whom we shall 
hear more presently ; as indeed the charade on her name, which 
closes the series ^Herz-Lieb'} plainly indicates. Not only has 
Bettina appropriated the sonnets which were composed at Jena while 
Riemer was with Goethe, and inspired by one living at Jena,, but 
she has also appropriated poems known by Riemer to have been 
written in 1813-19, she then being the wife of Achim von Arnim, 
and having since 1811 been resolutely excluded from Goethe’s house. 
To shut your door against a woman, and yet write lovo verses to her; 
to respond so coldly to her demonstrations that she complains of it, 
and yet pour forth sonnets throbbing with passion, is a course of 
conduct certainly not credible on evidence such as the Correspond 
deuce with a Child . Hence we are the less surprised to find Riemer 
declaring that some of her letters are “ little more than meta- and 
paraphrases of Goethe’s poems, in which both rhythm and rhyme 
are still traceable So that, instead of Goethe turning her letters 
in to poem s, Riemer accuses her of turning Goethe’s poems into her 
letters. An accusation so public and bo explicit — an accusaHdn which 
ruined the whole authenticity of the Correspondence — should at once 
have been answered. The production of the originals with their \ 
post-marks might have silenced accusers. But the accusation has 
been fourteen years before the world, and no answer attempted. 

Although the main facts had already been published, a perfect 
uproar followed the first appearance of this chapter in Germany* 
Some ardent friend of Bettina’s opened fire upon me with a pam- 
phlet,* which called forth several replies in newspapers and jour* 
nals;t ami I believe there are few Germans who now hesitate to 
acknowledge that the whole correspondence has been so tampered 
with as to have become, from first to last, a romance. For the sake 
of any still unconvinced partisans in England, a few evidences of tkj|^ 
mani pulation which the correspondence has undergone may not 
without interest. ; ' 

In the letter bearing date 1st March, 1807, we read of tho King 

* An G, B. Lewes: Line Epistd mi Heinrich Skgfricd. Berlin* 186S. 

t See in particular the article by Dmarntaa : JUgemine Zeitung, 20th ApfQ, IjHt 
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If^fcphahi&i court, when, unless History be a liar, the kingdom 
r of Westphalia not even in existence, Goethe’* mothtifo in 

another letter, speaks of her delight at Napoleon’s appearance, — 
four raohthtf Wore she is known to have set eyes upon him! The 
letters of Goethe, from November to September, all imply that he 
was at Weimar; nay, he invites her to Weimar on the 16th July; 
she arrives there at the end of the month ; visits him, and on the 
16th August he writes to her from thence. Diintzer truly says, that 
these letters must be spurious, since Goethe left for Karlsbad on the 
25th May, and did not return till September. Not only does 
Bettina visit Goethe at Weimar at a time when he is known to have 
been in Bohemia ; but she actually receives letters from his mother 
dated the 21st Sept, and the 7th Oct., 1808, although the old lady 
died on the 13th Sept. Nay, the only opportunity which the public 
has had of comparing the letters printed by Bettina with the originals 
they profess to represent, has disclosed the most audacious transfor- 
mations and additions. And the letter in which the visit of Madame 
de Stael and Benjamin Constant to the Frau Rath is described by 
Bettina with such graphic skill that it has been accepted every- 
where as a bit of history, is proved to be a fiction from beginning to 
end, Bettina herself not having been at Frankfort at that time. 

One may overlook Bettina’s intimating that she was only thirteen, 
when the parish register proves her to have been two-and-twenty ; 
but it is impossible to place the slightest reliance on the veracity of 
a book which exhibits flagrant and careless disregard of facts ; and if 
I have been somewhat merciless in the exposure of this fabrication, 
it is because it has greatly helped to disseminate very false views 
respecting a very noble nature. 

In conclusion, it is but necessary to add, that Bettina’s work thus 
deprived of its authenticity, all those hypotheses which have been 
built on it respecting Goethe’s conduct, fall to the ground. Indeed, 
when one comes to think of it, the hypothesis of his using her 
letters as poetic materials does seem the wildest of all figments ; 
for not only was he prodigal in invention and inexhaustible in 
material, but he was especially remarkable for always expressing his 
own feelings, his own experience, not the feelings and experience of 
others. 

We part here from Bettina ; another and very different figure 
enters on the scene : Napoleo n at the cong ress of Erfurt. It was in 
September 1808 that thelne^ Emjgerog^of France and 

Rusria^ wlfh aT potentates forming the took f>lace 

atibe Httie town of Erfurt, a few miles from Weimar. It was a 
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wtmderfaj^ Kght. The theatre was opened, with Talma and the 
jParisiaptroupe, performing the .finest tragedies of France before a 
parterre of Sings. “ Exactly in front of the pit sat the two Em- 
peroxs, toarm-ehaire, in familiar conversation ; a little in their rear, 
.the Kings ; and ih,en the reigning Princes and hereditary Princes* 
Nothing was seen in the whole pit but uniforms, stars, and orders* 
The lower boxes were filled with staff officers and the most distin- 
guished persons of the Imperial bureaux ; the upper front with 
Princesses ; and at their sides foreign ladies. A strong guard of 
grenadiers of the Imperial Guard was posted at the entrance. On 
the arrival of either Emperor the drum beat thrice ; on that of any 
King, twice. On one occasion the sentinel, deceived by the outside 
of the King of Wurtemberg’s carriage, ordered the triple salute to 
be given, on which the officer in command cried out, in an angiy 
tone, Taisez-vous — ce n'est qu'un roi / ” * 


Napoleon, on this occasion, gave a friendly reception to.. the.. Duke 
of W eim ar7and to Goethe and Wieland, with whom he talked about 
literature and history. Goethe went to Erfurt on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, and that evening saw Andro unique performed. On the 
30th, there was a grand dinner given by the Duke, and in the even- 
ing Britannicm was performed. In the Moniteur of the 8th of 
October he is mentioned among the illustrious guests: “ 11 parait 
apprecier parfaitement nos acteurs, et admirer surtout les chefs- 
d’oeuvre qu’ils represented.” On the ... 2nd of October he was sum- 
moned to an audience with the Emperor, and found him at break- 
fast^Talleyr an d and Daru standing by his side : Berthier and Savary 
behind. Napoleon, after a fixed look, exclaimed : “ Vo u8 etes^ un 
homm e ; ” a phrase which produced a profound impression on the 
Uattered poet. “ Ho w old are you ? ” asked the Emperor. “ Sixt y.” 
“ You are very well p reserved.” After a pause — “ You have written 
tragedies ? ” Here l)aru interposed, and spoke with warmth of 
Goethe’s works, adding that he had translated Vj^^re’s Mjxfwimt 
66 It is not a good piece,” said Napoleon, and commenced a critique 
on daily on the unworthy portrait given of that con- 

queror of a world. He then Juirned the jsonversatipn to WertJk&r^ 
which he had re ad .seven, ntful .u. 'isfeicli , accompanied him to 

Egyp t* “After various remarks, all very just,” says Goethe, “he 
pointed out a passage and asked me why I had written so: it was 
contrary to nature. This opinion he developed with great clearness, 
I listened calmly, and smilingly replied that I did not know whether 
tiie objection had ever been made before, but that I found it 
* Kumss war Mem*, in Mr*. Atrsruc’s Germany from 1780 to 1814, p. 107, ’ 
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f^ctly just. The passage was unnatural ; but perhaps the poet might 
be pardoned for the artifice which enabled him to reach his end in 
m easier, simpler way. The Emperor seemed satisfied and returned 
to the drama, and criticised it like a man who has studied the tragic 
stage with the attention of a criminal judge, and who was keenly 
alive to the fault of the French in departing from nature. He dis- 
approved of all pieces in which fate played a part. 4 Ces pieces 
appartiennent a une epoque obscure. Au reste, que veulent-ils dire 
avec leur fatalite ? La politique est la fatality.’ ” 

The interview lasted nearly an hour. Napoleon enquired after 
his children and family ; was very gracious ; and wound up almost 
every sentence with “ QiCen dit 31 Goet ? ” As G-oethe left the room, 
Napoleon repeated to Berth ier and Daru, 66 Voild un homme ! ” 

A few days after Napoleon was in Weimar, and great festivities 
were set oh Toot to honour him ; among them a chasse on the battle 
field of Jena; a grand ball at Court; and La 3fort de Cesar at the 
theatre, with Talma as Brutus. During the ball, Napoleon talked at 
great length with Goethe and Wi eland. Speaking of ancient and 
mbdern literature, Napoleon touched on Shakspeare, whom he was 
too French to comprehend, and said to Groethe: “Je suis etonne 
qu’un grand esprit, eomme vous, n’aime pas les genres tranches.” 
Goethe might have replied that les grands esprits have almost uni- 
versally been the very reverse of tranches in their tastes ; but of 
course it was not for him to controvert the Emperor. As Johnson 
said on a similar occasion : M Sir, it was not for me to bandy words 
with my sovereign.” After speaking magniloqxiently of tragedy, 
Napoleon told him lie ought to write a Death of Cce$a,r ? but in a 
grander style than the tragedy of Voltaire. “ Ce travail pourrait 
deVenir la principale tache de votre vie. Dans cette tragedie il 
faudrait montrer au monde comment Cesar aurait pu faire le bonbeur 
de rhumanite si on lui avait laisse le temps d’executer seS vastes 
plans.” One cannot help thinking of Goethe’s early scheme to write 
Julius Ca>sar, and how entirely opposed it would have been to the 
genre tranche so admired by Napoleon. 

A proposition more acceptable than that of writing tragedies at 
his age was that of accompanying Napoleon to Paris. “ Venez & 
, Paris, je l’exige de vous ; la vous trouverez un cercle plus vaste pour 
1 votre esprit d’observation ; la vous trouverez des mati&res immenses 
pour vos creations poetiques.” He had never seen a great capital 
like Paris or London, and there was something very tempting in 
this invitation. F. von Muller says he often spoke with him on the 
probable expense of the journey, and of the Parisian usages ; but 
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the inconvenience of so long a journey (in those days), and Ms own I 
advanced age, seem to have checked his desire. 

On the 14th of October he and Widand received the cross of the 
Legion of Hon our — then an honour ; and the two Emperors quitted 
Erftirt. Goethe preserved complete silence on all that had passed 
between him and Napoleon. Indeed when he recorded the inter- 
views, many years later, in the annals of his life, he did so in the 
most skeleton-like manner. To the oft-repeated question. What 
was~ the passage in Werther indicated by Napoleon as contrary to 
Nature ? he always returned a playful answer, referring the ques- 
tioner to the book, on which to exercise his own ingenuity in dis- 
covery. He would not even tell Eckermann. He was fond, in this 
later period of his life, of playing hide-and-seek with readers, and ‘ 
enjoyed their efforts to unravel mysteries. The present mystery has 
been cleared up by the Chancellor von Muller, to whom we owe 
most of the details respecting this Napoleon interview. The 
objection raised by Napoleon was none other than the objection 
raised by Herder when Werther was revised by him in 1782, — viz., 
that Werther’s melancholy which leads him to suicide, instead o: 
proceeding solely from frustrated love, is complicated by his frus-1 
trated ambition. Herder thought this a fault in art, Napoleon 
thought it contrary to Nature; and, strange to say, Goethe agreed 
with both, and altered liis work in obedience to Herder’s criticism, 
though he forget all about it when Napoleon once more brought the 
objection forward. Against Herder, Napoleon, and Goethe himself, 
it is enough to oppose the simple fact : Werther (i.c. Jerusalem) was 
su ffering from frustrated ambition, as well as from frustrated love; 
and what Goethe found him, that he made him. We have only to 
turn to Kestner’s letter, describing Jerusalem and his unhappy 
story, to see that Goethe, in Werther, followed, with, the utmost 
fidelity the narrative which was given him. This anecdote affords a 
piquant commentary on the value of criticism ; three men so illus- 
trious as Napoleon, Goethe, and Herder, pointing to a particular 
treatment of a subject so contrary to Art and contrary to Nature $ 
the treatment being all the while strictly in accordance with Nature.^ 

That he was extremely flattered by the attentions of Napoleon 
has been the occasion of a loud outcry from those who, having never 
been subjected to any flattery of ibis nature, find it very contempt ; 
tible. But the attentions of a Napoleon were enough to soften in 
their flattery even the sternness of a republican ; and Goethe* no . 
republican, was^an Ks Kf^yeiy suscepti® to the.^atificatioti whksh 
a FranSort cit^ETmmt feel in.receiyhafc, attention of crowned 
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heads. There is infinite insincerity uttered on this subject ; and 
.generally the outcry is loudest from men who would themselves be 
[most dazzled by court favour of any kind. To hear them talk of 
Goethe’s Servility and worship of rank, one might fancy that they 
stood on a'moral elevation, looking down upon him with a superior 
pity which in some sort compensated their inferiority of intellect. 
There is one anecdote which they are very fond of quoting, and 
which I will therefore give, that we may calmly consider what is its 
real significance. Beethoven, writing to Bettina in 1812 , when he 
made Goethe’s acquaintance in Toplitz, says : “ Kings and princes 
can, to be sure, make professors, privy councillors, &c., and confer 
titles and orders, but they cannot make great men — minds which 
rise above the common herd — these they must not pretend to make, 
and therefore must these be held in honour. When two men, such 
as Goethe and I, come together, even the high and mighty perceive 
what is to be considered great in men like us. Yesterday, on our 
way home, we met the whole Imperial Family. We saw them coming 
from a distance, and Goethe separated from me to stand aside : say 
what I would, I could not make him advance another step. I pressed 
my hat down upon my head , buttoned up my greatcoat, and ivalked 
with folded arms through the thickest of the throng . Princes and 
pages formed a line, the Archduke Rudolph took off his hat, and the 
Empress made the first salutation. Those gentry know me. I saw 
to my real amusement the procession file pass Goethe. He stood 
aside with his hat off, bending lowly. I rallied him smartly for it ; 
I gave him no quarter.” * v 

This anecdote is usually quoted as evidence of Beethoven’s inde- 
pendence and Goethe’s servility. A very little consideration will 
make us aware that Beethoven was ostentatiously rude in the asser- 
tion of his independence, and that Goethe was simply acting on the 
dictates of common courtesy, in standing aside and taking off his 
jhat, as all Germans do when Royalty passes them. It is as much a 
matter of courtesy to stand still, and take off the hat, when a Royal 
personage passes in carriage or on foot, as it is to take, off the hat 
when a® passes. Beethoven might choose to ignore 

all such courtesies ; indeed his somewhat eccentric nature would not 
move in conventional orbits ; and his disregard of sueh courtesies 
jDaight be pardoned as the caprices of an eccentric nature; but 

a man of a minister; 

tqHESve folded his arms, and pressed down his hat upon his head, 

* ScaxH»MiB*fl Life of Beethoven, edited by Moecheles, toL t pp. 133-5. 
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would have been a rudeness at variance with his nature, his educa 
tion, Ms position, and his sense of propriety. » 

R is possible, nay probable, that the very education Goethe had 
received may have given to his salutation a more elaborate air than 
was noticeable in other bystanders. In bowing, he may have bowed 
very low, with a certain formality of respect ; for I have no wish to 
deny that be did lay stress on conventional distinctions. Not only 
was he far from republican sternness, but he placed more value^onim 
star and title of Excellency than his thoroughgoing, partisans aro 
wiffing to" ^aiirm€r"”If that be a weakness, let him be credited with it; 
but if he were as vain of such puerilities as an English Duke is of 
the Garter, I do not see any cause for serious reproach in it. So few 
poets have been Excellencies, so few have worn stars on their breasts, 
thaT We'^teve no means of judging whether Goethe’s vanity was 
greater or less than we have a right to expect. Meanwhile it does 
seem to me that sneers at his title, and epigrams on his stars, come 
with a very bad grace from a nation which is laughed at for nothing 
more frequently than for its inordinate love of titles. Englishmen 
indeed are so remarkable for their indifference to rank, that they aro 
the fittest censors of such weakness in a Goethe. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

ELECTIVE AFFINITIES. 

Among the Jeg a friends whom Cfoethe saw with constant pleasure 
was Frommann, the bookseller, in whose family there was an 
adopted child, by name Minna Herzlieb, strangely interesting to us 
as the original of Ottilie in the Wafdverwandtschaften . As a child 
she had been a great pet of GroetheY; growing into womanhood, she 
exercised a fascination over him which his reason in vain resisted. 
The disparity of years was great: but how frequently are young 
girls found bestowing the bloom of their affections on men old 
enough to be their fathers ! and how frequently are men at an ad- 
vanced age found trembling with the passion of youth! In the 
Sonnets addressed to her, and in the novel of Elective Affi nities* may 
be read the fervour of his passion, and the strength withjvhich he 
resisted it. Speaking of this novel, he says : u No one can fail to 
recognise in it a deep passionate wound which shrinks from being 
closed by healing, a heart which dreads to be cured ... In it, as 
in a burial-urn, I have deposited with deep emotion many a sad ex- 
Iperience. The 3rd of October, 1809 (when the publication was com- 
pleted) set me free from the work ; but the feelings it embodies can 
never quite depart from me.” If we knew as much of the circum- 
stances out of which grew the Elective Affinities as we do of those 
out of which grew Werther, we should find his experience as clearly 
embodied in this novel as it is in Werther ; but conjecture in such 
cases being perilous, I will not venture beyond the facts which have 
been placed at my disposal ; and may only add therefore that the 
growing attachment was seen by all with pain and dismay, because, 
not to mention the disparity of their ages, there was the fact of his 
own marriage staring . him and them in the fa ce. Had he not already 
•placed it beyond his power to marry her, who knows to what his 
passion might not have hurried him ? And although divorce is 
easy in Germany, and the idea may have crossed his mind, yet we 
see from the tragedy of the Wahlverwandtsckaften what his real 
opinion was on such an immoral issue. The marriage of her younger 
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sister was seized as the occasion of getting her away from Jena, and 
the dangerous intimacy with Goethe. (In the novel Ottilie is got 
rid of by sending her to school. ) She only^ retumed to Jena as 
thenSetrothed wife of a young profe ssor, whom however she ^SUd 
not marry T Not until 1821 did she become a wife — and a wretched 
one, according to Stahr, who first made public this strange story.* 
It was probably her poverty and loneliness which at the age of two- 
and- thirty made her accept the hand of a man twenty years her 
senior, hornbly"ugly, and intellectually narrow, though honourable 
and honoured for his private worth. It is said that she was persuaded 
to overcome her repugnance and to accept him by the insistant 
advice of her protectress Frau Frommann; it is certain that she* 1 
quitted her husband’s roof almost immediately after the marriage, 
and never returned to him. She had become deranged, and died in 
a luna tic asy luna July 1865,. in her 76th, year. 

✓ It is very curious to read Die Wahlveriv andtschafte n.by this light; 
to see not only the sources of its inspiration, but the way in which 
Goethe dramatises the two halves of his own character. Eduard ' 
and Charlotte jtoved each other in youth. Circumstances separated 
them ; and each made a mariage de convenance from which, after 
a time, they were released by death. The widower and the widow, 
now free .to choose, naturally determine on fulfilling the dream of 
t heir yout h. They marry. At the opening of the story we see them 
placidly happy. Although a few quiet touches makes us aware of a 
certain disparity between their natures, not enoiigh to create unhaf>- 
piness, but enough to prevent perfect sympathy, the keenest eye 
would detect no signs which threatened the enduring stability of 
their happiness. Eduard has a friend, almost a brother, always 
called 66 The Cap tain,” whom he invites to come and live with them* 
Charlotte strongly opposes this visit at first, having a dim presents 
ment of evil ; but she yields, the more so as she desires that h er 
adopted dau ghter, Ottilie. sho uld now be taken from school, and 
eom ^ toT iyg with them. 

‘ ‘Thus are the four actors in the drama brought together on the 
stage ; and no sooner are they brought together, than the natural 
-el ective affini ties of their natures come into play. C harlo tte andthe 
Papai n are drawn together ; Eduard and Gttilift arc drawn together. 
TM^lT’iHbwn to be as inevitable as the chemical combinations* 
Which give the novel its tide. A real episode in the tragedy of 
is before us ; felt to be inevitable ; felt Ip be terribli ; felt also 

f, ' , 1 1 . I . 

* A&olfSzahe: Go&bd* *&rauenge$taltm f StsAaftage, 1676, n. 26} . $ 
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to the moral judgment, on which two parties will 
two opposite opinions. 

Those critics who look at human life, and consequently at Art, 
from the Abstract point of view, who, disregarding fact and necessity, 
treat human nature as a chess-board on which any moves may be 
made which the player chooses, the player himself being considered 
an ^personal agent untroubled by rashness, incapable of overlook- 
ing What is palpable to the bystanders, — those critics, I say, will un- 
hesitatingly pronounce the situation an immoral situation, which 
the pdfet should not have presented, since in real life it would at once 
have been put an end to by the idea of Duty. 

Others, again, who accept the wondrous complexity of impulses, 
and demand that Ait should represent these, consider tMs situation 
as terribly true, and although tragic, by no means imn^pral ; for the 
tragedy lies in the collision of Passion with Duty — of Impulse with 
Social Law. Suppose Charlotte and Eduard unmarried, and these 
“ affinities ” would have been simple impulses to marriage. But 
the fact of marriage stands as a barrier to the impulses : the collision 
is inevitable. 

The divergence of opinion, here indicated, must tfecessarily exist 
among the two great classes of readers. Accordingly in Germany 
and in England the novel is alternately pronounced immoral and 
profoundly moral. I do not think it is either the one or the 
other. When critics rail at it, and declare it saps the whole 
foundation of marriage, and when critics enthusiastically declare 
it is profoundly moral because it sets the sacredness of marriage 
in so clear a light, I see that both have drawn certain general 
conclusions from an individual case ; but I do not see that they have 
done more than put their interpretations on what the author had no 
intention of being interpreted at all. Every work of Art has its 
moral, says Hegel ; but the moral depends on him that d/raws it* 
Both the conclusions against marriage, and the conclusion in favour 
of marriage, may therefore be drawn from this novel ; and yet nei- 
ther conclusion be correct — except as the private interpretation of 
the reader. Goethe was an Artist, not an Advocate ; he painted a 
true picture, an3d>ecaiise^ it truly, he necessarily presented 

it in a form which would permit men to draw from it those opposite* 
•conclusions which might be drawn from the reality itself. Suppose 
the story actually to have passed before our eyes, the judgments* 
passed on it, even among those thoroughly acquainted with all the 
frets, would have been diametrically opposite. It is not difficult to 
write a story carrying the moral legible in every page ; and if the 
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nrriter’s object be primarily that ofillustrating a plain i&mtf- 
need not trouble himself about truth of character. T And* fori 
reason: be employs character jp a means to an end, be does not 
make the delineation of character his end ; his purpose is didactic, 
not artistic. Quite otherwise is the artist’s purpose and practice; 
for him human life is the end and aim ; for him the primary object 
is character, which is,* as nil know, of a mingled woof, good and 
evil, virtue and weakness, truth and falsehood, woven inextrfdably 
together. 

Those who object to such pictures, and think that trutitf is no 
warrant, may reasonably consider Goethe blamable for having 
chosen the subject. But he chose it because he had experienced it. 
And once grant him the subject, it is difficult to blame his treatment 
of it, as regards the social problem. He did his utmost to present 
this truthfully. 

There is, it is true, one scene, which, although true to nature, 
profoundly true, is nevertheless felt to be objectionable on moral 


and sesfchetical grounds. The artist is JUfit justified in painting every 
tr uth ; and if we in this nineteenth century often carry our ex- 
clusion of subjects to the point of prudery, that error is a virtue 
compared with the demoralising license exhibited in French litera- 
ture. The scene I refer to has probably roused more indignation 
against the WaMverwarultschaften than all the rest of the book. 

It is a painful story. Two of the actors represent Passion in 
its absorbing, reckless, irresistible fervour, rushing onwards fo 
the accomplishment of its aims. The two other actors represent, 
with equal force, and with touching nobleness, the idea of Duty. 
Edu ard and Ottil ie love rapidly, vehemently, thoughtlessly^ Not a 
doubt troubles them. Their feeling is so natural, it so completely 
absorbs them, that they are like two children entering on a first 
affection. But, vividly as they represent Instinct, C harlo tte and 
the Captam aa y^ Season ; their love is equally pro- 

found, TSut it is the love of two rational beings, who, because they 
reason, reason on the circumstances in which they are plaoe&r 
recognise society, its arrangements and its laws ; and sacrifice their 
own desires to this social necessity. They subdue themselves ; up-' 
held by Conscience they face suffering ; Conscience dictates to them 
a line of conduct never dreamt of by the passionate Eduard, and but 
vaguely apprehended by Ottilie. - , 1 * 

Eduard no sooner knows that be is in love than he is impatient] 
for a divorce, which will enable him to many Ottilie, and enable' 
Charlotte to marry the Captain. Unfortifiately Charlotte, who has 
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Mtherto bad bo. children by Eduard, feels tha t she is about taJb e a 
mother. Thfo complicates a position wEich before was comparatively 
simple. Chadless, she might readily have consented to a divorce ; 
she cannot now. Every argument fails to persuade Eduard to re- 
linquish the one purpose of his life ; and he only consents to test by 
absence the durability of his passion. 

He joins the army, distinguishes himself in the field, and returns 
witfi^desiresas imperious as ever ; meanwhile the Captain Jhaa. also 
absented himself. Charlotte bears her fate, meekly, nobly. Ottilie 
in silence cherishes her love for Eduard, and devotes herself with 
intense affection to Charlotte’s child. This child, in accordance with 
a popular superstition (which, by the way, physiology emphatically 
discredits), resembles in a striking manner both Ottilie and the 
Captain, thus "physically typifying the passion felt by Eduard for 
Ottilie, and the passion felt by Charlotte for the Captain. 

Charlotte, who is strong enough to bear her fate, never relin- 
quishes the hope that Eduard will learn to accept his with like forti- 
tude. But he remains immovable. Opposition only intensifies 
his desire. At length the childis drowned while under Ot tilie’s 
charge. In the depth of her affliction a light breaks in upon her 
soul ; and now, for the first time, Ottilie becomes conscious of being 
wrong in her desire to be Eduard’s wife. With this consciousness 
comes a resolution never to be his. The tragedy deepens. She 
wastes away. Eduard, whose passion was his life, lingers awhile in 
mute sorrow, and then is laid to rest by her side. 

Such, in its leading motives, is the terribly tragic drama which 
Goethe has worked out with indefatigable minuteness in Die Wahl- 
verwandUchaften. The story moves slowly, as in life, through 
various episodes and circumstances ; but if slow, it is always in- 
telligible. 

We need only a hint of the origin of this story to read in it how 
Goethe has represented himself under the two different masks of the 
1 imp ulsive Eduard, and the reasonable strong-willed Captain. These 
*cl!araeters are drawn from the life, drawn Tibmliimself. Considered 
only as characters in a novel, they are masterly creations. Eduard — 
weak, passionate, and impatient— still preserves our interest even in 
his" weakest moments. How admirable a touch is that where, in the 
• early uneasiness of his position, he hears of the Captain’s having 
criticised his flute playing, and u at once feels himself freed from 
every obligation of duty ! ” It is precisely these passionate natures 
which leap at any excuse, no matter how frivolous, that they may 
give them the^emblance of justification. Charlotte and the Captain 
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stand as representatives of Duty a nd , Jk&son, 

Ottilia and Eduard, who represent Impulse and ImagijM^ion ; in the 
two reasonable personages Goethe has achieved the rare success 
of making reason lovable. 

Kosenkrantz has noticed how well the various forms of marriage 
are represented in this novel. Eduard and Charlotte each tried 
ma riacte de convena nce ; vhey then tried a marriage o f friends hip ; 
if the former was unhappy, the latter was not sufficing : it was not the 
marriage of love . Moreover, in the liaison of .the count and the 
baronessj we see marriage as it is so often found in the world — as a 
mere convention conventionally respected. Hence the count is 
painted as a frivolous careless man of fashion, who plays with St. 
Simonian theories, and thinks marriage ought to be an apprentice- 
ship terminable every five years. 

Besides such points, the critic will note admiringly how the 
characters present themselves in thought, speech and act, without 
any description or explanation from the author. The whole repre- 
sentation is so objective, so simple, and the march of the story is so 
quiet, moving amid such familiar details, that except in the master- 
pieces of Miss Austen, I know not where to look for a comparison. 
And if English and French readers sometimes feel a little wearied 
by the many small details which encumber the march of the story, 
and irritate the curiosity which is impatient for the denouement, no 
such weariness is felt by German readers, who enjoy the details, and 
the purpose which they are supposed to serve. A great writer, atid 
one very dear to me, thinks that the long episodes which interrupt 
the progress of the story during the interval of Eduard’s absence and 
return, are artistic devices for impressing the reader with a sense of 
the slow movement of life ; and, in truth, it is only in fiction that the 
denouement usually lies close to the exposition. I give this opinion, 
for the reader’s consideration ; but it seems to me more ingenious 
than just. I must confess that the stress Goethe lays on the 
improvements of the park, the erection of the moss hut, the restor- 
ation of the chapel, the making of new roads, etc., is out of all 
proportion, and somewhat tedious. Julian Schmidt calls attention, 
to the inartistic device of dragging in pages of detached aphorisms 
and reflections on life under the pretence of their being extracts from 
Ofctilie’s journal. The pretence of a connection— namely, the “redr 
thread ”• — which is to run through these extracts, and exhibit the 
development of her feelings, is entirely lost sight of, and instead of 
the feelings of an impassioned girl, we have the thoughts of an old 
man. The original intention was simply to write a noveUe, a littfe 
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tale ; and for that there was abundant material. In expanding the 
novella into a novel, he has spoiled a masterpiece. Indeed, I must 
frankly say that, either from want of constructive instinct, or from 
ap indolent and haughty indifference towards the public, his novels 
are quite unworthy of a great artist in point of composition . He 
seems to have regarded them as vehicles for the expression of certain 
views, rather than as organic wholes. 

The style of Die Wahlyerwandtsc^ by 

Ghermans ; Sjosenkrantz pronounces it classical. We must remember, 
however, that Germany is not rich in works written with the per- 
fection which France and England demand ; we must remember, 
moreover, that most German opinions on Goethe are to be received 
with the same caution as English opinions about Shakspeare ; and 
bearing these two facts in mind, we shall lend a more willing ear to 
those native critics who do not regard the style of the Wahlver- 
wandt8chaften as classical. It is a delicate point for a foreigner to 
venture on an opinion in such a case ; and if I wrote for Germans, 
I should simply quote the current verdict ; but writing for English- 
men who read German, there may be less temerity in alluding to the 
signs of age which the style of this novel betrays. Englishmen com- 
paring this prose with the prose of his earlier works, or with the 
standard of admirable prose — and so great a writer must only be 
measured by the highest standards — will find it often weak, cold, 
mechanical in the construction of its sentences, and somewhat life- 
less in the abstractness of its diction. There is also a fatiguing 
recurrence of certain set forms of phrase. Passages of great beauty 
there are, touches of poetry no reader will overlook. The .last 
chafer is a poem. Its pathos is so simple that one needs to be in 
robust mood to read it. The page also where Charlotte and the 
Captain are on the lake together under the faint light of appearing 
stars, is a poem the music of which approaches that of verse. 
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CHAPTEE Y. 

TOLITICS AND RELIGION. 

Goethe long carried the arrow in his heart. In 1810, he once more 
gave poetic expression to his experience in an erotic poem, sotting 
forth the conflict of Love and Duty. The nature of this poem, how- 
ever, prevented its publication, and it still exists only as a manuscript* 
In this year also he commenced his Autobiography, the first part of 
which appeared in 1811. The public, anxious for autobiography, 
received it with a disappointment which is perfectly intelligible ; 
chiarming as the book is in every other respect, it is tantalising to a 
reader curious to see the great poet in his youth. 

Before writing this Autobiography he had to outlive the sorrow 
for his mother’s death. She died on the 13th of September, 1808, 
in herJ 78thjrear. To the last, her love for her son, and his for her, 
had been the glory and sustainment of her happy old age. He hacft 
wished her to come and live with him at Weimar ; but the circle* ofl 
old Frankfort friends, and the influence of old habits, kept her in her 
native city, where she was venerated by all. .■ 

A volume would be required to record with anything like 
the details of the remaining years. There is no deficiency of ma- 
terial : in his letters, and the letters of friends and acquaintances, will 
be found an ample gleaning ; but unhappily the materials are abun- 
dant precisely at the point where the interest of the story begins to 
fade. From sixty to eighty-two is a long period ; but it is not a 
period in which persons and events influence a man ; his character, 
already developed, can receive no new direction. At this period 
biography is at an end, and necrology begins. For Germans, the 
details to which I allude have interest; but the English reader 
would receive with mediocre gratitude a circumstantial narrative of 
all Goethe did and studied ; all the excursions be made ; every cold 
and toothache which afflicted him ; every person he convefsed with^ 

* The period which is included is tfcis Seventh Book occupies no lees than W"J MM' 
of Vijkhoff’s Biography ; jet, whik I hare added a great many details to those eoUatfed 
bf Vmpm* I do not think any Of interest £are been omitted, « 
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t may mention,, however, his acquaintance with Beethoven, on 
account oftfae ^undying interest attached^* the two names. They 
Were together for a few days at Toplitz, with the most profound ad- 
miration for each other’s genius. The biographer of Beethoven adds : 

“ lint' though Beethoven has praised Goethe’s patience with him (on 
account cfcf his deafness), still it is a fact, that the great poet, and ' 
minister, too soon forgot the great composer; and when, in 1823, 
be had it in his power to render him an essential service with little , 
trouble to himself, he did not even deign to reply to a very humble 
epistle from our master.” This is the way accusations are made ; 
this is the kind of evidence on which they are believed. The only 
facts here established are, that Beethoven wrote to Goethe, and that 
Goethe did not reply. Beethoven’s letter requested Goethe to re- 
commend the Grand Duke to subscribe to his Mass. It was doubtless 
very mortifying not to receive a reply ; such things always are 
mortifying, and offended self-love is apt to suggest bad motives for 
the offence. But a bystander, knowing how many motives may 
actuate the conduct, and unwilling to suppose a bad motive for which 
there is no evidence, will at once see that the inferences of Goethb’s 
“ not deigning to reply,” and of having “ forgotten the great com- 
poser,” are by no means warranted by the facts. We know that 
Goethe was naturally of an active benevolence ; we know that he was 
constantly recommending to the Grand Duke some object of 
charitable assistance : we know that he profoundly admired Beet- 
hoven, and had no cause to be offended with him ; and, knowing this, 
we must accept any interpretation of the fact of silence in preference 
to that which the angry Beethoven, and his biographer, have in- 
ferred. 

To pursue our narrative : The year 1813, which began the War of 
Independence, was. to Goethe a year of troubles. It began with an 
affliction — the death of his old friend Wi eland ; which shook him 
more than those who knew him best were prepared for. Herder ; 
Schiller ; the Duchess Amalia ; his Mother ; and now Wieland, — one 
by one had fallen away, and left him lonely, advancing in years. 

Nor was this the only source of unhappiness. Political trouble* 
came to disturb, his plans. Germany was rising againsLthe tyranny 
of Napole on; rising,^. Goethe thought, “You will not 
, a&keoS'your chains,” he said to Korner ; u the man is too power- 
ful ; you will only press them deeper into your flesh.” His doubts 
were shared by many: but happily the nation shared them not. 
While patriots were rousing the wrath of the nation into the resist- 
ance of despair, he tried to “ escape from the present, because it is 
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impossible to live in such circumstances and not go mad ; ** he took 
refuge, as he always did, in Art. He wrpte the ballads Dev Todten* 
tanZy Dev getreue Eckart , ai$d die ivandelnde Gloclee ; wrote the essay 
Shak&peare und sem Ende y and finished the third volume of bis 
Autobiography. He buried himself in the study of Chinese history. 
Nay, on the very day of the battle of Leipsic, he wrote the epilogue 
to the tragedy of Essex, for the favourite actress, Madame Wolf.* 
Patriotic writers are unsparing in sarcasms on a man who could 
thus seek refuge in Poetry from the bewildering troubles of politics, 
and they find no other explanation than that he was an Egoist. 
Other patriotic writers, among them some of ultra-repuhlicanism, 
such as Karl (xriin, have eloquently defended him. I do not think 
it necessary to add arguments to those already suggested respecting 
his relation to politics. Those who are impatient with him for being 
I what he was, and not what they are, will listen to no arguments. It 
is needless to point out how, at sixty-four, he was not likely to become 
a jxditican, having up to that age sedulously avoided politics. It is 
needless to show that he was not in a position which called upon him 
to do anything. The grievance seems to be that he wrote no^war 
songs, issued no manifestos, but strove to keep himself as much 
as possible out of the hearing of contemporary history. If this was 


a crime, the moti ve was not criminal. Judge the act as you will, but 
do not misjudge the motive. To attribute such an act to cowardice, 
or fear of compromising himself, is unwarrantable, in the face of all 
the evidence we have of his character. 

When the mighty Napoleon threatened the Grand Duke, we have 
seen how Goethe was roused. That was an individual injustice, 
which he could clearly understand, and was prepared to combat. 
ForJihe Du^ turn Ballad-singer ; for the Nation he^had no , 

voice ; and why ? Because there was no Nation. He saw clearly 
then, what is now seen clearly, that Germany had no existence as a 
Nation : * it was^a geographical fiption ; and such it remained until 
1871. And he failed to see what is now clearly seen, that m the 
German Peoples were, for the time, united by national enthusiasm, 
united by a common feeling of hatred against France ; failing to see 
this, he thought that a collection of disunifed'Germans was certain 
be destroyed in a struggle with Napoleon. He was wrong ; the event ; 
has proved his error; but his error of opinion must not be made an 
accusation against his sincerity. When Luden the historian, whose 


* Curiously enough, on that very day of Napoleon’* fret great defeat, hi* medallion, 
which was hang on the wall of Goethe’* study, fell from' its nail on to the ground. i 

t Compare Goethe's UntrrkaUungen mi den Kanelefv. Muller, 1870, p. 4. 
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testimony is the weightier because it is that of a patriot, had that 
interview With him, after the battle of Leipsic, which he has recorded 
with bo much feeling,* the impression left was, he says, “that I was 


deeply convinced they are in grievous error who blame Goethe for a 
want of love of country, a want of German feeling, a want of faith 
in the German people, or of sympathy with its honour and shame, its 
fortune or misery. His silence about great events was simply a pain- 
ful resignation, to which he was necessarily led by his position and 
his knowledge of mankind.” Luden came to him to speak of a pro- 
jected journal,, the Nemesis., which was to excite. the, natippjs hatred 
of France. Goethe dissuaded., him. “Do not believe,” he said, 

5 after a pause, “ that I am indifferent to the great ideas — Freedom, 

e jFatherland, and People. No : these ideas are in us ; they form a 
portion of our being which no one can cast off. Germany is dear to 
y heart. I have often felt a bitter pain at the thought that the 
erman people, so honourable as individuals, should be so miserable 
as a whole. A comparison of the German people with other peoples 
awakens a painful feeling, which I try to escape in any way I can ; 
and in Art and Science I have found such escapes ; for they belong to 
the world at large , and before them vanish all the limits of nation- 
ality . But this consolation is after all but a poor one, and is no com- 
pensation for the proud conviction that one belongs to a great, strong, 
honoured, and dreaded people He spoke also of Germany’s future, 
but he saw that this future was still far distant. “ For us, meanwhile, 


thik alone remains : let every one, according to his talents, according to 
his tendencies and according to his position, do his utmost to increase 
the culture and development of the people^ to strengthen and widen it 
on all sides, that the people may not lag behind other peoples, but 
may become competent for every great action when the day of its 
glories arrives.” Very wise words, however unpalatable to enthusiastic 
patriotism. He turned from such abstract considerations to the 
question of the journal, and the probability of “awakening” the 
German People to Freedom* “But is the people awakened?” he 
continued. “Does it know what it wants and what it wills? Have 
you forgotten what that honest Philister in Jena said to his neigh- 
bour, as in his joy he called out, that the French were departed, and 
his rooms were ready for the reception of the Bussiaasl The sleep 
has been too deep for a mere shaking to alter it. And is every agi- 
tation an elevation. We are not now considering the cultivated 
youth, but the many, the millions. And what will be won ? Free- 
dom, you say ; but perhaps it would be more correct to call it a set- 

* Leas*: Riiekblkke in mm Itben, p. 113 «eq. 
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ting free — not, however, a setting free from* the yoke of foreigners, 
fad from a foreign yoke. True, I no longer see Frenchmen, lie 
longer see Italians; but m thdr place I see Cossacks, BaschMrs, 
Groats, Magyars and other Hussars” 

He who •thought thus, was not likely to be found among the 
enthusiasts of that day, had he been at the age of enthusiasm. But, 
os he said to Eckerm&nn, who alluded to the reproaches against him 
for not having written war songs, “ How could I take up arms withl 
out hatred, and how could I hate without youth ? If such an emer- 
gency had befallen me when twenty years old, I should certainly not 
have been the last ; but it found me past sixty. Besides we cannot all 
serve our country in the same way, but each does his best according 1 
as God has endowed him. I have toiled hard enough during half a 
century. I can say, that in those things which nature has appointed 
for my daily work, I have permitted myself no relaxation or repose, 
but have always striven, investigated, and done as much, and as well, 
as I could. If every one can say the same of himself, it will prove 
well with all. ** To write military songs, and sit in a room! That 
forsooth was my duty 1 To have written them in the bivouac when 
the horses at the evening’s outposts are heard neighing at night, 
would have been well enough ; that was not my way of life nor my 
business, but that of Theodore Komer. His war songs suit him per- 
fectly. But to me, who am not of a warlike nature, and udio have 
no warlike sense, war songs would have been a mask which would 
have fitted my face very badly. I have never affected anything* in 
my poetry. I have never uttered anything which I have not ex- 
perienced, and which has not urged me to production. I have only 
composed love songs when I have loved ; and could I write songs of 
hatred without hating ? ” 

Connected with this political indifference, and mainly the cause 
of it, was his earnestness in Aft ; tin earnestness which has been 
made the evidence of this most extraordinary charge against him, 
namely, that he ** looked on life only as an artist.” The shallop 
phrase has become stereotyped. Every one has heard it who bat 
heard anything of him. It is uttered with the confidence of con* 
viction, and is meant to convey a volume of implicit reprobation* 
When a man devotes himself to a special science, gives to it the 
greater part of his time, his thoughts and sympathies, we marvel at 
his energy, and laud his passionate devotion; we do not make hi# 
earnestness a crime; we do not say of a Faraday that he ^lOoks ai 
life only as a Chemist; ” of an Owen u that te looks at life only *# 
A Zoologist.” It is understood 'that any gi|at pursuit must neoes-j 
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sarily draw away tha thoughts and activities from other pursuits. 
Why then is Art to be excluded from the same serious privilege? 
Why is the artist, who is in earnest, excluded from the toleration 
Spontaneously awarded to the philosopher ? I know but of one 
^"reason, and that is the indisposition in men to accept Art as serious. 
Because it ministers directly to our pl^sures, Art is looked on as the 
child of, luxury, the product of idleness ; and those who cannot rise 
to the height of the conception which animated a Goethe and a 
Schiller, are apt to treat it as mere rhetoric and self-importance in 
men who speak of Art as the noblest form of Culture. Indeed those 
who regard Painting and Sculpture as means of supplying their 
dining-rooms and galleries with costly ornaments, Music as furnish- 
ing the excuse for a box at the opera, and Poetry as an agreeable 
pastime, may be justified in thinking lightly of painters, sculptors, 
musicians, and poets. But I will not suppose the reader to be one of 
this class ; and may therefore appeal to his truer appreciation for a 
verdict in favour of the claims made by Art to serious recognition, 
as one among the many forms of national culture. This granted, it 
follows that the more earnestly the artist accepts and follows his 
career, the more honour does he claim from us. 

Now Goethe was a man of too profoundly serious a nature not to 
be in earnest with whatever he undertook ; he led an earnest and 
laborious life, when he might have led ont* of pleasure and luxurious 
idleness. “To scorn delights and live laborious days,” with no other- 
reward than the reward of activity, the delight of development, was 
one of the necessities of his nature. He worked at Science with the 
patient labour of one who had to earn his bread ; and he worked in 
the face of dire discouragement,* with no reward in the shape of 
pence or praise. In Art, which was the main region of his intel- 
lectual strivings, he naturally strove after completeness. If the 
philosopher is observed drawing Materials for his generalisations out 
of even the frivolities of the passing hour, learning in the theatre, 
the, ball-room, or in the incoherent talk of railway passengers, to de- 
tect illustrations of the laws he is silently elaborating, we do not 
accuse him of looking on life only as a philosopher, thereby imply- 
ing that he is deficient in the fbelings of his race; yet something 
like this is done by those who make a crime of Goethe’s constant 
Endeavour to collect from life material for Art. 

If when it is said w he looked on life only as an artist,” the mean* 
ing is that he, as an artist, necessarily made Art the principal occupa- 
tion of his life — the phrase is a truism ; and if the meaning is 
that he isolated himself from the . labours and pursuits of bis 
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fellow-men, to play with life, and arrange it as an agreeabledrama— 
the phrase is a calumny. It is only through deep sympathy that a 
man can become a great artist ; those who play with life can only 
play with Art. The great are serious. That Goethe was a great 
artist all admit. Has the life we have narrated shown him to be * 
deficient in benevolence, in lovingness, in sympathy with others and 
their pursuits ? has it shown any evidence of a nature so wrapped in 
self-indulgence, and so coldly calculating, that life could become a 
mere playing to it ? If the answer be No, then let us hear no more 
about Goethe’s looking on life only as an artist. The vulgar may 
blame a devotion which they cannot understand ; do not let us imi- 
tate the vulgar. “Le monde comprend peu un pareil stoicisme,” 
says a thoughtful and sympathetic writer, “ et voit souvent une sorte 
de seeheresse dans Faprete de ces grandes ames, — dures pour elles* 
memes et par consequent un peu pour les autres, qui ont Fair de m 
consoler de tout, pourvu que l’univers reste livre a leur contempla- 
tion. Mais au fond c’est la le plus haut degre du desinteressement 
et le plus beau triomphe de Fame humaine. Ce que la conscience 
timoree des ames tendres et vertueuses appelle Fegoisme du genie, 
n’est d’ordinaire que le detacliement des jouissances personnelles et 
Foubli de soi pour l’ideal.”* 

While one party has assailed him for his political indifference, 
another, and still more ungenerous party, lias assailed him for what 
they call his want of religion. The man who can read Goethe’s 
works and not perceive in^them a spirit deeply religious, must lir&it 
the word religion to the designation of Ms own doctrines ; and the 
man who, reading them, discovers that Goethe was not orthodox, is 
discovering the sun at mid-day. »Orthodbx he never pretended to 
be. His attitude towards all particular creeds is well expressed by ; 
Schiller in the epigram : * 

Wejcho Religion ich bek$ine? Keino yon Allen, 

Pie du mir nennst. Und warujp Keino ? Aub Religion. 

u You ask me to what religion $ belong! To none of those 
frame. And why to none? Because of Religion.” Goethe saw 
that the religious conceptions of the multitude could not be the 
same as the conceptions of the cultivated* though their religious 
emotions mijght^Belthe • same. His religious experiences had begun 
eSly, and"bis doubts began with them. There are those who regard 
Doubt as criminal in itself; but no human soul that has once* 
struggled, that has once been perplexed with baffling thoughts which 
it has been too sincere to huddle away and Ctifle in precipitate cob* 

* Ehwkst Rbkas : Estais de Morefa, p, 13$. vf 
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The course of his opinions, as we have seen, was often altered. At 
times he approached the strictness of strict sects ; at times, he went 
great lengths in scepticism. The Fraulein von Klettenberg taught 
him to sympathise with the Moravians ; but Lavater’s unconscious 
hypocrisy, and the moral degradation of the Italian priesthood, 
gradually changed his respect for the Christian Churches into open 
and sometimes sarcastic contempt of priests and priesthoods. « In 
various epochs of his long life he expressed himself so variously that 
a pietist may claim him, or a Voltairian may claim him : both with 
equal show of justice. The^pecret of this contradiction lies in the 
fact that he had deep religious sentiments, with complete scepticism 
on most religious doctrines. Thus, whenever the Encyclopedists 
attacked Christianity he was ready to defend it ; f but when he was 
brought in contact with dogmatic Christians, who wanted to force 
their creed upon him, he resented the attempt, and answered in the 
spirit of his scepticism. To the Encyclopedists he would say, 
44 Whatever frees the intellect, without at the same time giving us 
command over ourselves, 4s pernicious ; ” or he would utter one of 

his profound and pregnan^pphorisms,. such as : 

« * 

* ' ',TOur das Gfesetz kann uns die Freikeit geben, 

' f * 1 It 

) only within the circle of Law can there be true Freedom. We 
are not free when we acknowledge no higher power, but when we 
acknowledge it, and in reverence raise ourselves by proving that a 
^Higher lives in us.- « . _ - 

But against dogmatic teachings he opposed the fundamental rule, 
that all conceptions of the Deity must necessarily be our individual 
conceptions, valid for us, but not to the same extent for others. 
Bach soul has its own religion ; must have it as anindividual posses- 
sion ; let each see that he be true to it ; which is far more efficacious 
than trying to accommodate himself to another^ h 

* In Mfijnoriam. > \ 

t Abmow wm told by a lady that die once heard Goethe «nmdlyj»t« a respected 
Snm» because ahe spoke of sacred persons in the tone o € vulgar rrmnnliffm. * 
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. elusion*, dreading to face the consequences of doubt, 
harsfalyand unworthily of it. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

’ Believe me, than in half the creeds-: 

He fought his doubts and gathered, strength ; 
He would not make his judgment blind ; 

He faced the spectres of the mind, 

And laid them : thus he came at length 
To find a stronger faith his own.* 
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Im Iaaeni ist «ia Umrersum auch ; ,, <v , 

Daher der Volta loblicher G«brauch ; 

Dabs Jeglicher daa Bo«te was er kennt 

Er Gofct, ja seinon 0^ beuennk 

“I believe in God” was, ho said, “a beautiful and praiseworthy 
phrase ; but to recognise God in all his manifestations, that is true! 
holiness on earth.” He declared himself in the deepest sense of the 
word a Protestant, and as such claimed 44 the right of holding his 
inner being free from all prescribed dogma, the right of developing 
himself religiously 1 ” With reference to the genuineness of Scrip- 
ture, he maintained with the modern Spiritualists that nothing is 
genuine but what is truly excellent, which stands in harmony with 
the purest nature and reason, and which even now ministers td our 
highest development. He looked upon the Four Gospels as genuine, 
44 for there is in them a reflection of a greatness which emanated 
from the person of Jesus, and which was of as divine a kind as was 
ever seen upon earth. If I am asked whether it is in my nature to 
pay Him devout reverence, I say — certainly ! I bow before Him as 
the divine manifestation of the highe^morality. If I am asked 
whether it is in my nature to reverence thfe sun, I agai n say — cer- 
tainly ! For he is likewise a manifestation of the highest Being. I 
adore in him the light and the productive power of God; by which 
we all live, move, and have our being. But if I am asked whether 
I am inclined to bow before a thumb bone of the apostle Peter or 
Paul, I say — away with yetur*absurdities \ * * * Let mentaFculture 
go on advancing, let science go on gaining in depth and breadth, 
and the human intellect expand as It may, it jvill never go beyond 
the elevation and moral culture of Christianity as it shines forth in 
the Gospels. The mischievous sectarianism of Protestants wijl one 
day cease, and with id the hatred between father and son, sister and 
brother ; for as soon as the flare doctrine 'and love of Christ are com- 
prehended in their true nature, and have become a living principle* 
we shall feel ourselves greet &nd Jfee as human beings, and no$ 
attach special importance to a more or less in the outw$t|f 

forms of religion. Besides, we siff *all gradually advance from a 
Christianity of words and faith to a Christianity of feeling amt 
action,” He was eighty-two when these words were uttered to Eckert 
ramty Ten years before, he wrote to bis old friend the Countesa 
vm Stolberg : 44 1 have meant honestly all my life both with myself 
and others* and in all my earthly strivings have ever looked upwards 
to the Highest# You and yours have done s| likewise* Let Us com* 
Mtim U work thus while there is daylight fo| us ; for others another 
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_ ,£oh will Arne by which they will work, while for us a brighter light 
will shine. And; so let us remain untroubled about the future ! Ia 
our Fathefr’t kingdom there are many provinces, and as He has given 
us here so happy a resting place, so will He certainly care for us 
abpve$ perhaps we shall be blessed with what here on earth has been 
denied us, to know one another merely by seeing one another, and 
thence more thoroughly to love one another.” 

[< There are two aspects under which religion may be considered: 
]tbe divine aspect, and the human aspect ; in the one it is Theos ophy, 

• \ in the^othex. Eth ics. Goethe’s Theosophy was that of Spinoza, 

. ; modified by his own poetical tendencies; it was not a geometrical, 

1 hut a poetical Pantheism. In it the whole universe was conceived 
>4 as divine; not as a lifeless mass, but as the living manifestation of 
Divine Energy ever flowing forth into activity. St. Paul tells us 
that God lives in everything, and everything in God. Science tells 
us that the world is always becoming. Creation continues. The 
world was not made, once and for ever, as a thing completed, and 
afterwards serenely contemplated. The world is still a-making. The 
primal energies of I^jfe aroi^L young and potent as of old, issuing 
forth under new forms through metamorphoses higher and ever 
higher, as dawn broadens into day. 

Goethe’s religion was eminently concrete, and devout in its wor- 
ship of realities. He believed in fact ; he thought Reality in itself 
holier than any fiction could make it. Human nature was to him a 
holy fact, and man’s body a temple o^hobness. This is Hellenic, 
but its kinship with Spinoza’# ^system ig also obvious. Spinoza had 
no sympathy with those philosophers who deride or vilify human 
nature : in his opinion it was better to try to ^understand it ; and 
disregarding the clamours of those who concei veil the emotions and 
actions of human nature to be chaotic and Ibfcurd. he analysed its 
properties as if it had been a mathematical figure. In other words, 
he inquired without passion, reasoned without^ foregone conclusions, 
interrogated the facts as they present^ themselves, and recorded 
ample answers.* And this did Goethe. He strove above all 
things to understand fact, because fact was <Bviue manifestation. 
The mystic change of birth and death— the sweet "Influences of 
opening life and orderly development — the restless strivings and the 
placid rests — the ever-moving shuttles of the “ roaring Lo6m of 

* EiUct&t Para lit, prafatio: Nam ad illos revertere yoIo, qui hominum affoctxia et 
nctioses deteatari velridere mahmt, quara intelligere, His sine dubio mirura videbitnf, 
qttod honunum vitia et inepfcias mpre geometrico tractare aggredmx, certa ration* 
demonstrare veltm m quae rationi repuguare, quseque rana, abeurda, et horrenda esse 
danutant Sed mea hsm ratio est. , f ' 
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Time, which weaves for God the garment we see Him by^warfc til 
him the u freshly uttered word of God.” 

Goethe’s moral system was intimately connected with this Theo- 
sophy. His worship was Nature worship, his moral system an 
idealis ation of H umanity. The human beings was the highest mam* 
fetation of the Divine on earth, and the highest manifestation of 
Humanity was therefore the ideal to which morality tended. We 
must first learn Renunciation ; we must learn to limit ourselves to 
the Possible ; in tills first restraint lies the germ of self-sacrifice i 
in giving up claims too high for attainment, we learn to give up 
claims for the sake of others. True piety springs from human love. 
44 If certain phenomena of nature,” he says, 44 looted at from the 
moral standing point, force us to assume the existence of a primitive 
Evil, so on the other hand many phenomena force us to assume a 
primitive Good. This spring of goodness, when flowing into life, We 
name Piety ; as the ancients did, who regarded it as the basis of all 
virtue. It is the force which counterbalances egoism ; and if by a 
miracle it could for a moment suddenly be active in all men, the 
earth would at once bo free from evil.*’ * 

It would be no difficult task to select from his works a series of 
moral propositions of the noblest character ; but indeed his works 
are saturated with a morality such as speaks to every mind not 
prejudiced, and are even more remarkable for the absence of any 
mean, grovelling, selfish, and narrow views than for their direct 
teaching. The cry of 44 Immorality ” which has been sometimes 
raised against h$s works, springs from, that uncharitableness which 
denounces every thought not tsH%ht by the denouncing sect. • If 
any one can read Gjpetbe’s works md not feel the writer to have been 
one strengthened*^ noble sentiments and warmed by the purest# 
love for human naturefn its most generous forms, I have nothing 
to add to the words of the spirit in Faust 

, t Hft gfekhet d&fr&eist den du begmfst > — 

44 You resemble the Spirit which you understand.” * yj| 

Whatever else he has been accused of, he has never been aecns Sof 


* I hearda capital story of Carlyle at a dinner party in Berlin, silencing the , 
“ alxjut Goethes want of religion , by one of Ilia characteristic sarcasms. For some time he * 
ant quief, 'bd! fl'ftl paTTonH wEfle certain pi#ti«ts were throwing up their eyes, and regretting , 
that so great a 
tothe service < 
grim, ominously 

ailence, and in his slow emphatic way said, “ Meine Hem it, (fid yon never hear the j 

mJL ^ 1 tia/iaiteii if tPAwl/1 MAf life mivow 9 ^ Thin turtrinah 


of that man w po vi lt 

completely suenceTHie enemy’s ire. .Not a won 
kuEsjjd him J w exclaimed the enthusiastic artist who narrati 


en in reply 
l the i 


> to me. 
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Vofnot haying striven incessantly Jo reach a fa! development of Ids 
own being, and t$ aid the culture of his nation. There is something 
truly gnuafftitf the picture of his later years i jo ca]tou and vet so 
active. His sympathy, instead of growing cold with age, seems 
every year to become more active. Every discovery in Science, 
every new appearance in Literature, every promise in Art, finds him 
eager ns a child to be instructed, and ready with aid or applause to 
further it. 

Old age indeed is a relative term. Goethe at seventy was younger 
than many men at fifty ; and at eighty-two he wrote a scientific re- 
view of the great discussionHoetween Cuvier and Geoffroj StriTnaire 
oh ThilosopBic Zoology, a review which few men in their prime could 
write* But there are physiologists who deny that seventy is old 
age. M. Flourens, for example, maintains that from fifty-five to 
seventy, man is, at his most virile period ; and M. Reveille Parisse,in 
his work La Vieillesse, declares that between fifty-five and seventy- 
five, and sometimes beyond, the mind acquires an extension, a con- 
sistence, and a solidity truly remarkable, — “ c’est veritablement 
Phomme ayant atteinjb toute la hauteur de ses facultes.” And the 
history of Science and Literature furnishes several striking examples 
of intellectual activity in old age — the activity being doubtless a 
cause of this prolongation of power. Sophocles, who is said to have 
written his masterpiece at eighty, is an* example of great poetic 
capacity thus prolonged. The reflective powers often retain their 
capacity, and by increase of material sefem to increase it ; but not so 
the productive powers. Yet in Groethe jure* see extraordinary fertility, 
even in the latest years ; the SecdUfiTart of Faust Was completed in 
his eighty-first year, and the WestmbstllcJoe Divaii $ waFwBpen in his 
Although we cannot by any means ccjhsider these works 
afequalto the works of his earlier days, we niist still consider them 
as marvellous productions to issue under the sunset of a poet. 4 ■« 

The West-dstliohe Divan was a r efu ge froja *Hie troubles otHhe 
time. Instead of Shaking himself unhappy with the politic of 
Eufope, he madp himself happyetudying the history and poetry of 
the East. He even began to study the Oriental , languages, and was 
delighted to be able to copy the Arabic manuscripts in tbeir peculiar 
characters. * Von Hammer, De Sacy* and other Orientalists Md 
given him" Abundant material ; " jKfetic activity soon gave that 

material shape. But while donning the Turban, and throwing the 
over Ids shoulders, he remained a true German. He sm oked? 
|dpioin, and Amxik ^ bjrtt his dreams were German and Ms 
this forms the peculiarity of the Divan— 
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We^gfi tfton ; tiie images are Easfc^a ; the form and the 
Western. Precisely aTffilEEeTloman ElegiesliTlm^*^ 
into the classical past, reproducing its forma with unsurpassed ease ' 
and witchery, yet never for a moment ceasing to be original, never : 
ceasing to be German ; so also in this Eastern world we recognise 
the Western poet He follows the Caravan slowly across the desert t 
be hears the melancholy chant of the Bulbul sieging on the borders 
of sparkling fountains ; he listens devoutly to the precepts of Moham- 
med, and rejoices in the strains of Hafis. The combination is most 
felicitous. It produced an epoch in German Literature. The Lyrists, 
according to Gervinus, suddenly following this example, at oncaxe- 
linquished their warlike and contemporary tone to sing the songs of 
the East. Riiekert and Platen, following the trace of the German 
Hafis, wandered among Roses and Ghazels ; other poets gladly imitated 
them. Does it not seem as if there were a natural tendency in the 
German character to turn the back upon active political life,, when 
we see that in the two great crises of history, in the Crusades and 
in the War of Independence, the poets fled from the stormy contem- 
plation of their time, seeking inspiration in an order of ideas com- 
pletely opposed to the time? The Mi nnes ingers, amid the clahg of 
knigh tlyachieyements, could only sing of Love and Pleasure ; the 
modem poets, amid the storms of an European struggle, could find 
no inspiration but in Romanticism ? or in Orientiilism. This is tha 
more noticeable because Goethe has been angrily reproached for his 
flight into the East ; although surely the aged poet might find to 
excuse if the fbwg poets were applauded ? 

The We8t-08tliclie Bivan is divided into twelve Books: the Singer, | 
Hafis, Love, Contemplation, Sadness, Proverbs, Timour, Suleika, ] 
Wine-house, Parables, Persians, and Paradise ; very various in conM 
tents, and of various excellence. Truly may be applied to Goethe ; 
the epigraph he applies to Hafis : “Let us call the Wo^fd the Bride, 
and the Spirit will be Jhe Bridegroom ; he who has known Hafis has 
seen this marriage : ” 

Sey daa Wort die Braut geoanntf *'y* 

t BrSu&gamTer Geist ; « 

Xtiese HocbSeit hat gakannt 

War Haflsen preia't. 

How much of his own experjen^ he has clothed in these Eastern* 
forms we cannot know ; some of the poems have been identified with, 
tfieir occasions, and some of their allusions ii^e been deciphered 
one case, in the Puch^SvMka , he h m phtcol the name of 
white tbe^ to rea^Goetle : 

- MM r $ .X;:’* 
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Du beschSmst, me Mc^nrSfcbp 
Jener Gipfel%raste Wand, ' ■ 

Und noch einraal fiihlet Hatsm 
FsflfeJIngahauch und SommerDrand. 

The grace with which many of these poems are lightly touched, the 
adxnh^ble wisdom which smiles so serenely under them, the calm, 
hot, noon-day stillness, interchanging with the careless gaiety of the 
/ wine-house mirth, cannot be indicated by translation ; nor will I 


apt it. For the sake of the German reader, however, here is one 
t specimen i ^ 


Trunken miissen wir alle soyn ! 
/tfugend ist Trunkenheit ohne Wein ; 
Trinkt sich das Alter wieder zu Jugend 
So ist ep wunderyolle Tngend. 

Fur So^jen sorgt das liebe Leben 
Und Sorgenbrecber sind die Reben, 


To these poems is added a volume of Historical Notes, which show 
indeed a conscientious study of the East, bdt which also show how 
immeasurably inferior his prose was to his' poetry. Age is visible in 
every page* 

And what must be said of the claim set up by Hermann Grimm, 
respecting the share which he declares Frau W illemer to have, not 
only in inspiring some of these lyrics, but actually inTlhe composi- 
tion of them ? In the Appendix the Reader may see what was thought 
of^this extraordinary claim by the late Emmanuel Deutsch, whose early 
loss we deplore, and to whose indignant article in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, Oct. 4, 1869, 1 need only add two remarks : First, that this 
claim to the authorship of poems is only a repetition of the absurd 
plaiift previously set up by Bettina, which has been sufficiently 
%3tposed ; and that, if it be allowed, on such evidence, to transfer 
the glory of accomplished works to any one who has the courage to 
claim thepa as their own, no reputation can be safe, since jevery 
writer has friends, and the public is singularly ready to believe Tfchat 
a «great work “ was written by somebody else.” Secondly, in the 
absence of vdfy positive evidence, we must be guided by the proba- 
bilities, and what probability is there, that a woman never known te 
have written poems in her own name, such as the world could accept 
as masterpieces — never known indee^ as even a feeble poet — should 
fqrouce in her life have written, forlthe greatest of modem poets, 
which all Germany has accepted as bis ? While there is every 
evidence that Goethe ctmd have written, and did write, the poems 
published under his ntee^ there is no evidence whatever that F|au 
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von Willemer could bate written tite^poema she claims to bate given 
him* ^ \ * / ■ 

I bad resolved to take no notice whatever of this preposterous 
claim, But finding that Godeke, in bis recent biography of the poet, 
accepts it as established, I could not leave it unrefuted, knowing, as 
I well know, the facility with which such stories Ore circulated* 

In the early chapters of his Autobiography Goethe had presented 
a picture of Frankfort, which was very gratifying to the people of 
that city ; and when, in the year 1814, he passed throilgh the city, he 
was received with an ovation which recalls the last vMt of Voltaire 
to Paris. Tasso was performed at the theatre with great pomp. #No 
sooner did he make his appearance in the box which Jiad beau pre- 
pared for him, and which was hung with flowers and 1iaurel^lwX|S, 
than Hadyn’s Symphony struck up, and the whole house rose with # 
burst of enthusiastic cheering. The Symphony continued, and the" 
shouts rose tumultuously above it. At length the curtain rolled up* 
and gradually a solemn stillness settled through the house. A pro- 
logue greeted the great poet, and was the signal for more shouting# 
After Tasso came an epilogue, during which the laurel-crowns wore 
taken from the busts of Ariosto and Tasso, and handed to Goethe. 
And when all was over, the corridors and staircases of the theatre 
were crowded with admirers, through whom he passed smiling bis 
thanks. 


ic x t 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE ACTIVITY OP AGE. 

V 

In the year 1816 he began to publish an Art Journal* KvMSt^uncl 
which continued till 1828, a curious monument of the old 
man’s studies^ind activity. It is curious, moreover, as indicating a 
change in the direction of his ideas. We have seen what his relation 
was to the Romantic School, and how the tendencies of his nature 
and education led him to oppose to the characteristics of that School 
the characteristics of Greek art. The Propylaen represents the 
Greek tendency : Kunst und Alierthum represents a certain leaning 
towards the Romantic. Gothic Art, the old German and Netherland 
painters, no longer seemed to him objectionable ; but the discovery 
of the Elgin marbles once more awakened his enthusiasm for that 
perfection of form which was the ideal of Greek Art ; * and I have 
heard Rauch, the sculptor, humorously narrate Goethe’s whimsical 
outbreaks when the young sculptor Rietschl seemed in danger of 
perverting his talent by executing designs in the spirit of the Ro- 
mantic School. 

Strong, however, as the opposition was which he felt to the vaga- 
garies of the so-called Christian Art, he had too much of the Faust 
spirit to keep entirely aloof from the Romanticists. In his old age 
the tendency to substitute Reflection for Inspiration naturally as- 
sumed greater force ; and his love of mystification was now wearing 
a serious aspect, duping himself perhaps as much as it duped others. 
The German nation had persisted in discovering profound meanings 
irf passages which he had written without any recondite meaning at 
all ; finding himself a prophet when he meant te., aj®oet* 

gradually fell into the snare, and tried to be § prophet nOT he couid 
no longer beso great a poet as before. Every incident was to be 
, topical. Every phrase was of importance. Whether the lion should 
roar" at a particular time (in the UovdKe), or whether he should be 
gllont, were subjects,of long deliberation. The W^ was one 

great arsenal of i^nbols, the Second Part of Faus t another. He 

* See bis letter to Haydox, in the Lift of Haydon, voi. el, p. 295. 
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delighted in seeing the philosophic critics outdoing each other in &r4 
fetched ingenuity, u explaini ng ” his Faust and jfeister ; and very 
astu tely he ref used ^c£m£to tj^ix^jd. He saw libraries filled with' 
discussions^ aiTto *what he had intended ; but no one ever seduced him 
into an explanation which would have silenced these discussions. 
Instead of doing so, he seemed disposed to furnish the world with 
more riddles. . In a word, he mystified the public ; but he did so in 
a grave, unconscious way, with a certain belief in his own mystifica- 
tion. 

In the year 1816, Saxe Weimar was made a, Grand Duchy ; and he 
received thejalcon Order, together with an increase of salary, which 
now became three thousand thalers, with extra allowance for his 
equipage. Two other events made this year memorable. /L otte — 
Werther’s Lotte — now a widow in her sixtieth year, and mother of 
twelve children, pays him a visit at Weimar. They had not met 
since her marriage, and what a meeting this must have been for both ! 
how strange a mingling of feelings recurrent to a pleasantly-agitated 
past, and of feelings perplexed by the surprise at finding each other 
so much Changed ! 

The second and far more serious event of the year is the death of 
his wife. Many affected to consider this u a happy release.” People 
are fond of arranging the lives of others according to their own 
conceptions, interpreting afflictions like these without regard to the 
feelings of the afflicted. The blow was heavy to bear. Sbe wljo 
for eight -and-twenty years had loved and aided him, who — what- 
ever her faults — had been to him what no other woman was, could 
not be taken from him without making him deeply fell the loss. 
His sel f-mas tery was utterly shaken. He kneeled at her bedside, 
seizing her cold hands, and exclaiming : “ Thou wilt not forsake me t 
No, no; thou must not forsake me!” He has expressed his 
feelings in two passages only ; in the exquisite lines he wrote on 
the day of her death, and in a letter to Zelter. These are the 
lines: — % 

Ptt vorsuebst, 0 Sonne, vergebens 
Burch die dustern Wolken zu echeioea ! 

Bcr gauze Gewinn Labans 

1st, iliren Veriast gu beweinen.* 

And to Zelter the words were these: “ When I tell thee, thou I 
rough and sorely-tried son of earth, that my dear little wife has && ] 
me, thou wilt know what that means.” 

'•-i* 
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In fl gggge jto sfarprei o find forgetfulness; and ‘the loneliness of 
his house was next year changed into an unacoustomed liveliness by 
the marriage of his son with Ottilie von Po^wisch, one of the gayest 
and most brifliantof the VeTmar circleTsIie was always a jjreat 


favourite with her fath er-in-law, and during the remamaeroF his 
uSTnSt only him, and received his numerous 

guests, but became a privileged favourite, to whom everythin g was 

S ^^^lted. In the year following he^SagT"cra^fe"song over his first 
chad. 

His ministerial^ duties were not heavy, but w^^unctili,ously 
performed. Here are two anecdotes which exhibit his imperious 
aS^etermined character in a strong light. He had long laboured 
for the improvement of Jena. The library, he told Eckermann, 
44 was in very bad condition. The situation was damp and close, 

- and by no means fit to contain its treasures in a proper manner ; 
particularly as, by purchase of the Biittner library on the part of the 
Grand Duke, an addition had been made of 13,000 volumes, which 
lay in heaps upon the floor, because there was no room to place 
them properly. I was really in some distress on that account. An 
addition should have been made to the building, but for this the 
means were wanting ; and moreover this additipn could easily be 
avoided, since adjoining the library there was a large room standing 
empty, and quite calculated to supply our necessities. However, 
this room Was not in possession of the library, but was used by the 
medical faculty, who sometime s employed it for their conferences. 
I therefore applied to these gentlemen with the very civil request 
that they would give up this room for the library. To this they 
would not agree. They were willing, they said, to give it up if I 
would have a new room built for their conferences, and that imme- 
diately. I replied that I should be very ready to have another place 
prepared for them, but that I could not promise them & new Jbuild- 
ing .immediately. This did not satisfy them, for when next morning 
[I asked them for thej^. l wag told it pppM ,pp t fr 6 fo und ! There 
now remained no other course but to e nter as co nqueror. I there- 
fore sent for & bricklayer, and took him into the library before the 
wall of the adjoining room. 4 This wall, my friend,’ said I, * must 
ibe very thick, for it separates two dxSerent ps^s^f’^b^bmlding : 

and 

scarcely had he given five or six hearty blows, when bricks and 
mortar fell in, and one could see through the opening some venerable 
peruke s with which the room was decorated. ‘Go on, my friend,’ 
saidl, 4 1 cannot yet see clearly enough. Do not restrain yourself. 
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bn t act as if you wore in your own bouse.’ This friendly encourage- 
meat so animated the bricklayer, that the opening was soon large 
enough to serve perfectly for a door ; when my library attendants 
rushed into the room each with an armful of books, which they 
threw upon the ground as a sign of possession. Benches, chairs, 
and desks vanished in a moment ; and my assistants were so quick’ 
and active, that in a few days all the books were arranged along the 
walls. The „ doctors, who soon after entered the room through the 
usual door, were quite Confounded" at so unexpected a change. 
They did not know what to say, but retired in silence ; but they all 
harboured a secret grudge against me. When I related this to the 
Grand Duke, he laughed heartily and quite approved me. After- 
wards, when, on account of the great dampnesss of the library, I 
wished to take down and remove the whole of the old city wall, 
which was quite useless, I found no better success. My entreaties, 
reasons, and representations found no hearing ; and I was forced at 
last to go to work as a conqueror. When the city authorities saw 
my workmen destroying their old wall, they sent a deputation to 
the Grand Duke, with the humble request that his Highness would 
be pleased, by a word of command, to check my violent destruction 
of their venerable wall. But the Grand Duke, who had secretly 
authorised me, said : 4 1 do not intermeddle with Goethe’s affairs. 
He 'knows what he has to do, and must act as he thinks right. Go 
to him and speak to him yourself if you have the com$ge 1 * n 

The other anecdote is recorded by Luden. In 1823 the Landtag 
(or Parliament, to use the nearest English equi valenT) "a^em’bled , 
and demanded the Finance accounts. Goethe, who was at the head 
of the Commission for Art and Science, to which a sum of 1 ^ 787 
thalers was allotted, at first took no notice of the demand made for 
his accounts ; but was heard to express himself angrily at this 
Landtag with its pedantic fuss about a paltry stun. At length 
he was prevailed upon to sendjya his accounts. What was the 
surprise of the Landtag to read a few lines to this effect : 
c eived. so much ; Expended, go much ; Keyin g, so muc h. Signed 
Grossherzogi. Immediate commission fur WiroenscbaiPt ' und Kunat, 
Goethe l ” At this cavalier procedure some of the members burst out 
laughing; others were indignant, and proposed to refuse the grant 
for the following year ; a proposition which was all the more accepts 
able because the Landtag had a great idea of economy, and but a sdW& 
idea of the value of science and art. Luden strove to convince them 
this was an unwise procedure. He urged indeed the necessity of 
the Landtag being put in possession of all the details of expenditure. 
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not that any doubt could arise respecting the judicious mode in 
which the expeuditure hdd been made, but because in, public affairs 
it was indispensable men should see as well as believe* Against 
him it was argued that the mere statement of every groschen received 
and expended was not sufficient ; it was also necessary that the 
Landtag should be convinced that the expenditure had been solely 
for useful and desirable purposes, not permitting any favouritism or 
luxury to enjoy the benefit of public money. 

Although the sittings of the Landtag were strictly private, one 
cannot be surprised at these debates having oozed out and formed 
the topic of gossip. Goethe was very indignant* He had been so long 
accustomed to an imperial sway, before which every one gave way, that 
the idea of his actions being controlled and questioned by a Landtag 
|Was very irritating to him. Nor, although he was obviously in the 
'wrong in this instance, were the Grand Duke and Duchess inclined 
to side against him. Karl August himself spoke earnestly to the 
Land Marshal, urging on him the impropriety of so offending 
Goethe ; the Grand Duchess sent for Luden, who thus reports the 
interview : “ She spoke to me with that dignified simplicity which 
made her so imposing, and which was imposing even to Napoleon in 
his anger. It would be a serious evil, she said, if our friendly rela- 
tions should be disturbed by any misunderstanding. It would be 
the more unpleasant to me, because I fear it would much annoy the 
Grand Duke. The Landtag is unquestionably in the right ; but the 
Geteimratli Goethe undoubtedly thinks he too is in the right. 
iAbove of beyond the written laws there is stiH anothOr laW— the law 
\for poets and women . The Landtag is assuredly convinced that the 
whole of the money granted has been truly employed by Goethe ? 
You admit that ? Well, then, the only question that now can arise 
is whether the money had been properly expended. But here one 
must remember the position held by the Geheimrath in relation to 
the world, to this country, to our Court, and to the Grand Duke 
though a long series of years : this position very naturally has in- 
fluenced his mode of looking at affairs. I find it perfectly intelligi- 
ble that he can well believe he has before all others the right of 
deciding for himself what is the best means of employing the money 
placed at his disposal. I do not understand these matters, and fox 
be it from me to pretend to set any one right ; my only wish is that 
friendly relations be preserved, and that the old Geheimrath may be 
spared every annoyance. Hpw this is to be done I do not see* But 
the Landtag need be under no uneasiness lest this should become a 
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precede nt. We have bwt one Goethe^ and who home how longj&e 
may preeerve Jam ; a second will not perhaps be soon found again** 
r And <»n we wonder that Luden was 
conquered, and that in turn the whole Landtag was brought over to 
a sort of sullen acquiescence ? While relating such characteristic 
anecdotes, place must be found for another, which is indeed less in-* 
teresting in itself, but which circulates in Germany and England 
under a very absurd and very injurious form. The first time I heard 
it gravely stated as a fact, of which proof could be brought, the 
reader may imagine with what indignation I at once denied it, and 
insisted on the proof being produced, although proof must have 
been indeed overwhelming which could make me believe that Goethe 
had stolen an ingot of gold. No proof, however, came. The accusa- 
tion slipped from my mind, until it was once more gravely adduced, 
and that too in Weimar. The requisite inquiries having been made, 
this story emerged as the foundation of the scandal. 

The Emperor of Eussia had forwarded to Ddbereiner, the great 
chemist, a bar of platinum. It was given to Goethe, who was to 
examine it, and make any experiment on it he pleased, and then 
transmit it to Ddbereiner. Goethe, whose passion for minerals is 
well known, and who had the “ collector’s mania,” placed this bar of 
platinum among liis treasures, and delighted himself with contem- 
plating it, till at last he could not be brought to part with it. Dd- 
bereiner, impatient, wrote to him, begging to have it sent. But no 
answer came. He wrote again, without success. He was, indeed, 
placed in a position very similar to that in which we saw Professor 
Biittner, who having lent. Goethe his prisms and optical instruments, 
wrote _iu valn to have them returned, and was forced to send his 
servant with an order to bring them away. Goethe delayed and de- 
layed, and could not bring himself to part with the platinum ; and 
when Ddbereiner, out of patience, complained to the Grand Duke$ 
Kail August l aughed and said, “ Leave the old donkey in peace! 
you’ll never get it from him. I will write to the Emperor for 
a noth er. 

To this may be added, that in the early genialische period Goethe 
carried off a h u ndred engravings by Albrecht Purer fronai Knebel*g < 
collection, to study them at leisure at home, and^these engraving* 
K nebel OTL Mm agm*- Now 't&^Sw^v. 

although coming under the category of that much abused lieene$f 
which men permit themselves, namely, the license of borrowing 
books, umbrellas, and money, are not defensible, nor will Z palliate 
them. Let the reader pass any sentence he will upon such infeae- 
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the rule of conscientiousness ; but let us not bear such 
things uttered as that Goethe stole a bar of gold or platinum. • 
^VWith Dabereifler, he followed all the new phenomena which 
chemistry wai then bringing before the astonished world. He also 
prepared his own writings on Morphology for the press ; and studied 
Greek mythology, English literature, and Gothic art. Byron’s Man- 
fred he reviewed in the Kunet und Altherthum , and enthusiastically 
welcomed our great poet as the greatest, product of modern^times. 
Scott also he read with ever-increasing admiration. Homer, always 
studied with delight, now reassumed to him that individuality which 
Wolff had for a time destroyed; Schubarth’s Idem uber Homer 
having brought him round once more to the belief in the existence 
of “ the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.”* Painting, sculpture, 
architecture, geology, meteorology, anatomy, optics, Oriental litera- 
ture, English literature, Calderon, and the romantic school in France 
— these were the subjects which by turns occupied bis inexhaustible 
activity. “Life,” he says, “resembles the Sibylline Books; it 
becomes dearer the less there remains of it.” To one who could so 
worthily occupy the last remaining years of a long life, they must 
indeed have been precious. As he grew older he worked ^harder. 
He went less into society. To Court he very seldom went. “ I 
wouldn’t send the picture,” writes the Duke to him, “because I 
hoped it might lure thee out, now Candlemas is over, a day when 
every bear and badger leaves his lair.” But i n li eu of bis going to 
Court, the Court went to him. Once every week the Grand Duchess 
pud him a visit, sometimes bringing with her a princely visitor, such 
as the late Emperor of Kussia, then Grand Duke, or the King of 
Wurtemberg. He had always something new and interesting set 
aside for this visit, which was doubly dear to him, because he had a 
tender reg^d %^ and it pleased him to be able 

to allow her a new engraving, medallion, book, poem, or some scien- 
tific novelty. Karl August came often, but not on particular days. 
*He used to walk up into the simple study, and chat there as with a 
brother. One day Goethe had a Jena student paying him a visit; 
TEST* student saw an elderly gentleman walk unannounced into the 
room, and quietly seat himself on a chair ; the student continued his 
harangue, and when it was concluded, Goethe quietly said, u But I 
must introduce the gentlemen ; his Royal Highness t]be Grand Duke 

of Saxe Weimar, Herr , student from Jena.” Never did the 

student forget the embarrassment of that moment ! 

The first edition of 

* Ste the little poem Homer odder Homer, 
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p eriod, 1&21, and as this edition is the one best known in England 

through tJarlyle’s translation, It may now be criticised, the more 10, 
as what was afterwards thrown into the book (I will not say worked 
into it) only made it still more fragmentary and imperfect 

There are pages in the Wanderjahre w hi ch he alone could hate 
written ; but I cannot bring myself to regard the whole book as 
anything better than a collection of sketches and studies, often in*" f 
complete, and sometimes not worth completing. It is very unequal, 
some parts being as feeble as others are admirable. The story of The 
Man of Fifty has capital points, and the New Meludna is a charm- 
ing fairy tale $ but much of what is symbolical seems to me only fan- 
tastic ; and as a composition the work is feeble, and careless even to 
impertinence. Not only are the various little stories “ dragged in n 
with the transparent artifice of juvenile productions ; not only ate 
these stories for the most part tiresome and sometimes trivial, but 
there is one story ( Nicht zuweit) which, beginning with considerable 
animation, is actually left unfinished in the work, just as it lay un- 
finished in his portfolio. Observe it is not given as a fragmentr—fche 
conclusion is promised, but never comes. This is an impertinence to 
the public ; all the more remarkable as coming from a writer ^bo 
thought so much of Art. He might have published the stories 
s eparate ly, as they were written separately; and if he could not 
work out the great scheme of the Wanderjahre, he might have left it 
a fragment, or left it unpublished. 

It is easy for admirers of this work to cite very beautiful passages ; 
and it is by no means difficult to read under its symbolical dulness 
any profound meanings the interpreter wishes to read there. But 
for my own part, greatly as I admire Goethe, and profoundly as his 
works affect me, I do not recognise in the ^ old 

magic, nor can my love for the writer persuade me that it is Well 
written,"" well conceived, or intelligibly executed. I quarrel with 
no man who finds delight in the book; but candour competence 
to own that I find in it almost every fault a work can have :, ftis 
unintelligible, it is tiresome, it is fraguaentaiy, ft igjull, and it; 
is often ili-wntten. When particular passages are cited for theft 
wisdom or their beauty, one is apt to fancy that cue has bear 
unjust to a strange work ; but a re-reading of the work as a whoj&j 
soon restores the original verdict. Irving said that there 'viaa 
more true religion in the’ episode of the fhree Reverences than in 
all the theological writings of the day. fhnd Carlyle has on more 
th an one occasion noticed the profound wi||om which shines through 
many of the pages. How can it be othdjfwteef when Goethe is the 
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"author ? But separate passages do not make a book ; and to show 
how this book ; was made, a passage from Eckermann will suffice* 
“ When he bOgan to remodel and finish this novel, which had pre- 
viously appeared in one volume,* Goethe intended to expand it into 
two* But as the work progressed the manuscript grew beyond ex- 
pectation ; and as his secretary wrote widely, Goethe was deceived, 
'and thought he had enough for three volumes, and accordingly the 
manuscript went in three volumes to the publishers. However, 
when the printing had reached a certain point, it was found that a 
miscalculation had been made, and that the two last volumes were 
too small. The publisher sent for more manuscript, and as the 
course of the novel could not be altered, and it was impossible to 
write a new tale in the hurry of the moment, Goethe was really in 
some perplexity. Under these circumstances he sent for me, told 
me the state of the case, and mentioned how he thought of helping 
himself out of the difficulty, laying before me two large bundles* of 
manuscripts. 6 In these two parcels,’ said he, 6 you will find various 
papers hitherto unpublished, detached pieces finished and unfinished; 
opinions on natural science, art, literature, and life, all mingled 
together. Suppose you were to make up from these six or eight 
printed sheets to fill the gaps in my Wanderycihre. Strictly speaking 
they have nothing to do with it, but the proceeding may be justified 
by the fact that mention is made of an archive in Makaria’s house in 
which such detached pieces are preserved. Thus we shall not only 
get over a difficulty, but find a fitting vehicle for sending a number 
of interesting things into the world.’ I approved of the plan, set to 
work at once, and completed the desired arrangement in a short 
time. Goethe seemed well satisfied. I had put together the whole 
into two principal parts ; one under the title 4 From Makaria’s Ar- 
chive,’ the other under the title 6 According to the Views of the 
Wanderer.’ And as Goethe, at this time, had just finished two 
poems — one on * Schiller’s Skull,’ and the other Kein Wesen hann 
zu Nichts zerf alien — he was desirous to bring out these also, and we 
added them at the close of the two divisions. But when the Wan~ 
deryahre came out, no one knew what to make of it. The progress 
of the romance was interrupted by a number of enigmatical sayings, 
/the explanation of which could be expected from men only of special 
studies, such as artists, litterati, men of science; this greatly an- 
noyed all other readers, especially those of the fair sex. Then, as 
for the two poems, people could as little understand them as they 

* This is the volume Ca&lylk translated. Bee German Romance, voL it. It. is 
' superior to the expanded work. 
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could guess bow they got into such a place. Goethe laughed at 
this.” 

No other criticism of the Wanderjahre is needed after such a 
story. Had Goethe stood in awe of the public, had he lived in 
England or France, where “ Reviewers ” exercise at least the duty 
of Police, he would not thus have ventured to play with his own 
reputation and to mystify the public. 

Nor did he escape without punishment even in Germany. He 
had mystified the public, but the public was not pleased. His 
friends were not pleased. No one accepted the work with satisfac- 
tion. It remained for writers of our day to see in it a social Bible — 
a SibyllineJBook. The first symptoms of dissatisfaction came from 
his nearest friends ; but their objections were of course mild, and 
were praise compared with the objections raised by his enemies. A 
certain Pustkuchen, a clergyman of Lieme, imitated Nicolai’s parody 
of Werther, but in a serious spirit, bringing out a Wanderjahre , in 
which Goethe’s views of life were held up to the execration of all 
good Christians. It had become the watchword of one party to say 
G oethe wa s no Christian ; as it afterwards became the watchword of 
another party to say he was no patriot; and, finally, there camel 
Menzel, who said he was not only no Christian, no Patriot, no Mo- 
ralist, but also no Genius, — only a man of talent 1 Goethe contented 
hiiftself with an epigram or so on Pustkuchen, and continued hie 
way. To his opponents generally he said, “ If they could judge meJ 
I should not be the man I am.” 

| Hattcn sie mich beurtheilen konnen 
So war* ich nicht -was ieh bin. 

i 

/And the barking of the curs, he said, which follows us as we leave , 
//the stable, proves nothing more than that we are on horseback : ^ 

{ Efl bellt der Spitz aus unserm Stall 
* ’ | Und will ung uteta begleiten. 

Und*seiner lauten Stirame Schall 
Beweist nor dags wir reiton. 

* 

While a strong feeling of opposition was growing np in his own 
nation, a feeling which such works as the Wanderjahre were not 
likely to mitigate, his fame began to extend to Italy, England,' and ' 
France. His active interest in the important productions of foreign;] 
literature was reciprocated in the admiration expressed for him by ! 
men like Manzoni, Scott, Byron, Carlyle, Stapfer, Atnp&re, Soret, 
and others. He had written of Manzoni’s Camnagrwla, defending it 
agajast adverse criticism, with a fervour which according to ' 
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#ni* hie reputation in Europe, w It is certain that I owe 

to Qei^e’s adm&aito all the praise I have received. I was very 
ill treated toil he so nobly defended me, and since then I have not 
only seen public opinion change, but I myself have learned to look 
at my productions in a new light.” How profound was his admira- 
tion for Byron, and how flattered Byron was by it, is well known. 
’The poem he sent to Byron, in answer to the dedication of Werner, 
reached him just as he was setting out on the expedition to Greece. 

Nor was this activity confined to reading. Oersted’s magnificent 
discovery of electro-magnetism awakened his keenest interest. He 
made Dobereiner exhibit the phenomena, and shortly afterwards had 
Oersted to visit him. D’ Alton’s anatomical work on the Sloth and 


Megatherium found him as ready as a young reviewer to proclaim 
its importance to the world. He wrote also the account of his Cam- 
paign in France ; the Annals of his Life ; Essays on Art ; smaller 
poems; the epigrams, Zahme Xenien ; translated modem Greek 
songs ; and sketched a restoration of the lost drama Phaeton by 
Euripides. 

It is evident then that there was abundant life in the old Jupiter, 
whose frame was still massive and erect ; whose brow had scarcely a 
wrinkle of old age ; whose head was still as free from baldness as 
ever ; and whose large brown eyes had still that flashing splendour 
which distinguished them. Hufeland, the physician, who had made 
a special study of the human organisation with reference to its powers 
of vitality, says, that never did he meet with a man in whom bodily 
and mental organisation were so perfect as in Goethe. Not only was 
the prodigious strength of vitality remarkable in him, but equally so 
the perfect balance of functions. “ One can truly say that his dis- 
tinguishing characteristic was the harmony with which all mental 
faculties worked together, so that his creative Imagination was always 
under the control of his Reason ; and the same is true of his physical 
faculties ; no function was predominant, all worked together for the 
continuance of a marvellous balance. But pwductivity was the 
fundamental character of his bodily and mental organisation; and 
the former showed itself in a rich nutritive power, a rapid sangui- 
nification and reproduction. He made much blood even as an old 
man.” 

* ° Q ly life, bu t the life of life, L the jwwer of loving was still 

t neser^ amat , mtMa est condUwn 'e^sei^m^ Bays 

old iPontanuii ; and the Marquis de Lassay prettily makes the loss of 
lqw4re^ms a sign of the last sleep M Helas, qu&nd on commence 
& m plus r&ver, on plutot & r&ver moins, on est prfea de s’endormir 
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pour toujoura.” In the ^eventy-fourth year ofJaa.iUEe». flaathii, ,hwif 
st ill youth enou gh to lov e. At Mafienbad he met with a Fliulein 
voffi Iieweaow . A passion grew up between them, which, returned 
on her side with almost equal vehemence* brought hack tclhim once 
more the exaltation of the Werther period. It was thought he would 
marry her, and indee d he w ished to do so ; but the representation* 
ol bis friends, and perhaps the fear of ridicule, withhold him. He tore 
himself away; and the Marienbad Elegy, which he wrote in the 
carnage as it whirled him away, remains as a token of the passion 
and his suffering. 

Nor does the Fraulein von Lewezow appear to have been the only 
one captivated by the “ old man eloquent.” Madame Szymanowska, 
according to Zelter, was “ madly in love ” with him ; and however 
figurative such a phrase may he, it indicates, coming from so grave 
a man as Zelter, a warmth of enthusiasm one does not expect to see 
excited by a man of seventy- four. 

Although then seventy-three, he seemed only fifty to Felix 
Mendelssohn when that bright and fascinating boy came on a visit to 
Weimar, and charmed them all with his loving nature no less than 
with his musical genius. To Goethe he was as a David soothing the 
troubled mind of Saul. He would play to the old man for hours, 
u first b egging a ki ss, or taking one,” and then springing from the 
music stool he would chase the women through the rooms like a mad- 
cap. Goethe was deeply impressed by the music, but also felt his 
heart warm towards the clear and radiant nature of the boy. Not is 
there any more charming glimpse of the poet’s home than is given in 
the brief record of this episode.* 

On the 7th of November, 1825, Goethe, who had a few weeks be- 
fore prepared a Jubilee for the fiftieth anniversary of Karl August’s 
reign, was in turn honoured by a Jubilee celebrating the fiftieth 
anniver sary o f his arrival at Weimar. w At dawn of day, when he 
opened the shutters of his bed-room, the first sound that met his eaifc 
was a mor ning song, sung by voices concealed in his garden* His 
first glance fell on the various tas teful gi fts of neat-handed frietfds. 
At half-nast eig ht all the carriages in the town were in motion; all 
persons of consideration in court and city were in pilgrimage to the 
poet’s house. A party of musicia ns, and fourteen female JMends* 
had assemble d in hi s salon^ to ^ perform a morning <xle written by 
Professm^Kiemer, and set to music by Eberwein. At jdne, when 
Goethe was conducted from his study by a fitfend and ^sownwi^ 

* Goethe md Feb* Mendetmhn Bartholdy. Von fijt. Kaml Matmmaaomr 
Ltifwtc: Wl. v — 
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ia-emy room was so great that they were oblige^ io toad 
hint ^nobs&fred fcfjr a side entrance. Scarcely wa% that honoured 
head hfeheJd than the music began, and heightened tbe etnotiOn 
which beamed frqm all eyes. The ny mphs of the Hm greeted , the 
golden day of their faithful poetfand sang hir immortality. The 
whole throng of auditors was deeply affected# The tones melted 
away in solemn silence. With modest dignity, the venerable man 
turned to his friends and expressed his thanks by eloquent pressure 
of the hands and affectionate words. Baron von Fritsch then stepped 
forward, and delivered the autograph letter of the Duke, and the 
golden medal which had been secretly struck in Berlin ; it bore the 
likeness of Karl August and Luise on one side ; on the other the 
laurel-crowned head of the poet ; the names of Karl August and Luise 
were engraved on the rim. 

/ 6i Goethe, who expected some memorial worthy of the giver, held 
both for some time unopened in silent emotion. The various deputa- 
tions now advanced. There were deputations from Jena, Weimar, 
Eisenach, and from the Lodge of Freemasons. The Jena students 
addressed him through two deputies. 

“ Shortly after ten, Karl August and Luise came to offer their 
congratulations. They remained with him an hour alone : when the 
hereditary Grand Duke and Grand Duchess, with their two Princesses, 
arrived. Meanwhile the ministers of state, the chiefs of the courts 
of justice, the most distinguished persons of the Court, and the 
deputations had collected together ; the principal ladies of Weimar, 
among whom were the daughters and grand-daughters of Wieland 
and Herder, assembled in an upper room. As soon as all the invited 
had arrived, they were conducted, two by two, into the great room 
in which were placed the statue of the Grand Duke and Bauch’s 
bust of Goethe, on a handsome pedestal, with a laurel crown beside 
it. Just as the music reached the centre of the hall, music was 
heard from the galleries. The effect of this harmony in the lofty 
and beautiful hall, decorated with the busts and portraits, was in- 
describable. 

At two o’clock a banquet was prepared for more than two hun- 
dred persons in the hall of the Stadthaus. In the eve ning Iphigenia 
was performed at the theatre. At the end of the third actpGroethe, 
warned by bi« ^ysidan^j^Urcd j and now a beautiful conclusion to 
bfiis extraordinary day awaited him. A serenad e was perfo rmed in 
frontqfhis hQxm by the orchestral banSTofthe Gr and D ucal Chapel. 
Hummel had with great feeling and taste combined the triumphal 
March in 2%ue, Gluck’s overture to IpMgmiaj and a masterly 
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Adagio bis own, with aneobo forho ms. The opening expressed 1 
the' triumphant glories of the day, while the melting tones of the 
Adagio seeded to invite to the tranquillity which follows the aocom- 
plishmenfof work. « 

u All the houses in the Frauenplan , where Goethe lived, were 
illuminated. A numerous company repaired to his house, where an 
eluant entertainment awaited them, and Goethe remained one hour 
with his guests before retiring for the night. This day was like- 
wise celebrated at Leipsic and Frankfort. In Frankfort the consul- 
general Bethmann marked the ' day by placing in his museum a 
statue of Goethe, as large as life, which Rauch had executed for 
him.” * 

Reading this, and such anecdotes as the one formerly narrated 
about the Landtag, how can we wonder if the man, who was treated 
s o like a go d, adopted something of the imperiousness and assump- 
tion of the part thus thrust upon him ? 

In the following year Germany showed her gratitude to him by a 
privilege which in itself is the severest sarcasm on German nation- 
ality — the privilege, namely, of a protection of his copyright. He 
announced a complete edition of his works, and the Bundestag 
undertook to secure him from piracy in German cities ! Until that 
time bis works bad enriched booksellers; but this tardy privilege 
secured an inheritance for his children. 

In the way of honours, he was greatly flattered by the letter which 
Walter Scot t sent to him, in expression of an old admiration; and 
on the 28th of August, 1827, Karl August came into his study 
accompanied by the King Qf Bavaria, who brought with him the 
Order of the Grand Cross as a homage. In strict etiquette a subject 
was noTallowed to accept such an Order without his own sovereign 
granting permission, and Goethe, ever punctilious, turned to the 
Grand Duke, saying: a K inj ^racious sovereign permits.” Upon 
which the Duke called out: mache dock kern \ 

dummee Zeug / Come, old fellow, no nonsense.” 

OnHbhe 6th January, 1827, the Frau von Stein died, in her eighty- • 
fifth year. 

Ibid now the good old Duke was to be taken from him whom he 
affectionately styled his Waffimkrudffl '— hia toifaer in arms. On the < 
14th of June^ l828, he was no more. Humboldt's letter to Goethe ; 
contains so interesting ah account of the Duke’s last hours, that 

i , > if • ' 

* These detail* and many others are given in GoethJs Golden# Juhettag. Weimar: I 
182*1 have abridged the abridgment given by Mn. Aharar, Goethe and J 

t eny p erarie*, voL nt 

S n 
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some sentences may here be cited : “As if this great brightness, as 
vfrith the lo% «nciw^capped Alps, were the forerunner of departing 
light, never iave I seen the great humane prince more animated, 
more intelligent, more mild, more sympathising with the further 
development of the people than in the last days when we had him 
here. I frequently said to my friends, anxiously and full of misgiv- 
ings, that this animation, this mysterious clearness of intellect, 
combined with so much bodily weakness, was to me a fearful phe- 
nomenon. He himself evidently vacillated between hope of recovery 
and expectation of the great catastrophe. In Potsdam I sat many 
hours with him. He drank and slept alternately, then drank again, 
then rose to write to his consort, and then slept again. He was 
cheerful, but much exhausted. In the intervals he overpowered me 
With the most difficult questions upon physics, astronon^ ^na^oro- 
logy, and geology; upon the atmosphere of the moon ; upon the 
/coloured double stars; upon the influence of the spots in the sun 
/upon the temperature; upon the appearance of organised forms in 
1 the primitive world; and upon the internal warmth of the earth. 
He slept at intervals during his discourse and mine, was often rest- 
less, and then said, kindly excusing his apparent inattention, 4 You 
see, Humboldt, it is all over with me ! ’ Suddenly he began to talk 
desultorily upon religious matters. He regretted the increase of 
pietism, and the connection of this species of fanaticism with a ten- 
dency towards political absolutism, and the suppression of all free 
meAtal action. 4 Then,’ he exclaimed, 4 there are false-hearted 
fellows, who think that by means of pietism they can make themselves 
agreeable to princes, and obtain places and ribbons. They have 
smuggled themselves in with a poetical predilection for the middle 
ages.’ His anger soon abated, and he said that he had found much con- 
solation in the Christian religion. 4 It is a humane doctrine,’ said 
he, 4 but has been distorted from the beginning. The first Christians 
were the free thinkers among the ultras.’ ” 

Knowing Goethe’s love for the Duke , his friends entertained 
gr&t fears that the shock of this event would be terrible. He was 
seated at dinner when the news arrived. It was whispered from one 
to the other. At length it was gently broken to him. They were 
breathless with suspense. But his face remained quite calm — a 
calmness which betrayed him. “ Ah I this is very sad,” he sighed ; 
“let us change the . subject.” He might banish the subject from 
conversation, he could not banish it from his thoughts. It affected 
him deeply: all the more so, because he did not give expression to. 
bis grief. “ N%m ut^J^vo^d / Nothing now rem ains,” he said* 
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When Eckermann came in the evening,he found him utterly pros- 
trate.* 

Retiring to the pleasant scenes of Doraburg, the old man strove 
in work and in the contemplation of nature to call away his thoughts 
from his painful loss. The next year — 182J^— he finished the Wan- 
•derjahre injhe form i t now assumes, worked at the Second Part of 
Faust , and in conjunction with a young Frenchman, Sorefc, who was 
occupied translating the Metamorphoses of Plants , revised his scien- 
tific papers. 

In February 1830 , the death of the Grand Duchess once more 
overshadowed the evening of his life. These clouds gathering so 
fast are significant warnings of the Night which hurries on for him — 
44 the night in which no man can work ! ” 

Before narrating the last days of this long career, it will be neces- 
sary to say something of the Second Part of Faust , which was not 
indeed finally completed until the 20th Ju^y, 1§31 , but which may 
be noticed here to avoid interruption of the closing scene. 

* The calmness with which he received tho announcement recalls those grand scenes 
in Makstoh’s Malcontent and Ford’s Broken Heart , where the subordination of emotion 
to the continuance of offices of politeness rises into sublimity. Hkrobotos has touched 
tho same chord in his narrative of the terrific story of Astvages {Clio, 110). Harpagus, 
on discovering that he has feasted on his own children in the banquet set before him by 
A^tyages, remains quit© calm. Shares feark has expressed the true philosophy of the 
matter in his usual pregnant language : , 

“ Give sorrow words : tho grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break.” 


Y Y $ 
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CHAPTEE Yn. 

THE SECOND PART OF FAUST. 

i 1 

In the presence of this poem, I feel more embarrassment than with 
any other of Goethe’s works. Difficult as the task has been in 
each instance to convey an adequate idea of the work before 
me, and to give expression to the opinion formed respecting it, 
that difficulty becomes complicated' in the present instance by the 
consciousness of the opposition existing between a certain class of 
admirers and myself, a class not of ignorant, prejudiced, but of en- 
lightened and ingenious intellects. These admirers speak of the 
Second Part of Faust as a work of transcendent merit, surpassing 
all that Goethe has written, a storehouse of profound and mystic 
philosophy, a miracle of execution. Others again, and these among 
Goethe’s most loving students, declare it to be of mediocre interest,, 
very far inferior to the First Part , and both in conception and exe- 
cution an elaborate mistake. And of these I am one. I have tried 
to understand the work ; tried to place mvself at the right point of 
view for perfect enjoyment ; But repeated trials, instead of clearing* 
up obscurities and deepening enjoyment, as with the other works, 
have more and more confirmed my first impressions. Now although 
it needs but little experience to suggest that the fault may be wholly 
mine, “ t he most lejdbleJtawL” as Goethe say s, “being il legible in 
fEe twi light ; ” although I might learn from what I have felt, t and 
from what others have felt about the First Part , not to be hasty in 
pronouncing judgment, nevertheless I must express my real convic- 
tions, and not withhold them on the chance that future enlighten- 
ment may cause me to alter them. What Cbanning says of opinions 
generally, is applicable to critical opinions : we are answerable for 
$heir imLflw:dhek fitness. 

Moreover, comparing the impressions produced by Faust and by 
the Second Pwrt 9 although it is true that in both cases a sense of 
^appointment is created, the kind of objection made to each is 
%<irely different* In Faust, a want of fomiliarity with the work 
may cause it to appear fragmentary, discordant, irreverent, ’ not 
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sufficiently Metaphysical and so forth ; but a single reading 'I if. 
enough to impress us with a sense of itsinterest, its pathos, its poetry, 
its strongly-marked character. In other words, the substance of the 
work lays hold of us ; it is only the execution upon which criticism 
exercises itself. If we think it fragmentary, the fragments are at any 
rate of deep significance. If we think it deficient in taste, we never 
reproach it with want of power. The reverse is the case with this . 
Second Part . Our objections are not raised by the details, but by 
the body of the poem ; it is not the execution, but the whole concep- 
tion, both in respect to the story itself, and to the mode of working 
out that story. What is the consequence ? The consequence is that 
familiarity with Faust removes our objections and intensifies our 
admiration ; but familiarity with the Second Part confirms our ob- 
jections, and discloses their source. 

If we remember that all Goethe’s works are biographical, are parts 
of his life, and expressions of the various experiences he underwent, 
and the various stages of culture he passed through, there will be a 
peculiar interest in examining t his product of his old age ; and at the 
same time the reader will see the motive which made me reserve for 
this chapter what has to be said on the Second Part, instead of affix- 
ing it to the criticism of the First Part ; for indeed the two poems 
are two, not two parts of one poem ; the interval between them in 
conception and treatment is as wide as the interval of years between 
their composition. Taking up the biographical clue, we have seen 
in previous chapters the gradual development of a tendency towards 
mysticism and over-reflectiveness, which, visible as a germ in his 
•earliest years, grew with his growth, and expanded in the later years, 
till its overgrowth shadowed and perplexed his more vigorous concrete 
tendencies, and made this clearest and most spontaneous of poets as fond 
of symbols as if he had been a priest of Isis. To those — and they are 
many — who think the aim and purpose of Art is to create symbols for 
Philosophy, this development will be prized as true progress. Others 
who do not thus subordinate the artist to the thinker, must regard 
the encroachment of Beflection as a sign of decay. It is quite •true 
that Modem Art, as representative of the complexity of Modem Life, 
demands a large admixture of Beflection i but the predominance of tbg 
reflective tendency is a sign of decay. It is true that for an organist 
of a certain degree of complexity, an internal osseous structure* ii'J 
necessary ; but the increase of ossification is cause and consequence of : 
decay of vital power. 1 f - < 

With the two parts of Faust we have very much the same critical 
questions to debate as with the earlier andflater books of . 
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^Mmster ; questions too wide and deep for thorough discussion here, 
and which I mn^b ; content myself with indicating. One cardinal con- 
sideration ianst, however, be brought forward, which lies at the 
very basis of all arguments on the subject. It is this : If the jtttist 
desires to express certain philosophic conceptions by means of 
symbols, he must never forget that, Art being Kepresentation, the 

* symbols chosen must possess in themselves a charm independent of 
what they mean. The forms which are his materials, the symbols 
which are his language, must in themselves have a beauty, and an 
interest, readily appreciable by those who do not understand the 
occult meaning. Unless they have this they cease to be Art ; they 
become hieroglyphs. Art is picture-painting, not picture-writing. 
Beethoven, in his Symphonies, may have expressed grand psycholo- 
gical conceptions, which, for the mind that interprets them, may give 
them an extra charm ; but if the strains in themselves do not possess 
a magic, if they did not sting the soul with a keen delight, then let 
the meaning be never so profound, it will pass unheeded, because 
the 'primary requisite of music is not that it shall present grand 
thoughts, but that it shall agitate the audience with musical emo- 

* tions. The poet who has only profound meanings, and not the 
witchery which is to carry his expression of those meanings home to 
our hearts, has failed. The primary requisite of poetry is that it 
shall move 'us ; not that it shall instruct us. 

The Second Part of J Faust, if the foregoing be correct, is a failure, * 
because it fails in the primary requisite of a poem. Whatever else 
it may be, no one will say it is moving. The scenes, incidents, 
and characters do not in themselves carry that overpowering charm 
which masters us in the First Part They borrow their interest from 
the meanings they are supposed to symbolise. Only in proportion t o 
your ingenuity in guessing the riddle is your interest excited by the 
means. Mephisto, formerly so marvellous a creation, has become a 
mere mouthpiece; Faust has lost all traces of humanity, ©Very 
pulse of emotion. The philosophic critics will point out how this, 
change is necessary, because in the Second Part all that was ind i- 
vidual hasbecome universal. But this is only a description, not a. 
jnstificatipn; it is dignifying failure with a philosophic purpose. 
‘Goethe has himself declared this to have been his intention: U I 
could not help wondering,” he says, 44 that none of those who un- 
dertook a continuation and completion of my fragment should have 
conceived the idea, which seemed so obvious, that the Second Part 
must necessarily be carried into a more elevated sphere, conducting 

v Wsmk into higher regions under worthier circumstances.” Bight 
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enough : bat in changing the groond there was no necessity fbr*uo£ 
a change of treatment ; to conduct Faust into a higher region it was] 
not necessary to displace the struggles of an individual by represent 
■ tative abstractions ; above all, it was not necessary to forsake the 
real domain of Art for that of Philosophy, and sacrifice beauty to 
meaning. The defect of this poem does not lie in its occult mean* 
ings, but in the poverty of the life which those meanings are 
meant to animate. No matter how occult the meaning, so that the 
picture be fine. A lion may be the symbol of wakefulness, of 
strength, of kingliness, of solitariness, and of many other things, 
according to the arbitrary fancy of the artist ; and it matters compa- 
ratively little whether we rightly or wrongly interpret the artist’s 
meaning ; but his lion must be finely executed, must excite our ad- 
miration as a lion, if we are to consider it a work of Art. 

Kespecting the philosophic meaning of the First Part critics 
battle, and will battle perhaps for ever ; but they are tolerably unani- 
mous respecting its beauty. The passion, poetry, sarcasm, fancy, 
wisdom, and thrilling thoughts as from some higher world; the 
pathos and naivete of Gretchen ; the cruel coldness of Mephisto ; 
the anguish of the restless student ; these are what all understand, * 
and, understanding, enjoy. We may baffle ourselves with the mys- 
tery ; we all are enchanted with the picture. We are moved by it 
as children are moved while reading the Pilgrim's Progress , believing 
all its allegorical persons and incidents to be real. When the child 
grows older, and learns to read beneath the allegory a series of grand 
representative abstractions, a new enjoyment is added; but even then 
the enjoyment depends less on the meaning than on the form. In 
all attempts at allegory which make the meaning prominent, and 
neglect the form, the effect is cold, lifeless, uninteresting. Allegory, 
which has been said to tell the story of a mind while seeming to tall 
the story of a life, is only acceptable on the condition of its story 
being interesting in itself. The Second Part of Faust fails in this 
first requisite You must have the key to it. There is no direct ’ 
appeal to the emotions. There is no intrinsic beauty in* the 
symbols, tn saying this I speak of it as a whole ; there are many* 
passages of exquisite beauty, some lines of profound thought, and 
some happy sarcasm ; but there is no incident, no character, no oiib 
scene which lives in the memory like the incidents, characters, and 
scenes of the First Part . • 

The work opens with Faust on the flowe^ turf trying to calm hfs 
restlessness in sleep. It is twilight, and around him hover eetart$|l 
spirits. Ariel rings, accompanied by an harp ; the other spirits 
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join in chorus, m<k Faust, awakened by the sun-rise, pours forth his 
feelings in be&i&iful verse. This may represent the awakening from 
the dark Night of his soul which has followed on the death of Mar- 
garet, and which now vanishes as Time, the consoler, brings found 
the Day, and as the fresh morning air inspires fresh energies: 

Du regst und riikrst ein kraftiges Beschliessea 

Zu m koclisten Dasoyn immerfort zu streben. ■" 

The scene changes to the Emperor’s Court, Things are in a bad 
state* The Lord Chancellor complains that the laws are disregarded; 
the Generalissimo complains of the army ; and the First Lord of the 
Treasury complainPof the empty exchequer. This is a very amusing 
scene, full of sarcasm and sly wisdom, Mephisto appears in the 
guise of a Court Fool, and the Emperor asks his advice. Gold, says 
Mephisto, is abundant in the earth, and can be brought to light by 
man’s nature and spiritual power. No sooner are these words Nature 
and Spirit pronounced than the Lord Chancellor, with sensitive or- 
thodoxy prescient of heresy, exclaims : 

Natur und Geist — so spricht man nicht zu Christen. 

* Desshalb vorbrennt man Athoisten. 

w Nature and Spirit — words not fit for Christian ears. It is for such 
words we burn Atheists.” He adds, that there are but two classes 
who worthily support the throne : — the clergy and aristocracy : they 
withstand the storm, — and take Church and State in payment of 
their services. The fun of this scene would be more relished if it 
were visibly woven into the plot ; but one fails to see any connecting 
link : the more so as Faust is not even present. The next scene id 
equally obscure. It is a masque got up for the Emperor, and is as wild 
and variegated as may be. It contains some light happy verses and 
some satire ; but the reader is bewildered. The next scene is the 
Emperor’s pleasure grounds: a satire on Law’s scheme of paper money 
is introduced; Mephisto has declared man’s mind will bring money 
to Ijght ; and this is proved by man resolving to attach the value of 
gold to paper* The people thus suddenly enriched with cheap wealth, 
run into Ike wildest extravagances. Fine material for the commen- 
tator her%: but the reader is not greatly elated. In the next scene, 
Faust has drawn Mephistopheles apart, much to the devil’s Surprise, 
who asks him if there has not been amusement enough for him in the 
motley throng ; but Faust has promised the Emperor to show him 
Helen of Troy, and calls upon Mephisto to fulfil that promise. 
Mephisto > heJhaa ^no power ovex**wwii»»n jgorld; and Helen 

xs not so easily brought on the stage as paper mone y is. But there 
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is nevertheless a way : Faust must se ek The Mothers who dwell in 
terrible solitudes : 

Ins Unbetretene 
Nicht zu Betretendo. 

Faust departs. The scene changes, and again presents the court* 
Mephisto there removes the fxccWes frQia, affair. .oneaJkQe, cures 
anotj^s^of, laments* gives a philtre to a third* The lights begin 
to bum dimly in the hall, and the spectacle commences. Faust 
appears on the stlge and calls up Paris, who is variously criticised 
by the company ; then Helen appears, and Mephisto, who sees her 
for the first time, confesses she is beautiful, but not exactly to his 
taste. But Faust is in uncontrollable rapture, and expresses what 
may be interpreted as the feelings of a German Artist brought into 
the presence of Grecian Art. He is jealous of Paris, and interferes. 
Then follows an explosion : the spirits disappear, and Faust is borne 
off senseless by Mephisto. Thus closes the first act. 

If we disregard for a moment the symbolical significance of these 
scenes, and the occasional charm of the writing, there will be little to 
admire ; and this consideration is all important, because even if the 
symbolism be accepted by us, as it is by certain critics, if we marvel 
at the profound thought and searching Barcasm underlying the 
phantasmagoria, we are still only admiring the Philosopher, and 
have not the Artist before us *,“we are praising the poem for other 
than poetic qualities. Nor must we be surprised if readers, who do 
not perceive the meaning intended to be conveyed, or seeing it, do 
not highly esteem it, are lukewarm in their admiration. 

In the second act Faust is discovered lying in bed in his old Study, 
^ephisto by his side. A servant comes in, from whom we learn that 
Wagner has taken Faust’s place, and acquired almost as great a repu- 
tation. He has long been busied in attempts to discover the vital 
principle, by meansofwtdch hewill create^aman. Our old friend 
the Student now enters : he whom Mephisto instructed years ago. 
He is an Idealist, and presents an occasion for some quizzing of 
Fichte’s philosophy* We are then led into Wagn qr’s jabo ratoisfo 
He has just completed hie manufacture ofan^H^ which m 

* keeps in a bottle* There is very admirable writing in this scene*; 
especially quaint and characteristic is the language of Wagner, irfkfy 
in the pride of science, declares the old methods of generation to be 
idle and frivolous : 

1 ’ ‘Vi 

x 

Wie sozurt das Zeugen Slide war 
ErkJAren wxr for eitel Posaea. i 
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It may be ailvery well for animals, but man with bis high gifts 
must have purer T higher origin. 

The Homunculus, however, turns out to be an imp, and a very 
irreverent imp, who undertakes to instruct MepMsto, and conducts 
him and Faust into the Classical Walpurgis Night, which occupies 
the rest of the act. This Walpurgis Night, which is a classical 
pendant to the Brocken scene in the First Part, is a sort of olla 
podrida. It contains the gathered fragments of many years, thrown 
together without much care, and with infinite obscurity. It is an 
inexhaustible field for Commentators. A capital touch is that of 
making Mephisto feel quite a stranger among the classical figures, 
and very humorous his disapprobation of the Antique Nude ! 

Zwar sind aucli wir von Herzen unanstandig, 

Dock das Antike find 1 ich su lebmdig ! 

In the Brocken scene of the First Part we had the German world of 
. Witchcraft, and the German ideal of female loveliness" and* simplicity 
in Gretchen. In this Second Part we have the Classical world of 
Supernaturalism, and the Greek ideal of loveliness in Helen. The 
third act is occupied with Helena , which was originally published as 
al?eparate poem , and was reviewed at some length by Carlyle in the 
Foreign Review .* He says of it truly enough that “ it by no means 
carries its significance written on its forehead, so that he who runs 
may read ; but, on the contrary, it is enveloped in a certain mystery, 
under coy disguises, which to hasty readers may be not only offen- 
sively obscure, but altogether provoking and impenetrable.” We 
should not quarrel with its obscurity, if the opaque forms themselves 
had transcendent beauty : an alabaster vase may give as much delight 
as a vase of crystal. Carlyle, indeed, is forced to add that ther 
u outward meaning seems unsatisfactory enough, were it not that 
ever and anon we are reminded of a cunning, manifold meaning 
which lies hidden under it ; and incited by capricious beckonings to 
evolve this more and more completely from its quaint concealment.” 
The question at issue here rests entirely on the share to be allotted 
to Meaning in a work of Art. Carlyle refers to Bunyan as f* nowise 
our best theologian; neither unhappily is theology our most at- 
tractive science : yet which of our compends and treatises, nay which 
of our romances and poems, lives in such mild sunshine as the good 
old Pilgrim's Progress in the memory of so many men,” But this, 
if I have not altogether mistaken the point, is a condemnation ; for 
‘ who can say that the memories of men are fondly occupied with the 
Second Part of Faust in general, or with Helena in particular? 

* Subsequently reprinted in bis MimxUanm, vol. £ 
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But while I am thus thrown into a position of antagoxusm hotil 
with respect to the work itself and to its eulogists, I must guard 
against the supposition that I do not admire this Helena, The style of 
Art is one which requires for perfect success qualities absent from 
the whole Second Pari ; but no lover of poetry will fail to recognise 
the poetry and the charm here to a great degree thrown away. To 
those who love riddles, to those who love interpretations, the work is 
inexhaustible ; to those who love JbcjanUM^yimiSB, and glimpses of 
a deeply meditative mind, the work is, and always will be, attractive; 
but those who open it expecting a masterpiece will, I think, be per- 
petually disappointed. Some minds will be delighted with the alle- 
gorical Helen embracing Faust, and in the embrace leaving only her 
vei£ a nd v est^behind. her bodv^vanisfiing into thin air—typical of 
what must ever be the embrace of the defunct Classical with the 
living Romantic, the resuscitated Past with the actual Present — and 
in their delight at the recognition of the meaning, will write chapters 
of commentary. But the kiss of Gretchen is worth a thousand alle- 
gories. 

The analysis need not be prolonged, the more so as nothing worthy 
of special notice occurs in the last two acts. Faust, who has viewed? 
many of the aspects of life, is now grown jealous of the encroach” 
mentg of the sea, and determines to shut it out. He is old, sad, re- 
flective. Four grey old women — Want, Guilt, Misery, and Care — 
appear to him. On Care asking him if he has ever known her, he 
answers : “ I have gone through the world, seized every enjoyment 
by the hair — that which did not satisfy me I let go, that which ran 
away from me I would not follow. I have only wished and realised 
„ njy wish, and wished agajn, and thus have stormed through life: first 
" great and mighty ; but now I take things wisely and soberly. I 
know enough of this life, and of the world to come we have no clear 
prospect. A fool is he who directs bis blinking eyes that way, and 
imagines creatures like himself above the clouds ! Let him stand 
firm and look around him here, the world is not dumb to the man of 
real sense. What need is there for him to sweep eternity? All 
can know lies within his grasp.” These Concluding words contain^ 
Goethe’s own philosophy, and I must quote the original : 

Thor! wer dorthin die Augon bluuagid rfchtet, 

Sich iibar Wolken seines Gloichen ftchtefc ! 

Er stebe fest nnd sehe hier sich tun ; 

Pern Tiichtigen ist dies* Welt nichtstumm. 

Was braneht er hi die Ewigkeit zu «phw ei&n J 
Was er erkennfc least sich ergreifen. 
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Ifeuai refusing to recognise the omnipotence of Care, she breathes 
onfaim ^ and bli nds Mm ; but, blind though he be, he resolves that the 
work he has planned shall be concluded. “jVmarsh,” he says, “ ex* 
tends along the mountain’s foot, infecting all that is already won : 
to chaw off the noisome pool would be a crowning success. I lay 
open a space for many millions to dwell upon, not safely it is true, 
•but in free activity. * * * Yes, heart and soul am I devoted to this 
wish ; this is the last resolve of wisdom. He only deserves freedom 
and life who is daily compelled to conquer them for himself ; and 
jthus here, hemmed round by danger, bring childhood, manhood, and 
jold age their well-spent years to a close. I would fain see such a 
busy multitude stand upon free soil with free people. I might then 
say to the moment, 4 Stay, thou art fair 1 9 The trace of my earthly 
days cannot perish in centuries* In the presentiment of such ex- 
alted bliss, I now enjoy the most exalted moment.” He has thus 
said to the passing moment, 64 Stay ! thou art fair,” and with this he 
expires. 

Venit summa dies et ineluctabile fatum, — 

the troubled career is closed. And as far as the problem of Faust can 
receive a solution more general than the one indicated at the close of 
the criticism on the First Part , the solution is, I think, given in this 
dying speech ; the toiling soul, after trying in various directions of 
individual effort and individual gratification, and finding therein no 
peace, is finally conducted to the recognition of the vital truth that 
man lives for man, and that only in as far as he is working for 
; Humanity can his efforts bring permanent happiness. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CLOSING SCENES. 

The spring of 1830 found Goethe, in bis ei ghty-first yean busy with 
Faust, writing the preface to Carlyle’s Life of Schiller , and deeply 
interested in the great philosophical contest which was raging in 
Paris, between Cuvier and Geoffroy $t. Hilaire, on the question of 
Unity of. Composition in the Animal Kingdom. This question, one 
of the many important and profound questions which are now 
agitated in Biology, which lies indeed at the bottom of almost all 
speculations on Development, had for very many years been answered 
by Goethe in the spirit which he recognised in Geoffroy St. Hilaire ; 
and it was to him a matter of keen delight to observe the world of 
science earnestly bent on a solution of the question. The anecdote 
which M. Soret narrates in the supplemental volume to Ecketmann’s 
conversations is very characteristic. 

“ Monday, 1st August, 1830. The news of the Revolution of 
July reached Weimar to-day, and set every one in commotioV I 
^^t Tn^Tie course of the afternoon to Goethe. 4 How,’ exclaimed 
he, as I entered, ‘what do you think of this great event? The 
volcano has come to an eruption; everything is in flames.* ‘A 
frightful story,* I answered ; ‘ but what could be expected otherwise 
under such notoriously had circumstances and with such a ministry, 
than that the whole would end in the expulsion of the royal family V 
‘We do not appear to understand each other, my good friend,* said 
Goethe ; ‘ I am not speaking of those people, but of something qtrif* ■ 
different. I am speaking of the contest so important for science 
between Cuvier and Geoffroy St. Hilaire, which has come to an 
open rupture in the Academy.’ This expression of Goethe’s fcas so 
unexpected that I did not know what to spy, and for some minutes 
was perfectly at a standstill. ‘ The matter is of the highest i ntjfcr* 
ance,* he continued ; ‘ and you can form no conception of what Ijfijfij 
at the intelligence of the secmce of the 10th July. We have nbw|| 

* Geoffroy a powerful and permanent aU|| I see how great 
the interest of the French scientific wo||d in this affair; mw} f| 
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le ^terrible political commotion, the statics of the 
, 19th July was very fully attended. However, the best of it is that 
the synthetic manner of looking at Nature, introduced by Geoffroy 
into France^ cannot be kept back any longer. From the present 
time Mind wiU rule oyer Matter in the scientific investigations of the 
Freh^ ^There will be glances of the great maxims of creation — of 
the mysterious workshop of God ! Besides, what is all intercourse 
with Nature, if we merely occupy ourselves with individual material 
pairts, and do not feel the breath of the spirit which prescribes to 
every part its direction, and orders or sanctions every deviation 
by means of an inherent law 1 I have exerted myself in this great 
question for fifty years. At first I was alone, then I found sup- 
port, and now at last, to my great joy, I am surpassed by congenial 
minds.’ ” 

Instead of exclaiming against the coldness of the man, who at 
such a moment could turn from politics to science, let us glance at 
a somewhat parallel case. Englishmen will be slow in throwing 
stones at the immortal Harvey ; let them hear what Dr. Ent reports. 
Soon after the most agitating event in English history — the execu- 
tion of Charles I. — Dr. Ent called on Harvey, and found him seeking 
solace in anatomical researches. “ Did I not,” said the great philo- 
pher , 6i find a balm for my spirit in the memory of my observations 
of former years, I should feel little desire for life. But so it has 
been that this life of obscurity, this vacation from public business, 
^ich causes tedium and disgust to so many, has proved a sovereign 
remedy to me.” 

Goethe was not a politician, and he was a biologist. His view of 
the superior importance of such an event as the discussion between 
Geoffroy and Cuvier, to the more noisy but intrinsically less re- 
markable event, the Revolution of July, is a view which will be 
acoepted by some philosophers, and rejected by all politicians. 
G6ethe was not content with expressing in conversation his s^nse of 
the importance of this discussion ; he also commenced the writing of 
his celebrated review of it, and finished the first part in September. 

In November another great affliction smote him 3 it was the last 
bp had to bear : the news arrived that his only son, who had a little 
while before gone toltalyin failing health, had died in Rome on the 
2gth of October. Tne sorrowing father strove, as usual, to master 
8F exjSSifon of emotion, and to banish it by restless work. But 
vain Was the effort to live down this climbing sorrow. The trial 
nearly #ost him his life. A violent haemorrhage in the lungs was 
the result. He was at one time given over; but be rallied again, 
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and set once more to work, completing the Autobiography and con* 
tinning Faust 

Ottilie von Goethe, the widow of his son, and his great favourite, 
devoted herself to cheer his solitude- Sh q re ad Pl utarch alou d to 
Mm ; and this, with Niebuhr’s Roman History, carried him amid the 
great pageantries of the past, where his antique spirit could wander 
as among friends. Nor was the present disregarded. He read with 
the eagerness of youth whatever was produced by remarkable writers, 
such as B Granger, Victor Hugo, Delavigne, Scott, or Carlyle. Ho 
received the homage of Europe ; his rooms were constantly brightened 
by the presence of illustrious visitors, among whom the English were 
always welcome. 

Rambling over the wild moors, with thoughts oftentimes as wild' 
and dreary as those moors, the young Carlyle, who had been cheered 
through his struggling sadness, and strengthened for the part he 
was to play in life, by the beauty and the wisdom which Goethe hod 
revealed to him, suddenly conceived the idea that it would be a 
pleasant and a fitting thing if some of the few admirers in England 
forwarded to Weimar a trifling token of their admiration. On 
reaching home, Mrs. Carlyle at once sketched the design of a seal Uk 
be engraved : the serpent of eternity encircling a star, witih the wor^ 
ohne Hast ohne Hast {unhasting, unresting), in allusion to the well- 
known verses — 

Wie das Gestirn, 

Ohne Hast, 

Aber ohne Hast, 

Drehe sich jeder 
Um dio eigne Last. 

“ Like a star, unhasting, unresting, be each one fulfilling his God- 
given hest.” Fifteen English admirers subscribed to have a hand- 
some seal made, on the golden belt of which was engraved : To the 1 
German Master : from friends in England : 28 th August, 183k* 
This letter accompanied it : 

“ Jj To the Poet Goethe , on the 28 th August , 1831. 

6C Sib, — Among the friends whom this so interesting anniversary 
calls round you, may we English friends, in thought and symbolically, 
since personally it is impossible, present ourselves to offer you our 
affectionate congratulations. We hope you wiU &o us the honour &> 
accept this little Birthday Gift, which, as U true testimony of our 
feelings, may not be without value. 

“We said to ourselves: As it is alwajB the "highest duty, and 
pleasure, to show reverence where reverence is due, and our chjefij, 
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■fjWmps ourGnly benefactor, is he who by act apd word ioafcrttets m 
in wisdom; so we, undersigned, feeling towards the Poet Goethe as 
the spiritual!y4aught towards their spiritual teacher, are desirous to 
^express that sentiment openly and in comtnon ; for which end we 
have determined to solicit his acceptance of a small English gift, 
/proceeding from us all equally, on his approaching birthday; so 
‘ that while the venerable man still dwells among us, some memorial 
of the gratitude we owe him, and we think the whole world owes 
®m, may hot be wanting. 

u And thus our little tribute, perhaps among the purest that men 
could offer to man, now stands in visible shape, and begs to be 
received. May it be welcome, and speak permanently of a most 
close relation, though wide seas flow between the parties I 

“ We pray that many years may be added to a life so glorious, 
that all happiness may be yours, and strength given to accomplish 
your high task, eveD as it has hitherto proceeded, like a star, without 
haste yet without rest. 

“ We remain, Sir, your friends and servants, 

“ Fifteen Englishmen.”* 


The sentiment expressed in this letter, which every one will see 
comes from Carlyle, namely, the reverence felt for the spiritual 
teacher by the" spiritually-taught, is a manifestation 
teaching had already borne fruit, and that even in distant lands men 
discerned the quality in which his works are pre-eminent above 
those of any modern writer — the quality of deep and far-reaching 
insight. 

The English tribute was extremely gratifying, because for Eng- 
land and Englishmen his admiration was very hearty. Among the 
English who lived at Weimar during those days was a youth whose 
name is now carried in triumph wherever English Literature is 
cherished — I allude to William Makepeac e Thackera y ; and Weimar 
Albums still display with pride~tfie caricatures which the young 
satirist sketched at that period. He has kindly enabled me^to en- 
rich fhesfc p $ges with a brief account of his reminiscences, gracefully 
sketched in the following letter : 

“Londm, 28 th April, 1855. 

r w Dbah Lbwes,-M wish I had more to tell you regarding Weimar 
and H&^ethe, Five-and-twenty years ago, at least a score of young 

% The names of these Englishmen, as far as I have been able to ascertain, are Carlyle 
and his brother Dr. Carlyle, Walter Scott, Lockhart, Wordsworth, Southey, Churchill, 
Fraser, Professor Wilson, Jordan, Maraud, Lord Lemon Gower, and Proctor (Berry 
Cornwall). * 
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English lads used to live at Weimar for study, or sport* or ; so&v% 
all of which were to be had iu the friendly little Saxon capital, 

Grand Duke and Duchess received us with the kindliest hospitality* 
The Court was splendid, but yet most pleasant and homely* Wfc 
were invited in our turns to dinners, balls and assemblies there* 
Such young men as had a right, appeared in uniforms, diplomat*^ 
and military. Some, I remember, invented gorgeous clothing : th%< 
kind old Hof Marschall of those days, JL de Spiegel (who lad two , 
of the most lovely daughters eyes ever looked on), being in nowise J 
difficult as to the admission of these young Englanders* Of the 
winter nights we used to charter sedan chairs, in which we were 
carried through the snow to those pleasant Court entertainments* 

I for my part had the good luck to purchase Schiller’s sword, which 
formed a part of my court costume, and still hangs in my study, and 
puts me in mind of days of youth the most* kindly and delightful* 

" We knew the whole society of the little city, and but that the 
young ladies, one and all, spoke admirable English, we surely might 
have learned the very best German. The society met constantly. 
The ladies of the Court had their evenings. The theatre was open 
twice or thrice in the week, where we assembled, a large family 
party. Goethe had retired from the direction, but the great tradi*^ 
tions remained still. The theatre was admirably conducted ; and 
besides the excellent Weimar company, famous actors and singers 
from various parts of Germany performed Qastrolle* through the 
winter. In that winter I remember we had Ludwig Devrient in 
Shylock, Hamlet, Fal staff, and the Robbers ; and the beautiful 
Schroder in Fidelio. 

“ After three-and-twenty years’ absence, I passed a couple of 
summer days in the well-remembered place, and was fortunate 
enough to find some of the friends of my youth. Madame de GoetbeJ 
was there and received me and my daughters with the kindness <of* 
old* days. We drank tea in the open air at the famous cottage |gtf 
the Park,t which still belongs to the family, and has been so often 
inhabited by her illustrious lather. * 

« In 1831 , though he had retired from the world, Goethe would 
nevertheless very kindly receive strangers. His daughter-in-UwV 
tea-table was always spread for us* We passed hours after hours* 
them, and night after night, with the pleasantest talk and music.. 
We read over endless novels and poems in French, 

German* My delight in those days was to make caricatures for 

* What in England are called * etarring *ngagemtnt«. H 
' . t The Gartmhau*. ' 

00 




Wldren. I was touched to find that they were remembered, and 
some even kept fntH the present time ; and very proud to be told, 
as a lad, that the great Goethe b#d looked at some of them* 

u He remained in his private apartments, where only a very few 
privileged persons were admitted ; but he liked to know all that was 
^happening, and interested! ^himself about all strange rs* Whenever a 
. countenance struck his fancy, there was an artist settled in Weimar 
who n$fccle a portrait of it. Goethe had quite a gallery of heads, in 
black and white, taken by this painter. His house was all over 
pictures, drawings, casts, statues, and medals. 

“ Of course I remember very well the perturbation of spirit with 
which, as a lad of nineteen, I received the long-expected intimation 
that the Herr Geheimrath would see me on such a morning. This 
notable audience took place in a little ante-chamber of his private 
apartments, covered all round with antique casts and bas-reliefs. 
He was habited in a long grey or drab redingot, with a white neck- 
cloth and a red ribbon in his button-hole. He kept his hands behind 
his back, just as in Rauch’s statuette. His complexion was very 
bright, clear, and rosy. His eyes extraordinarily dark,* piercing and 
brilliant. I felt quite afraid before them, and recollect comparing 
them to the eyes of the hero of a certain romance called Melmoth the 
Wanderer , which used to alarm us boys thirty years ago ; eyes of 
an individual who had made a bargain with a Certain Person, and 
at an extreme old age retained these eyes in all their awful splen- 
dour. I fancied Goethe must have been still more handsome as an 
old man than even in the days of his youth. His voice was~very 
rlch and sweet. He asked me questions about myself, which I an- 
swered as best I could. I recollect I was at first astonished, and 
then somewhat relieved, when I found he spoke French with not a 
good accent. 

“ Vidi tantum . I saw him but three times* Once walking in 
the garden of his house , in the Fraumplan ; once going to step into 
fils chariot on a sunshiny day, wearing a cap and a cloak with a red 
coliar. He was caressing at the time a beautiful little golden-haired 
granddaughter, over whose sweet fair face the earth has long since 
3oie3 too. 

• 44 Any of us who had books or magazines from England sent them 

ta him, and he examined them eagerly. Fraser's Magazine had 
^ lately come out, and I remember he was interested in those admira- 
xable outline portraits which appeared for awhile in its pages* But 

* This must hare been the effect of the^oeitjon in which he sat with regard to the 
light. Goethe's eyes were dark brown! but not very dark. 
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there was one, a very ghastly caricature of Hr. Bogers, which, at 
Madame de Goethe told me, he shut up and put away from him an* 
grily. * They would make me look like that,’ he said ; though in 
truth I can fancy nothing more serene, majestic, and JwaUhy looking* 
than- the grand old Goethe. 

46 Though his sun was setting, the sky round about was calm anct$ 
bright, and that little Weimar illumined by it. In every one of* 
those kind salons the talk was still of Art and Letters. The theatre* 
though possessing no very extraordinary actors, was still connected 
with a noble intelligence and order. The actors read books, and 
were men of letters and gentlemen, holding a not unkindly relation- 
ship with the Adel. At Court the conversation was exceedingly 
friendly, simple and polished. The Grand Duchess (the present 
Grand Duchess Dowager), a lady of very remarkable endowments, 
would kindly borrow our books from us, lend us her own, and gra- 
ciously talk to us young men about our literary tastes and pursuits. 
In the respect paid by this Court to the Patriarch of letters, there 
was something ennobling, I think, alike to the subject and sovereign. 
With a five-and-twenty years’ experience since those happy days 
of which I write, and an acquaintance with an immense variety of 
human kind, I think I have never seen a society more simple, 
charitable, courteous, gentlemanlike than that of the dear little f 
Saxon city, where the good Schiller and the great Goethe lived and * 
lie buried. “ Very sincerely yours, 

“ W. M. THACKEIUt:” 

Thackeray’s testimony is not only borne out by all that I learn 
elsewhere, but is indeed applicable to Weimar in the present day, 
where the English visitor is received by the reigning Grand Duke 
and Duchess with exquisite grace of courtesy ; and where he still 
feels that the traditions of the classic period are living . 

*To return to Goethe : His last secretary, Krauter, who never 
speaks of him but with idolatry, describes his activity even at this 
a dvanced age as something prodigious. It was moreover ^systematic. 

A certain time of the day was devoted to his correspondence ; then 
came the arrangement of his papers, or the completion of work# 
long commenced. One fine spring morning, Krauter tells me Goethe 
said to him : “ Come, we will cease dictation ; it is a pity such fine| 
weather should not be enjoyed, let us go into the Park and do 4 bit' 
of work there.” Krauter took the necessary books and papers, and 
followed his master, who, in his long blue overcoat, a blue cap on hit 
head, and his hands in the customary attitude behind his bank, 

0 0 2 
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Inarched on, alright and imposing. Those who remember Kauch’s 
statuette wi Q picture to themselves the figure of the old man in his 
ordiqypy attilude ; but perhaps they cannot fully picture to them* 
Wives tihe imposing effect of that Jupiter-head, which, on this occa- 
sion, arrested an old peasant, and so absorbed him, that leaning his 
ihands upon his rake, and resting his chin upon his hands, he gazed on 
* the spectacle in forgetfulness so complete that he did not move out 
g£ the way, but stood gazing immoveable, while Krauter had to step 
n&ide if pass. 

It is usually said indeed that Groethe showed no signs of age ; but 
this is one of the exaggerations which the laxity of ordinary speech 
permits itself. His intellect preserved a wonderful clearness and 
activity, as we know ; and indeed the man who wrote the essay on 
Cuvier and Greoffroy’s discussion, and who completed the Faust in 
his eighty-second year, may fairly clayn a place among the Nestors 
for whom remains 

Some work of noble note, 

Not unbecoming men who strove with gods. 

But the biographer is bound to record that in his intellect, as in 
his body, the old man showed unmistakably that he was old. His 
hearings became noticeably impaired ; his memory of recent occur- 
rences was extremely treacherous ; yet his eye sigh t remained strong, 
and his appetite good. In the later years of his life he presented a 
striking contrast to the earlier years, in his preference for close 
rooms. The heated and impure atmosphere of an unventilated room 
was to him so agreeable that it was difficult to persuade him to have 
a window open for the purpose of ventilation. Always disliking 
the cold, and longing for warmth like a child of the south, he sat in 
rooms so heated that he was constantly taking Cold. This did not 
prevent his enjoyment of the fresh air when he was in the country. 
The mountain air of Ilmenau, especially, seemed to give him health 
and enjoyment. It was to Ilmenau he went to escape fr om *the 
! fe stivitie s jgepaxipg^for his last birthday. He ascended the lovely 
heights of the Gickelhahn, and went into the wood hut where so 
many happy days had been spent with Karl August. There he saw 
on the wall those lines he had years before written in pencil, — 

TJeber alien Gipfeln 
1st Buh, 

In alien Wipfeln 
Spurest du 
K&um einen Ha «eb ; 

Die Vdgelein schweigen im Walde, 

Warte nur, balde 
Buheet du aush 
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And, wiping the tears from his eyes, tears which rose at the memory 
of Karl 4 August, Charlotte von Stein, and his own happy youth*, he 
repeated the last line, “Ja, warie nur 9 balderuhest du 
waiOrnF aTit^^ thou too sooV wilt at rest/’ ^ 

That rest was nearer than any one expected. On the 16th of 
March following, his grandson, Wolfgang, coming into his "room Ur' 
usual to breakfast with him, found him still in bed. The day before/ 
in passing from his heated room across the garden, he had taken 
cold. The physician on arriving found him very feverish, witifc 
what is known in Weimar as the “ nervous fever,” which acts almhStP 
like a pestilence. With the aid of remedies, however, he rallied 
towards evening, and became talkative and jocose. On the 17th he 
was so much better that he dictated a long letter to W. von Hum* 
boldt. All thought of danger ceased. But during the night of the 
19th, having gone off into a soft sleep, he awoke about midnight 
with hands and feet icy cold, and fierce pain and oppression of the 
chest. He would not have. the physician disturbed, however, for he 
said there was no danger, only pain. But when the physician came 
in the morning, he found that a fearful change had taken place* 
His teeth chattered with the cold. The pain in his chest made him 
groan, and sometimes call out aloud. He could not rest in one 
place, but tossed about in bed, seeking in vain a more endurable 
position. His face was ashen grey; the eyes, deep sunk in the 
sockets, were dull, and the glance was that of one conscious of the 
presence of death. After a time these fearful symptoms Were 
allayed, and he was removed from his bed intothe arm-chair, which 
stood at his bedside. There, towards evening/he was once more 
restored to perfect calmness, and spoke with clearness and interest 
of ordinary matters; especially pleased he was to hear that his 
appeal for a young artist, a protege, had been successful ; and with 
a trembling hand, he signed an official paper which secured a^ pen-* 
sion to an other artist, a young Weimar lady, Tor "whoia letod i*K 
terested himself. # 

On the following day, the approach of death was evident The ) 
painful symptoms were gone. But his senses began to fail him* and 
he had moments of unconsciousness. He sat qjukt. in^the.. dmir t 
spoke kindly to those around him, and made his servant bring Sgl* , 
vandy’s Seize Mois , m la Revolution et lea Rivohtioimairea, which/; 
he had been reading when he fell ill; but after turning over the 
leaves, he laid it down, feeling, tlumself boo ill to read. He We 
them bring him the list of all the persons #ho had catted ^ 
after his health, and remarked that such e#deace of sympathy most 
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:«t be forgotten when he recovered. He sent every one to bed that 
' night, except his copyist. He would not even allow his old servant 
to .sit up with him. but insisted*on his lying down to get the rest so 
much needed. 

The following morning— it was the 22nd March, 1832 — he tried 
to walk a little up and down the room, but, after a turn, he found 
'himself too feeble to continue. Beseating himself in the easy-chair, 
hie chatted cheerfully with Ottilie on the approaching Spring, which 
would be sure to restore him. He had no idea of his end being so- 
near. 

The name of Ottilie was frequent on his lips. She sat beside 
him, holding his hand in both of hers. It was now observed that 
his thoughts began to wander incoherently. “ See,” he exclaimed, 
M the lovely woman’s head — with black curls — in splendid colours — 
a dark background ! ” Presently he saw a piece of paper on the 
floor, and asked them how they could leave Schiller’s letters so care- 
lessly lying about. Then he slept softly, and on awakening, asked 
for the sketches he had just seen. These were the sketches seen in 
a dream. 

In silent anguish the close now so surely approaching was awaited. 
His speech was becoming less and less distinct. The last words audi- 
ble were: More light! The final darkness grew apace, and he whose 
eternal longings had been for more Light, gave a parting cry for 
it, as he was passing under the shadow of death. 

He continued to. .express ^himself bjjigns, drawing letters with 
his, forefinger, in the air, while lie had strength, and finally, as life 
ebbed, drawing figures slowly on the shawl which covered his legs. 
At half-past twelve he composed himself in the corner of the chair. 
The watcher placed a finger on her lip to intimate that he was 
asleep. If sleep it was, it was a sleep in which a great life glided 
from the world. 
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GOETHE EXPLODED. 

(From the “Pall Mall Gazette, ” October 4, 1809.) 

It is enough to sicken the soul and turn one’s hair grey to see the frantic 
efforts of our time, not so much to “ investigate ” as to “ find out.” We 
have no objection to the exegeto and the scholiast of the period. He is 
a worthy ahd useful member of society. His remarks may not be very 
brilliant, his mind may be none of the largest, but he plods away over his 
author, young or old, good, or had, and produces in due time his honestly 
begotten tome. But what we do abominate is that morbid hankering to 
startle the world with some revelation or other about the productions of 
some of the proudest and greatest of its men, to u show up,” to “ explode 
them, to prove that their noblest efforts, the things for which we hotionr 
their memories, belong in fact to the genius of some obscure, deluded 
woman. Poor thing ! Our great man not only robbed her of lier affections, 
hut of her work, her glory, her wages. And she knows it ; and though ho 
be long dead, she is silent— like a woman. But justice slumbers not. Mrs. 
A., in time, makes the acquaintance of a young and aspiring writer, and 
one day they walk in tho garden ; the clouds are gathering in the west ; 
if they are Germans they say “ Du ” to each other (though she may bo 
as old as his great-grandmother) ; and he quotes poetry, and she listens 
strangely. And of a sudden he looks at her fixedly, and, seized with a 
sudden prophetic inspiration, says, u Thou art the poet : this song, supposed* 
t6 be (say) Goethe’s, it is thine ! it is thine ! ” And she, blushing, looks 
as if there were a struggle in her breast ; she looks as if she wanted to 
say something, and at last she does say something. “ Yes, I did* write 
this little song, but pray don’t tell anybody. I wrote many another thing 
too which he afterwards called his. But pray don’t tell anybody*” Proof 
she has none. Yes, she has a handkerchief of that larcenous poet’s and 
certain letters, and an embossed wax picture, and, oh ! many more rplics. 
And the young litterateur forthwith sits down and indites a “ sensational// 
or, rather, a “ sentimental,” and sends it to press. And while he in, busy 
with the proof sheet his friends speak in little paragraphs of the tremendous 
Goethe discovery that has been made by Herr Hermann Grimm. 

. We have blurted out the story. Yes, Hermann Grimm, under the 
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^asSodest signature o$ 3EL G., has given a Goethe revelation to the world, 
and he has come %y$t‘pretty much in the way above described. It 
is to be foundinfhll in a recent number of the Preussische Jakrbiicher. 
Goethe, according to him, has misappropriated a woman’s poems in the 
W&Uostlichan Divan. We confess we would fain have silenced this 
x affair to death — Mlgeschwiegen , as the Germans have most wisely 
attempted — if to do so were in our power. What to us is most painful 
about it is the fact that a writer of Grimm’s standing should so far have 
yielded to an impulse of righteousness, let us call it, as to overlook the 
absurd position he was preparing for himself. The worst part, however, is 
f this"; that, being without the faintest trace of proof for the assertion he 

* brings forward, he actually dares to hint that Goethe must have stolen a 
great deal moire than Hermann Grimm has heard of. 

• But let us proceed to this tale of “ Goethe and Suleika,” as H. G.’s 
paper is entitled. The lady in question is Marianne von Willemer, of 
whom we have all heard in connection with Goethe. He became ac- 
quainted with her in his sixty-fifth year, and from that time till his death 
they were friends, and kept up a correspondence. She had been educated 
for the stage in Frankfort, but had only appeared there a few times when 
Geheimrath von Willemer fell in love with her and married her. From all 
. accounts she was very chaining and very intellectual, and Goethe liked 
her and the salon she had formed. When Grimm made her acquaintance 
not many years ago she was widowed, old, garrulous, liying jjg, jdie far 
golden past when she had been pretty — a past she tried to keep alive, 

, chiefly by a certain pQckeUhandkerohief which her. 

Gfianm, with sentimental complacency, describes how he found , her sur- 
roundejl by relics of the great man— on one table all his letters to her, 
loosely heaped up under a glass case, on another a poem gorgeously 
' mounted and framed, and so forth. After enlarging upon his intense 
admiration for Marianne, and his exceeding great intimacy with her, he 
proceeds to describe, in a mailer too characteristic not to be given in his 
own words, how during one summer Bhe spent some weeks with him in 
the country in the neighbourhood of Frankfort. 

“I remember distinctly (he writes) one evening when we hid been 
walking together in the dower garden talking of Goethe ; the clouds were 
gathering in the west, foretelling bad weather, and a sighing wind was 
passing over the fields. 1 know not how it was that Goethe’s words from 
the WesUostUchm Divam , “ Ach, nm deine feuchten Schwingen, West, 

* wie sehr ioh dich beneide,” came into my mind, and as we walked along 
I repeated them half to myself. Marianne stood still, looked at me for 
a while with her bright and moving grey-blue eyes, and said, * Stop ; 

makes you repeat that poem P ’ * Oh, it just came to me so 

TOridlyfl I answered ; * it is o ne of Goethe’s most beautiful ones.’ Marianne 
; still continued to look at me, as if sK wantSTto ’say something, but could 
not make up her mind to do so. ‘I will tell you something/ I called out 
«$inddenlyi without knowing how I came to do it: * This poem is yours— 
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made it I ^ This supposition was, after all, not so yery much out Of 
the way. That part of the ‘Divan* is almost entirely kept up like a 
duet, and I knew besides what a large share Marianne had had, generally j 
speaking , in the production of these poems. [Is not this delicious P] 

4 You must not tell it to anybody,’ she began again after a time, holding' 
ont her hand to me. 4 Yes, I did make tho s e v erses.* And yet it was a 
surprise (!) to me. She then en3e3 the conversation, and tho next morning, 
was the day of her departure. She was expected at Neuburg, near 
Heidelberg. From that place I had a letter, in which, for the first time, 
she expressed herself more openly upon her relations with Goethe. * Frau 
von Stein/ she wrote, 4 1 never knew ; I was never in Weimar, and 
saw Goethe first at Frankfort in the year ’14. During a visit he paid 
us in the country, from the 12th of August till the Oth of October, 
1815, I got to know him, and to love him, and till four weeks before his 
death I was in constant correspondence with him. But his letters were 
quite different to those he wrote to Frau von Stein, and it seems to me a 
fatal piece of indiscretion that they should have been printed. About 
six or eight weeks before Goethe’s death he sent mo a neatly tied-up 
packet, and wrote to me at the same time most affectionately, saying that 
he sent me herewith my letters, and begged mo to keep the packet un- 
opened until the uncertain hour which, alas, must but too soon strike. Itt 
the very hour that I was told of his death 1 broke the seal, and found at 
once some lines in his own handwriting. They are in the new edition, 
and I wish to impose upon you the task of finding them.’ There was no 
difficulty about this. The poem is to be found among the posthumous 
ones (vii., 219) : 4 Yor die Augen meiner Lichen,’ Ac., Weimar, March 8, 
1831. 

44 Remarkably enough (Marianne pointed this out to me) these lines 
were written after the death of Frau von Stein. 4 You will be surprised,’ 
she writes to me later (February 18, 1852) 4 that I do not possess Ecker- 
m&nn, and have not read him for a long time, but am just in the third 
volume of Goethe’s letters to the 44 Stein.” You will find at the end, on 
the last leaf, the last page but one, the beginning of those lines which 
Goethe sent me with my letters, and which were certainly written on the 
3rd*of March, 1831 — therefore after the death of the 44 Stem.” But this 
must remain, as always, between ourselves. Marianne would, I am stye, 
have approved its not remaining between ourselves (! !). She had in- 
tended to leave to me her correspondence with Goethe, though from the 
beginning I had begged her not to do so. 1 had apprehended the re- 
sponsibility which would grow out of such a |>ossession. Finally, she* 
changed her mind about* it, and the letters are to remain deposited at tSe 
Frankfort town library till the twentieth year after her death. 

44 In another letter she returned again to the subject of on* com* 
vernation in the garden. 4 In the 44 Divan ” («$e writes, April 5, 1856)1 
you must not sift anything; I have nothing on; my conscience bat the 
pGsfc and Westwinde,” 44 Hochbegiuckt in deinc§ Liebe,” and 44 Sag da 
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wohl viel gedicjitet.” But much of it I have inspired, suggested, 
and experienced, I think I promised you the original of the “ West wind ; ” 
it differs very little from the printed version, but still significantly. May 
this lfcaf be a leaf of spring to you, and greet you stormily, for such a 
storm blows here as we have not had for long.* 

“ On the 21st of January, 1857, she writes still more to the point : — 

. “ 4 I send you with this letter the lines that you asked for; after all 

there is only one which G. altered, and I really do not know why, for I 
think my own are really more beautiful ; and so as not to disappoint your 
expectations too greatly, I also send you a few small bits which then 
formed the greatest charm of our correspondence, in which the secret 
could not but be an essential ingredient. Those which I have marked 
out are from the “ Jlivan’ ’ of Hafis. . . . Now when you read in the 
44 Divan ” the beautiful poem 44 Geheimschrift, ,, 44 Lasst euch, o Diplo- 
maten,” it will no longer be a u secret-writing ” to you, and I again have 
told you something more about the happiest time of my life. But why 
I should do so just this evening, when I have already been struggling for 

an hour •with a bad pen and worse ink, is just because &c. This 

has excited me so muen that I resolved to write to you at once, and send 
you this enclosure, which I looked for a few days ago. I am possessed 
with the feeling that I shall soon be no longer able to write to you, so I 
want to make np for lost time, and begin by sending you this sheet. 
Keep true to me, and be discreet , and remember the little grandmother. 

“‘M. W. 

44 4 P. S. — As your having the Hafis is uncertain, I send you this little 
sheet, which contains the said passages by myself, and also some of 
GoeHie's. It is a trifle, I well know, and you must forgive me for troubling 
you with it. Good morning.’ 

44 It seems to me (writes Grimm) no breach of faith to publish these 
innocent things now, almost ten years after Marianne’s death. She 
herself wishes that her letters to Goethe, which she showed to no one, 
should appear after twice that time. I do not know whether I should be 
able to write down these things later (?). Her wish for secrecy referred 
chiefly to judgments on living persons, which were contained in her 
letters, and which, if they had gone further, might have made miscfiief, 
and could now have been of no interest. Enclosed in this letter was a 
small sheet, on one side of which was written : — * Ostwind, Wiedersehn 
d, 6. October 15.’ 4 Was bedeutet die Bewegungp ’ the poem to be 
found in the original edition of the West-dslUchen Divan, p. 161. Goethe 
has chakiged the fourth stanza, making it more passionate [did it never 
strike Herr Grimm that the process might have been reversed, and that 
Frau von Willemer made it into Goethe-and-water in her copy ?], and not 
to its advantage either, to my thinking. 

44 On the other side of the leaf stood the other poem, 4 Ach urn deine 
^ feuohten Schwingen,* Ac., but in this Goethe has altered veiy little. 
‘ Hochbegluckt in deiner Liebe,* which Marianne further confessed to. 
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stands at page 125 in the 4 Divan* under the title of 1 Suleika;* vm 
4 Sag dn hast wohl viel gedichtet,* at page 132, under the same title* 
These details are important, as showing, though she had so large a share 
in the ‘Divan,* how little the work was familiar to her as a printed book. 
[This is very confused.] Marianne had almost put into my hands the 
copy given her by Goethe, but withdrew it again because she could not 
part with it.** 

We confess not quite to understand the force of all this. But such is 
this precious revelation, such are the proofs alleged. Scraps of confused 
speeches and more confused letters from an infatuated old lady (however 
charming at one time) are to convince us that Goethe knowingly committed 
petty larc en y, coolly stole some of the most exquisite jewels in his crown 
from the young dancer who loved him ! But what shall we say of what 
follows ? — 11 

“As she says (Grimm adds) that she has inspired much besides (which 
she may have forgotten), we may surely attribute to her some others of the 
poems bearing the title of ‘ Suleika.* For instance, ‘ Als ieh anf dem 
Euphrat schiffte,’ where the last stanza no doubt was originally something 
different : — 

Also triiumt’ ich, Morgourotho 
Blitzt ins Augo durch den Baum, 

Sag Poote, sago Goethe , 

Was bedoutet diesor Traum ? 

“ Simrock first drew attention to the necessary alteration here of 
llatem into Goethe, which seems quite as natural as in the poem ‘ Hatem,* 
page 149 : — 

Du beschamst wie Morgenrbtbu, 

Jener Gipfel ernsto Wand, 

Und noch einmal fiihlet Gootho 
Frulilingshauch und Sommerbrand. 

“ The poem ‘ Geheimschrift * follows at page 173. And immediately 
afterwards, as an answer to the ‘ Abglanz/ page 175, the poem entitled 
‘ Suleika,* page 177. ‘ Wie mit innigstem Bebagen/ Ac. At the same 
time, Marianne says nothing of it. It almost seems to me as if with* a 
certain prudence she wished not to betray the full extent of her share in 
the ‘ Divan.* In time, however, her letters will bring this to light. It is 
also clear that her memory occasionally failed her. We mnst not forget 
that Marianne was over seventy when she made these communications 
to me.** „ « 

No, we will not forget it. Neither shall we forget that it is a scioq of 
the Grimms, himself distinguished as a writer, who has thus dared to 
bring such a charge before the world— a charge suggested (let ua not 
forget this either) by himself to that dear and queer old lady of Frankfort* 
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JEschylus, his Prometheus compared with 
the fragment of Goethe’s Prometheus, 
178 

Age, old, relative character of, 528 ; vi- 
tality of Goethe’s, 542 
Ahazuerus the shoemaker, legend of, 175 
Alchomy, Goothe’s studies in, 65, 68, 199 ; 

valuable as preparations for Faust, 65 
Amalia, the Dowager Duchess, her charac- 
ter, 206 ; her death, 500 
Amor der Schalk, one of tho Roman 
Elegies, 322 

Analysis of Clavigo, 164; of the Iphigenia, 
268 ; of Egmont, 306 ; of Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, 400; of Hermann und Dorothea, 
414 ; of Faust, 455 ; of Calderon’s El 
Magico Prodigioso, 477 ; of the Bride of 
Corinth, 487 *, of Wahlvorwandtschaften, 
513 ; of the second part of Faust, 650 
Anatomy, Goethe’s discovery of tho inter- 
maxillary bone, 289, 345; the com- 
parative method which led to the dis- 
covery, 347; first principles of mor- 
phology, 350; the notion of metamor- 
phoses replaced by the notion of 
differentiation, 350; Goethe’s efforts to 
create the science of philosophic anatomy, 
357 ; his Introduction to comparative 
anatomy, 360; Goethe’s claim to the 
discovery of the vertebral theory dis- 
cussed, 364; intemperate and equivocal 
character of Oken’s accusation, 365; 
Goethe the originator of the vertebral 
theory, but Oken the discoverer, 368 
Annchen. See Schonkopf 
Apolda, effect on Goethe of the famine at, 
24$ 

Apples, rotten, their scqpt beneficial to 
Schiller, 386 

Architecture, Gothic, Goethe’s appreciation 
of, 86; studies in, 250; his Italian 
studies, 297 

Aristophanes’ Birds, representation of, in 
the private theatre at Ettereburg, 237 
Aristotle, real or objective ehazacter of his 


BEH, 

philosophy as opposed to the ideal or 
subjective philosophy of Plato, 54 
Art, Goethes studies in, 128; Christian 
aud Greek compared, 166 ; necessity for 
tho co-operation of a nation with indi- 
vidual genius, 203 ; its effect upon a 
nation, 204 ; universal appreciation of 
art in Greece and Romo, io . ; difference 
between ancient and modern art, 276; 
objective tendency in ancient art recog- 
nised by Goethe, 302 ; Goethe’s earnest- 
ness in art, 386, 407, 619, 621 ; style of 
German criticism on, 397 ; examination 
of the charge that Goethe ‘‘looked on lift* 
as an artist,” 621 ; his enthusiasm fate 
Greek art, 532 
Artern, town of, 3 

Atheism, artistic, in WilholmMeister, 403 
Athens, co-operation of the nation with 
individual genius, 203 
Aufgeregten, Goethe’s comedy, 382 
Augereau, Marshal, quartered in Goethe’s 
house at Weimar, 493 
Authors, instance of what the public 
requires from them, \32 


Bach, family, annual meeting q£ at tho 
Wartburg, 195 , . * 

Basedow, tho educational reformer, his 
character, 169; his acquaintance with 
Goethe, 170 ; his wild and genius-like / 
demeanour, ib. 

Bathing, Goethe’s fondness for, 231 
Bayle’s criticism on Bruno, Goethe’s notes 
on, 71 

Beaumarchais, m&noire of, turned fcf , 
Goethe into the play of Clavigo, 164 
Beethoven* his ostentatious independence, 
compared with Goethe’s supposed ser- 
vility, 608; his acquaintance with 
Goethe, 618 ; indignant at Goethe’s sap- 
nosed neslect, ib. 

Behrisch, f is masks and «xtwagaiM*s 
with Goithe, 48 
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Beifrage zur Optik, pttbUJation of, 335 
Berlin, Goethe’* Tisit to, 249 ; his con- 
tempt for the coufrt of, ib. 

BertUeh, 209; his Gartenhaus given to 
Goethe, 229 

Bettina, her visit to Goethe at Weimar, 
500; unauthenticity of her correspon- 
dence, 601, 502; true nature of her 
* intercourse with Goethe, 602 ; forbidden 
Goethe’s house, ib. 

Bible studies of Goethe, 28, 69 ; his belief 
in the New Testament, 626 
Biology, GOethe grasps the law of, 358 
BHnde Kuh, Goethe’s love poem, 76 
Blumenbach, disbelieved in the existence 
of the intermaxillary bone in man, 346 
Bode, one of the Weimar notabilities, 209 
Bohme, Hofrath, the Leipsic professor, 38 ; 

his coolness towards Goethe, 66 
Bohme, Frau, her influence on Goethe, 39 ; 
her death, 60 

Boerlmave, an example of the instability 
of ail author’s reputation, 65 
BoisserOe, Sulpiz, 96 
Borkenhaus, Karl August’s retreat, 197 
Bossuet, his study of anatomy, 290 
Botany, Goethe’s studies in, 290; his 
metamorphoses of plants, 334 ; German 
scientific opinion of Goethe’s studies in, 
332; Goethe’s history of his botanical 
studies, ib. ; first principles of mor- 
phology, 350 ; Goethe’s hypothesis of 
elaborated sap opposed to Wolff’s hy- 
pothesis of deficient sap, 355 ; law of 
vegetati on tfhd law of reproduction clearly 
perceived by Goethe, ib. See Morphology 
and Metamorphoses 

Broitkopf family, Goothe’s acquaintance 
with, 57 

Bsanconi, Countess, her sentimental ad- 
dress to Lavater, 167 

Brentano, his marriage with Maximiliane 
Laroche, 140 

Brentano, Bettina. See Bettina. 

Bride of Corinth, 487 ; analysis of, ib. 

* Briofe ftus der Schweitz, 279 
Brian, Frederika, Goethe introduced to her 
family in disguise, 84 ; Goethe falls in 
lovq with her, 85 ; his letter to her, 87 j 
her visit to Strasburg, 89 ; parting with 
Goethe, 97; his anguish, 100; reason 
why he did not marry her, 101 ; her love 
fin? the poet Lenz, 102 ; Goethe’s inter- 
view with her in 1779, 279 
Brocken, Goethe’s journey to. 243 
Bruno, Giordano, Goothe’s defence of, 71 ; 
account of, ib. ; Goethe's notes on Bayle’s 
criticism, 72 

Buff, Charlotte, betrothed to Kestner, 121, 

* Goethe falls in love with her, 122 ; sud- 
den departure of Goethe from Wetzlar, 
*'"126 ; ms farewell note to her, 127; 
tel to, 185; her marriage with | 
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Kestner, 138; birth of a son, 144; 
receives a copy of Werther, 145; her 
indignation, 157; Goethe obtains her 
forgiveness, 158 ; her visit to Goethe in 
her old age, 533. See Kestner 
Buonaparte, Napoleon, his entry into 
Weimar, 493 ; his reception by the 
Duchess Luise, ib . ; his intemperate rage 
against Karl August, 494 ; congress , of 
Erfurt, 604 ; his friendly reception of 
Karl August, Goethe, and Wieland, 505; 
his criticism on Werther, 605 ; his 
presence at Weimar, 506; his opinion 
of Shakspeare, ib. 

Burger, Goethe opens a subscription for 
his translation of Homer, 219 ; anecdote 
of his visit to Goethe, 441 
Biirgergeneral, Goethe’s comedy of, 382 
Byron’s Manfred, Goetho’s review of, 638 


Cagliostko, Lavater’s belief in, 293 ; 
Goethe visits his parents at Palermo, 
800 

Calderon’s El Magico Prodigioso, analysis 
of, 477 

Camel, the story of, 397 
Campaign in France, Goethe’s diary of, 
374 

Camper, his theory concerning the inter- 
maxillary bone, 346 

Canning, his caricature of Goetho’s Stella, 
188 

Cannon fever, 376 
Capua, Goethe’s visit to, 299 
Carlyle, his criticism on Werthor, 154 ; 
his definition of poetry, 223; his de- 
nunciation of Goot-lie’s calumniators, 260 ; 
his sarcasm against the pietists who 
lamented Goethe’s want of religion, 527 
(note ) ; his translation of Wilhelm 
Meister’s Wand'j-v ^ * 539 ; his re- 
view of FU8na, 564 ; ' Vigi nates the 
tribute si 'fifteen Englishim^ 559 
Cams, his testimony ate to Goethe’s ana- 
ionical discoveries, 35\6 
Catholicism, tendency q£ t jj e Romanticists 
to, 499 

Character, how far formed by circumstances, 
20. See Circumstance 
Charlotte. See Buff 
Christiane Vulpius. See Vulpius 
Christianity, the Neoplatonic of Goethe, 65 
Circumstance, its modification of character, 
20 ; its inability to create a faculty, 21 
Clavigo, history of its composition, 162; 
its construction, 164 ; specimens of, ib . ; 
Merck’s criticism on, 165 
Cohn, Ferdinand, his remark on Linnaeus, 
350 

Coleridge, his hesitation to turn Goethe’s 
Prologue in Heaven into English, 457 ; 
his inability to recognise any unity in 
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Faust, 470 ; his criticisms on Faust 
compared with Goethe’s own obser- 
vations, 483 

Colours, Newtonian theory of, misunder- 
stood by Goethe, 334 ; Goethe’s theory 
of, 336 ; abstract of NewtOD’s theory 
and Goethe’s theory, 839 ; source of 
Goethe’s error in his rejection of every 
mathematical explanation, 342, 343. See 
Refraction. 

Comparative anatomy, Goethe’s Introduc- 
tion to, 360 

Confessions of a Beautiful Soul in Wilhelm 
Meister, 405 

Constantine, Prince, of Weimar, 143 

Copyright protection of Goethe’s by tho 
Bundestag, 545 

Cornelia. See Goetho, Cornelia 

Court of Weimar, 202 

Criticism, German philosophical, absurdi- 
ties of, 397 ; the camel story, ib. 

Crystallisation, mental, 262 

Cumberland, his West Indian represented 
at Weimar, 238 

Cuvier, contest with Gooffroy St. Hilin.ro 
in respect to tho unity of composition in 
the animal kingdom, 557 


D anci so - lessons, Goethe’s, 77 ; story of 
Lucinda and Emilia, ib. 

Pelf, Demoiselle, overcomes the objections 
to Goethe’s marriage with Lili, 186 
Dcrones, introduces the boy Goethe behind 
the scenes at the Frankfort theatre, 26 ; 
mock duel with Goethe, ib . ; condemns 
Goethe’s play, 27 

Development, principle of, grasped and 
applied by Goethe, 358 
Devrieut, his description of Goethe as 
theatrical manager, 428 ; his account of 
the actors' salaries at Weimar, 429 ; 
his observations on tho Weimar school, 
430 

Dialogues, Goethe’s early compositions, 16 
Diamond necklace, story of, dramatised by 
Goethe, 370 

Diary, Goethe’s, of tho campaign in France, 
374 

Dubereiner, story of Goethe’s koeping his 
bar of platinum, 537 

Dodd’s “ Beauties of Sbakspearc,” its in- 
fluence in Germany, 56 
Dogs, performing, refused admittance on 
the Weimar stage, 438 
Drama, Greek, traditional errors concern- 
ing, 265; necessary calmness of evolution 
mistaken for calmness bf life, ib. 
Dramatists, unacted, error of, 425 
Drawing, Goethe’s efforts to attain facility 
in, 298, 300 

Dresden, Goethe’s visits to, 58, 392 
Draaenheim, 84 


EeiuaMAtfN, Goethe’s letter to, from Wet* 
mar, 223 *, his account of the extension 
of Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre, 540 
Egmont, Herder’s criticism of, 301 ; cha- 
racter of the work, 804; a universal 
favourite but not a masterpiece, ib . ; a 
novel in dialogue, not a drama, 305;' 
character of Egmont. a type of humanity, 
ib . ; analysis of the play, 306 ; Schiller’s 
and Gervinus’s opinion of, 310 
Eineiedel, character of, 208 
Elective affinities, the, 510 
Electricity, Goethe’s studies in, 68 
Elgin marbles, effect of their discovery on 
Goethe, 532 

Emilia and Lucinda, story of, 77 
Engravings by Goethe, 58 
Enthusiasm, Goethe’s, character of, 35 
Erfurt, congress of, 504 ; magnificent thea- 
tricals, 505 ; reception of Karl August, 
Goethe, and Wieland by Nuooloon, tb. 
Erl- King, tho, 489 ; supposed to be sug- 
gested by a Danish ballad, ib. 

Erwin und El mi re, composition of, 46 ; set 
to music by the Duchess Amalia, 205 
Escnbeck, Noes von, recognises Goethe’s 
discovery respecting the metamorphoses 
of plants, 332 

Euripides, parallel between his Iphigeaia 
and that of Goethe, 268 


pAimicrrs, Goethe’s comment on a chapter 
in, 72 r • v ’ 

Faith, general want of, in tb* eighteenth 
century, 134 ; Goethe’s idea of, ip con- 
nection with knowdodge, 169 
Farbenlehro, Goethe’s work on colour, 335, 
336, 339 

Faust, Goethe’s studies in alchemy a pro*, 
paration for, 65 ; gradual development , 
and progress, 452; the problem of our 
intellectual existence and picture of our 
social existence, 453 ; resemblance be- 
tween Faust and Hamlet, 454; popu- 
larity and prodigality of Faust, 45$; 
the Idea, ib. ; analysis of tho first part, . 
ib . ; the Theatre Prologue, ib. ; the Pro- 
logue in Heaven, 457 ; necessity for the , 
two prologues, 460; first scene of Faust 
in his study, ib. ; the scene before the 
gate, 462; Faust's study, 464; Auer- 
bach’s cellar, 465 ; the witches’ kitchen, 
ib. ; meeting with Margaret, ib. ; wood 
and cavern, 466 ; the Walpurgis Nacht, 
468 ; causes of the early disappointment 
and after fascination of tho readers of 
Faust, 470 ; Coleridge’s criticism^ com- 
pared with Goethe’s own observations, 
483 ; compared with the second part, 551 
Faust, Second Part of, embarrassment in 
expressing a faithful opinion of, 549fe 
comparison of the impressions produced 
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by the Brat and second parts, 54 $ ; eh a- 
> meter of the second part, 550 ; causes of 
its figure, 5# & analysis, 551 
la^sttw.^Maarlwa^ analysis of, 475 
. Fe11ow*Sianers, the, Goethe’s drama of, 49 ; 
represented ‘ in the private theatre at 
Weimar, 237 

Fischerin, die, Goethe’s operetta of, 237 
Fisherman, the, Goethe’s ballad, 231 
Fire-brigade instituted at Weimar at the 
instance of Goethe, 277 
Frankfort Journal, extract from one of 
Goethe’s articles in, 130 
Frankfort-on-the Main, tho native place of 
Goethe, 11 ; its twofold character, 12 ; its 
occupation by the French, 26 ; their de- 
parture, 28 ; Goethe’s desire to escape 
from, 64 ; his renewed studies at, 129 ; 
visits of Karl August, 190, 278 ; Goethe’s 
visit to, in 1814, 681 ; his ovation at, ib. 
Frankfurter Gelchrten Anzeigen, tho organ 
of the Storm and Stress party, 105 
Frederick the Great, literary tendencies of, 
Opposed to Goethe, 249 ; his opinion of 
Gotae von Bcrlichingen, ib . ; his indirect 
iafoiri&ce on literature, 250 
Frederikft. See Brion. 

French Revolution, doctrines of, 371 ; 
Goethe’s attitude toward, 372, 389 ; op- 
posed by Wieland and Schiller, 390 
Friday evenings held at Weimar, 370 


.Salte*, indicated the existence of the inter- 
i , maxillarytoone in man, 345 
Gall, his visit to Jena, 491 ; Goethe’s ap- 
preciation of his theory, 492 
^Gartenhaus, the, 229 ; given to Goethe by 
Karl August, ib. 

Gahetme Legations Rath, Goethe elected to 
jt the post of, 218 

v Genius, the hereditary transmission of, 2 ; 
the “genial period, 216 
Geology, progress of Goethe’s speculations 
in, 290 

German, culture of Goethe, 81 ; manners 
bn the eighteenth century, 201 ; laxity of 
morals, 214 ; based on sentimentalism, 
ib . ; compared with French morals, ib . ; 
Gewnan substitute for fresh air and exer- 
cise, 230 ; German wit, 247 ; German 
language, Goethe plagued with peculiari- 
ties of pronunciation, 432; German, 
drama, 434 

Germany, its condition in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, 198 ; no nation, 203, 619 ; Goethe’s 
opinion concerning, 520. See Weimar 
Gerock, Anna Antoinette, Goethe’s love 
for.137 ; lottery marriage with Goethe, 
162 ; induces him to write Clavigo, 163 
G^vinus, his criticism on Wilhelm Meisfcer, 

dk, Goethe’s ptoj «SW7 


Gleim, story of Ins first meeting with 
Goethe, 219 

Gochhausen, Mdlle., her Character, 207; 

prank of Karl August and Goethe, ib. 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang, character •'■and 
extent of his claim to greatness, 2 ; here- 
ditary transmission of qualities, ib. ; his 
ancestry, 3 ; silence concerning his 
grandfather the tailor, ib. ; genealogi- 
cal table of the Goethe ana Textor 
families, 5, 6 ; character of his father 
and mother, 7 ; his subjection of emo- 
tions to reason, 9 ; feeling for Italy, 13 ; 
moderate elevation of his social status, 
ib. ; his precocious babyhood, ib. ; his 
lovo for his sister Cornelia, 14 ; youthful 
escapade, ib. ; his love of story-telling, 
15; his grandmother and grandfather 
Textor, ib. ; his early compositions in 
Latin and German, 16; character of his 
precocity, 17 ; his school life, 18, 19 ; 
oarly religious doubts awakened by the 
Lisbon earthquake, 22 ; early symbolical 
representation of the soul’s aspirations to 
the Deity, 23 ; the seven years’ war, ib. ; 
invention of little stores, 24 ; occupation 
pf Frankfort by the French, 25 ; visits to 
the theatre, ib. ; acquires French, ib. ; 
mock duel with Dcrones, 26 ; his oarly 
play, 27 ; entertains a profound contempt 
for the unities, ib. ; resumption of study 
on the departure of the French, 28 ; writes 
a polyglot romance, ib. ; masters Hobrew, 
ib. ; dictates a biblical poem on Joseph.,* 
and his brethren, 29; mixes with all 
classes in Frankfort, 30; influence on 
him of Friiulein von Klettenberg, 31 ; 
oarly love for Gretchen, ib. ; his disap- 
pointment, 32 ; fascination of his nature, 

33 ; characteristics of his childhood, 34 ; 
his manysidedness, ib. ; his seriousness, 
formality, and rationality, 35 ; rational 
character of his enthusiasm, ib.\ his 
impatient susceptibility, 36; commen- 
ces his collegiate life at Leipsic, 37; 
wearies of logic and jurisprudence, 

38 ; his appearance in society, > 
acquaintance with Fran Bbhme, ib. ; 
conversation at Hofrath Ludwig's, 30; 
tires of society, 40 ; literary society 
at the table d’h6te of Herr Schonkopf, 

41 ; foils in love with Anna Kathanna 
Schonkopf, 42; description of Goethe 
|n Horn’s letters to Moors, 43, 44; 
composition of Die Laune dea Verlieb- 
ten, 46; works of Goethe, an embodi- 
ment of his experiences, 47 ; {frank* 
and extravagances with Behrisch, 48 ; 
his experiences of Leipsic society, 49 ; 
composition of the Fellow-sinneri, ib. ; 
objective character of Goethe’s genius, 

52, 54 ; concrete tendency in his works* 
"36. ; compared with, ft hak s peare, 53;. hie - 
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moral toleration, 54; neglects his col- acquaintance with Karl August, 148; v 

legiate stadias, 56; bis lore songs, 57; composition of Werther, 147; distino- 

joins Qeser’s drawing class, ib. ; tripe to tion between Werther and Goethe* 148 ; 

Dresden, 58, 362 'j learns engraving, 58; prodigious effect of its publication, 

serious illness, 59 ; state of religious 154; Keetner’s letter to him, 155, 167 ; 

doubt, ib, ; returns to Frankfort, 60 ; Goethe obtains the forgiveness of Kest- 

his reception, ib. ; letters to Kathebeu ner and Oharlotte, 158; his monument 

Sehonkopf, ib. ; unpleasant relations at Wetalar, 161 ; his lottery marriage, 

with his father, 64 ; studies in alchemy, composition of Clavigo, ib . ; acquam- 

ib. ; religion, 65, 526 ; proceeds to Stras- tance witli Klopatock and Lavater, 166 ; 

burg University, 67; description of his his opinion of Lavater, 167; studies 

person, %b. ; general progress, 68; his Spinoza, 168, 172; religious opinions, 

disgust at the Systeme de la Nature, 168, 160; acquaintance with Basedow, 

69 ; his exasperation at the pictures ex- 169; journey with Basedow to the 

hibited to Marie Antoinette, %b . ; mys- Rhino, 170; acquaintance with Jacobi, 

tical metaphysical studies, 71 ; early ton- 171 ; Goethe’s personality, *b . ; eou- 

doncy to nature worship, ih . ; notes on trusted with Herder, 172 ; the Moravian 

Bayle’s criticism of Giordano Bruno, 72 ; doctrines, 174; idea of an epic on the 

comment on a chapter in Fabricius, ib , Wandering Jew, 175; fragment of 

improved deportmont, 74; increased Prometheus, 177 ; affection for Lili, 182 ; 

-circle of friends, iA ; acquaintance with Erwin und Elmire, 46 ; objections to 

Stilling and Lerso, ib ; conquers his ir- his marriage with Lili, 188; composition 

Stability and sensitiveness, 76; two love of Stella, ib . ; Canning’s burlesque of 

? ooms, ib. ; dancing lessons at Strasburg, Stella, 188; tour in .Switzerland, ih . ; 

7; story of Emilia and Lucinda, the separation from Lili, 100; accente Karl 

dancing master’s daughters, ib . ; his August’s invitation to Weimar, wr; com- 

German culture, 81 ; acquaintance with pared with Karl August, 209; their in- 

Herder, 82 ; Harder’s opinion of him, ih . ; timacy, 210, 211, 215; Goethe’s disitt- 

strange introduction to the Brion family, terestedness toward Herder, 212 ; M$ 

84; falls in love with i’redirika, 85 ; his costume at Woimnr, 213 ; his lore in- 
letter to her, 87; obtains Ins doctor’s trigues, ib . ; his wild pranks at. Weimar, 

degree, 89; his oration on yiiakspearc, 215; elected to the post of Oeheimo 

02; his appreciation of Gothic archi- Legations Rath, 216 ; breach with Klop- 

teeturo, 96; parting with Frederika, stock, 218 ; Oleim’s anecdote of woWm? 

97; his reception by his father, 99 ; his 219; charge of having sacrificed his 

reluctance to appear in print, ib. ; bin genius to the court, ib. ; falls Jin love 

anguish at having renounced Frede- with Frau von Stein, 225; his letters to 

xika, 100; his studies, 104 ; his father’s her, 220, 241 ; his Gartenhaus, 228 ; his 

anxiety about him, 106 ; composition of fondness for fresh air and water, 230 ; 

Gdtz von Berlichingen, 107 ; Kestner’s Ballad of the Fisherman, 231 ; appeftr- 

description of him, 116; his acquain- ancc in the character of a water-sprite* % 

tance with Gotter, 118; his connection 232; useful influence at Weimar, 238; 

with the Gottingen school, 119; falls m theatricals, 233, 234; his acting, 287; 

love witli Charlotte Buff, 122 ; visit to general nmusoments and occupation, 

Hupfoor, 124; introduces Merck to 239; love and ambition, 242; takes 

Lotte, 125; melancholy departure from charge of a .Swiss peasant-boy, 2£2 ; « 

*Wetzlar, 125; his farewell note to letters to hqn from sentimental youths* 

Lottchcn, 127; interrogates Fate if he 242; grows ashamed of Werther, 243; 

should become an artist, 128; visits Frau composition of Triumph der Empfluds- 

von La Roche, and flirts with her amkeit, ib. ; journey to the Harz in 

daughter, 129 ; studies at Frankfort, ib. ; disguise, ib. ; interview with Pleasing, 

rewrites Gotz, 130 ; his reasons for re- 244 ; his 'realism, 245 ; suicide of FrflU- 

writing it, ib. ; Merck’s advice to him, t loin von Lassberg, ib. ; increased hatred 
131 ; publication of Gotz, ib. ; its success, of Wortherism, 246 ; manifold employ* 

132; a magnificent order from a book- ments, 648; the famine at Apoldu, ib, ; 

seller, 133; letters to Kestner and his journey to Berlin, 249; his contempt 

Oiarlotto, 135, 136, 137, 139 ; coquetting for the Prussian court, ib. ; excites the 

with suicide, 130 ; state of his mind, ih. ; ill-will of the Berlin litteruti, jfA i hi# 

falls in loro with Antoinette Gerock, activity after returning to* W#wt 

137 ; meditates a drama on Mahomet, 250 ; stftry of bis protegl Kraft, 651 

139; dangerous intimacy with Maxi- mentoi grystallisation, 261; dmMkjt 

miliane Brentano, 141 ; publication of a new m, 662 ; composition of tbslpl^ 

hotter, Holden und Wieland, 142; first genie flip rose, 263 p miew of the Iphi- 

PP * 
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genia, 265 ; his official duties, 277 ; in- 
stitutes a fire-brigade at Weimar, ib . ; 
made Gehehnrath, ib . ; journey with 
Karl August to Frankfort and Stras- 
burg, 278; interviews with Frederika 
and Lili, 278, 279; visits his sister’s 
grave, 279 ; passionate studv of science, 
281, 293, 333 ; changes in Kis mode of 
life, 282 ; is ennobled, ib . ; increased 
affection for Frau von Stein, 283 ; oc- 
casional discords with Karl August, ib . ; 
poem of Ilmenau, 287 ; journey in the 
Harz with Fritz von Stein, 288 ; his 
efforts as controller of finance, ib . ; 
prepares the Planet Dance, 289 ; oration 
on the reopening of the Ilmenau mines, 
ib . ; discovers the intermaxillary bone, 
ib . ; studies in natural history, 290 ; 
salary increased by Karl August, 291 ; 
Goethe’s charities, ib . ; changes in 
Weimar society, ib . ; his various stu- 
dies, 293; secret departure for Italy, 
291 ; his residence in Italy, 295 ; his 
narrow escape from shipwreck, 300; 
falls in love with a young Milanese, 303 ; 
returns to Weimar, ib . ; review of Eg- 
mont, 304 ; of Tasso, 310; his letter to 
Karl August, 312; relieved from his 
official duties, 313; his first acquain- 
tance with Schiller, 314 ; Goethe’s 
change in reference to the Sturm und 
Drang movement, 315; recommends 
Schiller to a professorship at Jena, 
318 ; his connexion with Christian© 
Vulpius, 319 ; Roman Elegies, 322 ; 
Goethe’s history of his botanical stu- 
dies, 332 ; character of Goethe as a 
man of science, 335 ; his theory of 
colours, 336 ; his optical studies, ib . ; 
his, ignorance of mathematics and 
physical science, 342; his aptitude for 
dealing with physical science, 343; de- 
spises the pedantry of professional men, 
346; his merit, that of a “thinker in 
science” 357; second visit to Italy, 
^869 ; visits the camp in Silesia, ib . ; 
campaign in Franco, 376 ; Goethe’s 
diary of the campaign, 374 ; descrip- 
tion of his house in the Frauenplan, 
386; the Biiigergeneral, 382; the 
Aufgeregten, ib . ; Reinecke Fuchs, ib . ; 
history and character of his friendship 
with Schiller, 384; Goethe contrasted 
with Shakspeare, 389; review of Wil- 
' helm Meister, 397; Goethe’s influence 
on Schiller, 407; review of Hermann 
und Dorothea, 413 ; history of Goethe’s 
management of the Weimar theatre, 
424; m« mode of life at Weimar, 440 ; 
last years of Schiller, ib . ; review of 
Faust, 452 review of the Lyrical Poems, 
; battle of Jens, 491 ; his outburst 
against Napoleon, 493 ; marriage with 


GOB 

Christiane Vulpius, 468 ; nature of his 
acquaintance with Bettina Brentano, 
500 ; interview with Napoleon, 505 ; 
noticed in the Moniteur , ib . ; receive 
the cross of the Legion of Honour, 
507 ; Goethe’s supposed servility, 508 ; 
his passion for Minna Herzlieb, 510 ; 
review of the Wahlverwandtschaften, 
511 ; acquaintance with Beethoven, 518 ; 
indifference to politics, but earnestness 
in art, 519; not true that he “looked 
on life as an artist,” 521 ; character of 
his religion, 522 ; his morals, 527 ; cha- 
racter of his old age, 528 ; his oriental 
studies, if). ; the West-ostliche Divan, 
629; ovation at Frankfort, 531 ; publi- 
cation of the Kunst und Altorthum, 
532; growing tendency towards mysti- 
cism, 532 ; visit of Lottchen to Weimar, 
533 ; doath of Christiane, ib. ; anecdote 
of his enlargement of the Jena library, 
534 ; quarrel with the Landtag, 535 ; 
charged with stealing an ingot of gold, 
537 ; story of the hundred engravings 
borrowed from Knebel, ib. ; his varied 
occupations, 538 ; review of Wilhelm 
Moister’s Wandeijahre, 538 ; spread of 
his fame, 541; vitality of his old age, 
542 ; his passion for Fraulein von 
Lewezow, 543 ; Madame Szymanowska 
“ madly in lovo ” with him, ib. ; his 
jubilee at Weimar, ib. ; protection of 
liis copyright in Germany, 645 ; re- 
ceives the order of the Grand Cross of 
Bavaria, ib. ; death of Karl August, 
ib. ; finishes the Wanderjahre, 547 ; re- 
view of the second part of Faust, 548 ; 
closing scenes, 557 ; his eighty-first 
year, ib. ; indifference to the revolution 
of 1830 in comparison with the scientific 
contest between Cuvier and St. Hilaire, 
557 ; death of his only son, 558 ; 
tribute from fifteen Englishmen, 559; 
Thackeray’s letter describing Goetho 
and Weimar, 560 ; activity of his old 
age, ib. ; signs of decay, 564 ; his death, 
660 ; Pall Mall Gazette on “ Goethe Px- 
ploled,” 567 

Goethe family, genealogical table of, 5 

Goethe, Johann Caspar, father of the 
poet, 3, 4 ; his character, 7 ; his method 
of education, 16 ; dissatisfied with his 
son’s progress at Leipsic, 60 ; his harsh- 
ness to his daughter Cornelia, 65; his 
pride in his son, but distress at his 
manners, 98, 99 ; doubts as to his son’s 
acquaintance with the princes of Wei- 
mar, 244 ; his death, 282 

Goethe, Katharina Elizabeth, mother of the 
poet, 4 ; her character, 7 ; her stories to 
her children, 15 ; her reception of Goetho , 
his return from Leipsic, 60; her de- 
scription of her son skating, 141 ; Goethe’s 
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letter to her from Weimar, 222; her 
missing letter, 378 ; her death, 517 
Goethe, Cornelia, sister of the poet, his love 
for her, J4 ; her father's harshness, 64 ; 
her marriage, 139; her objections to 
Goethe’s marriage with Lili, ,186, 189; 
her death, 242 ; Goethe visits her grave, 
279 

Goethe, Frederick, 3 
Goethe, liana Christian, 3 
Goethe, Jacob, early death of, 25 
Goethe, Ottiiie von. See Pogwisch, Ottilie 
von 

Gold, ingot of, Goethe charged with steal- 
ing one, 537 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, translated by 
Goethe and Uotter, 118 
Gotha, Duke of, places at Goethe’s disposal 
a magnificent laboratory, 335 
Gothic architecture, Goethe’s appreciation 
of, 96 

Gott uud dio Bajadorc, 488 
Gutter, 116; Goethe’s acquaintance with 
him, 118 

Gottfried of the Iron Hand, history of, 
108 

G titter, Holden und Wit-land, 142; reviewed 
by Wit-land, ib. ; circumstances under 
which it was written, ib. 

•Gottling, his discovery respecting phos- 
phorus, 393 

Goto von Borliehingon ; three versions of, 
107 ; Goethe’s own account of its compo- 
sition, ib. ; character of Gottfried of the 
Iron Hand, 108; the characters in Goto 
von Bcrlichingen, 109 ; Goto a dramatic 
chronicle not a drama, ib. ; singularly 
un-Shakspeurian in construction, 110; in 
the presentation of character, ib. ; in the 
language, 111; the first-born of the 
Jtomantic School, ib. ; its injurious in- 
fluence on dramatic art, ib. ; its originality 
denied by Ilegel, 112; its scenes, 112, 
113; rewritten, 130; Goethe’s reasons 
for rewriting it, ib. ; Merck’s advice, 131 ; 
its publication, ib. ; its effect upon the 
•public, 132 ; the representative of the 
8turm und Drang movement, 133 ; Fre- 
derick the G real s opinion of Gotz von 
Bcrlichingen, 249; Sir Walter Scott’s 
translation, 412 

Goue, instituted the Bound Table at Wetz- 
lar, 115; his rumoured suicide, 150 
Greek art compared with Christian art, 
156 ; Goethe’s enthusiasm for, 532 
Greek drama, traditional errors concerning, 
265; necessary calmness of evolution 
mistaken for calm u ess of life, 266 
Gretchen, story of Goethe’s early love for, 
81 

Grimm, Hermann, his tale of “ Goethe and 
Suleika," 668 
Gross Kophta, der, 870 


MUX 

Grunn, Karl, 184 

Guizot, his epigram on our age, 147 


Hamilton, Lady, captivates Goethe, 290 
Hamlet, Wilhelm Meister’s criticism on, 
405; twofold cause of its popularity: in- 
tellectual sublimity and dramatic variety, 
454 ; compared with Faust, ib. • 

Hardenberg, a lellow-student of Goethe’s, 

56 

Harz, Goethe’s journeys in, 243, 288 
Harzreise in Winter, poem of, 243 
Hegel, his criticism of Gotz, 112; his re- 
mark on heroes and valets, 260 ; a con- 
vert to Goetho’s erroneous theory of re- 
fraction, 342; on Hermann uml Dorothea, 
423 

Heine, anecdote of his interview with 
Goethe, 441 

Heinse, his description of Goethe, 172 
Helena, Carlyle's review' of, 654 ; its cha- 
racter, 555 

Herculaneum, Goethe’s visit, to, 299 
Herder, his acquaintance with Goethe, 81 ; 
his opinion of Goethe, 82 ; his influence 
on him, 83 ; his reception of Gotz von 
Borliehingon, 132; contrasted with 
Goethe, 172; drawn to Weimar by 
Goethe, 212; Goethe’s disinterestedness 
towards him, ib. ; called to Weimar as 
court chaplain, 233 ; his opinion of 
Goethe quoted by Schiller, 259 ; closer 
intimacy with Goethe, 280; his jealousy 
of Schiller, 445 ; his death, 44G 
Hereditary transmission of qualities, 2 
Hermann und Dorothea, foundation of 
Goethe’s poem, 413; analysis, 414; cha- 
racter of the poem, 421 ; objective de- 
lineation of characters and scenes, ib. ; 
v pure human existence represented in the 
subject matter, 422 ; clearness and s»g- ¥ 
nificance of the style, 423; German criti- 
cisms on, ib. 

Ilerzlicb, Minna, Goethe’s passion for, 510 
his sonnets to her, ib. ; heroine of 
Wahlverwandtschaften, id. 

Hiller, Goethe’s acquaintance with, 67 
Hooker, Dr., his appreciation of Linnaeus, 
352 * 

Hopfner, Goethe’s visit to, 124 
Horen, die, publication of, 890 ; a failure, 
394 

Horn, his description of Goethe to Mom, 
43, 45 ; his description of the character 
of Goethe’s genius, 62 * 

Humboldts, their acquaintance with Goethe, 
393 ; latter to Goethe relating4he death 
of Kail August, 645 45 

Huxley, his criticism on the vmMnit 
theoty of the skull, 368 # » 
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" Idual, or subjective, intellects contrasted 
with real, or otgective intellects, 51 
Ideas constructed out of the depth of moral 
consciousness, '397 ; the camel story, ib. ; 
the Idea of Faust, 455 
Ilmenau, Goethe’s poem of, 287 ; his oration 
oh the reopening of the mines, 289 ; his 
last visit to, 584 

Irabaumgarten, Peter, Goethe’s prot£g6, 

* 242, 255 

Imperial court of justice at Wetzlar, 114 
Infusoria, Goethe’s studies of, 293 
Intellect, distinction between the subjective 
and objective, 51 

Intermaxillary bone, discovered by Goethe, 
its biographical significance, 280 ; a bone 
of contention among anatomists, 345 ; its 
existence indicated by Galen, but gene- 
rally supposed to be absent from man, 
ib,; recognised by Loder, Spix, and Som- 
me ring, 340 ; the comparative mothod 
which led to the discoveiy, 347; the claim 
of Vicq d’Azyr to the discovery of, 348 ; 
See Metamorphoses, Morphology 
Interpretation, symbolical, extensive appli- 
cation of, 447 

Iphigenia represented at Weimar, 238; first 
composed in prose, 263 ; comparison of 
the prose with the poetic version, 204 ; 
Schlegel’s error in calling it an ocho of 
Greek song, 265; not a Greek but a 
German play, 267 ; Schiller’s criticism, 
ib , ; not a drama but a dramatic poem, 
208 ; analysis of, ib. ; Miss Swanwick’s 
translation of, 209 
Irony, principle of, 408 
Italianiache Koise, character of the book, 
295 

Italian pictures, Goethe’s appreciation of, 
58 

Italy, Goethe’s love for, 13 ; his first visit 
under an assumed name, 295; Goethe’s 
delight in the present and not in the 
past, 290 ; effect of Goethe’s residence 
in, 301 ; his second visit to, 369 

* ,.*** 

Ji.com, Frau, Goethe’s letter to, 141 
Jacobi his acquaintance with Goethe, 171; 
discussion with Leasing, 177 his tone 
and opinions disliked by Goethe, 292; his 
animadversions on Wilhelm Meister, 
answered by Schiller, 404 ; his visit Uf 
Goethe at Weimar, 491 
Jean Paul, his impression of Goethe, 442 ; 
of Schiller, ib, 

Jeda, the home of science, 198 ; students, 

. their appearance at the Weimar theatre, 
427 

Jens* battle of; 491 

. 4 Jenalibf&ry, anecdote of Goethe’s enlarge- 
*tf*$$tofM34 
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Jerusalem, his philosophical essays, edited 
by Lessing, 123; his unhappy passion,. 
124; his suicide, 136; abridgment of 
Kestner’s account of, 147 
Jery und Bately, 279 

Jubilee, Goethe’s celebration of, at Weimar, 
643 


Haul August, his first acquaintance with- 
Goethe, 143 ; invites Goethe to Weimar, 
189; visits Frankfort, 190; Goethe 
accepts his invitation to Weimar, ib . ; 
his trick on Mdlle. Gochhausen, 207 ; his 
character, 209 ; compared with Goethe, 
210 ; Goethe’s description of him, ib. ; 
his closo intimacy with Goothe, 211, 216, 
216; elects Goethe to the post of Geheime 
Legations Rath, 216 ; silences the protest 
of the Court, ib. ; presents Goethe with- 
the Gartenhaus, 220 ; his theatrical 
troupe and its wanderings, 233 ; his 
journey with Goothe to the Harz, 243 ; 
makes Goethe Geheinirnth, 277 ; his 
journey with Goothe to Frankfort and 
Strasburg, 277 ; Gootho’s occasional dis- 
cords with him, 283; his letter to Merck, 
286 ; releases Goethe from his more 
onerous official duties, 313 ; commands a 
Prussian regiment during the campaign 
in France, 37 1 : dismisses Goothe from 
the mamigemont of the Weimar, stage* * 
438 ; Napoleon’s intemperate rage against 
him, 494 ; Goethe’s outburst, ib. ; 
Napoleon’s friendly reception of him at 
Erfurt, 505 ; his visits to Goethe, 538 ; 
his death, 645 

Karsten and his performing dogs, 438 
Kathchen. See Schonkopf 
Kaufmann, Angelica, Goethe’s acquaintance 
with her, 297, SCO 

Kestner, Goethe’s correspondence with, 114 
(note) ; his description of Goethe at 
Wetzlar, 110; betrothed to Charlotte 
Buff, 121 ; his account of Charlotte and 
Goethe, 121, 122; extracts from his diary, 
126 ; Goethe’s letters to, 135, 136, W, 
138, 143, 158, 159; his marriage with 
Charlotte, 138; his account of Jerusalem’s 
suicide, 147 ; his indignation at Werther, 
157 ; his letter to Goethe, ib. ; forgives 
Goethe, 158 ; his latter to Hennings^ 
giving an account of Werther, 159 
Kleser recognises Goethe’s discovery re- 
specting the metamorphoses of plants, 
332 

Kiettenberg, Fraulein von, her influence- 
on Goethe, 31, 65, 104, 174; Dr. Sal*, 
moan’s letter to her, 68 ; attracted Goethe- 
towards the Moravians, 174, 524 

I Klopstock, made skating illustrious, 106 ; 
his acquaintance with Goethe, 160 ; hie: 
letter of remonstrance about the Duke 
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of Weimar, 218 ; breach with Goethe, 
219 

Knebel, Major tod, 143, 212 ; Goethe’s 
letter to, ou the discovery of the inter- 
maxillary bone, 290 ; Goethe carries off 
his engravings, 537 

Knowledge, Goethe’s idea of, in connection 
with faith, 169 

Kotzebue, his appearance on tho Weimar 
stage, 237; his unsuccessful effort to 
create a coolness between Goethe and 
Schiller, 444 

Kotzebue. Amalia, 214, 237 

Kraft, Goethe’s proteg 6 , story of, 251 *, 
Goethe’s letters to him, 255 

Krauter, Goethe's secretary, 563 ; his anec- 
dote of Goethe, ib. 

Kunst v.nd Alturthum, its publication, 
632 ; its leaning towards tho .Romantic 
School, ib. 


Laohangk-Ciianckl, his Oreste ct Pylade, 
270 (note) 

Lamb, Charles, his mean opinion of Faust, 
471 

Landtag, Goethe’s quarrel with, concerning 
the accounts of the Commission of Art 
and Science, 635 

Langer. his influence on Goethe, 59 
Laokoon, Lessings, its influence on Goethe 
and Macaulay, 68 

La Iloche, Frau von, Goethe’s visit to her, 
128 ; he reviews her novel, 129 
La Roclie, Maximiliano von, Goethe’s flirta- 
tion with, 129 ; her marriage with Bren- 
tan o, 146? her dangerous intimacy with 
Goethe, 141 ; Goethe’s letter to Frau 
Jacobi, ib. See Betti na 
, Lassberg, Fraulein von, suicide of, 245 
Laune des Verliebten, die, Goethe’s drama 
of, 46 

Lauth, the two ladies at Strasburg, 68 
Lavater, his acquaintance with Goethe, 
166; their meeting, ib. ; Lavater’s cha- 
racter, 167 ; the enthusiasm of his ad- 
mirers, ib. ; Goethe’s opinion of him, 
168 ; his superstition and hypocrisy 
deprive him of Goethe’s friendship, 293 
Leipsic University, Goethe’s residence at, 
37, 38 ; society there, 38, 39 ; Goethe’s 
expenses at, 39 

Lens, Reinhold, 91 ; his love for Frederika, 
102 , 278 ; insists on the printing of 
Gutter, Belden und Wi eland, 142 
Lome, Frans, Goethe’s first acquaintance 
/with, 74 ; disputes with Goethe, 89 
Lessing, his Laokoon, 58 ; Goethe neglects 
to see him, 69 ; his friendship with 
Jerusalem, 123 ; his objections to Wer- 
ther, 156, 156; his discussion with 
Jacobi, 177 ; his death, 281 


MAR 

Lewezow, Fr&ulein von, Goethe's passion * 
for her, 643 

Library, Jena, anecdote of Goethe’s enlarge* 
ment of, 534 

Liebig, his diameter of tho Rhinelander,, 
440 (note) 

Lili, Goethe’s affection for her, 182; her 
position and character, 182 ; his vers** 
to her, 184; her coquetry, 185; objec* 
tions to her marriage with Goethe, 188 4 « 
the betrothal, ib. ; cancelling of the be- 
trothal, 190 ; her marriage, ib. ; Goethe’* 
subsequent interview with her, 279 ; hi* 
strange meeting with her son, 493 
Lili’s Menagerie, Goethe’s poem of, 190 
Linnaeus, the constant companion of Goethe* 
290 ; threw out a phrase suggesting the 
doctrine of the metamorphoses of plant#, 
352 

Lisbon earthquake, awakens religion* 
doubts in Goethe, 22 

Loder, Goethe studies anatomy under, 282 f , , 
Lotte. See Buff 
Lotteries, marriage, 162 
Louis XVI., invasion of Franco for his re* 
storation, 370 
Love songs, Goethe’s, 57 
Lucinda and Emilia, story of, 77 
Ludon, his testimony to Goethe’s patriotism, 
520 ; his account of Goethe’s quarrel 
with tho Landtag, 635; his interview 
with tho Duchess Luise, 536 
Luiso, the Duchess, her character, 200 ; 
Goethe’s admiral ion for her, 284; her 
courage on Napoleon's entry of Weimar, 
493 ; her death, 547 
Luther, his room in the Wartburg, 

Lutz, Sabastian, 3 

Lyrics, Goethe’s, witchery of, 486 ; sincerity 
of their stylo, 487 ; story of tho Bride of 
Corinth, ib. ; Gott und die Bayadere, 4884 
the.Erl-King, 489 


Macbeth, travestied and represented at 
the Wepnar Theatre, 434 „ 

Mahomet, drama on, projected by Goethe}* 
139 ; its conception, ib. ; Voltaire's* 
translated by Goethe, 433 
Mainz, capitulatiou of, 382 # 

Man, characteristics of, to be traced in th* 
moral lineament# of the child, 34 
* Manfred, Goethe reviews Byron's, 588 
Manners of the Germans in the eighteeqtR 
century, 201 

Manzoni, Goethe's defence of hi# Cafteag- 
nola, 841 ?? 

Marie Antoinette, her visit to ^ 

69 ; ominous pictures foreshadowing hse 
destiny, ib . ; Goethes recollection 
70 4 

Marlowe 4 ! Faust us, analysis of, 478 
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Marriage' lotteries, 162 
Mara, difference between the Greek and 
Ronton conceptions of, 387 
Masterpieces create disappointment, 470 
Mathematics, Goethe’s want of training in, 
the cause of his mistaken notions re- 
specting refraction, 344 
Mayer of Lindau, letter to Dr. Saizmann, 
09 


• Mendelssohn visits Goethe, 543 
Menzel, his attack on Goethe, 259 
Merck, account of, 105 ; introduced by 
Goethe to Charlotte Buff, 125; excur- 
sion with Goethe up the Rhine, 128 ; 
his advice to Goethe in reference to Gotz 
von Berlichingen, 131 ; his approval of 
Goethe’s position at Weimar, 224, 233 
Metamorphoses of plants, publication of, 
by Goethe, 331 ; its cold reception, ib . ; 
theory of, previously announced by 
Wolff, ib . ; recognition of the theory by 
. , St. Hilaire, Kiescr, Voigt, Esenbeck, 
and Sprengel, 332; first principles of 
morphology, 350 ; Goethe's hypothesis 
of elaborated sap opposed to Wolff’s 
hypothesis of deficient sup, 355; law 
of vegetation and law of reproduction 
clearly perceived by Goethe, 356 ; Schil- 
ler’s opinion on, 391 
Metaphysical studies, 71 
Method, a priori, employed by Goethe, 345 ; 
clearness of Goethe’s ideas on method, 

357 

Milne-Edwards, Goethe anticipates his 
zoological discoveries, 359 
Mind, the period of its greatest develop- 
ment 528 

Minerva’s birth, life, and deeds, representa- 
» tion of, at Weimar, 235 
Minna Herzlieb. See Herzlieb 
Minnesingers, banqueting hall j*t the Wart- 
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Miracle plflfs, their coarse buffoonery* 458 
Mitschuldjm, die, Goethe’s drama of, 49 ; 
represented in the private theatre at 
Weimar, 237 

Mpnti, Goethe’s acquaintance with’, 298 
1 Moors, his remonstrance with Goethe, 44 
Moral toleration of Goethe, 54 ; bis system 
of morals, 527 

Mortfls, German laxity of, in the eighteenth 
century, 214; based on sentimentalism, 
ib. 

Moravians, their history and doctrines* 
studied by Goethe, 174 
Margenblatt, account of Goethe’s engrav- 
ings, 58 

Morphology, first principles of, 350; the 
notice of metamorphosis replaced by the 
notion of differentiation, 356 
MQtUer, Chancellor von, his description of 
He relations of Goethe with the Weimar 
^fetors, 429 
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Musasus, anecdote of, 209 
Mystical studies, 71 

Mysticism prized by the Romantic School, 
409 ; ana by Goethe, 533 
Mythology, efforts of the Romantic School 
to create one, 409 


Nake, the philologist, his visit to Sesen- 
heim, 97 

Naples, Goethe’s residence at, 299, 300 
Napoleon. See Buonaparte 
National co-operation with individual 
genius, necessity of, in art, 203 
Nature, tendency of Goethe to nature wor- 
ship, 71, 527 ; his studios in, 344 
Natiirliche Tochter, 446 
Newton’s theory of light misundersl ood 
by Goethe, 334 ; abstract of Goethe’s 
theory of colour and Newton’s theory, 
336 ; source of Goethe’s error in his re- 
jection of every mathematical principle, 
343 

Nicolai, his parody of Wcrther, 156 ; 
Goethe’s answer, ib. 

Note- book, Goethe’s, 68; strange revela- 
tions of Goethe’s mystical studies in it, 

71 

Novalis, his criticism on Wilhelm Meister, 
403 


Objective intellect, its tendency, 51 ; the 
characteristic of Goethe’s genius, 52 
Oersted, his visit to Goethe in reference 
to his discovery in electro-magnetism, 
542 

Ooser, the drawing master, his influence 
on Goethe, 57 

Oken, his charge against Goethe respecting 
Goethe’s claim to the discover}' of the 
* vertebral theory, 363 ; his claim to the 
discovery of the vertebral structure of 
the skull discussed, 364 ; equivocal cha- 
racter of Okeu’s accusation, 365 
Old age, relative character of, 528; *ho 
vitality of Goethe’s, 542 
Optics, Goethe’s unfortunate studies in, 
333; misunderstands Newton’s theory 
of light, 334; publication of the Bei- 
trage zur Optik, 335 ; Goethe’s obsti- 
nacy and irritability concerning, 336 ; 
abstract of the Newtonian theory of 
colours and of Goethe’s theory, 337 ; 
Goethe’s explanation of the phenomena 
of refraction, 338 ; source of his error in 
his rejection of every mathematical 
explanation, 342, 344 
Oration on Shakspeare, Goethe’s, 92; 
on the opening of the Ilmenau mines, 
289 

Organic sciences, Goethe's pises in, 845 
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Oriental studies, Goethe's, 528 
Owen, his definition of a discoverer in or- 
ganic science, 347 ; countenances Oken s 
charge against Goethe, 364 


• Pjestom, Goethe's visit to, 299 
Palermo, Goethe's visit to, 300 ; the birth- 
place of Cagliostro, ib. 

■ Palladio, Goethe’s enthusiasm for, 296 

, Pall Mall Gazette on “ Goethe Exploded, 

; 567 

; Pantheism, Goethe's views on, 71, 72 
i Paoli, the Corsican patriot, 66 
\ Patriotism, Goethe’s, 371* 519 
1 Paul, Jean, his impression of Goethe, 442 ; 
t of Schiller, *5. 

\ Pfenninger, Goethe’s letter to, 168 
l Philosophy, its injurious effects in Gor- 
| many, 397, 407 

f Phrenology, Goethe’s ideas concerning, 

- 492 

Planet Banco, a masked procession pro- 
; pared by Goethe, 289 

Plant metamorphoses, theory of, 351. See 
{ Botany, Metamorphoses, and Mor- 

phology 

; Platinum, the story of a bar of, 537 
j Plato, ideal or subjective character of his 
f philosophy, as opposed to the real or 

■ objective philosophy of Aristotle, 51, 

• 52 . _ 

• Players, the Weimar strolling company of, 

J. 234 . 

, Plessing, the misanthrope, Goethe s inter- 
f view with him, 244 ; outlives his melan- 

1 choly, ib. . . 

: Pliny the younger, his idea of justice, 54 
j Plutarch, the Bible of Schiller, 388 # 

I Poetry, inadequacy of all translations, 

i* 472 . , .w 

’ pogwisch, Ottilia von, her marriage witIF 
! Goethe's son, 534; death of her hus- 
band, 558; her care for Goethe, 559, 


Politics, Goethe's general indifference for, 
S71, 519; Luden’s testimony to his 
patriotism, 520; his refusal to write war 
songs, 521 

Pompeii, Goethe's visit to, 299 

Precocity not necessarily a sign of disease, 
17 ; Quintilian’s observation on, ib. 

Prometheus, Goethe projects a play on, 
177; comparison of the extant frag- 
ment with the Prometheus of JEschylus 
and of Shelley, 178 ; Shelley's idea of, 
179 

Pronunciation, German stage, 432 

Prose mania in Germany, 263 

Prussian Court, Goethe's contempt for, 
249 

Public, nemo in Germany, 208 
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Pnsfckuchen, his parody of Wilhelm Keis- 
ter’s Wanderjahro, 541 


Quintilian, his observation on precocity, 
17 


Raphael's cartoons, seon with enthusiasm % 
by Goethe, 69 

Jtauch, the sculptor, 67 (note) 

Real or objective intellects contrasted with 
ideal or subjective intellects, 51 ; Goethe 
a realist, 52, 386, 387 
Reflection, a sign of decay, 540 
Refraction, phenomena of, Goethe's ex- 
planation of, 341 ; Hegel applauds his 
thoory of, 342 ; source of Goethe’s error 
in his rejection of every mathematical 
explanation, 342, 344 
Reinocko Fuchs, 382 
Religion, Goethe’s, 65, 523 
Repetent, meaning of, 68 
Republican principles, absurdities of, in 
the eyes of Goethe, 372 
Reuse, Prince of, 375 

Revolution, French, Goethe’s opposition to, 
371 ; absurdities, 372 ; opposed by Wie- 
land and Schiller as well as Goethe, 399 
Rhino, Goethe's journey up tho, 128 
Richter, his impression of Goethe, 442 ; of 
Schiller, ib. 

Riemer, his charges against Bettina, 602, 
603 

Riese, Gootho’s letter to, from Leipsic, 40 
Robinson, Henry Crabb, account of J»s 
first visit to Goethe, 88ik; description of 
the Weimar * Theatre, 4|ft; his to 
Madame do StaSl, 4|7» 448 * * " %* 

Roman Elegi&s, composition of 328 
Romantic sShool fn GernwinyS character 
A08e the philosophers of, 409 ; tendfoby 
to Catholicism, ^ 409 ; enthusiasm for 
mysticism, ib. i its services, 410; Goe- 
the’s later tendency towards it, 632 
Rome, Goethe’s rosidenco at, 297, 800 
Romeo and Juliet, Goethe’s attempt to%. 
recast, 484 ; character of ShakspeareV 
play, 485, 438f Goethe’s injurious alter- 
ations, 437 • 

Rosenkrantz, his criticism on Werther, 

4 54 ; on Clavigo, 166 ; his criticism on 
[ermann-und I)orothea, 423 
Rousseau* his crucial test of salvation, 
128 (note) 

Round Table and Knights at Wetalar^llS 
Ruskin, on character, 21 (noU) 


St. HiuUfcK, Geoffiroy, his testimony to 
Goethe’s labours in organic sdenje, 4?48 ; 
his discoveries nearly contemponSysijth 
Goethe’s, 858; bis guide in anatasiSfr 
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research, 862 ; contest with Cuvier on 
tbf question of unity of composition in 
the animal kingdom, 557 
Galzmann, Dr., 68, 78, 74, 75, 89, 91, 99, 
107,120 

Sand, George, her remark on art, 154 (note) 
Saxe- Weimar. See Weimar 
Sohellhorn, Frau Cornelia, 3 
Schiller, his scant literary income, 186 ; his 
admiration for “Les Liaisons Danger- 
euses,” 214 ; his opinion of Goethe, 260 ; 
his remarks on the difference between 
prose and poetic writing, 263 ,* his criti- 
cism on Goethe’s Iphigonia, 267 ; first 
sight of Goethe, 279 ; his description of 
•Goethe to Korner, 298, 314; Goethe 
holds aloof from him, 315 ; his mis- 
understanding of Goethe, 316 ; his 
-difficult circumstances, 317 ; unrecog- 
nised at Weimar, ib. ; his friendship 
with Goethe, 384; their profound dis- 
similarity, 385 ; Schiller’s unhealthy 
practice of literature, 386 ; the repre- 
sentative of idealism, ; his earnestness 
in art, 387 ; phases of his development, 
ib . ; his influence on Goethe, 388, 392, 
407; receives the diploma of French 
-citizenship, 390 (note ) ; publication of 
Die Horen, 390 ; his opinion of Goethe's 
theory of metamorphoses, 391 ; publi- 
cation of Xenien, 394 ; his opinion of 
Wilholm Meister, 400 ; his reply to 
Jacobi’s animadversions, 404 ; extract 
from his criticism, 406; discussions 
with Gootho, 410 ; obtains from Goethe 
apian of William Tell, 412; attempts 
xo/rerfte an *dfbi drama for the culti- 
; sjttsd few ? - $g8*: his lS#t years, 440 ; 

* impression of him, 
443- pamzanship of th# admirers of 

* Goethe ami *443 f Kotzebue’s 

^hSuccessful effort to create a coflness, 

444 ; Herder’s jealougyqf Schiller, 445 ; 
last illness and death, foO 
Schlegel and Tieck’s translation of Shak- 
eoeare 408 

^Gchlegel, F., representative of the Romantic 
School in Germany, 408 - j? 

Schlossor, his influenq^/on "“Goethe at 
Leipsic, 41, 105 

-Schdif, his publication of Goethe’s note- 
book, 68 t .4^ 

Schonemann, Anna Elizabeth, Goenfe% * 
affection for her undor the name of Lili, 

* 188. See JAW 

Schonkopf. Herr, literary society at his 
table Shote, 42 

Schonkopf, Anna Katharina, Goethe’s love 
for mt, 42, 45; lovers’ quarrels, 48; 
continuation of a friendly intercourse, 
ffjfcj. Goethe’s letters to her from Frank- 
; her engagement to Dr. Kanne, 
■T^Ht hit laafc letter to her, 64 
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School life of Goethe, 18, 19 
Schroter, Corona, the Hofsangcrin, account 
of, 208, 280 

Science, Goethe’s passionate studios in 281 
293, 333 ; the leaders in, 357. * See 
Botany, Optics, Mathematics, Anatomy 
Scott, Walter, translates Gdtz von Ber- 
lichingen, 412 ; his letter to Goethe, 
545 

Scripture, Goethe’s belief in the four 
Gospels, 525 
Seckendorf, 208 
Sentiment, the age of, 134 
Sesenheim, 84. 88 

Seven Years’ War, its effect on Goetho, 23 
Shakspeare, difference between him and 
Goethe, 53, 64 ; the elastic character of 
his genius, 54; Dodd’s Beauties of 
Shakspeare and Wieland’s translations, 
56 ; Shakspeare bigots, 91 ; Goethe’s 
oration on Shakspeare, 92 ; composed 
no eulogies on his friends, 389; Wil- 
helm Meistor’s criticism on Hamlet, 
405 ; translated by Tieck and Schlegel, 
408 ; Macbeth as represented at the 
Weimar Theatre, 434 ; Schiller’s mis- 
conception of the witches, ib. ; Goethe’s 
attempt to recast Romeo and Juliet, ib. ; 
character of Shakspeare’s play, and 
Goethe’s injurious alterations, 436 ; 
Napoleon’s opinion of Shakspeare, 506 
Shelley, his idea of Prometheus compared 
with Goethe’s, 178 

Skatiug mado illustrious by Klopstoek, 
106 ; Goethe’s fondness for it, ib. ; his 
exhibition before Maximiliane and .his 
mother, 141 ; he introduces skating at 
Weimar, 215 

Sleep, Goethe’s talent for, 440 
gpret. translates into French the Meta- 
morphoses of Plants, 647 
Spinoza, 73; Goethe’s study of, 168, 172; 
^passage from the Ethics, 168; his in- 
fluence on Goethe, 172, 292, 526 
Spreugel recognises Goetho’s discovery 
respecting the metamorphoses of plants, 
332 # 

Stael, Madame de, her visit to Weimar, 
447 ; Robinson’s description of his visits 
to her, 447, 448; reason of Goethe’s 
coldness towards her, 449 ; her criticism 
of Faust, 458 

Stein, Fritz von, accompanies Goethe to the 
Harz, 288 ; Goethe’s letter to him ffcom 
Dresden, 392 

Stein, Frau von, 182 : Goethe’s love former, 
211 ; account of her position and Cha- 
racter, 225; Goethe falls in love with her, 
226; his letters to her, 227 ; her influence 
on him, 241 ; her coquetry, ib. ; his letter 
to her relating his interviews with Fre- 
derika and Lili, 278, 279 ; his increased 
devoting, 280; his departure for Italy, 
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294 ; his coolness, 814 ; her rqpwaches, 
ib . ; her indignation at his 
Christian©* 324 ; his answers to Her re- 
proaches, ib . ; the final rupture, 327 ; her 
letter concerning him twelve years after- 
wards, 329 ; her death, 545 
Stella, composition of, 186 ; specimens from 
187 ; subject for an artist, ib . ; Canning’s 
caricature, 188 

Stilling, Jung, Goethe’s first acquaintance 
with, 74 ; Goethe’s friendship for, 76 ; 
Goethe opens a subscription for his relief, 
219 

Stirbt der Fuchs so gilt der Balg, Goethe’s ] 
lore poem, 76 

Stock, the en graver, his acquaintance with 
Goethe, 58 

Stolberg, Countess Augusta von, Goethe’s 
romantic friendship for, 1 82 ; his letters 
to her, 1 84, 525 

Stolberg, the two Counts, their tour in 
Switzerland with Goethe, 188 
Storm and Stress period, approach of, 98 ; 
Goethe's revulsion from the Sturm und 
Drang movement, 315 
Strasburg, Goethe’s residence at, 67 ; the 
Cathedral, 68 ; visit of Marie Antoinette, 
69; amusements at Strasburg, 73; the 
German character of, ib. ; influences of 
Frederika, Herder, and the Cathedral, 
96 

Stuttgart, Goethe’s visit to, in company with 
Karl August, 279 

Subjective intellect., its tendency, 61 
Suicide coquetted with by Goethe, 136 
Suleika and Goethe, Grimm’s story of, 668 
Swanwick, Miss, her translation of the 
Iphigenia, 269 

Switzerland, Goethe’s tour in, with the two 
Counts Stolberg, 188 ; Goethe’s third visit 
to, 411 

Sylvius, his theory that man had lost the 
intermaxillary hone through luxifl|r, 
346 

Symbolical interpretation, extensive appli- 
cation of, 447 

Symbolism in the second part of Faust, 
632 ; Goethe’s later tendencies towards 
it, 533 

Syst&me de la Nature, Goethe’s disgust at 
it, 69 

Bsymanowska, Madame, her enthusiastic 
love for Goethe, 543 


tA*a performs at the Congress of Erfurt, 
506 

Tasso, a series of faultless lines, but no 
drama, 810 

Teutsche Maas at Wetzlar, H5 
Tester, Alderman, death of, 878 
Tarter family, genealogical table of, $ 
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Textor, the grandmother and grandfather 
of Goethe. 15 

Textor, Katharine Elisabeth, mother of 
Goethe, 4 ; her character, 7 ; her stories 
to her children, 15 ; her death, 617. 'Bm 
Goethe, Katharine Elisabeth 
Thackeray, W. M., his letter to the author 
concerning Weimar and Goethe, 560 
Theatre, Court, at Weimar, management of, 
undertaken by Goethe, 370 ; history of 
its management, 424; its confined and 
pernicious influence, ib . ; error of Goethe 
and Schiller, 426 ; Goethe's contempt of 
public opinion, 426 ; Bobinson’s descrip- 
tion of the interior of, ib . ; influence of 
the Jena students, 427 ; Goethe’s despo- 
tism over the public and actors, 428; 
difficulties in the management, 429, 487 ; 
performance of Wallenstein, 480 ; Dev- 
rient’s critical observations on the Wei- 
mar stage, ib. ; Goethe’s refusal to admit 
performing dogs, 438; dismissal of Goethe 
by Karl August, id.; performances at the 
Congress oflftrfurt, 606 
Theatricals, private, at Weimar, 233 ; their 
excessive popularity, 284 ; open-air per- 
formances, 236 
Thorane, Count de, 25 
Thraseas, maxim of, 64 
Tieck and Schlegel’s translation of Sbak- 
speare, 408 

Tiefurt, theatricals at, in honour of Goethe’s 
birthday, 235 
Toleration, moral, 54 

Tragedy, rehabilitation of French at Wei- 
mar, 433 

Translations of poetr#|Mdequacy^*472 ; 
Travelling, ’ 

century, 169 ‘ £ 

Triumph^er HfaipfiiA&nkek, GdeWs ex- 
travaganza of, 248 j* its represenSsdon, 
246 

Troost, Herr, 7% ^ 

Tiirkheim, Bernhard von, his marriage with 
Uli, 190 

Type, importance of a recognition of, in 
biological speculation, 361; interesting’ 
application of She idea of, 860 

w* 

UxecTxn Dramatists, error of, 425 
Verities, erroneously supposed to be insepar- 
able from the Greek drama, 265 
Unity of composition in the animal kingdom, 
greatphflosophical contest between Cuvier 
and St* Hilaire concerning, 557 ; import- 
ance of the doctrine recognised by Goethe 
658 


Vaunr, defeat at, 877 
Venetian digrams, 862 
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Vesicfi (JoefcWs visit to, 207 
Verdifii, bombardment of, 375 
t Vertebral theory, 360 ; Goethe’s claim to 
its discovery discussed, 365; equivocal 
character of Oken’s accusation, 360; 
Goethe the originator of the idea, but 
Oken the discoverer, 867 
Vesalius on the intermaxillary bone, 346 
. (note) 

Vesuvius, Goethe’s visit to, 299 
Voigt recognises Goethe's discovery re- 
specting the metamorphoses of plants, 
382 

Voss r his “ Luise ” compared with “Her- 
mann und Dorothea,” 422 
■“ YiUpius, Christiane, her petition to Goethe 
1b behalf of her brother, 819 ; her posi- 
tion, education, and character, ib . ; her 
subsequent connection with Goothe, 321 ; 
Goetho’s love for her, 322 ; indignation 
of Weimar and the Frau vou Stein, 324 ; 
Goethe introduces her to his mother, 411; 
her serious faults, 497; marriage with 
Goethe, 499 ; her death, 533 


Wahlvkuwandtsciiaften, the plot and 
character of, 510 ; various opinions on, 
512 

Wahre Gonuss, der, Goethe’s poem of, 45 
Wallenstein, extent of Goethe’s co-operation 
in, 412 ; the effect of its representation at 
the Weimar Theatre* 430, 432 
Wandering Jew, legend of, 175; Goethe’s 
idea of treating tropically, ib. 
WanStaYjahre, Wilhelm Master’s review of, 
539 * * / % 

War songs, Goethe’s refusal tjp write them, 
621 . '' ^ % 1 - * ' 

Wartburg, the, 19^ ; annual m&tiug^of the 
Bach family at, ib. 

. Water-sprite, Goethe’s appearance as, 232 
Weber, Karl Julius, 4 
Weimar in the eighteenth century, de- 
scription of, 192; the Wartburg, 195; 
banqueting hall of the Minnesingers, 
ib, ; annual mooting of the Bachs, ib . ; 
the park, 196 ; its charms, 198 ; en- 
virons, ib. ; state of science in the 
eighteenth century, 199 ; absence of 
comfort and luxury, 200; rough .and* 
simple manners, 201 ; prices, 202 ; con- 
dition of the people, ib. ; the Court and 
* Government, 203 ; no real public for 
*rt, ib. ; notabilities of Weimar, 205 ; 
morals in the eighteenth century, 214; 

' Goethe introduces skating, 215; he is 
elected Geheime Legations Bath, 216; 
nrfyate theatricals at, 233 ; Goethe or- 
*yjki km a fire-brigade, 277 ; indignation 
k w Goethe’s obtaining the place of Ge- 
hcimxath, <5, ; rejoicings at the birth of 
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a Crown Prince, 286; grumblings a t 
Goethe’s absence in Italy, 298 ; establish- 
ment of a Court Theatre. See Theatre. 
Description of Goethe’s house in the 
Frauenplan, 380; freedom of Weimar 
from European troubles, 389 ; history of 
Goethe’s management of the theatre, 424 ; 
his mode of life at, 440 ; entered by the 
French after the battle of Jena, 492 ; 
Goethe’s strange meeting with Lili’s son, 
493; Napoleon’s presence in, 493, 506; 
restoration of peace, 500 ; Goethe’s 
jubilee, 543 

Werther, Countess von, 211 
Werther, preparations for, 128; the ex- 
pression of its time, 135; period of its 
composition, 145; account of Jerusalem’s 
suicide, 147 ; character of Werther, 151 ; 
Werther not Goethe, 152 ; simplicity of 
the construction of Werther, ib. ; its pro- 
digious effect, 154, 155 ; criticism of 
Kosenkrantz and Carlyle, 154 ; anecdotes 
in reference to, 155 (note); objections of 
Lessing, 155, 156; parody of Nicolai, 
156 ; indignation of Kestner and Char- 
lotte, 157 ; Kestner’s account of, to 
Hennings, 159 ; Goethe grows ashamed 
of Werther, 243 ; suicido of Friiulein von 
Lassberg, 245; subsequent alterations in 
Werther, 246 ; Napoleon’s criticism on, 
505, 507 

Werther, Goethe appears in Weimar in 
tho costume of, 213 

West Indian, Cumberland’s, represented at 
Weimar, 238 

West-ostliche Divan, its character, 528 
Wetzlar, meagre account of, in Goethe's 
autobiography, 114 ; the Imperial Court 
of Justice, ib. ; the Teutsche Haus, 115 ; 
tho Round Table and its Knights, ib. ; 
Goethe’s melancholy departure from, 125; 
jf sensations produced by Jerusalems sui- 
cide, 151 ; monument to Goethe, 161 
Weyland introduces Goothe to the Brion 
family, 84 

Wieland, his prose translations of Sh^k- 
speare, 56 ; his review of Gotter, Helaen 
und Wieland, 142; tutor of Karl August 
and friend of the Duchess, 205, 207 ; his 
description of Goethe at Weimar, 213, 
221, 277 ; Napoleon’s friendly reception 
of him, 505 ; receives the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, 507 ; his death, 618 
Wilhelm Meister, 392, 397 ; efforts to dis- 
cover its meaning, 398 ; origin and pro- 
gress of the work, 399 ; Gervinus’s cri- 
ticism on, ib. ; its twofold purpose, 
dramatic and educational, 400 ; descrip- 
tion of the characters, ib. ; artistic atheism 
of, 403 ; its supposed immorality, 404 ; 
its deep and healthy moral meaning, 
405; extract from Schiller’s criticism, 
406 
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Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre, review of, 
539 

Willeraer, Marianne von, story of, 668 

William Tell, Goethe’s plan of an'epic on* 

£ 411 

Winckelmann, his influence on Goethe, 
58 

Wolfs Prolegomena to Homer studied by 
Goethe, 410 

Wolff, Caspar Frederic, his early an- 
nouncement of the theory of the meta- 
morphoses of plants, 331 ; his theory 
not borrowed by Goethe, 362 ; his hy- 
pothesis of deficient sap opposed to 


Goethe’s hypothesis of elaborated sap* , 
355 


XaxiEN, its publication, 394 ; causes a 
* tremendous sensation, 395 ; a weak 
production, 395 


Zimmkumann writes aboutGoethe to Frau 
von Stein, 226 ‘ „ ' 

Zoology. See Botany, Metamorphoses, 
. Morphology, and Anatomy 
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